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PREFACE 


The  present  work  has  been  undertaken,  to  supply 
what  has  appeared  to  the  author  an  important  desid- 
eratum in  American  literature.  Readers  have  long  felt 
the  want  of  a  history  of  the  United  States,  executed  in 
a  shape  essentially  different  from  any  work  yet  placed 
in  their  hands ;  namely,  a  volume  at  once  comprehensive, 
accurate,  and  full,  yet  comprised  within  such  moderate 
limits  as  to  give  it  the  advantage  of  cheapness.  We  have 
already  many  histories  oi  the  United  States,  all  more  or 
less  valuable.  But  those  which  contain  the  proper  fulness 
of  narrative,  are  too  bulky  to  be  afforded  at  a  moderate 
price ;  and  in  those  of  smaller  dimensions,  it  will  be  found 
•  that  so  many  considerable  portions  of  American  history 
have  been  passed  over  without  notice,  and  so  many 
highly  interesting  topics  either  entirely  neglected  or  dis- 
missed with  a  brief  and  superficial  allusion,  that  they  are 
very  little  serviceable  to  a  reader  who  wishes  for  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  notion  of  his  subject  Another  objec- 
tion to  most  works  of  tliis  nature  has  b0n  the  hsHr^hhess 
of  their  style,*the  dryness  of  their  det&ib  in  unimportatfj? 
matters,  and  the  general  defidency  tf  spixk  luiid  pictur* 
9    esqueness  in  the  narrative.  *'' ' ,  vii^'''^^ 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  hfu^  aimfid,  ill  his 
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in  PREFACE. 

performance,  to  produce  something  which  shall  be  fomid 
firee  from  the  above  defects.  It  has  b^n  his  intention, 
throughout,  to  make  the  work  serviceable  in  the  highest 
degree,  both  as  a  school-book  and  as  a  volume  adapted  to 
the  fireside  and  the  student's  closet;  to  relate  everything 
necessary  to  be  known  in  the  history  of  our  country,  with 
the  utmost. accuracy  in  the  narrative  and  precision  in  the 
dates ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  those  interesting 
details,  anecdotes,  and  illustrations,  which  constitute  the 

.  life  and  soul  of  history,  and  without  which  such  a  work 
as  this  would  become  little  better  than  a  chronological 
table,  or  a  dry  and  dull  compilation  of  annals,  difficult  to 
read,  and  impossible  to  remember. 

As  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  work,  it  has  been 

•  judged  requisite  to  give  a  pretty  copious  account  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  western  continent,  and  of  the 
earliest  conquests  and  settlements  by  other  nations  than 
the  English,  both  in  North  and  South  America.  It  is 
believed  that  the  present  History  comprises  a  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  body  of  facts,  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  its  subsidiary  topics,  than  any 
volume  of  its  size  that  has  yet  made  its  appearance  among 
us.  A  plain  and  intelligible  style  of  narration  has  been 
observed  throughout  the.  performance ;  and  the  sentiments 
and  moral  reflections  which  occasionally  fall  from  the  pen 
of  the  narrator,  will,  we  trust,  be  found  true  to  virtue, 
patriotism,  and  philanthropy. 
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The  American  aboriginal  race,  although  the  smallest  in 
point  of  numbers  among  the  primary  divisions  of  the 
human  species,  occupies  the  largest  space  of  territory  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  extends  across  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  from  sixtyMsight  degrees  of 
northern,  to  fifty-five  degrees  of  southern  latitude.  It  is  the 
only  race  which  has  fixed  its  dwelling-place  on  the  burning 
plains  bounded  by  the  ocean,  as  well  as  on  the  ridges  of  the 
mountains,  where  it  roams  over  heights  twelve  hundred 
feet  loftier  than  the  peak  of  Teneriffe. 

The  origin  of  the  American  Indians  has  been  a  theme 
that  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  many  profoimd  and 
learned  writers,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  inter- 
esting researches,  as  well  as  fruitless  speculations.  So  long 
as  thote  engaged  in  this  investigation  were  content  witli 
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whether  Asiatics,  Africans,  or  Indians,  is  followed  by 
children  more  or  less  resembling  their  parents,  and  this 
offspring  is  perfectly  capable  of  continuing  the  race.  If 
there  be  any  mode  of  accounting  for  the  arrival  of  a  single 
male  and  female  on  the  western  continent,  we  shall  find  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  so  many  nations  became 
distributed  over  this  vast  region;  nor  can  we,  in  any 
imprejudiced  view  of  the  whole  subject,  find  |uiy  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  myriads  of  human  beings  that  have 
lived  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  hour, 
have  all  descended  from  two  individuala 

The  history  of  the  world,  as  presented  to  us  by  the  most 
authentic  records,  or  by  the  voice  of  universal  tradition, 
leads  us  inevitably  to  conclude,  that  from  some  point  on 
the  eastern  continent,  the  human  race  originated,  and  grad- 
ually extended  in  various  directions,  subject  to  the  influence 
of  all  accidents  of  place,  climate,  disease,  and  facility  ot 
difficulty  of  procuring  food.  Hence,  notwithstanding  theft 
the  connection  of  many  nations  with  the  parent  stock  is 
entirely  lost,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  such 
nations  are  derived  from  any  other  source  than  the  one 
above  stated.  Under  the  operation  of  difllerent  motives,  we 
find  the  scattered  members  o{  the  hiunan  family  removing 
by  degrees  from  the  centre  towards  the  extremes  of  the  old 
continent,  and  subsisting  in  such  remote  situations,  until 
the  disposition  or  ability  to  remove  was  entirely  lost,  and 
they  became  inured  to  the  climate,  however  inclement. 

Since  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  unquestionable,  tBat  the 
whole  human  race  are  varieties  of  the  same  species,  most 
probably  descended  from  one  male  and  female,  it  reiDainB 
for  us  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  descendants  of  this 
stock  may  have  reached  America,  and  whether  our  obserr 
vations  can  be  supported  by  arguments  drawn  firom  the 
condition  of  the  new  world.  A  reference  to  a  map  of  the 
globe  will  show  us  that  immediately  within  the  arctic  circle 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  old  continent  is  separated  from 
the  new  by  a  strait,  which  is  but  tliirty-nine  miles  across, 
and  this  is  solidly  firoaen  over  during  winter.  Kamtschatkai 
the  extremity  of  Asia,  situated  between  the  fortieth  an^ 
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XnfiB  first  peopled,  are  those  which  offer  the  greatest  masses 
of  inhabitants.  History,  in  carrying  ns  back  to  the  earli- 
est periods,  informs  us  that  almost  every  part  of  the  globe 
is  occupied  by  men  who  thidk  themselves  aborigines, 
because  they  are  ignorant  of  their  origin.  Among  a  multi- 
tude of  nations  who  have  succeeded,  or  have  been  incor- 
porated with  each  other,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover 
with  precision  the  first  basis  of  population,  tha^  primitive 
stratum,  beyond  which  the  region  of  cosmogonical  tradition 
begins. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  period  when  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  continents  took  place.  At 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  natives  who  had 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  civilization  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountains.  Men  bom  in  the  plains  under 
temperate  climates,  had  followed  the  ridges  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, which  rise  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  equa- 
tor. In  these  elevated  regions,  they  found  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  plants  which  were  congenial  with  those  of 
their  native  soil.  The  faculties  unfold  themselves  with 
more  facility  wherever  man,  chained  to  a  barren  soil,  com- 
pelled to  struggle  with  the  parsimony  of  nature,  rises 
victorious  from  the  contest.  The  arid  mountains  of  Cau- 
casus and  Central  Asia,  have  been  the  refuere  of  free  and 
barbarous  nations.  In  the  equinoctial  parts  of  America,  ' 
where  savannas  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure  are  sus- 
pended above  the  region  of  the  clouds,  no  civilized 
nations^  exist  but  those  embosomed  in  the  Cordilleras. 
Their  first  progress  in  the  arts  was  as  ancient  as  the  sin- 
gular form  of  their  governments,  which  were  unfavorable 
to  individual  liberty. 

Nothing  in  the  political  or  social  institutions  of  the 
native  Americans  appears  to  be  of  European  origin ;  all 
is  of  indigenous  growth.  The  western  continent,  like 
Africa  and  Asia,  presents  several  distinct  points  of  a  prim- 
itive civilization.  That  of  Mexico  proceeded  from  a  coun- 
try  situated  toward  the  north.  ^  Amidst  the  extensive 
plains  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  prairies  of  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  Florida  and  other  places. 
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The  Toltecs  are  tht  oldest  American  nation  of  vr^t^'^ 
we  haye  any  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  is,  of  course, 
very  imperfect  Their  annals  inform  us  that  they  were 
banished  from  their  original  00091^,  called  HudiuetapcUn 
lan^  which  was  probably  in  tfa^iflngdom  of  ToUan^  sim- 
ated  northwest  of  Mexico.  They  began  their  journey  about 
the  year  596  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  first  places  they 
visited,  they  remained  no  longer  than  they  found  the 
means  of  subsistence.  When  they  determined  to  make  a 
longer  stay,  they  built  houses,  and  sowed  com,  cotton  and 
other  plants.  In  this  wandering  manner  they  travell^ 
southerly  for  a  hundred  and  four  years,  till  they  arrived 
in  the  territory  of  Anahuac,  at  a  place  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  ToUatUzinco ;  this  was  about  fifty  miles  east 
of  the  spot,  where,  some  centuries  after,  was  founded  the 
fitmous  city  of  Mexico.  They  were  commanded,  during 
this  migration,  by  a  number  of  captains  or  lords,  who  were 
reduced  to  seven  by  the  time  they  reached  Tollantzinco. 
They  did  not  settle  permanently  in  this  place,  but,  about 
twenty  years  afterwards,  moved  forty  miles  farther  west- 
ward, where,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  they  founded  the 
city  of  ToIIan  or  Tula,  called  after  the  name  of  their  native 
country.  This  city,  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any  dis- 
tinct account  in  the  western  world,  became  the  capital 
of  the  Toltec  kingdom.  This  monarchy  began  in  the  year 
607,  and  existed  384  years. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Toltecs  came  to  an  end,  according 
to  their  own  accounts,  in  consequence  of  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence, which  swept  the  country  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  obliged  the  remainder  to  disperse  themselves 
in  different  parts.  Some  of  them  took  refuge  in  Yuca- 
tan and  Guatimala;  others  stopped  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tula,  and  scattered  themselves  in  the  great  vale  where 
Mexico  was  afterwards  founded.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Toltecs,  the  land  of  Anahuac  remained  almost  entirely 
depopulated  for  a  century,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Cheche- 
Biecas.  These  came  likewise  from  the  north,  and  their  his- 
tory shows  that  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  was  blended 
many  traits  of  barbarism  in  their  manners.  They 
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under  a  sovereign,  and  there  were  distinctions  of 
rank  among  the  people.  They  practised  no  agriculture, 
nor  any  of  the  more  ingenious  arts  of  civil  life. 

The  Chechemecas  jmo  succeeded  by  the  Aztecs  or 
Mexicans,  who,  in  th^'^bP^  1190,  took  possession  of  the 
country,  where  they  afterwards  erected  a  great  empire. 
When  the  Mexicans  arrived  in  this  region,  they  found  the 
pyramids  of  Cholula,  Papantla,  and  others  already  stand- 
ing. These  edifices,  therefore,  must  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Toltecs,  who,  we  are  further  informed,  made  use 
of  hieroglyphical  characters,  computed  the  year  more  pre- 
cisely, and  had  a  more  exact  chronology  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  of  the  old  world. 

The  most  remarkable  personage  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  is  Qiietzalcoail,  He  was  high  priest 
of  Tula  or  ToUan,  and  legislator  or  chief  of  a  religious 
sect,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  white  and  bearded  man. 
The  reign  of  Quetzaicoatl  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
people  of  Anahuac.  At  that  period  all  animals,  and  even 
men,  lived  in  peace.  The  earth  brought  forth,  without 
culture,  the  most  fruitful  harvests,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  birds,  which  were  admired  for  their 
song  and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  But  this  reigUi 
like  that  of  Saturn,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world,  were 
not  of  long  duration.  Tlie  great  spirit,  Tezcatlipoca,  the 
Brahma  of  the  nations  of  Anahuac,  offered  him  a  bever- 
age, which,  in  lendering  him  immortal,  inspired  him  with 
a  taste  for  travelling,  and  particularly  with  an  irresistible 
desire  of  visiting  a  distant  country,  called  by  tradition 
Tlapallan.  In  passing  through  the  territory  of  Cholula, 
Quetzaicoatl  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  offered  him  the  government  of  the  country.  He 
dwelt  twenty  years  among  them,  taught  them  to  cast 
metals,  orderedfasts  of  eight  days,  and  regulated  the  calen- 
dar. He  preached  peace  to  men,  and  would  permit  no 
other  offerings  to  the  divinity  than  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest.  From  Cholula  he  passed  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Goasacoalco,  where  he  disappeared,  after  having 
declared  to  the  Cholulans  that  he  would  return  in  a  short 
time,  to  govern  them  again  and  renew  their  happiness.    .^ 
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It  was  the  posterity  of  this  person  whom  the  unfortunate 
Montezuma  thought  he  recognised  in  the  soldiers  of  Cortez. 
'*  We  know  by  our  books,"  said  he,  in  his  first  interview 
with  the  ^mnish  general,  ''that  myself  and  those  who 
inhabit  this  country,  are  not  natives,  but  strangers,  who 
came,  from  a  great  distance.  We  know,  also,  that  the 
chief^'who  led  our  ancestors  hither,  returned  for  a  certain 
time  to  his  primitive  country,  and  thence  came  back  to 
seek  those  who  were  here  established.  He  found  them 
'  ; jparried  to  the  women  of  this  land,  having  a  numerous 
'j^  ^sterity,  and  living  in  cities  which  they  had  built!  Our 
ancestors  hearkened  not  to  their  ancient  master,  and  he 
returned  alone.  We  have  always  believed  that  his  de- 
scendants would,  one  day,  come  to  take  possession  of  this 
country.  Since  you  arrive  from  that  region  where  the  sun 
rises,  and  as  you  assure  me  you  have  long  known  us,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  that  the  king  who  snds  you  is  our  nat- 
ural master."  ^' 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Mexicans, — ^their  traditions  of 
the  mother  of  mankind  fallen  from  her  first  state  of  hap- 
piness and  innocence,— Ihe  remembrance  of  a  great  inun- 
dation, in  which  a  smuf^e,  familyj^scaped  on  a  raft, — the 
ffstory  of  a  pyramid  raised  byfUie  pride  oi  men,  and 
destroyed  by  the  anger  of  t&  0tKls, — the  ceremonies  of 
ablution  practised  at  the  birth  of  ehUdren, — the  idols  made 
with  the  dear  of  maize  and  distributed  in  morsels  to  the 
people  assemUed  in  the  temj^es, — the  confession  of  sins 
made  by  the  penitent, — the  religious  associations  similar 
to  the  Christian  convents  of  men  and  women, — the  univer- 
sal belief  that  white  men  with  long  beards  and  sanctity 
of  manners,  had  changed  the  religion  and  political  system 
of  nations*, — all  these  circumstances  led  the.  priests,  who 
accompanied  the  Spanish  army  dX  ihe>lime  of  the  conquest, 
to  the  b^f  that  a|iKNi^ery  dilRiimt^qpoch,  Christianity 
had  beei^teached  in  the  new  wotliBC '  It  is  no  way  doubt- 
ful that  Nestorianism,  mingled  with  the  Paganism  of  the 
East,  spread,  at  an  early  period,  through  Mantchoo  Tartary 
•  into  the  northeast  of  Asia.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  Christian  ideas  have  been  communicated  by  the  same 
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means  to  the  Mexican  naticms,  especially  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  northern  region  from  which  the  Toltecs  emigrated. 

A  few  Toltec  tribes  appear  to  have  mixed  with  the 
nations  who  formerly  inhabited  the  country  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Iroquois  and 
the  Hurons  made  hieroglyphical  paintings  on  wood,  which 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  Indians  of  Virginia  had  paintings,  representing,  in 
symbolical  characters,  the  events  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  space  of  sixty  years.  These  were  great  wheels, 
divided  by  sixty  spokes  into  as  many  equal  parts.  An 
early  traveller  relates  having  seen,  in  the  Indicuti  village 
of  Pommacomek,  one  of  these  hieroglyphical  cycles,  in 
which  the  epoch  of  the  arrival  of  the  whites  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia  was  marked  by  the  figure  of  a  swan  vomiting 
fire,  to  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  the  color  of  the  Euro- 
peans, their  passage  by  water,  and  the  destruction  which 
their  fire-arms  had  poured  on  the  red  men. 

At  Mexico,  the  use  of  painting  and  of  paper  manufac- 
tured from  the  maguey^  was  extended  far  beyond  the  lithits 
of  the  empire  of  Montezuma  to  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  whither  the  Toltecs  had  carried  their  language 
and  their  arts.  In  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala  the  inhab- 
itants of  Teochifipan  had  preserved  traditions  going  back 
to  the  time  of  a  great  deluge,  after  which,  their  ancestors, 
led  by  a  chief  named  Votan^  had  come  from  a  country 
lying  toward  the  north.  In  the  village  of  Tespixca,  there 
still  existed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  descendants  of  the 
family  of  Votan.  Those  persons  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  in  the  heroic  times, 
must  be  struck  at  finding  in  Mexico  a  name  whidh  recalls 
that  of  Wodan  or  Odin,  who  reigned  among  the  Scythians, 
and  whose  race,  according  to  the  very  remarkable  asser* 
tion  of  Bede,  "  gave  kings  to  a^eaf||umber  of  nations." 
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ABOsioutn  or  Ammiioa. — B^erttU  races  o^  the  Meanean  conquerors — 
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iecas —  Copan-^Utmal —  Chi<htmF^Zayi. 

_  ■• 

•  Thb  natio9is  which^  firom  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, successively  muiidated  Mexico ;  the  Toltecs,  the 
Chechemecas,  the  KahuallaeS;  the  Acolhuans,  the  Tlascal-, 
tecs  and  the  Astocs,  formed  a  single  group,  connected  by- 
analogy  of  language  end  manners,  somewhat  like  the 
Germans,  the  Norwegians,  the  (xoths  and  the  Danes,  who 
were  all  confounded  in  a  single  race,  that  of  the  Germanic 
nations.  It  ia  probable  that  other  nations,  the  Otomites, 
the  Cuitlatecs,  the  ZacaCecs,  and  the  Tarascs,  appeared 
before  the  Toltecs  in  the  territory  of  Mexico.  Wherever 
nations  have  advanced  in  the  same  direction,  the  position 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found,  marks,  in  some 
sort,  the  chronological  order  of  their  migrations.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  relative  antiquity  of  |ihe  different 
races  of  men  settled  in  the  mountains  of  MexiC0|  ibe  Cau- 
casus of  America,  it  appears  certain  that  nime  of  these 
nations,*from the Olmecs to the^Aztecs,  had,  for  alcmg  time, 
been  acquainted  with  the  barbarous  custom  of  sacrificing 
human  victims.  This  horrid  practice  was  introduced  by 
the  Aztecs,  and  gave  a  ferocious  and  sanguinary  character 
to  the  religious  worship  of  a  people,  among  whom  animals 
and  first  fruits  were  the  only  primitive  offerings.  The 
continual  wars  of  the  Aztecs,  after  they  had  fixed  their 
residence  on  the  islands  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tezcuco,  fur- 
nished them  with  so  abimdant  a  supply  of  victims,  that 
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human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  all  their  divinities  without 
exception.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  such  extreme  feroc- 
ity in  religious  ceremonies  among  a  people  whose  social 
and  political  state  reminds  us,  in  other  points  of  view,  of 
the  civilization  of  the  Chinese  and  the  inhabitants  of 

Japan. 

In  South  America,  the  most  powerful  nation,  the  Peru- 
vians, followed  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  most  bloody 
wars  were  waged  by  the  Incas  to  introduce  a  peaceable 
and  gentle  religion.  Human  sacrifices  disappeared  wher- 
ever the  descendants  of  Manco  Capac  carried  their  laws, 
their  divisions  into  castes,  their  language,  and  their  mo- 
nastic despotism. 

The  city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  the  year  1325 ;  and 
in  the  space  of  two  centuries,  the  progress  of  civilization 
was  so  rapid,  that  the  Spaniards,  on  their  arrival,  found, 
in  this  quarter  of  the  new  world,  regularly  organized 
states,  aristocratical,  i&onarchical  and  republican  forms  of 
government,  established  systems  of  law  and  religion, — 
immense  cities,  rivalling,  in  the  style,  character  and  magni- 
ficence of  their  edifices  and  temples,  those  of  the  old  world ; 
and  roads,  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works  seldom  sur- 
passed in  massiveness,  durability  and  grandeur.  The 
inhabitants  were  neatly  clothed ;  the  soil  was  tilled ;  many 
of  the  arts  had  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  adf 
vancement,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  in  some 
of  the  sciences,  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  that  of  the  con- 
querors. Guatimala  was  occupied  by  many  distinct 
tribes,  each  enjoying  its  own  peculiar  government  and 
institutions.  The  territory  farther  north,  was  divided  into 
several  kingdoms  and  republics,  of  which-  the  empire  of 
Mexico  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful. 

The  civilization  of  the  Mexican  States,  however,  was 
of  a  peculiar  character.  The  great  mass  of  the  populaticm 
was  uncultivated ;  society  was  kept  in  a  state  of  ordedr, 
not  by  the  intelligence  and  education  of  the  people,  but  by 
their  veneration  for  their  rulers.  The  public  records,  the 
festivals,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  agriculture,  were 
all  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  priesthood ;  and  when 
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and  oyerthrown  by  the  Spaniards,  while  those  more  an- 
cient structures,  which  served  as  their  models,  the  pyra- 
mids of  Cholula  and  Teotihuacan,  probably  from  their 
enormous  diniensions,  escaped  the  general  ruin.  An  idea 
of  the  remorseless  system  of  indiscriminate  destruction 
pursued  by  the  invaders,  may  be  gathered  from  the  letter 
of  Cortez  to  Charles  V.,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  subjugation  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  says  ; 
''I  formed  the  design  of  demolishing,  on  all  sides,  all  the 
houses,  in  proportion  as  we  became  masters  of  the  streets, 
so  that  we  should  not  advance  a  foot  without  having 
dertroyed  and  cleared  down  whatever  was  behind  us." 
Thus  continually,  in  the  examination  of  these  ancient 
monuments,  are  we  called  upon  to  lament  that  barbarian 
fury,  which,  in  the  heat  of  conquest,  was  abandoned  to 
every  excess ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  share  and  sympa- 
thize in  the  feelings  of  the  poor  vanquished  Indians,  as 
they  saw  the  objects  of  their  deepest  reverence  levelled 
with  the  dust. 

Prorti  these  causes,  as  well  as  from  the  gradual  depopu- 
lation and  final  abandonment  of  many  important  cities, 
whose  sites  are  now  only  conjecturally  known,  but  a  faint 
conception  can  be  obtained,  at  the  present  period,  of  their 
former  size  and  numbers.  The  old  writers,  many  of  whom 
were  eye-witnesses,  whose  accounts  we»  written  after  a 
long  residence  in  the  country,  give  us  a  high  idea  of  its 
ancient  population.  It  appears  evident  that  the  empire  of 
Mexico  and  the  territories  south  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  were  so  thickly  peopled  as  to  justify  the  assertion 
of  Cortez,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns  not  a  foot 
of  the  soil  was  left  uncultivated ;  and  the  cities  were  not 
only  numerous,  but  some  qf  them  contained  from  30,000  to 
60,000  houses.  The  city  of  Tezcuco,  including  its  suburbs, 
was  larger  than  Me^co,  and,  according  to  Torquemada, 
contained  140,000  houses.  Its  ruins,  visible  at  the  present 
day,  still  attest  its  ancient  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
Without  the  walls,  tumuli,  the  sepulchres  of  the  former 
inhabitants,  may  yet  be  observed,  and  also  the  remains  of 
a  fine  aqueduct,  still  perfect  enough  for  present  use.    With* 
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in  the  city  limits,  excayations  have  developed  the  foundar 
tions  of  large  edifices,  and  every  surrounding  object  points 
it  out  to  the  traveller  as  the  former  residence  of  a  numer- 
ous and  cultivated  population. 

Two  miles  from  Tezcuco,  the  village  of  Huexotla,  situ- 
ated on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  which 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Tezcuco,  exhibits 
signs  of  ancient  civilization  in  the  foundations  of  large  edi- 
fices, in  massive  aqueducts,  one  of  which,  covered  iridi 
rose-colored  cement,  still  exists  in  a  perfect  state,  and  in 
an  extensive  wall  of  great  height  and  thickness.  A  covered 
way,  flanked  by  parallel  walls,  proceeds  from  the  ancient 
city  to  the  bed  of  a  stream,  now  dry,  over  which  is  a  re- 
markable bridge,  with  a  pointed  arch,  forty  feet  high,  sup- 
ported on  one  side  by  a  pyramidal  mass  of  masonry. 

At  Palenque,  in  Chiapa,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  city, 
completely  overgrown  with  a  thick  forest  The  princii^ 
edifice  is  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  royal  palace.  It  is  surrounded  by  corridors 
and  porticoes,  the  roofs  of  which  are  supported  by  plain 
rectangular  pillars,  without  bases,  and  crowned  by  square 
blocks  o{  stonCf  above  which  are  long  blocks  of  stone 
stretching  from  column  to  column.  These  were  covered 
with  designs  in  stucco  work.  From  each  of  these  por- 
ticoes there  was  an  entrance  to  chambers,  whose  walls 
were  ornamented  with  medallions  or  compartments  in 
stucco,  alternating  with  niched  window^.  Some  of  the 
medallions  appear  to  have  contained  a  series  of  busts  and 
heads.  In  one  of  the  chambers  the  device  is  a  species  of 
grotesque  mask  with  a  crown  and  long  beard,  under  which 
are  two  crosses,  one  within  the  other.  Two  rooms  are 
adorned  with  designs  in  stucco,  and  contain  statues  orna- 
mented with  strings  of  jewels.  In  other  buildings  at  Pa- 
lenque, are  also  stucco-designs,  bas-reUefs  and  sculptures, 
representing  a  great  variety  of  figures,  most  of  them 
apparelled  and  decorated  with  pearl  necklaces,  caps  and 
helmets  adorned  with  flowers  and  a  multitude  of  other 
ornaments.  A  peculiarity  of  all  the  himian  figures  is  in 
the  great  size  of  the  nose,  a  remarkable  protrusion  of  the 
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under  lip,  and  the  absence  of  a  beard.  Other  relievos 
exhibit  human  sacrifices,  hieroglyphical  symbols,  and  men 
dancing  with  palm  leaves  in  their  hands.  One  figure,  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  deity,  is  sitting,  in  EUndoo  style,  upon  a 
throne  ornamented  on  each  side  with  the  enormous  head 
and  claws  of  an  animal ;  another  is  seated  cross-legged 
upon  a  two-headed  monster,  and  is  receiving  an  offering 
from  a  man  in  a  kneeling  attitude ;  and  it  is  observed  of 
all  these  representations  that  every  appearance  of  martial 
instruments  seems  to  be  wanting.  Some  of  the  windows 
are  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ;  and  on  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  apartments  is  a  tablet  of  sculptured  stone,  exhibit- 
ing the  figure  of  a  large  and  richly  ornamented  cross  placed 
upon  an  altar  or  pedestal.  A  priest  stands  on  one  side,  in 
an  attitude  of  adjuration,  and  on  the  other  side  appears 
another  priest  presenting  some  offering,  apparently  a  yoimg 
child.  On  the  top  of  the  cross  is  seated  a  sacred  bird, 
which  has  two  strings  of  beads  around  its  neck,  from 
which  is  suspended  a  curious  Mexican  flower,  resembling 
the  human  hand. 

At  Patinamit,  in  Guatimala,  once  existed  a  very  large 
city.  Ruins  have  been  discovered  of  an  edifice  of  hewn 
stone  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  opposite  to  this,  on 
the  other  side  of  a  spacious  square,  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  palace.  Vestiges  of  streets,  broad  and  straight, 
and  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  discern- 
ible over  a  wide  extent  of  ground. 

The  ancient  city  of  Zacatecas  was  approached  by  a 
great  causeway,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and 
surrounded  by  a  thick  wall.  Remains  of  towers  exist  here, 
with  walls  of  great  thickness.  Immense  quadrangles  and 
terraces  of  hewn  stone  are  scattered  in  every  direction. 
Columns  are  standing  erect,  and  pyramids  of  various  sizes 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  explorer  as  to  their  original 
destination.  Remains  of  an  aqueduct  are  to  be  seen,  and 
an  immense  block  of  porphyry,  on  which  is  an  indentation 
resembling  the  print  of  a  human  foot,  which,  as  the  Indian 
tradition  affirms,  has  been  caused  by  actual  pressure. 

In  Honduras,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Copan  pre- 


the  doors  of  which  are  rings  of  stone,  supposed 
been  used  as  supporters  to  tapestries  or  curtains ; 
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(also  two  lateral  chambers,  across  which  beams  of  wood, 
one  of  which  is  still  visible,  appear  to  have  been  laid. 
Thepe  are  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  the  support 
of  hammocks.  Another  of  the  buildings  contains  a  court, 
paved  with  small  square  stones,  each  of  which  is  exquis- 
itely carved  in  demi-relief  with  the  exact  figure  of  a  tortoise; 
they  are  arranged  in  fours,  with  the  heads  of  the  loptoises 
together,  and  amount  in  number  to  forty-three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty. 
The  stone  is  hard  and  very  much  worn.  The  Great 
Teocalli  of  Uxmal  is  a  lofty  pyramid,  with  an  exterior 
coating  of  stone-worli.  This  pyramid  was  ascended  on 
the  eastern  aide  by  a  flight  of  one  hundred  steps,  each  a 
foot  in  height.  A  platform  at  the  summit,  ninety-one  feet 
long  and  forty-five  broad,  supports  a  lemple  above  eighty 
feet  in  length.  This  temple  contained  three  chambers, 
and  on  its  front  is  a  platform,  the  sides  of  which  are  curi- 
p  ously  sculptured.     It  is  supposed  that  sacrifices  were  per- 
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fonned  here,  after  which  the  bodies  of  the  victims  wei^ 
precipitated  down  the  side  of  the  pyramid.  On  the  west- 
em  front  of  the  temple  are  four  figures,  similar  to  caryati- 
des, cut  in  stone  with  great  fidelity  and  elegance.  Their 
hands  are  crossed  upon  the  breast,  and  hold  some  instru- 
ment ;  the  head  is  enveloped  in  \  covering  resembling  a 
casque,  with  an  ornament  in  the  ears  in  the  Egyptian  style; 
about  the  neck  is  a  garment,  of  the  skin  of  the  cayman, 
with  a  border  beautifully  worked ;  and  round  the  waist  is 
a  girdle.  Above  each  is  sculptured  a  death's-head  with 
four  cross-bones.  All  these  sculptures  are  neatly  executed 
and  brilliantly  colored.  The  eastern  front  of  the  temple 
has  two  apartments  or  doorways,  and  two  Uttle  pavilions, 
each  supported  by  two  pilasters',  above  which  appear  soma 
indications  of  capitals.  The  sides  of  this  pyramid  wdv^ 
overgrown  with  trees,  and  are  very  steep ;  upon  its  comers 
something  like  the  heads  of  elephants  have  been  sculp- 
tured. Other  figures  and  Jiieroglyphics  abound  in  the 
ruins,  among  which  are  a  double  triangle  and  a  globe,  so 
arranged  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  having  been  intended 
to  symbolize  the  four  elements. 

At  C2ii-chen,  in  Yucatan,  are  very  extensive  ruins,  sim- 
ilar in  character  to  those  of  Uxmal.  The  largest  of  these 
is  an  immense  temple,  the  different  portions  of  which  appear 
to  have  formed  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Another  edi- 
fice bears  the  name  of  the  "House  of  the  Caciques,"  and 
presents  a  front  singularly  ornamented,  with  a  wide  en- 
trance. All  the  ruins  at  this  place  abound  with  halls, 
chambers,  galleries,  terraces,  and  corridors,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  any  idea  to  the  reader  by  a  written 
description.  The  walls,  both  internally  and  externally,. 
present  innumerable  sculptures  of  fantastic  figures,  many 
of  rfiom  very  ably  executed.  It  is  remarkable  that  here, 
as  in  other  places  where  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be 
foimd,  the  lofty  pyramid  is  not  wanting.  These  pyramids 
are  always  surmounted  by  other  structures,  although  the 
precise  object  of  erecting  these  buildings  to  such  a  height, 
is  not  easily  to  be  guessed.  Yet  it  is  no  less  remarkable 
that  traditions  similar  to  that  of  the  tower  of  Babel  and  of 
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Noah's  ark  were  firmly  established  in  ihe  memory  of  the 
aborigiDes.     In  Cliiapa  the  Inhabitants  repeated  the  legend 


'  Votan,  who  was  present  at  the  fciiilding  of  the  great 

■  totver,  when  mankind  received  four  different  languages, 

^^nd  who  was  then  commanded  to  people  and  make  a  divi- 

L  of  the  lands  of  Anahnac.     In  one  of  the  Mexican 

bic lure-writings,  there  is  a  delineation  of  the   Mexican 

I  Noah,  or  Coxcox,  who,  with  his  wife,   was  saved  in  a 

fcanoe,  and  finally,  upon  the  siihsidence  of  the  flood,  was 

I  Jauded  upon  a  mountain  called  CoUniacan.     Their  chil- 

l  dren  were  bom  dnmb,  aht}  received  different  languages 

1  dove  npon  a  Softy  tree,     The  natives  of  Mechoacan 

Slave  a  tradition,  which,  if  it  bo  correctly  reported,  accords 

'  most  singidarly  with  the  narrative  of  Noah's  flood,     They 

say  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  delude,  Tezpi  embarked 

with  his  wife  and  children,  taking  with  them  various  aJTi- 

mals  and  several  seeds  of  fruits,  in  a  calli,  or  house.    When 

the  waters  began  to  withdraw;.he  scut  out  a  bird  called 

awn,  which  remained,  feeding  upon  carrion.      He  then 

I  sent  out  other  birds,  which  did  not  return,  except  the  hum- 
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miiig-bird,    which  brought  back   a  small  brauch  in  iU 
moudi. 


Bkiiu  of  Zagi. 

At  Zayi,  the  traveller  may  discover  heaps  qf  ruins  oven* 
grown  with  ■  trees  and  bushes.  Terraces,  gallerio.s,  and 
hails  compose  those  stupendous  structures,  and  bewilder 
the  explorer,  who  seeks  in  vain,  in  their  present  dilapidated 
condition,  for  any  accurate  plan  of  the  whole  pile.  Near 
Merida  arc  ruins  of  edifices  constructed  of  stones  of  enor- 
mous size  and  covered  with  sculptures.  There  liavo  biieii 
observed  in  a  single  wall  one  hundred  and  seventeen  stones 
sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  and  inserted  in  the  mason-  ■ 
ry.  There  are  vacancies  for  fourteen  more,  which  have 
fallen  down,  and  the  whole  hundred  and  thirty-ouc  are 
HUpposed  to  represent  that  number  of  Kaloims,  or  Maya, 
ages.  Aaicieut  structures  also  abound  in  various  other 
parts  of  Kexico  and  Central  America. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Aborioinu  or  America. —  Vaneties  ^f  the  native  Americans — North 
American  Indians —  General  description — The  Esquimaux — The  Black- 
foot  Indians — T%e  Knisteneaux — The  Mandans — their  dances — 7%e 
Indian  "medicine**  charm — Maiidan  cemeteries — The  Camanches — 
their  expert  horsemanship — Tfte  Chippeways — The  Sioux — their 
ornamented  cradles — 7%g  Kaskaskias — Indian  robes — South  Ameri- 
can Indians — The  Peruvians — The  Araucanians — The  Abipones — 
TTte  Patagonians — extravagant  stories  respecting  their  enormous 
stature — Present  state  of  these  Indians — JTie  Fuegians — their  wretched 
life  and  barbarous  manners — Horrible  cannibalism  of  these  savages. 

In  the  immense  extent  of  territcHry  from  the  Arctic 
regions  to  Cape  Horn,  there  must  of  course  be  some  variety 
in  complexion  and  physical  structure  among  the  inhabi- 
:«lants;  yet  the  general  resemblance  of  the  diflerent  mem- 
bers of  this  great  family  of  the  human  race,  is  very 
remarkable.  In  height  they  do  not  differ  generally  from 
the  Europeans.  Their  color  varies  from  a  cimiamon  brown 
to  a  deep  copper  hue,  and  sometimes  olive-yellow.  They 
almost  universally  have  straight,  black  hair.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  face  are  all  large  and  strongly  marked,  except 
the  eyes,  which  ajre  sunk  deep  into  the  head.  ITic  fore- 
head is  conunonly  low,  and  slightly  retreating  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  cheek-bones  are  high  and  widely 
separated.  For  a  long  time  they  were  supposed  to  be 
naturally  beardless,  but  this  arose  from  the  care  which 
they  always  take  to  remove  the  hair  from  the  chin. 

The  Esquimaux  who  inhabit  the  horthem  part  of  North 
America,  differ  considerably  from  the  other  natives  of  this 
part  of  the  continent ;  and  a  corresponding  distinction  is 
observed  in  South  America  among  the  Patagonians  and 
Fuegians.    The  Esquimaux  are  small  in  stature^  and  have 
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haid,  disagreeable  features ;  their  cheeks  are  tomid 
iQundi^li ;  their  noses  small  and  flat,  and  their  whole  phys- 
iognomy much  resembling  that  of  the  most  ill-favored 
Tartar  tribee. 

I'lie  Blackfoot  Indians  are  distinguished  for  the  gaudi- 
nets  of  their  attire.  The  dress  of  one  of  ttieir  chiefs  con- 
Bisls  of  a  shirt  or  timic,  made  of  deer-skins  finely  dressed, 
and  placed  together  with  the  necks  of  the  skins  down- 
ward, and  the  hind  lege  stitched  together,  the  seams 
rnmihig  down  each  arm  from  the  neck  to  the  knuckles 
of  the  hand.  The  whole  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
embroidery  of  porcnpinc  quills,  and  a  fringe  of  the  locks 
of  hair  from  the  enemies  he  has  slain  in  battle. 

The  Knislenaux  are  of  small  stature,  but  strong  and 
active.     Tliey  are  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Black- 
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iet,  who  ari!  their  neighbors  on  the  west.     Tliey  occupy  ^^| 

|te  counlry   near   the   mouth   of  the   Yellowstone,  and  ^^| 

fctend  northwesterly  into  the  British  territory.  ^H 
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(I.  The  Mandans  dwell  on  the  I'pjx-r  Missoiiri.     They  are 

'Very  idle  race,  devoting  a  great  pari  of  their  lime    to 

niers  amusement.     The  young  men  furnish  provisions  by 

hnntuig  bufialoes,  which  exist  in  abundance  iu  their  uelgh- 


borhood,  while  the  remainder  of  Ihc  tribe  are  ncnifiied  u 
iheir  dances,  of  which  thoy  liuvc  a  grrai  viiriiiy.  ;is  ilu 
buffalo  dance,  the  boastins  dance,  tlip  licL'L'iiiir  ii;Miri>,  iln 
scalp  dance,  &c.  Each  dance  has  its  [irciihar  miul',  uhjcli 
is  of  so  mysterious  a  character  lliat  mini;  Inn  ilir  ■■  nii'ili- 
cine-incn"  know  its  true  inijiort.  Tin'  '■  inedinni' "  is  ;i 
charm  of  peculiar  potency  auioiig  the  tribes  in  lliis  pari  nl 
the  continent.  It  is  a  sort  of  [alismau,  to  whieli 
ascribe  a  wonderful  and  supern.itiual  power. 
"  raedicine-bag "  is  made  of  the  skin  of  a  boast, 
or  reptile,  stuffed  with  moss,  and  ornamented 
gaudily.     Every  Indian  of  these  tribes  carries  his  mcdi 
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cine-bag,  antl  its  value  is  beyond  all  price  ;  for,  to  sell  OT 
give  it  away  would  disgrace  him  fi)re\'cr.  He  carries  itJ 
iulo  battle  and  trusts  to  it  for  protection.  If  he  loses  it, 
though  fighting  e^-er  so  bravely,  life  endures  the  utmost 
disgrace ;  his  enemy  carries  it  off  as  a  trophy,  and  lie 
remains  in  a  slate  ol"  degrjidulion  till  he  can  replace  his 
Diediciue  by  rushf'ig  iulo  Imtile  and  plundering  one  from 
a  enemy  whom  he  slays  with  his  own  hand. 


The  Mandan  cemeteries  art;  always  in  the  immediate 
Neighborhood  of  their  villages.  They  never  bury  ilieir 
1,  but  place  the  bodies  on  slightscatlblds,  just  above  the 
neh  of  human  hands,  and  out  of  the  way  of  wolves  and 
,  wliere  they  are  left  to  moidder  and  decay.  The 
(dy  is  dressed  in  its  beat  attire,  painted,  oiled,  and  sup- 
|tied  with  bow,  q^uiver,  shield,  pipe,  tobacco,  knife,  flint, 
',  and  provisions  enough  to  last  a  few  days.     A  buf- 
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fidtfa  skin,  fresh  takan  from  the  animal,  ; 
round  the  body  and  tightly  wound  with  thongs.  Ouer 
coverings  are  added,  till  the  corpse  is  enveloped  so  as 
totally  to  exclude  the  air.  It  is  then  placed  on  the  scaf- 
fold, where  the  bodies  remain  till  ihcy  decay  and  fail  to 


the  gi^nd ;  the  Indians  then  liury  all  Diu  hours  except  tlio 
skulls,  which  they  dispose  in  circlos  of  ;i  hundred  or  more 
on  the  gronnd,  eight  or  nine  incites  npart,  all  faeing-'the 
centre.  In  the  midst  of  the  circle  is  a  little  knoll,  on  which 
are  two  buffalo  ekplU,  and  between  them  is  erected  a 
"  medicine- pole,"  abou'Uwenly  feet  high,  supporting  nuuiy 
articles  of  mystery  and  Stipe rslili  on. 

The  Camanchcs  are  a  powerful  tribe,  inhabiting  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas  and  Mexico.  They  amount  to  thirty  nr 
forty  thousand,  and  ate  the  most  export  in  horsemanship 
of  ail  the  North  American  Indians.  When  on  foot,  tlicir 
movements  are  heavy  and  ungracefulj  but  the  moment 
they  mount  th«ii  horses,  they  seem  metamorphosed,  ir.d— 
surprise  the  8|g(?tator  with  the  agility,  (?ase,  and  elegance 
of  their  movements.  They  pay  much  attention  to  agticiU- 
•  ture,  and  live  in  Urge  Tillages  surrounded  w'uVi  com-^eVas. 
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While  travelling  on  horseback,  the  arms  of  the  child  are 
fastened  luider  the  bandages.     In  travelling  on  toot,  the 
c^le  is  hung  at  the  mother's  back  by  a  strap  passing' 
Tfeund  her  forehead. 

The  Kaskaskias  were  formerly  an  exceedingly  powerfnl 
tribe,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio ;  but  they  have  lately  dwindled  away  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  Nothing  but  a  small  remnant  of  the 
J  tribe  now  exists,  incorporated  with  the  Peorias  of  Illinois. 
They  9te  now  moving  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri,  and 
will  unJoiibfoJly,  in  ifi''  i;i>ursi'  <jf  u  fi.'w  yi/ar^,  hp.  entirely 
extinct. 
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The  Indian  robes  ari>«oiimionly  made  of  bnffalo  skin^ 
"  with  the  hair  remaining,' and  the,  inside  finely  and  deli^ 
cately  dressed.  On  this  side  arc  painted  representation.'?  of 
■  the  battles  in  which  tbc  possessor  has  been  engaged.  The 
cut  which  we  introduce  on  the  next  page,  sliows  the  robe 
of  a  Mandan  chief,  described  by  Mr,  Catlin.  It  contains 
the  representation  of  twelve  battles,  fought  by  him,  in 
which  he  took  fourteen  scalps. 

In  South  America  may  still  be  found  great  numbers  of 
the  aboriginal  populalion;  some  trib^conlinuing  in  tbeir 
primitive  independence,  but  the  gre^R  part  in  a  state  of 
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subjection  to  their  European  conquerors.    The  PeruYiana, 
once  a  refined,  cultivated,  and  industrious  nation,  are  now 


Indian  robe. 


sunk  into  abject  slavery  and  idleness,  with  nothing  but  the 
memory  of  the  'tncient  Incas,  and  the  ruins  of  antique 
edifices,  to  remind  them  of  their  former  prosperity.  The 
Araucanians,  in  the  soutliern  part  of  Chili,  still  maintain 
their  wild  independence,  and  have  maintained  perpetual 
want  with  the  Spaniards  ever  since  the  invasion  of  the 
country.  In  Paraguay  are  the  Abi  pones,  a  warlike  and 
equestrian  tribe,  long  formidable  enemies  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  who  are  as  expert  in  horsemanship  as  the  Camanches 
of  North  America. 

The  Patagonians  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
American  aborigines,  not  only  for  their  uncommon  stature, 
but  for  the  romantic  tales  respecting  their  gigantic  size 
which  were  propagated  by  the  early  voyagers  and  credited 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Magellan  was  the  first  who 
described  these  giants.  He  met  some  at  Port  St.  Julian^ 
of  one  of  whom,  the  narrator  says,  that  the  heads  of  the 
Europeans  scarcely  camo  up  to  his  waist,  and  his  voice 
was  as  loud  as  tlult  of  a  bull.    In  Loyasa's  voyages,  a 
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short  lime  after,  he  was  visited  by  two  canoes,  the  sidsi 
of  which  were  formed  of  the  ribs  of  whales ;  the  men  were 


nf  a   most  gigantic  size,  but   tlirir   meaRiireniciit  ia  not 

staled.     Mir  Francis  Drake  foimd  them  seven  feet  and  a 

half  ill  height,  if  we  may  credit  tlie  narrative  of  his  voyage.  . 

Van  Voort  heard  of  a  tribe  of  Patagoiiians  ten  or  twelve  J 

^  feet  iti  sialiirc,  thongh  he  saw  none  who  were  more  thait  " 

L  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ordinary  size.     Leinaire  and  \ 

I  Schouten  found  groves  containing  slieletons  ten  or  eleven  J 

ffeei  in  length,  with  skulls  so  largo  ihal  the  sailors  could  I 

Lpul  them  on  their  heads  in  the  manner  of  helmets- 

,       Bougainville,  in  1767,  landed  among  the   Patagonians.  I 

L  Of  their  size,  he  remarks, — "They  have  a  ^ne   shape f  J 

among  those  whom  we  saw,  not  one  was  below  five  feeta 

ten  inches  Und  a  quarter,  nor  above  sis  feet  two  inches  \ 

I  and  a  half.     Their  gigantic  appearance  arises  torn  their  I 


prodigiously  broad  shoulders,  the  size  of  their  heads,  and 
ihe  thickness  of  their  limbs."  Commodore  Byron  gives  a 
more  striking  account  of  them.  "One,  who  afterwards 
appeared  to  be  the  chief,  camo  towards  me;  he  was  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  and  seemed  to  realize  liie  tales  of  mon- 
sters in  a  human  shape.  He  liad  the  skin  of  some  wild 
beast  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  as  a  Stolcfi  Highlander 
wears  his  plaid,  and  was  painted  so  as  to  make  the  most 
hideous  appearance  1  ever  beheld.  Round  one  eye  was  a 
large  circle  of  white ;  a  circle  of  biack  surrounded  the 
other,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  was  streaked  with  paint  of 
different  colors.  I  did  not  measure  him,  but  if  I  may 
judge  of  his  height  by  tlie  proportion  of  his  stature  to  my 
own,  it  could  not  be  less  than  seven  feet,"  He  further 
states,  that  one  of  the  crew,  who  was  six  feet  two  inches 
high,  looked  like  a  pigmy  among  these  giants. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  l!ie  Patagonians 
were  formerly  a  taller  race  than  at  present,  and  that,  by  a 
different  mode  of  life,  and  riding  on  horseback,  which  they 
began  to  practise  soon  after  the  Spaniards  introdiiced 
ihose  animaJs,  or  by  inlermarriage  with  the  southern  or 
Fucgian  tribes,  they  have  degenerated  into  a  smaller  race, 
and  have  lost  all  claim  to  the  title  of  giants.  Yet  thei> 
bulky,  muscular  forms  and  length  of  body  in  some  mea- 
sure confirm  the  above  accounts;  for,  had  the  present  gen- 
eration proportional  limbs,  tlicy  might,  witiiout  any  exag- 
geration, justify  the  account  of  Commodore  Byron.  The 
Jesuit  missionary,  Falkner,  who,  from  an  intercourse  of 
forty  years  with  the  Indians  of  South  America,  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  authorities,  says,  speaking  of 
a  Patagouian  named  Cangapol, — "This  chief,  who  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards,  Cacique  Bravo,  was  tall  and  well 
proportioned.  He  must  have  been  seven  feet  and  some 
inches  in  height,  because  on  tiptoe  I  could  not  reach  tlie 
top  of  his  head.  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  him, 
and  went  some  journeys  in  his  company.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect ever  having  seen  an  Indi;u!  that  was  above  an  inch  or 
two  taller  than  Cangapol.  His  brother,  Sausimiaii,  was 
only  about  six  feet  high." 
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Captains  King  and  Fitzroy,  who  visited  Patagonia  in 
1827,  give  us  very  circumstantial  descriptions  of  the 
inhabitants,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  these  people  are 
the  tallest  race  of  men  in  the  world.  Many  individuals 
are  of  enormous  stature ;  and  the  mediimi'  height  of  the 
men  is  within  an  inch  of  six  feet.  The  women  are  not  so 
tall,  but  ure  in  proportion  broader  and  stouter.  The  head 
is  long,  broad,  and  flat,  and  the  forehead  low,  with  the  hair 
growing  within  an  inch  of  the  eyebrows,  which  are  bare. 
Their  eyes  are  often  placed  obliquely,  and  have  little 
expression.  The  nose  is  generally  flat  and  turned  up, 
though  sometimes  aquiline.  The  mouth  is  wide,  with 
promment  lips ;  the  jaws  are  broad,  which  gives  the  face  a 
square  appearance ;  the  chest  is  broad  and  very  full ;  the 
limbs  are  small,  and  the  body  is  long,  large,  and  fat.  As  to 
their  character,  the  Patagonians  are  friendly,  without  that 
disposition  to  quarrel,  after  the  novelty  of  first  acquaint- 
ance has  worn  off*,  which  is  so  common  among  savages  in 
general.  They  have  frequent  communication  with  the 
sealing  vessels  which  frequent  these  shores,  bartering  their 
guanaco  skins  and  meat,  their  mantles  and  furs,  for  beads, 
knives,  brass  ornaments,  &c.  They  keep  horses  and  dogs, 
iind  live  in  huts  or  tents  covered  with  skins.  When  at 
war,  or  expectmg  an  attack,  they  exercise  on  horseback  in 
their  armor  every  other  evening.  The  horsemanship  of  the 
Patagonians,  though  very  skilful,  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  Araucanians.  From  their  weight,  and  the  openness 
of  their  country,  they  do  not  habitually  ride  so  hard,  nor 
practise  so  many  manoeuvres  as  the  Araucanian,  who  can 
hang  at  the  side  of  his  horse  while  at  full  speed,  directing 
him  by  voice  and  reins.  They  are  fond  of  racing,  and  at 
almost  every  leisure  hour,  either  horses  or  play  engage 
their  attention ;  for  they  are  also  great  gamblers.  "They 
bet  upon  the  horse  races,  and  will  sometimes  stake  their 
wives  and  children. 

If  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  furnish  us  with  the 
examples  of  the  highest  point  to  which  the  civilization  of 
the  native  Americans  had  reached,  the  tribes  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  on  the  other  hand,  show  the  aboriginal  barbarism, 
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at  its  lowest  point.    At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  -west- 
em  continent,  savage  hfc  may  be  found  in  its  ludest  and 
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most  repulsive  shape.  Tlie  Puegian  is  almost  as  degraded 
a  specimen  of  the  human  race  as  the  native  of  New  Hol- 
land. In  external  appearance  he  is  not  much  siiperidr  t9 
an  ourang-outang.  The  habits  of  these  people  indicate 
hardly  more  intellect  tlian  is  seen  in  the  instinct  df  a  brute. 
Their  huts  are  the  rudest  structures  in  all  savage  architec- 
ture, and  their  abodes  are  often  little  different  from  the  lair 
of  a  wild  beast.  They  wear  hardly  any  covering,  in  spite 
of  the  cold  and  stormy  climate  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
Theii  food  is  almost  exclusively  fish,  as  hardly  anything 
grows  upon  the  sterile  rocks  they  inhabit.  They  a^the 
most  horrid  of  cannibals,  and  somalimes,  when  atprms  ud 
deep  snow  prevent  thUir  obtaining  food  as  usual^  ««ze  the 
oldest  woman  of  their  party,  suffocate  her  over  a  thick 
amoke,  and  then  devoui  every  particle  of  her  flesh. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


DiSCOTCBIES    A»l>    OONqtESTS  OY  THE  SpANUfiDS. Idoui  of  I  he  dnClfUfl 

respecting  a  walent  tolUineat — Tradilion  of  the  Welsh  in  America 
— DiscuKery  of  Amtrica  by  the  Nortfanen —  Colony  of  Norlhmen  in 
Rhode  Island —  Cahaidms — His  projects  of  dtscmieiy — His  efforU  at  the 
Spanish  eoari — He  is  patronited  by  Quera  Iiabdla — He  discovers 
America — Notions  of  the  Spaniards  respecting  India — Ihbacco  discov- 
ered in  Cv/ia — Return  of  Columl/ia — ExuJlalion  of  the  Spaniards — 
Second  voyage  of  Culvmbas — Setllement  made  in  the  West  India 
Islands — Third  voyage  of  Columlius — Diseopery  of  the  eonlmenl — 
Columbus  arrested  and  sent  to  Spain — Hisfourth  myagc — Jngratiliide 
of  the  Spanish  covrl  twaard  Calvmhus — His  death — Voyage  and  arti- 
fices of  Amerigo  Vttpwxi — Balboa  discovtrs  the  South  Seii — Invasion 
of  Mexico  by  Cortes — Hr  burnt  hi*  ships  and  pcnelrales  into  the  inte- 
rior— Behaeior  of  Ike  Emperor  Montezuma — TTle  SpanioTTis  enter 
the  city  of  Men.ro —  Captieili/  and  death  of  ManlEnunui — Disasters  of 
l/u:  Spaniards — Siege  and  capture  of  Mexico — Subjugalioaoflheviht}!* 
empire — Conqvest  of  Gvalimala. 


Spaniardi  ammimifating  with  the  natives, 
ToLUMKs  have  been  written  on  iho  question  whether  th« 
western  continent  \ 


i  known  to  the  civilized  nations  of 
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the  Old  World.  Did  no  Phenician,  Greek  or  Arabian  nav- 
igator ever  ventuio  across  the  formidable  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic  Oceanl  Did  ihey  never  succeed  in  lifting,  for  a 
moment,  that  veil  of  obscurity  which  covered  from  their 
view  the  vast  regions  toward  the  setting  sun?  Authors, 
inspired  by  this  subject,  have  explored  the  records  of  every 
naval  state  in  antiquity  for  some  indications,  more  or  less 
distinct,  of  voyages  of  discovery  or  adventure  towards  the 
west,  but  the  result  of  all  their  researches  has  been  that 
the  writings  of  the  ancients  contain  nothing  that  can  be 
relied  upon  confirmatory  of  such  a  supposition.  There  are 
distinct  notices  of  voyages  undertaken  along  the  eastern 
and  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  southern  coast  of  Asia, 
and  the  northern  of  Europe ;  but  there  is  no  shadow  of 
evidence  that  any  mariner  of  the  Old  World  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  steer  into  the  vast  ocean  of  the  west. 


e/  thi  Northmen. 


A  story  of  a  more  recent  date  existSj  founded  on  a  tra- 
dition of  a  voyage  made  by  a  bodjrfcf  Welsh,  under  Prince 
Madoc,  to  America;  but  this  is  a  pure  fiction.  The  first 
European  visitors  of  the  western  continent  were,  undoubt- 
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he  Northmen,  who,  during  the  middle  ages,  had  set- 
tled in  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Tliese  hardy  and  adven- 
turous navigators  gradually  extended  their  voyages  to  the 
coast  of  I^brador  and  Newfoundland,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century  had  estabhshed  themEclves 
on  the  territory  of  the  United  States,- — a  remarkable  fact, 
whicfi  the  r«cent  discovery  of  Icelandic  hisiorical  recorda 
seems  to  have  substantiated  beyond  all  reasonable  doiibi. 
The  Northmen  named  the  country  Vinland,  from  the 
abundance  of  wild  grapes  which  they  foimd  growing. 
They  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
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From  the  whole  of  his  maritime  knowledge,  and  from 
profoimd  meditation  on  the  theory  of  the  earth,  as  it  was 
then  understood,  he  became  fully  convinced,  not  only  thai 
there  must  be  inhabited  lands  further  west,  but  that  ii 
shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  then  the  great  object 
of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  might  be  found  by  steering 
in  that  direction,  than  round  the  continent  of  Africa.  From 
the  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Paul  Toscanelli, 
a  Florentine  of  great  skill  in  cosmography,  it  appears  that 
he  had  entertained  these  notions  as  early  as  1474.  Inspired 
with  this  belief,  he  projected  a  plan  of  discovery  and 
laid  it  before  the  government  of  Genoa ;  but  the  want  of 
an  enterprising  spirit,  and,  perhaps,  narrow  conceptions, 
caused  his  offer  to  be  rejected,  as  the  scheme  of  a  vision- 
ary. Coliunbus  next  applied  to  John  II.,  king  of  Portugal, 
who  received  him  favorably;  but  the  officers  whom  ho 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  matter  were  mean  and  treach- 
erous enough  to  despatch,  secretly,  an  expedition  of  their 
own,  fiumished  with  the  charts  and  directions  of  Columbus, 
to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  accomplishing  his  own  great 
design.  The  Portuguese  navigators,  however,  had  not  the 
coulage  to  sail  far,  and  Columbus,  fired  with  indignation 
at  this  base  treatment,  immediately  left  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  his  brother, 
Bartholomew,  to  England,  to  make  a  proposal  of  his  scheme 
to  Henry  VII. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  then  carrying  on  a  war 
against  the  Moors  of  Granada.  Columbus,  no  way  dis- 
couraged by  this  unfavorable  conjuncture  of  affairs,  imme- 
diately laid  his  plan  before  the  Spanish  court.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  received  him  courteously,  and  listened  to  the 
proposal,  but,  not  feeling  competent  to  decide  upon'a  matter 
which  required  so  much  scientific  knowledge,  they  referred 
it  to  the  consideration  of  a  body  of  learned  monks  at  Sala- 
manca. These  profound  scholars  were  startled  at  the  bold- 
ness of  the  theory  proposed  by  Columbus,  and  quoted  texts 
of  Scripture  against  his  mathematical  arguments.  Such 
%  men  were  not  to  be  convinced,  and  his  scheme  was 
rejected.     Seven  years  were  spent  in  patient  and  repeated 
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mlicitations,   at  the  Spanish  court,   and  Columbus  was 
about  to  abandon  the  country  in  despair  and  betake  him- 
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self  to  Franco,  when  he  received  uncxpccled  encourage- 
ment from  Marchena,  the  superior  of  tlic  convent  at  ha 
Rabida,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Coiunibds,  wlio  persuaded 
him  to  remain  a  little  longer,  wliile  he  made  exertions  ill 
his  behalf  with  t)ic  ktnf^  and  queen.  This  ecclesiastic 
interceded  so  warmly  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  tliat 
the  queen  was  gained  over ;  but  the  cold-hearted  and  par- 
simonious Ferdmand  refiised  his  assent,  on  the  score  of  tlie 
expense  attending  the  project.  Once  more  rejected,  Colum-  ■ 
bus  lost  all  hope  of  Spain.  He  determined  to  abandon  the 
kingdom  forever,  and  immediately  left -the  court. 

He  had  already  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his  journey, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  mp.sscnger  that  had  been 
despatched  after  him.  The  queen  had  otfarcd  lo  pledge 
her  jewers  to  raise  money  for  tlic  expeditiort,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  Ferdinand  was  overcome.  Diamonds  have  sel- 
dom  been  put  to  a  nobler  uJh.  A  trcafy  was  immediately 
•igned ;  Columbus  was  appointed  admiral  in  all  the  seas  to 
be  dftovered  by  him,  and  viceroy  in  all  tha  territories  j 
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and  10  enjoy,  wiili  his  descendants,  a  tenth  of  all  the  profit^  j 
accruing  from  tlie  expedition.  A  fleet  of  three  small  ve»f  < 
sels  was  equipped,  and  Columbns  put  to  sea  on  the  3d  of  , 
August,  1492. 


His  pussa^  across  the  Atlantic  lasted  till  the  12th  of 
October,  during  wliicli  all  his  courage  and  taleot  was 
tasked  to  quiet  the  fears  of  his  crew  and  overcome  their 
mulinous  disjmsition.  At  length  his  western  ccnirse 
brought  him  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Gnanahani,  one  of 
the  group  Tiow  called  the  Bahamas.  'Die  New  World 
now  lay  disclosed  lo  iIig  astonished  eyes  of  the  Spaniards. 
Columbus,  uitcring  thanks  to  Heaven,  landed  with  grert' 
solemnity,  and  plnnted  the  cross  on  the  island,  and  loolc' 
possession  of  the  new  territory  in  the  name  of  the  king  anf^fl 
queen  of  Spain.  He  named  the  island  San  Salvador ;  and 
conciliated  the  good-Wll  of  the  naked  and  simple  inhabi- 
tants by  making  th«m  presents  of  toys,  beads.  looking- 
glasses,  bells,  Sm.,  which  they  received  with  rapture,  and 

returned  with  quantities  ofiftcnton  yarn,  provisions,  aq^^^ 
such  other  articles  as  they  possessed.  fI^I 

Columbus,    who   imagined   La   Iiad   arrived    aatr  ^  '^ 
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ccmtinmt  of  India,  steered  oDvard  among  the  islands, 
expecting  to  reach  Japan.     He  coasted  along  the  north 
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side  of  Cuba,  and  sent  a  body  of  men  to  explore  tlic 
interior  of  that  island.  They  [ravelled  several  days,  arar 
found  the  country  populous  and  full  of  large  villnf^s. 
At  one  of  these  they  saw  a  number  of  men  regaling  them- 
selves by  sucking  the  smoke  of  dried  and  burning  leavoa 
through  a  tube  called  tabaco. 

This  is  the  tirst  mention  in  history  of  tobacco  smoking ; 
though  the  Spaniards  had  before  seen  some  of  the  weed  in 
the  possession  of  the  natives.  Columbus  then  visited 
another  large  island  called  Hat/H,  to  whicli  he  gave  the 
name  of  Espanola  or  Hispaniola.  On  the  const  of  thin 
i«land  his  ship  was  wrecked.  He  built  a  fort  out  of  the 
fragments,  left  a  small  colony  here,  and  sailed  for  Spain. 
A  terrible  storm  overtook  ^p,  and  finding  himself  in  diin- 
ger  of  being  lost,  be  -wrote^rlliort  account  of  his  discovery, 
pat  it  into  a  cask  and  threw  it  overboard,  in  hopes  that  it 
miglK  ba  pruirrpd  if  hu  ship  sunk.  Th«  storm  howevw 
ft 
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subsided,  and  he  arrived  safely,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1493,  at  Palos,  in  Spain,  the  port  from  which  he  had  sailed  j 
on  his  expedition. 
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tlial  Columbus  had  accomplished  his  voyage  with  succese. 
His  safe  arrival  was  welcomed  by •ptiblic  rejoicings-,  and 
he  became  the  object  of  wibounded  praise  and  admiration. 
He  repaired  immediately  to  Barcelona,  where  the  king 
aud  queen  then  held  tlieir  court,  and  was  received  with  all 
the  honors  due  to  the  man  who  had  achieved  so  extraor- 
dinary and  important  an  enterprise.  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella caused  him  to  be  seated  in  their  presence,  listened  to 
his  narrative  of  the  voyage,  confirmed  all  his  privileges, 
ennobled  his  family,  and  ordered  a  powerful  armament  to 
be  fitted  out  to  take  possession  of  the  newly-discovered 
territories. 

"  With  seventeen  ships  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  Columbus  sailed  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  west, 
September  2olh,  1493.  Arriving  at  Hispaniota,  he  found 
his  little  colony  at  Navidad  exterminated  by  the  natives, 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  provoked  by  their  hcentious  con- 
duct.    Ue  established  new  settlements  in  the  island,  dis- 
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covered  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  the  Canbbec  islands,  and 
returned  to  Spain  in  June,  1496.  On  his  third  voyage,  in 
14<J8,  he  discovered  the  main  land  of  South  America,  at  llio 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  He  again  visited  Hispaniola,  and 
while  engaged  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  colony  he 
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was  arrested  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Bovadilla,  who  had 
been  sent  out  from  Spain  for  that  purpose,  in  consequence 
of  the  calumnies  and  intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  Ck)lumbus. 
He  was  carried  in  irons  to  Spain ;  but  the  court,  ashamed 
of  persecuting  a  man  to  whom  they  were  under  such 
obligations,  ordered  him  to  be  released.  In  1502,  having 
successfully  opposed  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  he 
sailed  on  a  fourth  voyage,  which  proved  very  disastrous ; 
for  though  he  explored  a  great  extent  of  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  he  lost  his  ship  on  the  shore  of  Jamaica,  and 
remained  a  long  time  in  a  su£fering  state  in  that  island. 

After  a  variety  of  adventures,  he  returned  to  Spain,  for 
the  last  time,  in  November,  1604.  The  court  of  Spain 
treated  him  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  defrauding  him 
of  the  rank,  authority,  and  emoluments  which  had  been 
solemnly  secured  to  him  by  treaty.  Columbus  died,  pooi 
and  neglected,  at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506. 
Even  the  honor  of  naming  the  continent  he  had  discovered, 
was  denied  him,  by  a  combination  of  fraud  and  accident. 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  in  the  Spanish  service, 
made  several  voyages  to  the  New  World,  and  published 
accounts  of  them,  which  he  so  falsified  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  main  land  was  first  discovered  by  him.  The  name 
pf  America  was  therefore  applied  to  the  continent;  nor  was 
the  imposition  discovered  till  this  appellation  had  become 
common,  and  it  was  too  late  to  substitute  for  it  the  rightp- 
ful  one  of  Columbia. 

Tt>e  Spaniards,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  extending 
their  discoveries  under,other  leaders.  Nunez  de  Balboa,  a 
daring  and  adventurous  chieftain,  landed. on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  and  founded  a  settlement  there  in  1510. 

The  time  was  now  come,  when  the  second  great 
discovery  of  the  Western  World  was  to  be  made.  Balboa 
determined  to  ascertain  for  himself  and  the  world  the 
wonders  that  lay  beyond  the  mountains.  He  rapidly  col- 
lected a  hundred  and  ninety  Spanish  soldiers,  a  thousand 
.  Ip^ians,  and  with  some  bloodhounds,  which  were  deemed 
a  necessary  part  of  an  Indian  enterprise,  and  which  some- 
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Balboa  now  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountams. 
The  distance  from  sea  to  sea  is,  at  its  extreme  width,  but 
eighteen  leagues,  and  at  its  narrowest  but  seven.  The 
distance  to  the  P^ific  from  Careta,  the  conunencement  of 
their  march,  is  but  six  days'  journey ;  but  with  them  it  cost 
twenty  days.  The  great  moimtain  chain,  which  forms  the 
spine  of  the  New  World  from  north  to  south,  composes  the 
Isthmus ;  and  the  march  of  the  Spaniards  was  impeded  by 
ail  the  difficulties  of  a  moimtainous  region,  in  a  burning 
and  unhealthy  climate,  and  in  a  soil  overgrown  with  the 
wild  and  undisturbed  vegetation  of  ages.  But  the  moment 
that  was  to  repay,  and  more  than  repay,  all  these  fatigues, 
was  at  hand.  Of  all  the  strong  and  absorbing  pleasures 
of  the  human  mind,  there  is  none  equal  to  the  pleasure  of 
new  knowledge.  Discovery,,  in  whatever  form  of  science, 
fills  the  mind  witli  something  more  nearly  approaching  to 
an  ecstasy,  than  any  other  delight  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable.  The  sudden  opening  of  those  portals,  which  have 
hitherto  hopelessly  excluded  us  from  the  peculiar  knowledge 
that  we  longed  to  possess — the  vast  region  of  inquiry,  feel- 
ing, fame,  and  truth,  that  often  seems  to  be  given  for  our 
especial  dominion  by  a  single  fortunate  step — the  new  and 
brilliant  light  that  flashes  over  the  whole  spirit  of  man,  in 
the  sudden  seizure  of  one  of  those  great  principles  which 
are  the  key  to  knowledge, — altogether  make  a  combination 
of  high  and  vivid  impulses,  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
human  enjoyment.  Philosophers  and  kings  might  envy 
the  feelings  of  Balboa,  when,  after  toiling  through  forests 
that  seemed  interminable,  his  Indian  guides,  the  Quare- 
quonos,  pointed  out  to  him,  among  the  misty  summits  of 
the  hills  before  him,  the  one  from  which  the  object  of  all 
his  toils,  the  Pacific,  was  visible.  Balboa  proudly  reserved 
the  honor  of  this  magnificent  discovery  for  himself  He 
conunanded  his  troops  to  halt  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He 
ascended  alone,  with  his  sword  drawn,  like  a  conqueror 
taking  possession  of  a  citadel  won  after  some  arduous  siege ; 
and,  having  reached  the  summit,  cast  his  eyes  around. 
The  Pacific  spread  out  before  him ! 

Balboa  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  weepings  offered  his  thanks- 
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giving  to  Heaven,  for  the  boimty  that  had  suffered  him  to 
see  this  glorious  sight  His  troops  had  watched  his  ascent 
of  the  mountain  with  the  eagerness  of  men  who  felt  their 
fates  bound  up  in  his  success,  but  when  they  saw  his 
gestures  of  delight  and  wonder,  followed  by  his  falling  on 
his  knees,  and  prayer,  they  became  incapable  of  all 
restraint,  and  indulged  in  unbounded  exultation.  This 
was  on  the  25th  of  September,  1513.  Balboa  made  his 
way  to  the  shore,  embarked  in  a  canoe,  explored  a  part  of 
the  coast,  and  returned,  making  known  to  the  Spanish 
nation  the  existence  of  another  ocean,  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

After  establishing  settlements  on  the  principal  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  Spaniards  obtained  intelligence  of  the 
existence  of  a  rich  and  powerful  empire  on  the  continent, 
named  Mexico,  Stimulated  by  avarice  and  ambition,  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  Diego  Velasquez,  despatched  an  expedi- 
tion to  Mexico,  in  1518.  The  leader  of  this  expedition 
was  Hernando  Cortez,  who,  with  ten  vessels,  carrying  six 
hundred  men,  eighteen  horses,  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  aiM 
thirteen  muskets,  undertook  the  conquest  of  this  great 
empire.  Cortez,  after  touching  at  various  places,  landed 
on  the  continent  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  in  April,  1519.  Here 
he  met  some  Mexican  chie&,  who  were  anxious  to  know 
his  intentions.  Cortez  informed  them  he  was  upon  a 
mission  from  the  king  of  Spain,  and  had  matters  ^ 
importance  to  communicate  to  the  emperor  Montezuma. 
While  these  explanations  were  going  on,  the  Mexicans 
were  drawing  pictures  on  cotton  cloth,  representiiig*the 
ships,  horses,  and  artillery  of  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to 
acquaint  the  emperor  with  the  wonderful  objects  which 
could  not  be  described  by  words;  To  awe  them  still  more, 
Cortez  displayed  the  evolutions  of  his  men  and  horses,  and 
discharged  his  cannon.  The  terrified  Mexicans  fell  to  the 
groimd,  and  so  many  of  them  ran  away  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  subdue  their  alarm  and  regain  their  confidence. 

Cortez  foimded  a  settlement  at  this  place,  which  is  now 
known  as  Vera  Cruz.  Determined  to  rim  every  risk  to 
accompUsh  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  he  set  fire  to  his 
•hips,  that  hitmen  should  have  no  means  of  retreat,  and 
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took  up  his  maich  for  the  interior.  He  gained  over  to  his 
purpose  several  of  the  subordinate  chiefs  who  were  impa- 
tient of  the  Mexican  yoke.  The  cacique  of  2iempoalIa 
implored  his  assistance,  and  furnished  him  with  provisions 
and  two  hundred  Indians  to  carry  burdens ;  an  invaluable 
service  in  a  country  where  beasts  of  draught  or  burden 
were  unknown.  On  reaching  a  territory  of  the  Tlascalans, 
the  inhabitants  attacked  him,  supposing  he  was  seeking 
the  friendship  of  the  Mexicans,  their  implacable  enemies ; 
but,  after  an  incredible  slaughter  of  their  troops,  six 
thousand  of  them  joined  the  Spaniards.  With  this  rein- 
forcement Cortez  reached  the  coimtry  of  the  Cholulans, 
who,  being  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Tlascalans,  refused 
to  admit  them  into  their  holy  city  of  Cholula,  where  the 
great  pyramid  is  situated.  But  subsequently,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Montezuma,  they  received  the  Spaniards, 
at  the  same  time  forming  a  plot  against  them.  Cortez, 
anticipating  their  treachery,  destroyed  six  thousand  of 
ttkem  without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier,  and  continued 
his  march  to  the  capital. 

Montezmna  was  struck  with  consternation  at  the  ap- 
proach of  these  strange  and  audacious  invaders.  An 
ancient  tradition  existed,  that  a  wonderful  race  of  men,  the 
descendants  of  the  sun,  would  one  day  come  from  the  east 
a^  overthrow  the  Mexican  empire.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  superstitious  terror  caused  by  this  tradition,  the  Mexicans 
took  no  eflTeotual  measures  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  advanced  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
which  place  they  were  amicably  received  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1519.  After  remaining  some  time  in  the 
capital,  Cortez,  finding  it  difficult  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
by  negotiation  and  intrigue,  seized  by  force  the  person 
of  Montezuma,  carried  him  to  his  own  quarters,  and 
loaded  him  with  irons.  The  emperor,  finding  himself  a 
close  prisoner,  was  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the  king  of 
Spain  as  his  lord,  but  no  inducements  could  prevail  on  him 
to  embrace  Christianity ;  and  when  Cortez  led  his  troops 
to  stop  the  human  sacrifices,  and  throw  down  the  idols  in 
the  great  temple,  both  the  priests  and  the  people  rose  in 
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shore.  The  Mexicans,  dated  with  their  victory,  piireiied 
the  Spaniards,  but  Cortez,  after  recruiting  his  men,  w 
so<Mi  able  to  give  battle  to  his  enemies,  and  defeated  tli< 
in  the  plain  ofOtiimba,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1520.  Thi» 
victory  enabled  him  to  subdue  some  of  the  neighboring 
territories,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tlascalans ;  and,  with 
ten  thousand  aiij^ihary  Indiaus,  lie  again  marched  upon 
MeXl^.  Ho  built  a  fleet  upon  the  lake,  laid  close  siege  to- 
the  city,  and  made  prisoner  of  the  emperor  (.iuatimozin, 
,  who  was  atiempting  to  make  his  escape  to  (he  continent. 
After  a  siege  and  almosi  constant  bniilc  of  seventy-four 
days,  Mexico  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1521.     The  whole  empire  shortly  after  submitted. 

_  An  expedition^  led  by  Alvarado,  made  a  speedy  conquest 

^^       of  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Guatimala. 
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After  great  exertions,  a  larger  force  was  assembled,  and 
Pizarro  resumed  his  enterprise  in  February,  1531.  Pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast,  he  captured  the  town  of  GoaqaSj 
which  he  plundered  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold ; 
this  he  sent  back  to  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
reinforcements.  Being  strengthened  by  these  supplies, 
he  advanced  along  the  coast  to  the  river  Piura,  where  he 
founded  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru,  giving  it  the 
name  of  San  Miguel.  He  subdued  all  the  Indian  chiefs  • 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  soon  learned  that  Peru  was  at  .« 
that  time  involved  in  a  civil  war.  Two  rival  brothers, 
Huascar  and  Atahualpa,  were  contending  for  the  supreme 
power.  Pizarro  received  a  message  from  Huascar,  affinur 
ing  his  own  right  to  the  crown,  and  entreating  his  assist- 
ance in  subduing  Atahualpa.  Pizarro  saw  at  once  thai 
he  had  arrived  in  Peru  at  a  conjuncture  very  favorable  to 
his  designs ;  and  he  determined  to  take  instant  advantage 
of  the  distracted  state  of  the  country.  Leaving  a  garrison 
in  San  Miguel,  he  struck  at  once  into  the  interior,  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  Peruvian  messengers.  His 
force  consisted  of  sixty-two  horsemen  and  one  hundred 
and  two  foot  soldiers,  twenty  of  whom  were  armed  with 
cross-bows,  and  three  carried  matchlocks;  he  had  also 
two  small  field-pieces.  Atahualpa,  in  the  meantime,  at- 
^tacke^  the  army  of  Huascar,  defeated  it,  and  took  him 
"^  ■""  jr;  thus  becoming  Inca,  or  sovereign,  of  the  whole 


Ataliu^ia  sent  emissaries  to  Pizarro  with  costly  pres- 
ents. 'fRSpanish  leader  informed  them  that  his  views 
WWf©  entirely  paci^c,  and  that  his  only  purpose  was  to 
assist  in  composing  the  difierence  between  the  two  broth- 
ers. With  these  falsehoods  and  hypocritical  pretences,  he 
allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  Inca.  Picarro  marched  on  to 
Caxamalca,  where  Atahualpa  met  him  ia  t!he  most  friendly 
mdtsoer,  and  assigned  quarters  for  the  %m<lifrds  in  a  large 
square,  containing  a  temple  and  a  palsice,  and  surrounded 
by  a  strong  raJn^^icj^^^Tnie  Inca  paid  them  a  visit,  attended 
by  an  immense  tnun7Kr^«o«axtiers  and  warriors. 

A  scheme  of  the  n^qt  infamous  treachery  was  now 
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devised  by  Pizarro,  who,  as  well  as  his  followers,  found 
his  thirst  of  gold  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the 
8l||ht  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Peruvians.  The  per* 
fidious  wretches  contrived  to  ensnare  the  confiding  and 

'  unsuspecting  monarch  into  an  ambush  among  their  armed 
bands,  when,  at  a  signal  given,  Valverde,  the  chaplain  of 
the  expedition, — for  these  robbers  and  murderers  gave  the 
sanction  of  religion  to  all  their  atrocities, — advanced  to- 
wards the  Inca,  with  a  crucifix  and  a  breviary,  and  began 
^  a  long  harangue,  urging  him  to  embrace  Christianity,  and;' 

*  telling  him  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  received  a  graot' 
from  the  pope  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World.  He 
therefore  desired  the  Inca  to  be  baptized,  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  authority  of  the  king ; 
promising,  in  their  names,  that  the  general  would  inter- 
cede in  his  favor  with  the  king  if  he  submitted,but  dcnoimc- 
ing  war  and  vengeance  if  he  refused.  Atahualpa,  although 
much  surprised  at  what  he  could  understand  of  this  absurd 
and  impudent  proposal,  yet  replied  calmly,  that  he  was  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  Peru,  which  he  governed  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and  that  he  could  not  conceive 
how  a  foreign  priest  should  pretend  to  give  away  his  king- 
dom. He  furtlier  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
renouncing  the  religion  of  his  ancestors ;  and  lie  wished 
to  know  where  the  Spaniards  had  learnt  all  the  wonderful 
things  Valverde  had  told  him.  "  In  this  book,"  replied 
the  priest,  holding  it  up  to  him.  Atahualpa  took  it,  tumed 
over  a  few  of  the  leaves,  plficed  it  to  his  ear,  and  threw  it 
to  the  ground,  saying,  '^  This  thing  is  silent, — ^it  tells  me 
nothing." 

At  this  action,  Valverde,  in  great  indignation,  real  or 
pretended,  exclaimed,  turning  to  the  troops,  /'To  arms ! 
to  armst  Christians! — the  word  of  God  is  insulted ! — 
avenge  this  profanation  on  t^pse  impious  dogs."  The 
Spaniards  instantly  fell  upon  the  Peruvians,  who  fled 
before  them  without  offering  the  slightest  resistance.  Ata- 
hualpa was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Spaniards  butchered 
the  unresisting  natives,  till  night  and  weariness  put  an  end 
to  the  horrible  slaughter.    JE^our  thousand  of  the  Indians 
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were  killed,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  ta  (heir  enemifts. 
The  panic  occasioned  by.  this  dreadful  carnage,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Inca's  person,  enabled  the  Spaniards 
quickly,  with  the  assistance  of  the  reinforcements  which 
Almagro  brought  into  the  country,  to  overrun  the  whole 
of  Peru.  Atahualpa  offered  immense  quantities  of  gold 
for  his  ransom.  Pizarro  took  the  gold,  but,  instead  of 
releasing  his  prisoner  according  to  his  promise,  this  re- 
morseless wretch  caused  him  to  be  strangled  at  the  stake. 
By  these  and  other  monstrous  cruelties,  disgraceful  to. 
human  nature,  was  the  great  and  wealthy  empire  of  Peru 
brought  under  the  Spanish  dominion.  The  blood-thirsty 
robbers  who  accomplished  these  deeds,  all  met  with  the 
fate  due  to  their  atrocious  crimes ;  assassination  and  the 
scaffold  closed  the  career  of  the  infamous  Pizarro  and  his 
companions. 

Shortly  after  the  subjugation  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards 
crossed  the  Andes,  and  invaded  Chili,  the  northern  part 
of  which  was  easily  subdued.  But  ,the  martial  tribes  of 
the  south  for  a  long  time  kept  them  engaged  in  wars. 
Some  of  these  tribes  still  maintain  their  independence. 
Paraguay  and  La  Plata  were  explored  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  settlements  founded  there,  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Brazil  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1500, 
and  colonized  shortly  after. 

In  the  American  territories  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  original  race  of  inhabitants  were  soon  converted  to 
Christianity.  These  aborigines  remain  to  the  present  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  West  India  Islands,  which  con- 
tained a  population  of  several  millions  at  the  period  of  the 
discovery,  but  in  a  few  years  were  entirely  stripped  of 
their  native  inhabitants  by  the  rapacious  cnielty  of  their 
Spanish  tyrants.  The  Indians  were  all  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  set  to  work  in  the  mines  and  on  the  plantations,  where 
they  perished  miserably,  from  over-working,  starvation,  or 
suicide.  The  islands  being  depopulated,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  procure  laborers  from  some  other  quarter,  and 
unfortunately,  a  scheme  was  proposed,  which,  although 
prompted  by  the  most  phi^^^^P^^^  motives,  led  to  the 
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had  embarked  in  quest  of  it  irom  time  to  time,  but  as  they 
never  returned,  they  were  supposed  to  be  so  charmed  with 
the  couutry,  aiid  the  all-heaUng  water,  that  they  took  up 
their  abode  there  for  life.  In  this  pursuit  Fonce  de  Leon 
sailed  up  and  down  amoag  the  Bahama  islands,  landinj 

■  everywhere  and  plunging  into  every  pond  and  puddle,  ii 
the  hopes  of  emerging  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth.  In  this 
extravagaut  enterprise,  he  came  unexpectedly,  in  1513, 
in  sight  of  a  shore  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  which, 
from  the  flowery  appearance  of  the  woods,  he  named' 
Florida.  All  his  researches,  however,  could  not  bring  to 
light  the  miraculous  fountain,  and  the  Spaniards  abandon- 
ed this  chimerical  pursuit,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the 

,  conquest  of  the  newly-disCovered  territory. 
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Three  imsuccesstiil  attempts  were  made  under  Ponce,'  * 
j^Gomez,  and  Narvaez,  At  length,  in  1539,  Hernando  d^ 
I  Soto,  governor  of  Cuba,  fitted  nut  an  expedition  of  nine 
^  ships,  carrying  six  hundred  soldiers  and  two  hundred  and 
"  orses.     Tliey  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Sauto  , 
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was  governed  by  a  young  Indian  princess,  named  Cofachi- 
qui.  The  princess,  being  informed  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  sailed  down  the  river  to  meet  them.  She  sat 
in  a  canoe  of  state,  ornamented  in  the  highest  manner,  and 
attended  by  a  number  of  her  principal  ladies.  The  Span- 
iards were  enchanted  by  her  beauty,  and  the  gentle  grace- 
fulness and  propriety  of  her  behavior.  She  took  a  large 
string  of  pearls  from  her  neck  and  presented  it  to  the 
Spanish  general,  informing  him  that  she  had  provided 
spacious  quarters  in  her  town,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
provisions  for  his  troops.  ITie  Spaniards  marched  into 
the  town,  and  foimd  everything  at  their  disposal.  Cofa- 
chiqui  entertained  them  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and 
even  allowed  them  to  ransack  the  tombs  and  temples,  and 
take  away  the  vast  store  of  pearls  which  they  foimd  in 
those  deposites.  In  a  town  in  the  neigliborhood,  named 
Tolomeco,  the  Spaniards  found  a  temple  three  himdred 
feet  in  length  and  one  himdred  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
with  the  roof  covered  by  a  bdUiant  tiling  of  shell-work. 
The  entrance  of  the  temple  was  adorned  with  twelve 
statues  of  giants  in  armor;  and  in  the  interior  were 
ranged,  round  the  walls,  other  statues  of  men  and  women, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards.  Under 
ground  were  vaults,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  royal  race 
were  deposited.  The  Spaniards  loaded  themselves  with 
the  pearls  which  they  found  here.  After  staying  some 
days  at  the  capital  of  Gofachiqui,  they  departed,  amply 
supplied  with  everything,  by  their  fair  benefactor,  whose 
generosity  tliey  requited  by  the  basest  treachery.  They 
carried  her  off  captive,  but  she  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  from  them  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 

In  his  further  progress  through  the  country,  Soto  arrived 
in  the  territory  of  a  chief,  named  Tascaluza.  At  Mauvila, 
or  Mobile,  he  found  a  considerable  town,  with  a  strong 
palisaded  intrenchment.  The  inhabitants  had  conceived  a 
strong  dislike  for  the  Spaniards,  which  was  aggravated  by 
their  insulting  conduct  in  imprisoning  Tascaluza,  their 
chief.  This  ill-feeling  soon  broke  out  in  a  furious  conflict, 
m  which  the  Spaniards  set  fire  to  Mauvila,  ^nd  the  town 
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Discovery  of  the  United  States. —  Voyage  of  the  Cabots. — Discovery 
of  North  America. —  Voyage  of  CorterecU, —  Voyage  of  Verazzani. — 
Discovery  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States, —  Voyage  of  Cartier, 
^—Discovery  of  the  river  St,  Lawrence, — Cartier  ascends  the  river  to 
Montreal. — Expedition  of  Roberval  to  Canada, "^Failure  of  the  early 
attemfts  of  the  French  at  colonization. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  continent  of  North  America, 
like  that  of  the  southern  continent,  was  made  by  an  Italian. 
The  attention  paid  to  maritime'affairs  by  the  commercial 
states  of  Italy,  and  especially  by  the  republics  of  Genoa  and 
Venice,  is  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  ' 
rof  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  century.     Italian  merchant 
and  agents  of  rich  commercial  houses,  were  found  settled 
in  every  European  state ;  and  the  impulse  given  to  human 
curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  rendered  the  science  of  cos- 
mography and  navigation  the  most  popular  subjects  of 
instruction  that  were  then  taught  in  the  schools.     They 
were  considered  the  certain  guides  to  daring  and  success- 
ful enterprise,  and  the  sure  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and 
fame.     It  was  at  this  interesting  period,  in  the  year  1494, 
that  we  find  a  Venetian,  named  John  Cabot  or  Gabotto,  a 
resident  in  the  commercial  city  of  Bristol,  in  England.    He 
was  one  of  those  enthusiaiStic  spirits  upon  whom  the  career 
of  Colimibus  made  a  deep  impression ;  and  about  a  year 
after  the  return  of  the  great  discoverer  from  his  first 
voyage,  Cabot  appears  to  have  conceived  the  notion  that 
new  lands  might  be  found  in  the  northwest,  and  probably 
a  passage  by  this  course  to  India.    Animated  by  such  a 
project,  he  addressed  himself  to  Henry  VII.,  who  was  thea 
upon  the  throne  of  England,  and  found  immediate  encou^ 
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lowing  year.  He  set  sail  from  Portugal,  on  a  second  voyage, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1501,  doubtless  with  the  design  of  kid- 
napping more  of  the  Indians ;  but  he  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  His  brother,  Michael,  sailed  with  two  ships, 
in  search  of  him,  and  these,  too,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Most  probably  they  all  fell  victims  to  the  just  indignation 
of  the  natives,  whose  wives,  children,  and  fathers  had  been 
stolen  on  the  first  voyage.  The  country  of  Labrador  was 
for  some  time  called  the  land  of  the  Cortereals ;  and  the 
Portuguese,  on  the  strength  of  these  voyages,  attempted  to 
establish  a  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  whole  continent. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  after  some  time  spent  in  the  Spapish 
service,  returned  to  England,  and  made  another  voyage  to 
America.  He  appears  to  have  entered  Hudson's  Bay,  but 
a  mutiny  of  his  men  compelled  him  to  return  without 
accomplishing  anything  further.  The  business  of  dis- 
covery was  next  taken  up  by  the  French.  A  squadron  of 
four  ships  was  fitted  out  by  Francis  I.,  under  the  command 
of  John  Verazzani,  a  Florentine  navigator  of  great  skill 
and  celebrity.  He  sailed  in  1523,  touching  at  Madeira, 
from  which  he  pursued  a  westerly  course.  A  storm 
attacked  him,  in  which  his  little  vessel  nearly  perished,  but 
at  length  he  came  in  sight  of  an  unknown  coast,  which 
appears  to  have  been  Carolina.  Large  fires  were  seen 
upon  the  beach,  and  other  signs  of  inhabitants  were  visible. 
Verazzani,  however,  sought  in  vain  for  a  harbor,  and 
after  exploring  the  coast  both  south  and  north  without 
success,  he  was  compelled  to  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  after 
which,  he  sent  his  boat  on  shore  to  open  an  intercourse 
with  the  natives.  This  he  effected,  not  without  some 
difficulty ;  for  as  soon  as  the  French  landed,  the  savages 
fl^d  in  great  trepidation ;  yet,  they  soon  after  stole  back, 
exhibiting  signs  of  much  wonder  and  curiosity.  At  last, 
being  convinced  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  they  recovered 
their  confidence,  and  not  only  brought  provisions  to  the 
strangers,  but  assisted  them  in  drawing  their  boat  ashore, 
and  carefully  scrutinized  everything  belonging  to  the  vessels 
and  crew.  They  admired  the  white  skins  of  the  strangers, 
handled  their  dress,  and  exhibited  the  utmost  astonishment 
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and  delight  The  Indians  were  a  handsome  race  of 
people ;  their  ^es  were  dark  and  large,  with  a  bold,  open 
and  cheerful  expression ;  and  they  were  very  swift  of  foot 
Their  color  was  tawny,  not  unlike  the  Saracens,  and  they 
wore  their  hair,  which  was  black  and  thick,  tied  behind 
the  head  in  a  Uttle  tail,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  a 
garland  of  feathers.  Their  only  dress  was  a  short  apron 
of  furs. 

The  land  about  the  coast  was  sandy,  rising  into  gentle 
undulations;  farther  inland,  it  became  more  elevated, 
and  was  covered  by  noble  woods,  consisting,  not  of  tbm 
European  forest  trees,  but  of  palms,  laurels,  cypresses  and 
others,  then  imknown  in  Europe,  which  grew  to  a  great 
height,  and  diffused  a  delicious  perfume  that  extended  far 
out  to  sea.  The  French  were  enchanted  with  everything 
they  found  here.  They  coasted  along  the  shore,  which 
turned  to  the  eastward,  and  appeared  to  be  thickly 
inhabited ;  the  surf,  however,  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  land.  In  this  perplexity,  a  yoimg  sailor  undertook  to 
swim  ashore  and  accost  the  natives ;  but  as  he  approached 
the  land,  and  beheld  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  beach, 
he  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  although  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  landing  place,  his  courage  failed,  and  he 
attempted  to  turn  back.  At  this  moment  the  water  only 
reached  his  waist,  but  overcome  with  terror  and  fatigue, 
he  had  scarcely  strength  to  cast  his  trinkets  upon  the  beach, 
when  a  high  wave  cast  him  senseless  upon  the  shore.  The 
natives  took  him  up  and  carried  him  a  little  distance  from 
the  sea,  where  he  came  to  himself,  and  his  terror  was 
renewed  to  a  tenfold  degree  when  he  found  himself  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  savages.  He  stretched  his  hand 
towards  the  ship  and  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  which  the 
Indians  accompanied  with  a  still  louder  yell.  They  then 
carried  him  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  kindled  a  large  fire,  and 
stripped  him  naked.  The  unhappy  man  now  gave  himself 
up  for  lost ;  no  doubt  existed  in  his  xnind  that  they  were 
about  to  kill  and  roast  him.  His  companions  on  board, 
firom  the  violence  of  the  sea,  were  unable  to  assist  him,  and 
were  of  the  same  opinion.    But  their  fears  saon  gav9  way 
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to  surprise  and  gratitude.  The  humane  IomN  Aried  his 
clothes,  warmed  him,  caressed  and  patted^PWhite  skin, 
and  showed  him  every  mark  of  kindness.  Ol)serving  that  he 
still  trembled  and  looked  suspicious,  they  assisted  him  to 
di:ess,  conducted  him  to  the  beach,  embraced  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  pointed  to  the  ship  to  show  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  vM|pcn  to  his  friends,  nk  swam  out  to  the 
ship's  boat,  and  the  Vidians  continued  to  gaze  after  him  till 
they  saw  him  safe  on  board.  The  spot  where  this  adventure 
occurred,  is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhere  on  ibid  coast 
of  New  Jersey. 

Leaving  this  place,  Terazzani  sailed  along  the  coast  to 
the  northeast,  and  after  a  run  of  fifty  leagues  came  to 
anchor  off  a  delightful  'country  covered  with  the  finest 
4|p>rests.  The  trees,  although  equally  luxuriant,  were  not  so 
fragrant  as  those  before  seen ;  but  the  land  was  rich,  covered 
with  grass,  and  thickly  peopled,  although  the  natives 
appeared  more  timid  than  the  others,  and  avoided  all 
intercourse.  The  sailors,  however,  discovered  and  seized  a 
family,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  underwood, 
consisting  of  an  old  woman,  a  tall,  handsome  young  girl  and 
six  children,  llie  females  shrieked  loudly,  but  the  sailors 
pacified  them,  and  understood  by  their  signs  that  all  the 
men  had  run  off  to  the  woods  on  the  appearance  of  the  ships. 
Much  persuasion  was  practised  to  induce  them  to  go  on 
board;  but  the  sailors  could  only  carry  off  a  little  boy. 
The  people  here  had  fairer  complexions  than  the  others, 
and  were  dressed  in  Adam  and  Eve's  first  habiliments, — 
leaves  sewed  together.  They  had  bows  of  hard  wood,  and 
arrows  of  cane,  headed  with  fish  bones.  They  sailed  irr 
canoes,  made  by  hollowing  the  tnmks  of  trees  with  fire, 
for  they  appeared  to  have  no  instrmnents  of  metal.  Wild 
vines  crept  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  hanging  in  rich 
festoons  from  the  branches,  and  the  meadows  were  covered 
with  roses,  lilies,  violets,  and  many  sorts  of  herbs,  different 
from  those  of  Europe,  yielding  a  fresh  and  deUghtfiil 
fragrance. 

A  hundred  leagues  fkrther  on,   Terazzani  came  to  a 
shelter^  and  beautiful  bay,  suirounded  by  gently  rising 
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hiHs,  ami-  diflOMer^  a  large  riyer,  which,  firam  its  depth, 
aeemed  narigable  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  French 
ascended  it  in  boats,  and  were  enchanted  with  the  beauty 
of  its  banks.  Fifty  leagues  farther  eastward,  they  reached 
another  island,  of  a  triangular  shape,  covered  with  rich 
woods  and  rising  into  gentle  hills,  which  reminded  them  of 
Rhodes  in  its  general  appearance.  A  .contrary  wind  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  land,  and  they  sailed  fifteen  leagues 
farther  al<xig  the  coast,  and  found  a  harbor  with  an  excel- 
lent anchorage.  Here  they  were  visited  by  the  natives, 
who  came  in  a  squadron  of  twenty  canoes,  but  cautiously 
kept  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces.  Observing,  however, 
the  friendly  gestures  of  the  stranger^  they  ventured  nearer, 
and  when  the  French  threw  them  cells,  mirrors,  and  other 
trinkets,  they  raised  loud  shouts,  expressive  of  their  joy 
and  confidence,  and  immediately  went  on  board.  These 
natives  are  described  by  Yerazzani  as  the  finest  and  hand- 
somest race,  and  the  most  civilized  in  their  manners,  of  any 
he  had  yet  seen.  Their  color  was  fairer  than  that  of  the 
southern  Indians,  and  in  the  symmetry  of  their  forms  and 
the  simplicity  and  gracefulness  of  their  attitudes,  they 
almost  equalled  the  antique.  They  soon  became  friendly 
and  intimate,  and  conducted  the  French  into  the  interior, 
which  they  found  variegated  with  woods,  and  more  delight- 
ful than  can  be  easily  described.  It  was  interspersed  with 
plains  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  in  length,  open  and 
unencumbered  with  trees,  and  of  a  fertile  soil,  adapted  to 
any  sort  of  cultivation,  whether  of  com,  vines  or  olives. 
The  French  entered  the  woods,  which  consisted  of  enor- 
mous trees,  and  were  so  thick  that  large  armies  might 
have  been  concealed  in  them.  The  trees  were  oak  and 
cypresses,  and  others  unknown  in  Europe.  They  found 
also  apples,  parsley,  plums,  nuts,  and  many  sorts  of  fruit 
difierent  from  that  of  Italy.  They  saw  many  animals,  as 
deer  and  wolves,  which  the  natives  caught  in  snares  or 
shot  with  arrows.  Their  arrows  were  made  with  great 
neatness,  and  headed  with  stone.  They  used  stone  tools 
also,  to  fell  trees  and  excavate  their  canoes,  some  of  which 
were  la^  enough  to  carry  a  dozen  men.    They  wese 
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exceedingly  expert  in  managing  their. padfies,  and  went 
through  the  water  with  wonderful  swiftness.  Their  houses 
were  circular,  ten  or  twelve  paces  round,  built  of  boards, 
covered  with  tiles  of  clay,  of  excellent  workmanship,  which 
made  a  complete  water-proof  roof.  Tlie  Indians  were  shy 
on  one  subject  only ;  they  would  not  allow  the  least  inter- 
course between  th^ptrangers  and  their  wAhen.  Their  kinjg 
and  chief  went  on  board  Verazzani's  ship,'  while  his  wife 
with  her  attendants  remained  in  a  boat  at  some  distance, 
strictly  guarded. 

Again  weighing  anchor,  Yerazzani  sailed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  farther ;  the  coast  extended  first  to  the 
east,  and  then  toward  jhe  north.  The  country  still  looked 
inviting,  but  more  huly,  and  the  weather  was  colder. 
Fifty  leagues  farther  they  came  to  a  still  more  mountainous 
region,  covered  with  thick,  dark  forests.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  natives  here  showed 
a  very  hostile  disposition.  Twenty-five  of  the  crew,  who 
landed,  were  received  with  a  shower  of  arrows;  and 
although  the  Indians  were  presently  conciliated  by  pres- 
ents, and  entered  into  trafiic  with  the  French,  yet  they 
continued  sullen  and  suspicious.  The  toys  and  trinkets 
they  utterly  despised,  but  received  eagerly  fish-hooks, 
knives,  swords,  saws,  and  other  iron  tools.  Sailing  fifty 
leagues  more,  they  came  to  a  cluster  of  thirty  islands,  sit- 
uated in  a  bay, — a  description  which  points  out,  in  precise 
terms,  the  Bay  of  Penobscot.  Verazzani  then  directed  his 
course  to  Newfoundland,  where  his  provisions  began  to  fail, 
and  he  bore  away  for  home,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1524. 

The  voyage  of  Verazzani  was  an  enterprise  of  great 
magnitude,  and  deserves  particular  mention  on  account  of 
the  wide  extent  of  the  territory  discovered  during  its  pro- 
gress. This  skilful  and  adventurous  navigator  explored 
upwards  of  two  tJious"knd  miles  of  ttie  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  made  the  world  first 'acquainted  with  thai 
noble  region  which  has  since  become  the  richest,  most 
powerful  and  most  celebrated  portion  of  the  western  world. 
Verazzani  named  this  whole  jterritory  New  France.  He 
l%^d  before  the  king  a  plan  for  completing  a^survey  of  the 
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coast,  exploring  the  interior  and  establishing  a  colony.  He 
appears  to  have  met  with  encouragement  from  Francis  I., 
who  embraced  his  proposals  for  colonization.  Whether 
the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  that  fickleness  of  disposition 
so  characteristic  of  the  French,  or  by  iifeident,  cannot  now 
be  known.  But  from  this  date,  the  history  of  Yerazzani 
is  involved  in  gfttit  obscurity.  One  wuiter  affirms  that  he 
made  three  voyages  to  North  America,  and  gave  a  map  of 
the  coast  to  Henry  VHL,  of  England;  which,  if  true, 
would  indicate  that  he  had  left  the  French  service.  The 
story  generally  current  is,  that,  in  a  subsequent  voyage,  he 
was  killed  and  devoured  by  the  natives ;  but  there  is  no 
authentic  narrative  of  anything,  siubsequent  to  his  first 
voyage. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  another  French  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  from  St  Malo,  under  Jacques  Cartier. 
He  sailed  on  the  20th  of  April,  1534,  and  visited  New- 
foundland, which  was  still,  in  a  great  degree,  an  unknown 
territory.  Cartier  sailed  nearly  all  roimd  the  island,  coasted 
along  the  neighboring  continent,  and  discovered  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  but  the  season  being  far  advanced,  he 
returned  to  France,  without  ascending  the  river.  In  a 
third  expedition,  the  following  year,  he  ascended  the  river 
with  his  ships  to  the  head  of  navigation,  and  beyond  this, 
in  his  boats,  to  the  island  of  Montreal.  The  coimtry 
appeared  very  inviting,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  main- 
tained with  the  natives,  and  Cartier  sailed  home  with 
three  of  them  on  board.  Three  or  four  years  more  elapsed 
before  the  French  schemes  of  colonization  were  resumed, 
when  Cartier,  accompanied  by  the  Sieur  de  Roberval,  again 
visited  Canada,  and  attempted  a  settlement  at  Quebec. 
But  a  jealousy  breaking  out  between  the  two  commanders, 
the  enterprise  miscarried,  and  for  the  next  fifty  years  no 
further  endeavors  at  colonization  were  made  by  the  French 
government  We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  another 
quarter,  and  relate  the  persevering  cfibrts  of  the  English, 
vfiMh  at  length  result^  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
mightiest  empire  in  the  Western  World. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Settlement  of  TiROiifiA. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempts  to  colonize 
•  Virginia —  Vo^ge  ofAmidas  and  Barlow  to  North  CaroUna —  Voyage 
of  Grenville — Settlement  at  Roanoke — Prospects  of  gold  m  Virginia^^ 
The  settlement  abandonedr^ffew  colony  at  Roanoke,  and  its  disastrous 
fate — Voyage  of  Newport  and  Gosnold — Captain  Smith — Settlement 
of  Jamestown — Sufferings  of  the  colonists — Smith  appointed  to  the 
command — His  able  conduct — Intrigues  in  the  colony — Sndth  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians — His  life  saved  by  Pocahontas — Vicissitudes  of 
the  settlers — Ranforcements  arrive  from  England^-Gold  dust  sup- 
posed to  be  discovered — Ihist  and  cedar  shipped  from  Virginia  to  Eng- 
land— Smith  erplores  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake — Indians  from  Can- 
ada arrive  in  the  neighborhood — New  charter  of  Virginia — New  arrival 
of  settlers — Lord  Delaware  appointed  govemor-^r^iipwreck  of  Sir 
Ckorge  Somers  on  the  island  of  Bermudas, 

English  mariners  had  already  sailed  to  difTcrent  parts 
of  the  west, — Frobisher,  in  pursuit  of  a  northwest  passage 
to  India  by  the  way  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Drake  on  his 
celebrated  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,.. ii^jKr  Humphrey 
Gilbert  to  Newfoundland, — when,  ia-ISSi,  a  scheme  was 
projected  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  unde^  the  auspices  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  making  discoveries  and  settlements  in 
the  more  southerly  regions  of  North  America,  which  were 
supposed  to  contain  abundance  of  the  precious  metals. 
Raleigh  obtained  a  patent  from  the  queen  the  same  year, 
and  sent  out  two  ships,  under  Captains  Amidas  and  Bar- 
low. They  sailed  from  London  on  the  27th  of  April,  1584, 
and  made  land  on  the  coast  of  Carolina.  Standing  along 
the  shore  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  northerly, 
they  at  length  cast  anchor  at  Wococon  Island,  beftween 
Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Fear.  On  the  third  day  of  their 
anding,  they  saw  three  Indians  in  a  canoe,  one  of  whom 
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approached  the  English  without  apprehension.  He  went 
on  board  the  ships,  and  examined  everything,  testifying 
great  admiration,  and  departing  with  a  few  presents,  soon 
returned  with  a  load  of  fish,  which  he  divided  into  two 
heaps,  making  signs  that  each  vessel  should  take  one. 


ffnt  attempli  ta  ittlte  North  Amrrira. 


The  next  day,  several  canoes  appeared,  in  one  of  which 
came  the  king's  brother,  Granganimeo.  The  king  hinksclf, 
whose  name  was  Wingina,  lay  ill  of  the  wounds  which  he 
had  received  in  battle.  Granganimeo  left  all  his  retinue 
at  a  distance,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  and  approaching 
the  English,  sat  down  on  a  mat,  and  entered  into  snch 
conversation  with  them  as  could  be  carried  on  by  signs. 
He  placed  his  hand  on  his  own  Iiead  and  breast,  and  then 
on  theirs.  His  people  observed  a  profound  silence,  and 
when  the  English  offered  them  presents,  he  took  them  into 
his  own  possession,  making  signs  that  the  men  wercvhis 
servants.  After  this  interview,  the  natives  came  in  great 
numbers,  bringing  skins,  coral,  &c.  But  in  the  presence 
of  Granganimeo  none  were  permitted  to  trade  except  those 
■who  wore  pieces  of  copper  on  their  heads.     He  supplied 
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them  every  day  with  venison,  fish  and  fruits,  and  invited 
them  to  his  habitation  at  Roanoke. 

A  good  understanding  having  been  thus  established  with 
the  Indians,  Captain  Amidas,  with  seven  others,  ventured 
in  a  boat  up  the  river  Occam,  probably  the  PamUco.  The 
next  evening  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Roanoke,  at  the 
mouth  of  Albemarle  Sound.  The  village  of  Granganimco, 
situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  this  island,  consisted 
of  nine  houses  built  of  cedar,  and  fortified  with  sharp  pal- 
isades. Granganimeo's  wife  received  them  with  generous 
hospitality,  the  chief  being  absent.  She  ordered  their  boat 
to  be  drawn  on  shore;  the  oars  were  taken  to  her  house, 
and  the  English,  by  her  orders,  were  conveyed  to'land  on 
tlie  backs  of  the  natives.  She  took  off  their  stockings  and 
washed  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  dinner  was  ready 
she  led  them  into  an  inner  room,  where  they  were  feasted 
with  venison,  fish,  fruit,  and  a  dish  new  to  the  English, 
called  homony.  While  they  were  eating,  a  party  of  Indians 
came  in  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  The  English,  fear- 
ing treachery,  flew  to  their  arms  ;  but  their  hostess,  perceiv- 
ing their  suspicions,  ordered  the  arrows  to  be  broken  and 
the  intruders  to  be  beaten  out  of  the  house.  The  English 
continued  to  experience  every  degree  of  hospitality  during 
their  stay  in  this  quarter,  and  returned  to  England  about 
the  middle  of  September,  with  two  of  the  natives,  who 
voluntarily  accompanied  them. 

The  accounts  which  they  gave  of  this  country  were 
highly  favorable,  and  Raleigh,  who  was  never  very  scru- 
pulous in  the  business  of  romancing,  doubtless  took  care 
to  embellish  every  description.  They  had  not  seen  any 
gold,  but  the  soil  was  so  fertile,  and  the  climate  so  mild, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  so  gentle,  that  everything  might 
be  hoped  from  the  discovery.  The  nation  was  carried 
away  with  the  fine  stories  told  of  the  new  territory.  The 
queen  named  it  Virginia,  in  honor  of  herself;  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1585,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Raleigh's  principal 
associate,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  ships,^ 
well  provided  with  victuals,  arms,  stores,  and  a  consider-  ' 
able  number  of  volunteers,  to  establish  a  settlement.    Gren- 
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TiUe,  after  touching  at  different  places,  amved  at  Wococon 
on  the  26th  of  June.  Manteo,  one  of  the  Indians  who  bad 
visited  England,  was  of  great  service  to  the  adTentnien, 
as  a  pilot  and  interpreter.  Under  his  guidance  they  vis- 
ited sererai  of  the  villages  on  the  islands  and  continent. 
At  one  of  these  towns,  called  Aquascogok,  an  Indian  stole 
s  silver  cup,  which,  not  being  returned  precisely  at  the  time 
promised,  the  English  determined  on  a  most  unjustifiable 
act  of  vengeance.  They  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  burnt 
the  standing  corn  in  the  fields,  whilst  t)ie  affrighted  people 
fled  to  the  woods  for  protection.  Aftor  this  outrage,  Uren- 
ville  sailed  to  the  island  of  Hatteras,  leaving  behind  him 
one  hundred  and  eight  persons  at  Roanoke,  as  a  colony. 
Ralph  Lane  was  made  governor,  and  Pliilip  Amidas  admi- 
ral of  the  new  colony. 


Finl  leiUen  trvtaig  Kmatt. 


Lane  prepared  to  make  discoveries  on  the  continent. 
With  this  view,  he  proceeded  in  a  boat  along  the  coast  to 
Cape  Henry,  without  molestation  from  the  natives.  'In 
ottier  parts,  however,  he  was  less  fortunate.  The  inhab- 
ilanta  destroyed  their  cornfields,  and  ran  away  at  his 
approach.  Lnne,  notwithstanding,  prosecuted  the  enter- 
prise. He  relied  on  the  advice  of  Wingina,  who  artfully 
porsaaded  him  that  near  the  source  of  the  river  Morotuc, 
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or  Roanoke,  he  would  meet  with  great  quantities  of  gold, 
'  and  find  a  passage  to  a  vast  ocean,  the  shores  of  which 
abounded  with  pearls.  Excited  with  these  golden  pros- 
pects, Lane  pursued  his  course  up  that  river ;  and  imagin- 
ing he  should  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  natives 
on  its  banks,  neglected  to  take  a  suflBicicnt  quantity  along 
with  him ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  men  were  nearly 
starved.  After  rowuig  four  days  against  a  strong  current, 
he  found  the  coimtry  wholly  deserted  and  laid  waste  by 
the  inhabitants ;  but  still,  impelled  by  the  thirst  of  gold,  he 
kept  on,  till  his  crew,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
forced  him  to  return. 

Granganimeo,  the  friend  of  the  English,  in  the  meantime 
had  died,  and  the  hostile  disposition  of  Wingina  was  soon 
apparent.  He  entered  into  private  confederacies  with  the 
neighboring  chiefs,  and  secretly  prohibited  his  own  sub- 
jects from  supplying  the  settlers  with  provisions.  He 
formed  a  plot  to  cut  them  off,  but  this  was  discovered,  and 
after  many  stratagems  on  both  sides,  Wingina  was  drawn 
into  an  ambush,  with  eight  of  his  chiefs,  and  killed.  The 
English  were  now  involved  in  open  war  with  the  natives, 
and  the  issue  would  have  proved  fatal  to  them  but  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  a  fleet  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  assist  the  colony  at  Roanoke,  on  his  return 
from  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  furnished  them  with  provisions  for  four 
months,  and  a  small  vessel,  well-manned  and  equipped,  to 
make  discoveries.  A  storm,  however,  arose,  and  the  vessel 
was  wrecked.  The  colonists  were  so  disheartened  by  this 
mishap,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  Heaven 
against  their  enterprise,  that  they  all  returned  to  England 
in  Drake's  fleet;  and  thus  was  abandoned  the  first  English 
settlement  on  the  continent  of  America.  These  men  had 
not  the  heroic  perseverance  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New 
England. 

A  few  days  after  their  departure,  a  ship,  despatched  by 
Raleigh,  arrived  on  the  coast  from  England,  but,  after  a 
fruitless  search  for  the  settlers,  returned  home.  A  fortnight 
after  this,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  arrived  with  three  ships, 
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and  finding  the  settlement  deserted,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  colonists  had  all  been  slain  by  the  Indians.  Ud' 
willing  to  lose  possession  of  the  country,  he  left  a  new 
colony  of  fifty  men  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  and  built 
houses  for  their  protection.  He  then  left  them  a  plentiful 
supply  of  provisions  for  two  years,  and  sailed  for  England. 
Early  in  the  next  year,  1587,  Captain  John  White  was 
sent  with  three  ships  laden  with  provisions  and  stores  and 
a  considerable  number  of  male  and  female  settlers.  These 
had  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  a  body  of  twelve  coun- 
cillors for  the  government  of  the  colony.  White  was  ap- 
pointed governor.  They  arrived  at  Cape  Hatteras  on  the 
22d  of  July.  A  party  was  immediately  sent  in  quest  of 
the  settlers  at  Roanoke.  The  place  was  deserted,  the 
housft  wore  overgrown  wilh  grass  and  weeds,  and  the  fort 
was  destroyed.  The  bones  of  one  man  were  found.  After 
a  minute  search  they  discovered  the  word  Croatan,  carved 
in  large  letters  on  a  post.  This  was  the  name  of  an  Indian 
town  in  the  neighborhood.  Manteo  and  twenty  men  set 
out  for  that  place.  They  found  Indians,  who  informed 
them  that  ttb  settlers  at  Roanoke  had  been  driven  from 
the  town  by  the  Indians  of  Secotan,  and  had  ^one  they 
knew  not  whither.  This  was  all  that  could  ever  be  learned 
of  their_fate.  They  were  doubtless  all  massacred  by  (he 
natives. 

Th«jiext  expedition  for  the  southern  colony  was  pro- 
jected By  a  company  formed  at  London,  under  achnrler 
from  James  I.  The  chief  persons  who  undertook  the 
management  of  its  afiairs  were  Wingficid,  a  uierthani, 
Hunt,  a  ciSrgyman,  and  the  famons  Captain  John  ^mith. 
The  squadr6n  consisted  of  one  vessel  of  one  hundred  ions, 
and  two  barks,  wilh  one  hundred  and  five  men  destined 
to  remain  in  the  country.  The  command  of  this  small 
fleet  was  given  to  Captain  Newport,  who  sailed  from  the 
Thames  the  I9th  of  December,  l(jl)(>.  At  the  tiine  his 
instructions  were  given,  three  packages,  scaled  with  the 
seal  of  the  council,  were  dcHvered,  one  to  Captain  New- 
port, one  to  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  and  the  tJiird 
to  Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  containing  tlie  names  of  the 
council  for  the  colony. 
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They  were  directed  not  to  open  these  packages  withm 
twenty-four  hours  after  their  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  names  of  his  majesty's  comicil  were  then  to 
be  proclaimed.  The  council  were  then  to  proceed  in  the 
choice  of  a  president,  who  should  have  two  votes.  To 
this  singular  and  unaccountable  concealment,  have  been 
in  a  great  degree  attributed  the  dissensions  which  distracted 
the  colonists  on  their  passage,  and  which  afterwards  con- 
siderably impeded  the  progress  of  their  infant  settlement 
Newport,  whose  place  of  destination  was  Roanoke,  took 
the  circuitous  route  by  the  West  India  islands,  and  had  a 
long  passage  of  four  months.  The  reckoning  had  been  out 
for  three  days,  without  perceiving  land ;  and  serious  pro- 
positions were  made  for  returning  to  ikigland ;  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  fortunately  drov^them 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1607,  they  discerned  Cape  Henry, 
and  soon  after  Cape  Charles.  Impatient  to  land,  a  party 
of  about  thirty  men  went  on  shore  at  Cape  Henry,  but 
they  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  natives,  who  con- 
sidered them  as  enemies,  and,  in  the  skirmish  f^hich  ensued, 
several  were  wounded  on  both  sides.  The  first  employ- 
ment of  the  colonists  was  to  explore  the  adjacent  country, 
with  the  api>earance  of  which  they  were  greatly  Relighted, 
and  to  select  a  spot  on  which  their  settlement  should  be 
made.  They  proceeded  up  a  large,  beautiful  river,"  called 
by  the  natives  Powhatan,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  James.  On  a  peninsula,  on  the  north  sicfe  of  this 
river,  they  immediately  agreed  to  make  the  first  settlement 
of  their  colony.  ? 

This  place,  as  well  as  the  river,  they  naimed  after  their 
king,  and  called  it  Jamestown ;  there  they  landed  on  the 
13th  of  May,  and,  the  sealed  packets  being  opened,  Mr. 
Wingfield  was,  by  the  council,  elected  ttieir  president;  but, 
under  frivolous  and  unjustifiable  pretexts,  they  excluded 
Smith  from  taking  his  scat  among  them, — John  Smith, 
whose  courage  and  talents  seemed  to  have  excited  their 
envy,  and  who,  on  the  passage,  had  been  imprisoned  on 
the  improbable  and  unsupportablc  charge  of  intending  to 
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nniTdeT  the  cooncil,  usurp  the  goremment,  and  make  hUa 

self  king  of  Virginia.  * 
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The  colonists  soon  found  thoinsclves  embroiled  with  the 
Indians,  who  attacked  them  suddenly,  while  at  work,  but 
were  frightened  by  the  fire  from  the  sliip,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  temporary  accommodation  with  them  was  effected. 
Although  Newport  was  named  one  of  the  council,  he  was 
ordered  to  return  with  ihe  vessel  to  England,  and  the  time 
of  his  departure  approaclied.  The  accusers  of  Smith, 
affecting  a  degree  of  humanity  which  they  did  not  fee], 
proposed  that  he  should  return  with  Newport,  instead  of 
being  prosecuted  in  Virginia ;  but  with  the  pride  of  con- 
scious innocence,  he  Remanded  his  trial,  and  being  honor- 
ably acquitted,  took  his  seat  in  the  comicil.  About  tlie 
15th  of  June,  Newport  sailed  for  England,  leaving  behind 
him  .one  bark  and  about  one  hundred  persons,  the  only 
English  then  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Thus,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  this  conti- 
nent had  been  discovered  by  Cabot,  and  twenty-two  years* 
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afier  a  colony  had  been  conducted  to  Roanoks  by  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  the  English  possessions  in  America, 
designed  sooa  to  become  a  mighty  empire,  were  Umited  to 
a  peninsula  of  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land,  held  by  a 
small  body  of  men,  who  with  difficulty  maintained  them- 
selves against  the  paltry  tribes  which  surrounded  them, 
and  looked  in  a  great  measure  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  for  the  bread  on  which  they  were  to  subsist  The 
stock  of  provisions  for  the  colony  had  been  very  improvi- 
dently  laid  in;  it  was  entirely  inadequate  to  their  wants; 
and,  in  addition  to  this  original  error,  it  had  sustained  great 
damage  in  the  holds  of  their  vessels,  during  their  long 
passage. 

On  the  departure  of  Newport,  (during  whose  stay  they 
lived  with  the  thoughtless  improvidence  of  sailors,)  they 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  the  distribu- 
tions from  the  public  stores.  These  were  at  the  same 
time  scanty  and  unwholesome.  They  did  not  amount  to 
more  per  man  than  a  pint  of  worm-eaten  wheat  and  bar- 
ley boiled  in  a  common  kettle.  This  wretched  food  in- 
creased the  malignity  of  the  diseases  generated  by  a  hot, 
and,  at  that  time,  (the  country  being  entirely  uncleared 
and  undrained,)  a  damp  climate,  among  men  exposed, 
from  their  situation,  to  all  its  rigors.  Before  the  month 
of  September,  fifty  of  the  company  died,  and  among  them 
Bartholomew  Gosnold.  who  had  originated  the  expedition, 
and  so  much  contributed  towards  its  success. 

This  scene  of  distress  was  heightened  by  internal  dis- 
sensions. The  president  was  charged  with  having  em- 
bezzled the  best  stores  of  the  colony,  and  of  feasting  at  his 
private  table  with  beef  and  bread,  then  deemed  luxuries 
of  the  highest  order,  while  famine  and  death  devoured  his 
fellow-adventurers.  No  crime,  in  the  public  opinion,  could 
have  been  more  atrocious.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
detected  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  them  and  their 
calamities,  in  the  bark  which  had  been  left  by  Newport. 
The  general  indignation  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
He  was  deposed,  and  Ratcliffe  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
Misfortune  is  not  unfrequently  the  parent  of  moderation 
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and  reflection,  and  this  state  of  misery  produced  a  syBtem 
of  conduct  towards  the  neighboring  Indians,  which,  for 
the  moment,  disarmed  their  resentment,  and  induced  them 
to  bring  in  such  suppUes  as  the  country  at  that  season 
afforded,  and  thereby  preserved  the  remnant  of  the  colony. 
It  produced  another  effect,  not  less  important  Their  sense 
of  imminent  and  common  danger  called  forth  and  com- 
pelled submission  to  those  talents  which  were  fitted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  best  calculated  to  extricate 
them  from  the  difficulues  by  which  tliey  were  sur- 
rounded. 

Wingfield  at  length  was  deposed  from  the  government. 
Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  expelled 
fhmi  the  council  by  the  envy  of  those  who  felt  and  hated 
his  superiority,  and  who,  after  proving  his  innocence,  had 
with  difficulty  been  admitted  to  the  station  assigned  him, 
preserved  his  health  unimpaired,  his  spirits  unbroken,  and 
his  judgment  unclouded,  amidst  this  general  misery  and 
dejection.  In  him,  by  common  consent,  all  actual  au- 
thority was  placed,  and  he,  by  his  own  example,  soon 
gave  energy  and  efficiency  to  others  in  the  execution  of 
his  commands. 

He  immediately  erected,  at  Jamestown,  such  -rude  forti- 
fications as  were  necessary  to  resist  the  suctfcfi  attacks  of 
the  savages,  and,  with  great  labor,  in  which  he  always 
took  the  lead,  completed  the  construction  of  such  dwellings 
as  could  shelter  the  people  from  the  weather,  contributed 
to  restore  and  preserve  their  health,  while  his  accommoda- 
tion was -sacrificed  to  that  of  others.  In  the  season  of 
gathering  com,  which,  with  the  Indians,  is  the  season  of 
plenty,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  small  parties,  ho 
penetrated  into  the  country,  and,  by  presents  ai&d  caresses 
to  ibose  that  were  well  disposed,  and  attacking  with  open 
force,  and  defeating  those  who  were  hostile,  he  obtained 
for  his  countrymen  the  most  abundant  supplies.  While 
thus  actively  and  usefully  employed  abroad,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  colony.  However  unfit  men  may  be  for 
command,  there  are  iiiw  examples  of  their  descending 
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willingly  from  exalted  stations  once  filled  by  them,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  Ratcliffe  saw  with  displeasure 
another  placed  above  him. 

As  unworthy  minds  most  readily  devise  unworthy  means, 
he  sought,  by  intriguing  with  the  factious,  and  fomenting 
their  discontents,  to  regain  his  lost  authority ;  and  when 
these  attempts  were  disconcerted,  plans  were  laid,  first  by 
Wingfield  and  Kendal,  and  afterwards  by  Ratcliffe  himself, 
in  conjunction  with  Martin,  the  only  remaining  member 
•f  the  council,  except  Smith,  to  escape  in  the  bark,  and 
thus  abandon  the  country.  The  vigilance  of  Smith  de- 
tected all  these  machinations,  and  his  vigor  defeated  them. 
The  hope  was  now  indulged  of  preserving  the  colony  in 
quiet  and  plenty,  until  supplies  could  be  received  from 
England,  with  the  ships  which  were  expected  in  the  spring. 
This  hope  was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  defeated,  by  an 
event  which  threatened,  at  fir^,  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

In  an  attempt  to  explore  the  head  of  Chickahominy 
river,  ^mith  was  discovered,  and  attacked  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Indians,  and  in  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape, 
after  a  most  gallant  defence,  his  attention  being  directed 
to  the  eiiemy^,  whom  he  still  fought  in  retreating,  he  sunk 
up  to  his  neclc|iii  a  swamp,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
Still  retaining  his  presence  of  mind,  he  showed  them  a 
mariner's  compass,  at  which,  especially  at  the  playing  of 
the  needle,  and  the  impossibility  of  touching  it,  although 
they  saw  it  sfo  distinctly,  they  were  greatly  astonished; 
and,^he  amused  them  with  so  many  surprising  stories  of  its 
([ualitics.  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  degree  of  venerationf 
which  prevehted  their  executing  their  first  design  of  killing 
him  on  the  spot.  They  conducted  him  in  triumph  through 
several  towns  to  the  palace  of  Powhatan,' the  most  potent 
king  in  the  country. 

There  he  was  doomed  to  be  put  to  death  by  Hying  hiA 
head  upon  a  log,  and  beating  his  brains  out  with  clubs. 
He  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  his  head  bowed 
down  for  the  purpose  of  death,  when  Pocahontasj  the 
king's  daughter,  then  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  whose 
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fintteaties  for  his  life  had  been  ineffectual,  rushed  between 
hiDi  and  the  executioner,  and  folding  his  head  in  her  aniu,' 
aud  laying  hers  upon  it,  arrested  the  fatal  blow.  Her 
father  was  tlicii  prevailed  on  to  spare  his  life,  and  after  a 
great  many  savage  ceremonies,  he  was  sent  back  to  Jaiae»- 
town. 


On  his  arrival  at  Jamestown,  having  been  absent  seven 
weeks,  he  found  the  colony  reduced  to  thirty-eight  persons, 
most  of  whom  seemed  dclcrmincd  to  abandon  the  coun- 
try, which  appeared  to  them  so  imfavorabl*  to  human  life. 
He  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
design.  Alternately  employing  persuasions,  threats,  and 
even  violence,  he,  at  length,  with  much  hazard  to  himself, 
induced  the  majority  to  relinquish  the  intentions  they  had 
foitned,  and  then  turning  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  the  bark, 
on  board  of  which  were  the  most  detennined, '  compelled 
her  to  remain,  or  sink  in  the  river. 

By  judicious  regulation  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  among  ^hom  Smith  was  now  in  high  repute,  4ie 
preserved  plenty  in  the  colony  until  the  arrival  of  two  ves- 
sels, which  had  been  despatched  from  Elngland  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Newport,  with  a  stipply  of  provis- 
ions, instmments  of  husbaudiy,  and  with  a  reinforcement 
of  iMM  hundred  and  twenty  persons ;  consisting  of  many 
gentfemen,  a  few  labwers,  and  several  refiners,  goldsmiths, 
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and  jewellers.  The  joy  of  the  colony,  on  receiving  this 
accession  of  force,  and  supply  of  provisions,  was  extreme. 
But  the  influence  of  Smitii  disappeared  with  the  danger 
which  had  produced  it,  and  an  improvident  relaxation  of 
discipline,  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences, 
succeeded  to  it.  Among  the  unwise  practices  which  they 
tolerated,  an  indiscriminate  traffic  with  the  natives  was 
permitted,  in  the  course  of  which  some  Indians  obtained 
for  their  commodities  much-  better  bargains  than  others, 
^which  inspired  those  who  had  been  most  hardly  dealt  by, 
and  who  thought  themselves  cheated,  with  resentment 
against  the  English  generally,  and  a  consequent  thirst  for 
revenge. 

About  this  time  was  found,  washed  down  by  a  small 
stream  of  water,  back  of  Jamestown,  a  glittering  earth, 
which,  by  the  colonists,  was  mistaken  for  gold  dusU  All 
that  raging  thirst  for  gold  which  accompanied  the  first 
Europeans  who  visited  the  American  continent,  seemed 
reexcited  by  this  incident  Stith,  in  his  history,  says, 
"  There  was  nothing  thought  of  but  to  dig  gold,  wash  gold, 
refine  gold,  and  load  gold."  And,  notwitlistanding  Cap- 
tain Smith's  warm  and  judicious  representations,  how 
absurd  it  was  to  neglect  all  other  things  of  immediate  use 
and  necessity,  to  load  such  a  drunken  ship  with  gilded 
dust,  yet  was  he  overruled,  and  her  returns  were  made  with 
a  parcel  of  glittering  dirt,  which  is  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  which  they  very  sanguinely  con- 
cluded to  be  gold  dust. 

One  vessel  returned  to  Ei^land  in  the  spring  of  1608,.Jhe 
other  the  2d  of  June,  laden,  one  with  dust,  the  other  with 
cedar.  TUs  is  the  first  remittance  ever  made  from  Amer- 
ica by  an  English  colony.  The  eflects  of  this  fatal'  delu- 
sion respecting  gold,  were  such  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, and  were  soon  felt.  The  colony  began  to  suffer  the 
same  distress  from  scarcity  of  food,  which  had  before 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  researches  of  the 
English  settlers  had  not  yet  extended  beyond  the  coimtries 
adjacent  to  James^  river.  Smith  had  formed  the  bold 
design  of  exploring  the  great  bay  of  Chesapeake,  exam- 
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ining  the  mighty  rivers  which  empty  into  it,  opening  au 
intercourse  with  the  nations  inhabiting  them,  and  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  cultivation  and  popular 

lion. 

This  hardy  enterprise  he  undertook,  accompanied  by 
Doctor  Russell,  in  an  open  boat  of  about  three  tons  bur- 
then, and  with  a  crew  of  thirteen  men.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  1608,  he  fell  down  the  river,  in  company  with  the 
last  of  Newport's  two  vessels,  and  parted  with  her  at  the 
Capes.  Beginning  his  survey  at  Cape  Charles,  he  exam- 
ined, with  immense  fatigue  and  danger,  every  river,  inlet, 
and  bay  on  both  sides  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  fdff  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Rappahannoc,  from  whence,  their  provisions 
being  exhausted,  he  returned  to  Jamestown.  He  reached 
the  place  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  found  the  colony  in  the 
utmost  confusion  and  disorder.  Those  who  had  arrived 
last,  with  Newport,  were  all  sick,  and  general  scarcity 
prevailed;  an  universal  discontent  with  the  president, 
whom  they  charged  with  riotously  consuming  the  stores, 
and.  imnecessarily  fatiguing  the  people  with  building  a 
house  of  pleasure  for  himself  ii>  the  woods,  pervaded  the 
colony. 

The  seasonable  arrival  of  Smith  prevented  their  fury 
from  breakmg  out  in  acts  of  personal  violence.  Their 
views  were  extended,  and  their  spirits  revived,  by  the 
accounts  he  gave  of  his  discovery.  They  contented 
themselves  with  deposing  their  president,  and  Smith  was 
urged,  but  refused,  to  succeed  him. 

Having  made,  in  three  days,  arrangements  for  obtaining 
regular  supplies,  and  for  the  government  of  the  colony,  his 
firm  friend,  Mr.  Scrivner,  was  appointed  vice  president, 
and  on  the  14th  of  July,  160S,  he  again  set  out,  with  twelve 
meh,  to  complete  his  discoveries.  From  this  voyage,  he 
returned  on  the  7th  of  September.  He  had  adventured  as 
far  as  the  river  Susquehanna^  and  visited  all  the  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  he  entered  most  of  the  large 
creeks,  and  sailed  up  many  of  the  great  rivers  to  their 
falls.  When  we  consider  that  he  sailed  above  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  an  open  boat ;  when  we  contemplate  the  dan- 
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gets  and  the  hardships  he  euconntered,  and  the  fortitade, 
courage,  and  patience,  with  which  he  met  them;  when 
we  reflect  on  the  usefiil  and  important  additions  which  ho 
made  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  respecting  America,  then 
possessed  by  his  countrymen,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  few  voyages  of  discovery,  undertaken  at  any  time, 
reflect  more  honor  on  those  engaged  in  them,  than  this 
does  -on  Captain  Smith.  It  may  not  be  entirely  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  about  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  Smith  met 
with  a  party  of  Indians  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  coming  to 
war  with  those  of  that  neighborhood ;  and  that  he  found, 
among  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna,  hatchets  obtained 
originally  from  the  French  in  Canada. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  immediately  after  his  return 
from  his  expedition.  Smith  was  chosen  president  by  the 
council,  and  accepted  the  office.  Soon  after,  Newport  ar- 
rived with  an  additional  supply  of  inhabitants;  among 
whom  were  the  two  first  females  who  had  ventured  into 
tj^  coimtry ;  but  he  came  without  provisions.  The  dis- 
ttttguished,  judicious,  and  vigorous  administration  of  the 
president,  however,  supplied  their  wants,  and  restrained 
the  turbulent.  Encouraged  by  his  example,  and  coerced 
by  his  authority,  a  spirit  of  industry  and  subordination 
appeared  to  be  created  in  the  colony,  which  was  the  parent 
of  plenty  and  peace.  In  the  mean  time,  the  company  in 
England  became  excessively  dissatisfied  with  their  prop- 
erty in  America.  They  had  calculated  -on  discovering  a 
passage  to  the  South  Sea,  and  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  might  afford  to  individuals  the  same  sudden  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  south.  In  all  their  hopes  they  had  been  griev- 
ously disappointed,  and  had  as  yet  recefved  scarcely  any 
advantage  for  the  heavy  expenses  they  had  incurred ;  yet 
hope  did  not  altogether  forsake  them,  and  they  still  in- 
dulged in  golden  dreams  of  future  wealth. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1609,  a  new  charter  was  granted 
them.  Some  of  the  first  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country, 
and  most  of  the  companies  of  London,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  were  now  added  to  the 
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former  adventurers,  and  they  were  all  incorporated,  by  the 
name  of  the  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
the  city  of  London,  for  the  first  colony  in  Yirginia.  To 
them  was  granted,  as  their  property,  the  lands  extending 
from  Cape  or  Point  Comfort,  along  the  seacoast,  two  hun- 
dred miles  northward,  and  firom  the  same  point,  along  the 
seacoast,  two  hundred  miles  southward.  The  corporation 
was  authorized  to  convey,  under  its  common  seal,  particular 
portions  of  these  lands  to  subjects  or  denizens,  on  such 
conditions  as  might  promote  the  intentions  of  the  grant 
The  powers  of  the  president  and  council  in  Virginia  were 
abrogated,  and  a  new  council  in  England  was  established 
and  ordained  in  the  charter,  with  power  to  the  company 
to  fill  all  vacancies  therein  by  election.  Thi^  council  was 
empowered  to  appoint  and  renew  aU  officers  for  the 
colony,  and  to  make  all  ordinances  for  its  government, 
provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. 
License  was  given  to  transport  all  persons  that  were  will- 
ing to  emigrate,  and  to  export  merchandise,  free  from  cus- 
tom, to  Virginia,  for  seven  years.  There  was  also  granted, 
for  twenty-one  years,  freedom  from  all  subsidies  in  Virginia, 
and  from  all  impositions  on  importations  and  exportations 
from  or  to  any  of  the  king's  dominions,  except  only  the 
five  pounds  in  the  hundred,  due  for  custom.  The  company, 
being  now  enlarged,  was  enabled  to  take  more  efficient 
measures  than  heretofore  for  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
In  1609,  they  fitted  out  nine  ships,  with  five  hundred  emi- 
grants, and  such  supplies  as  were  deemed  necessary  for 
them.  Lord  Delaware  was  constituted  governor  and  cap- 
tain-general for  life ;  and  several  other  high-sounding  and 
useless  offices  were  created.  The  direction  of  the  expe- 
dition was  again  given  to  Captain  Newport,  George  Som- 
ers,  and  Thomas  Qates.  Power  was  severally  granted  to 
govern  the  colcmy  imlil  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware. 
With  singular  indiscretion,  the  council  omitted  to  establish 
precedence  among  these  gentlemen,  and  being  totally 
unable  to  settle  this  point  between  themselves,  they  agreed 
to  embark  on  board  of  the  same  vessel,  and  to  be  compan- 
iona  during  the  voyage.    They  were  parted  firom  the  rest 
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of  the  fleet  in  a  storm,  and  driven  on  Bermudas,  having  on 
board  one  hmidred  and  fifty  men,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  provisionSj  and  the  new  commission  and  inslriictions 
of  the  council.  The  residue  of  the  squadron  arrived  safe 
in  Virginia. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

ScTTLEtfBiiT  or  VIRGINIA. — Government  of  Smith — Hostilities  of  the 
Indians — Smith  departs  for  England — 77^  *'  Starving  Time  " — De- 
spair of  the  colonists — Arrival  of  supplies  from  England — New  char' 
ter  of  Virginia — Capture  of  Pocahantas^^PadJScationwith  the  savages 
— Use  of  tobacco  in  England — Administration  of  Argal — Yeardley^s 
administration — A  colonial  assembly  convoked — Emigration  of  females 
to  Virginia — Transportation  of  convicts — Introduction  of  negro  slavery 
— Virginia  obtains  a  constitution — Conspiracy  of  Opeckancanough — 
Massacre  of  the  settlers — The  British  government  become  jealous  of 
the  Virginians — Grievances  of  the  colonists — Indian  wars — Bacon's 
rebellion — Conduct  of  Governor  Berkeley — Thnporary  pacification — 
VadUation  of  the  governor — Renewal  of  the  troubles — Convention  of 
Middle  Plantations — Further  hostilities — Jamestown  burnt — Sudden 
death  of  Bacon,  and  end  of  the  rebellion — The  roytd  authority  restored^^ 
Disastrous  consequences  of  these  events  to  the  Virginians, 

The  great  part  of  the  new  company  consisted  of  unruly 
sparks,  packed  off  by  their  friends  to  escape  worse  destinies 
at  home,  and  the  rest  chiefly  made  up  of  poor  gentlemen, 
broken  tradesmen,  rakes  and  libertines,  footmen,  and  such 
others  as  were  more  ruinous  to  the  commonwealth,  than 
to  help  to  raise  or  maintain  it  They  assumed  to  themselves 
the  power  of  disposing  of  the  government,  and  conferred 
it  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another.  To-day 
the  old  commission  must  rule,  to-morrow  the  new,  and 
next  day  neither.    So  all  was  anarchy  and  distraction. 

The  judgment  of  Smith  was  suspended  but  for  a  short 
time.  He  soon  determined  that  his  own  authority  was  not 
legally  revoked  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  commission, 
and,  therefore,  resolved  to  continue  its  exercise.  He  boldly 
imprisoned  the  chief  promoter  of  the  sedition,  and  thereby 
restored,  for  a  time,  regularity  and  obedience.  Having 
effected  this,  he  detached  one  hundred  persons  to  the  falls 
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of  James  river,  under  the  command  of  Captain  West,  and 
the  same  nmnber  to  JNansemond,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Martin.  These  settlements  were  conducted  with 
80  little  judgment,  that  they  soon  converted  all  the  neigh- 
boring Indians  into  enemies,  had  several  parties  cut  off, 
and  found  themselves  in  need  of  the  support  and  direction 
of  Smith.  These  were  always  afforded,  until  a  melan- 
choly accident  deprived  the  colony  of  the  aid  of  a  man, 
whose  talents  had  more  than  once  rescued  it  from  that  des- 
perate condition  into  which  folly  and  vice  had  plunged  it. 

Returning  from  the  company  at  the  falls  of  James  river, 
his  powder  bag,  while  he  was  asleep  in  the  boat,  took  fire ; 
and  he  was  burned  so  as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed.  Being 
thus  woimded,  and  unable  to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  surgeon 
in  the  colony,  he  determined  to  return  to  Ekigland,  for 
which  place  he  embarked  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
1609.  At  his  departure  the  colony  consisted  of  about  five 
hundred  inhabitants ;  they  were  furnished  with  three  ships, 
seven  boats,  ten  weeks'  provisions  in  the  public  store,  six 
mares  and  a  horse ;  a  large  stock  of  hogs  and  poultry,  with 
some  sheep  and  goats;  utensils  for  agriculture,  nets  for 
fishing,  one  hundred  trained  and  expert  soldiers,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Indians,  their  language  and  habita- 
tions ;  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  three  hundred 
muskets,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  other  arms  and 
ammunition. 

The  present  fair  prospect  was  soon  blasted.  The  Indians 
understood  that  the  man  whose  conduct  and  vigor  they 
had  so  often  experienced,  and  so  much  dreaded,  no  longer 
remained  in  the  country ;  they  fell  upon  them.  West  and 
Martin,  having  lost  their  boats,  and  nearly  half  their  men, 
were  driven  back  to  Jamestown ;  the  stock  of  provisions 
was  lavishly  wasted,  and  a  famine,  the  most  dreadful  with 
which  they  had  ever  been  afflicted,  raged  among  them. 
After  devouring  the  skins  of  their  horses,  and  the  Indians 
they  had  killed,  the  survivors  fed  on  those  of  their  com- 
panions who  had  sunk  under  such  accumulated  cahimities. 
This  period  was  long  remembered  by  the  name  of  the 
Starving  Time. 


THS  STARVING  TIMtB. — ^1««9.  lOT 

In  six  months  the  colony  was  leduced  to  sixty  persons, 
who  were  so  feeble  and  dejected  that  they  could  not  sur- 
vive ten  days  longer.  In  this  calamitous  state,  they  were 
relieved  by  Thomas  Gates,  George  Somers,  and  Captain 
Newport,  who  arrived  from  Bermuda  24th  of  May,  1610. 
They  immediately  determined  to  abandon  the  country; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  colony 
embarked  on  board  the  vessel  just  arrived  from  Bermuda, 
and  set  sail  for  England.  None  dropped  a  tear,  because 
none  had  enjoyed  one  day  of  happiness.  But  they  met 
Lord  Delaware  in  the  river,  with  three  ships,  and  a  recruit 
of  new  settlers  and  persons  from  England,  who  prevailed 
on  them  to  return,  and,  on  the  10th  of  June,  resettled  them 
at  Jamestown. 

On  the  lOth  of  May,  1611,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  government,  arrived  with  fresh  sup- 
plies of  men  and  provisions,  and  found  the  colony  relaps^ 
ing  into  its  former  state  of  idleness  and  penury.  It  required 
all  the  authority  of  the  new  governor  to  maintain  public. 
order,  and  to  compel  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  labor.  Some 
conspiracies  having  been  detected,  he  proclaimed  martial 
law,  and  instantly  executed  it,  by  punishing  the  most 
guilty.  These  severities,  which,  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
society,  would  not,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  submitted 
to,  were  then  deemed  necessary,  and  are  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing probably  saved  the  settlement. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  Sir  Thomas  Gates^  who  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Thomas  Dale,  arrived  with  six 
ships,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  men  and  provisions. 
The  colony  being  now  greatly  strengthened,  began  to 
extend  itself  up  the  James  river,  and  several  new  settle- 
ments were  made.  In  March,  1612,  a  new  charter  was 
issued,  granting  to  the  treasurer  and  company  all  the 
islands  situate  in  the  ocean,  within  three  hundred  leagues 
of  the  coast  of  Virginia.  It  was  ordain^  that  four  general 
courts  of  adventurers  should  be  holden  annually,  for  the 
determination  of  afiairs  of  importance,  and  weekly  meet- 
ings were  appointed  for  the  transaction  of  conmion  busi- 
ness.   To  promote  the  settlement,  which  had  already  cost 
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such  cODsiSerable  stuns,  license  was  given  to  open  lotteries 
in  any  part  of  England.  These  lotteries,  which  were  the 
first  ever  drawn  in  England,  brought  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand pounds  into  the  treasury  of  the  company.  Captain 
Argal  arrived  from  Elngland  with  two  vessels,  and  was 
sent  rouJid  to  the  Potomac,  for  a  cargo  of  com.  Here  he 
understood  that  Pocahontas,  who  had  saved  the  life  of 
Smith,  and  ever  had  been  steadfast  in  her  attachments  to 
the  English,  having  absented  herself  from  her  father's 
house,  now  lay  concealed.' 

By  bribing  some  of  those  in  whom  she  had  confided, 
Captain  Argal  prevailed  on  her  to  come  on  board  his  ves- 
sel, where  she  was  detained  respectfully,  and  brought  to 
Jamestown.  His  motive  was,  the  hope  that  the  possession 
of  Pocahontas  would  give  the  English  an  ascendancy  over 
her  father,  Powhatan.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Powhatan  offered  com  and  friendship,  if  they 
would  first  restore  his  daughter,  but  would  come  to  no 
terms  until  reparation  was  made  for  what  he  resented  as 
an  act  of  imhandsome  treachery.  During  her  detention  at 
Jamestown,  she  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  qf  Mr. 
Rolfe,  a  young  gentleman  of  estimation  in  the  colony,  who 
also  succeeded  in  gaining  her  affections.  They  were  mar- 
ried, in  1613,  with  the  consent  of  Powhatan,  who  ever  after 
continued  to  be  a  sincere  friend  to  the  English.  This  led  to 
a  treaty  with  the  Chickahominies,  a  brave  and  powerful 
tribe,  wh^  submitted  to  the  English,  and  became  their 
tributaries.  In  1613,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  lands  into  lots  of  three  acres  each, 
and  granted  one  of  these  to  each  individual  in  full  pro- 
priety. 

Although  they  were  still  retiuired  to  devote  a  great  pop*  j 
tion  of  their  labor  to  the  public,  yet  a  sudden  change  wa«  i 
made  in  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  colony.  Industry 
advanced  with  rapid  strides,  and  the  colonists  were  no  j 
more  fearful  of  wanting  bread,  either  for  themselves  or  the  1 
emigrants  who  came  annually  from  England.  Early  in  ' 
the  year  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  returned  to  England, 
leaving  the  government  again  with  Sir  Thomas  Dale.     In  j 
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1615,  fifty  acres  of  land  vere  allotted  to  each  indiTidual, 
which  was  actually  laid  off  and  delirered  to  the  persotM 
haviug  titles  to  thom,  who  were  peimitted  to  exercise  ovei 
them,  in  such  a  manner  as  w^s  agreeahle  to  themselves, 
all  the  rights  of  ownership.  About  the  same  time,  tobacco 
was  first  cultivated  in  Vii^nta. 


Tobacco  was  detested  \^  king  James,  who  used  ^|LMl 
influence  to  prevent  iis  uSe.  He  even  wrote  a  paioHll? 
against  it,  which  lie  stylod*t!ie  "counter  blast."  It  wa^ 
discountenanced  by  the  Icmiiig  mefnhers  of  parliament, 
and  also  by  the  Virginia  company,  who  issued  edicts 
against  its  cultivatioti.  And,  although  on  a  first  experi- 
ment it  was  unpleasant  in  iu  taste  and  ditagree-ible  in  its 
effects,  it  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  has.  by  an  unac- 
countable caprice,  been  brought  into  general  use,  and  be- 
cmno  one  of  the  most  considerable  staples  of  Am  >rica. 

In  the  spring  of  1616,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  sailed  for  Eng- 
10 
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land,  having  placed  the  goyemment  in  the  hands  of  Georpt 
Teardly,  his  deputy,  who,  after  a  very  lax  administration 
of  .one  year,  was  succeeded,  in  May,  1617,  by  Captain 
Argal,  who  had  been  appointed  deputy  governor  by  the 
company.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  energy  of 
mind,  but  selfish,  haughty,  and  tyrannical.  He  provided 
with  ability  for  the  wants  of  the  colony.  Martial  law  was 
continued  during  a  season  of  peace;  and  Mr.  Brewster, 
who  was  tried,  under  this  arbitrary  system,  for  contemptu- 
ous words  spoken  against  the  governor,  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  death.  A  respite  of  execution  was  with  difficulty 
obtained,  and  on  an  appeal  to  the  council  in  England,  the 
sentence  was  reversed.  While  martial  law  was,  according 
to  Stith,  the  common  law  of  the  land,  the  deputy  governor 
seems  to  have  been  the  sole  legislator.  His  edicts  mark 
the  severity  of  his  rule,  but  some  of  them  evince  an  atten- 
tion to  the  public  safety. 

He  ordered  that  merchandise  should  be  sold  at  the 
advance  price  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  tobacco  taken 
in  payment  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a  pound,  under 
tke  penalty  of  three  years'  servitude  to  the  company ;  that 
tm  person  should  traffic  with  the  Indians,  or  teach  them 
the^lup  of  fire-arms,  under  pain  of  death ;  that  no  per- 
son snoviil  hunt  deer  or  hogs  without  leave  from  the 
gov^norMbat  no  i)erson  should  shoot,  unless  in  his  own 
defence,  4H|^  ^^^  supply^ of  ammunition  arrived,  on 
paia  of  a^Hni  personal  service ;  that  no  one  should  go  on 
the  ships,  without  the  governor's  leave ;  that  every 
K^ld  go  to  diurch  on  Sundays,  under  the  penalty 
.ry  during  that  present  ^eek,  for  the  first  ofience; 

idi  for  the  second)  and  a^^ar  for  the  third. 

Th#  rigor  of  this  adtninistnraon  necessarily  excited  much 
discontent,  'and  the  complaints  of  the  Virginians  at  length 
made  ih^'^'Mty  to  the  company.  Lord  Delaware  being 
now  dea^  Mr.  Yeardly  was  appointed  captain-general, 
with  inscruc^ORs  to  .examine  with  atlqpition  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  to  redress  them. 

The  new  governor  arrived  in  April,  1619,  and  soon  after, 
to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  declared 
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iDlentions  to  convoke  a  colonial  assembly.  Hiis  is  an 
im^Kirtant  era  in  the  history  of  Virginia.  Heretofore,  ill 
legislative  authority  had  been  exercised,  either  by  the  o&^ 
poration  in  England,  or  by  their  officers  in  this  country. 
The  people,  either  personally  or  by  their  representatives, 
had  no  voice  in  the  government  of  themselves ;  and  their 
most  important  concerns  were  decided  by  persons  unac- 
quainted with  their  situation,  and  always  possessing 
interests  different  from  theirs.  This  first  assembly  met  at 
Jamestown  on  the  19th  of  June,  1619.  The  colony  was 
not  then  divided  into  counties,  and  the  members  were 
elected  by  the  different  boroughs,  amounting  to  seven  in 
number.  The  assembly,  composed  of  the  governor,  the 
council  and  burgesses,  met  together  in  one  apartment,  and 
there  debated  all  matters  thought  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare.  The  laws  then  enacted,  which,  it  is  believed,  are 
no  longer  extant,  were  transmitted  to  England  for  the 
approbation  of  the  treasurer  and  company,  and  were  said 
to  have  been  judiciously  formed. 

The  emigrations  from  England  continued  to  be  very 
considerable,  and  were  made  at  great  expense  to  the  com- 
pany ;  but  as  yet  few  females  had  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Men  without  wives  could  not  contemplate  Virginia  as  a 
place  of  permanent  residence,  and  proposed,  aAer  amassing 
some  wealth,  to  return  to  their  native  land.  To  put  an 
end  to  a  mode  of  thinking^  in  its  effects  so  ruinous  to  the 
colony,  it  was  proposed  to  send  out  one  hundred  maids  as 
wives  for  the  colony.  Ninety  young  girls  were  transported 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1620,  and  sixty  more  m  the 
subsequent  year.  They  were  immediately  disposed  of  to 
the  young  planters.  The  price  of  a  wife  was  eaSmated, 
first  at  one  hundred,  and  aAerwarA  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  then  selling  at  three  shillings  per 
pound;  and  a  debt  so  contracted  was  made  of  greater 
dignity  than  any  other.  The  education  of  the  children 
was  likewise  attended  to,  and  several  steps  were  taken  to- 
wards foundin^a  college,  afterwards  completely  established 
by  WilUam  and  Mary.  About  the  same  time,  the  company 
leeeived  orders  from  the  king  to  transport  to  Virginia  one 
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hundred  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  then  in  the  custody  cvf 
the  knight  marshal.  These  men,  dispersed  through  the 
colony,  became  a  useful  and  acceptable  addition  of  laborers, 
and  were  the  first  convicts  transported  to  America.  Negro 
slavery  was  introduced  into  Virginia  the  following  year. 
In  August,  1620,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James 
river,  and  landed  twenty  negroes  for  sale.  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  the  increase  had  been  so 
inconsiderable  that  the  blacks  were  not  one  in  fifty  to  the 
whites.  But  subsequently  the  proportion  of  the  slaves 
rapidly  increased. 

A  constitution  was  at  length  framed  for  Virginia  by  the 
company,  in  1621.  This  provided,  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  two  supreme  councils  in  Virginia ;  the  one  to  be 
called  the  Council  of  State,  to  be  appointed  and  displaced 
by  the  treasurer  and  company,  and  to  assist  the  governor 
with  advice  on  executive  subjects ;  the  other  to  be  denom- 
inated the  General  Assembly,  and  to  consist  of  the  governor, 
the  council,  and  two  burgesses,  to  be  chosen  for  the  present 
by  the  inhabitants  of  every  town.  The  assembly  was 
empowered  to  consult  and  determine  on  matters  respecting 
the  public  weal.  It  was  declared,  that  no  acts  passed  by 
the  assembly  should  be  in  force  until  confirmed  by  the 
general  court  in  England,  and  the  ratification  returned 
under  its  seal ;  and  that,  on  the^other  hand,  no  order  of  the 
general  court  should  bind  the  colony  until  assented  to  by 
the  assembly. 

In  »1622,  the  controversy,  which  had  for  some  time 
existed  between  the  crown  and  the  company,  concerning 
the  importation  of  tobacco,  was  at  length  adjusted  by 
amicable  agreement.  The  kii%  liad  demanded  high  duties 
on  that  article,  while  he  admitted  its  importation  from  the 
dominions  of  Spain,  and  had  also  restrained  the  company 
firom  transporting  it  directly  from  Virginia  to  their  ware- 
houses in  Holland,  to  which  expedient  his  exactions  had 
driven  them.  It  was  now  agreed,  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  sole  right  of  importing  that  commodity  into  the  kiog- 
dom,  for  which  they  should  pay  a  duty  of  nine  pen< 
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pound,  ill  lieu  of  all  charges,  and  that  the  whole  produc- 
tions of  the  colony  should  be  brought  to  England  The 
industry  of  the  colony  had  now  greatly  increased.  At 
l^edce  with  the  Indians,  their  settlements  had  extended  not 
only  along  the  banks  of  James  and  York  rivers,  but  to  the 
Rappahannoc,  and  even  to  the  Potomac. 

With  this  extension  of  the  settlements,  it  beeana extreme- 
ly inconvenient  to  bring  all  causes,  for  trial,  tq^i|UBitetown, 
before  the  governor  and  council.  Thus  or^;inated  the 
present  county  courts  of  Virginia. 

In  the  year  1622,  the  cup  of  prosperity,  of  which  the 
colony  now  began  to  taste,  was  dashed  from  their  lips,  by 
an  event  which  shook  to  its  foundation,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed, the  colony.  Two  years  previous,  Powhatan,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Indian  kings  in  Virginia,  who,  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  English,  departed  this  life,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Opechancanough,  a  bold  and  cunning  chief, 
remarkable  for  his  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  new  settlers. 
He  formed  a  plot  for  the  massacre  and  extermination  of 
the  English,  which  was  kept  secret  till  it  was  ripe  for  exe- 
cution. While  preparations  for  the  massacre  were  going 
on,  every  appearance  of  amity  and  good  feeling  was  kept 
up,  and  the  general  peace  reipiined  undisturbed.  The 
Indians  were  freely  funiished  with  fire-arms  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  taught  the  use  of  them.  They  were  at  all  times 
admitted  freely  into  the  habitations  of  the  settlers,  were 
fed  at  their  tables,  and  lodged  in  their  chambers.  Tlie 
attack  was  prepared  with  the  most  wonderful.secrecy.  To 
the  very  last  hour  the  Indians  preserved  the  language  of 
friendship.  They  borrowed  the  boats  of  the  English  to 
attend  their  own  assemblies ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
massacre,  were  in  the  houses  and  at  the  tables  of  those 
whose  death  they  were  plotting.  "Sooner,"  said  they, 
**  shall  the  sky  fall,  than  peace  be  violated  by  us."  At 
length,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1622,  at  mid-day,  at  one  and 
the  same  instant,  the  Indians  fell  upon  an  unsuspecting 
population,  which  was  scattered  through  distant  villages, 

tending  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  on  both  sides  of 
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JsBKf  r.TW.  Tbf  ■T3iR:  ti-is  sn  ssdoen.  that  not  an  imli- 
1-iiv.t:  -B-ti  rcvT:.---ei  !>  rt-'-.i-.  ::-  N^'i^c-  w*re  spared:  cliil- 
ans  iJii  ■rjriL.-TC.  -rtr*  i:,.:j-i-:T*-i  viiii  uidis^rnmiiiaiing 
SfcKar.TT  iii  iTtTT  %^zr&Ti,\.'-?i2  cf  crue^iy.  Iii  one  hour 
aacc  h.J3irRi  i::.i  j.-crr-seTin  paxxA  were  massacreiL 


...   ...-s;."    ;j  A  V— ;:;;>.  MKs  Kived 

•■^.  ..  ^.  .  -;.;■.">-  ■■■ ..  .- \.i-iitio<i  of 
.■  1  >-'iy-:~->i  Ir.diaa.  In  aii 
■V  -.-■.■,  •->  sir-.  Jani^h>«'u  atwl 
■i .  7f  s'.viij.  juil  ate  saragcs,  fitid- 
aaac  'i'.-?  t--i  >■-.  ■  *  :  ■  i-vr.  rrwuKwl  w  resist  them. 
!fc*i  vrev  j\WA-.y  Tv  ;  rso:  ■.«;tv«  of  this  dieadfiil 
»a-a)fflKc  w-w  ■>•.">■  i  *.',*:r--;s  fc*-;":..--  wvrk*  were  abaii' 
kicviec.  iaii  :>-*  sfK>ci«::s  ■i-.T\-  r-.v.  -.ofi.  fivr.i  ei^hn-  plan- 
uiwoiT*.  n.'  eish:.  S;^■k:■.-■ss  iirrv...  -v.  Anfcws  tiie  dispirited 
cv^vxibts.  iK'w  ^-wvOl-a'  -.luo  aaTTv-wr  .j-urtns.  ativi  some  of 
thifitt  Kiumed  to  bT:i£;i:Kl.  Yet  ti;:s  was  but  a  temporary 
tlepciMsiou  ill  ike  Jid'a;::*  .'t  Virsiiiia.  A:ter  many  years  of 
wxr&re  n-iih  the  savAit*.  tfefv  «rere  <-onipiet*lv  quelled. 
L'^whatK-attinuh  was  u'sen  prtso!»er  by  tfie  ^tiveraor.  Sir 
William  Berfcelvy.  in  lo**,  and  diei.t  in  the  hamlsof  ibe 
^gUsh.     BeiitjC  thus  Ji'ltvered  from  the  e 
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liJ^Bines  river.  The  onael  was  so  siiddon,  ihat  not  an  iiidi- 
Pftdual  was  prepared  li>  resist  it.  None  were  spared;  cliil- 
'pen  and  women  were  murdered  with  indibcriiTiinating 
(^rbarity-,  and  every  aggravation  of  cruelly,  in  one  hour 
Ktbree  hundred  and  ibrty-sevrai  persons  were  massacred. 
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Yet  the  carnage  was  not  universal,  and  Virijinia  was  saved 
horn  so  bloody  a  fate.  T^  night  before  Ihe  execution  of 
the  plot,  it  WHS  revcaleil^by  a  converted  Indian,  In  an 
Englishman,  whom  he  wished  to  save.  Jamestown  and 
the  nearest  settlements  were  savM,  and  the  savages, 'find-  , 
ing  the  English,  in  this  quarter,  prepared  to  resist  them, 
fled  precipitately.  The  consequences  of  thts  dreadful 
slaughter  were  very  disastrous.  Public  works  were  aban- 
doned, and  the  settlements  were  reduced,  from  eighty  plan- 
tations, to  eight.  Sickness  prevailed  among  the  dispirited 
colonists,  now  crowded  into  narrow  qnartej^  and  some  of 
them  relumed  to  England.  Yet  this  was  but  a  temporary 
depression  in  the  affairs  of  Virginia.  After  many  years  of 
warfare  with  the  savages,  thpy  were  completely  quelled. 
Opechancanongh  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  governor,  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  in  11544,  and  died  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.     Deing  thus  delivered  from  tlie  embarrassments 
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of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  people  demanded  a  leader,  who 
pDSiiessed  the  talent  and  the  enterprise  to  aid  them  m 
protectii^  themselves  in  this  critical  emergency. 

Their  choice  fell  on  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  colonel  of  mili- 
tia. He  was  a  native  of  England,  bom  during  the  con- 
tests between  the  parliament  and  the  king,  well  educated 
in  a  period  when  every  active  mind  had  been  awakened 
to  a  consciousness  of  popular  rights  and  popular  power. 
He  had  not  yielded  the  love  of  freedom  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  royalty.  Possessing  a  pleasant  address  and  a  powerful 
elocution,  he  had  rapidly  risen  to  distinction  in  Virginia. 
Quick  of  apprehension,  warm,  choleric,  yet  discreet  in 
action,  the  young  and  wealthy  planter  carried  to  the  banks 
of  James  river  the  liberal  ideas  which  the  instinct  of 
human  freedom  had  already  whispered  to  every  emigrant, 
and  which  naturally  sprang  up  amid  the  qualities  of  the 
wilderness.  Bacon  was  resolved  on  action.  The  popula- 
tion took  up  arms  against  the  Indians.  They  demanded 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  governor,  the  permission  to 
protect  themselves,  with  Bacon  at  their  head.  Berkeley 
refused:  he  dreaded  the  popularity  of  Bacon.  But  the 
imbecile  government  soon  ceased  to  be  respected;  men 
flocked  together  tumultuously,  and  five  hundred  men  were 
shortly  in  arms.  I'he  ^mmon  voice  proclaimed.  Bacon 
tlie  leader  of  the  enterprise,  and  his  commanding  abilities 
gave  ascendeucy  to  the  principles  which  he  avowed  and 
the  party  which  he  espoused.  Without  waiting  for  orders, 
or  the  sanction  of  the  government,  they  took  up  their  march 
against  the  savage  foe. 

Berkeley,  enraged  at  seeing  his  authority  slighted,  and, 
moreover,  instigated  by  an  aristocratic  faction,  instantly 
proclaimed  Bacon  and  his  followers,  rebels,  and  proceeded 
to  levy  troops  to  pursue  them.  The  wealthy  planters,  fear- 
ing for  their  estates,  abandoned  the  popular  cause.  Bacon, 
with  a  small,  but  faithful  band,  continued  his  expedition, 
while  a  new  insurrection  compelled  Berkeley  to  return  to 
Jamestown.  The  lower  counties  had  risen  in  arms,  and, 
directing  their  hatred  against  the  old  assembly,  to  which 
they  imputed  their  grie&,  demanded  its  inmicdiate  disso- 
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IntioQ.  The  whole  mass  of  the  people  were  now  against 
the  governor,  and  he  found  liimself  compelled  to  yield. 
The  assembljr,  which  liad  become  odioiis  by  its  long  dur- 
ation, the  selfishness  of  its  members,  and  its  eflbns  to 
dimitiish  popiiliir  trcedoin.  was  dissolved.  Writs  for  a  new 
election  were  issued,  and  Jlacon,  retuniing  in  triumph  from 
his  Indian  campaign,  was  unanimously  elected  a  burgess 
irom  Henrico  conniy.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
assembly  were  strongly  inclined  toward  llie  principles  of 
Bacon,  and  a  compromise  with  the  men  of  his  party  was 
efTecicd.  Uacou  acknowledged  his  error  in  acting  without 
a  commission,  and  the  assemblies  of  disairccted  persons 
were  censured  as  acts  of  mutiny  and  rebellion.  i)n  the 
Dtlier  hand,  Bacon  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  to 
the  luiivcrsal  satisfaction  of  the  people.  The  elective  fran- 
chise was  restored,  and  various  other  measures  taken  to 
allay  tlie  popular  discontents. 


Berkeley,  however,  viewed  all  tliese  prrK;erilin;js  with  n 
jealous  eye.  He  refused  to  sign  Hacon's  comniis.sion,  and 
Bacon,  fearing  an  arrest  or  some  other  act  of  treachery, 
secretly  wufidrew,  to  lay  his  wrongs  before  the  people.  In 
a  few  dajiiihB  reappeared  in  Jamestown,  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  armed  men.     Berkeley's  indignation  and  lagc 
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were  roused  to  the  utmost  by  this  audacious  proceeding. 
He  advanced  to  meet  the  troops,  and  baring  his  breast, 
called  upon  them  to  shoot  ''  I  will  not,"  replied  Bacon, 
"  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  or  of  any  man's.  We  are  come 
for  the  commission,  to  save  our  lives  from  the  Indians." 
When  passion  subsided,  Berkeley  thought  it  best  to  yield. 
The  commission  was  issued,  and  all  the  popular  enact- 
ments of  the  legislature  were  ratified.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  proceeding  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July,  1676, 
just  one  hundred  years  before  the  declaration  of  American 
Independence. 

Everything  now  appeared  to  be  settled,  and  great  joy 
prevailed  throughout  the  colony.  But  this  was  of  short 
duration.  Just  as  the  army  was  about  to  march  against 
the  Indians,  the  governor  violated  the  amnesty.  Repair- 
ing to  Gloucester  county,  the  most  populous  and  most  loyal 
in  Virginia,  he  summoned  a  convention  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  conventio)!  took  sides  with  Bacon,  as  the  defender  of 
the  country ;  and  Berkeley,  petulant  and  irascible,  once  , 
more  proclaimed  him  a  traitor.  Bacon,  finding  matters 
proceeding  rapidly  to  an  extremity,  invited  the  whole  pop- 
*4o^tion^  meet  in  convention  and  rescue  the  colony  from 
the  tyranny  of  Berkeley.  The  call  was  answered;  none 
were  willing  to  sit  idle  in  the  time  of  general  calamity. 
On  the  3d  of  August,  1676,  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
colony  came  together  at  Middle  Plantations,  now  Wil- 
liamsburg, to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  pursued. 
An  oath  was  taken  by  the  whole  convention,  to  adhere  to 
Bacon,  in  the  war  against  the  Indians,  and,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  all  civil  commotions.  Should  the  governor  perse- 
vere in  his  obstinate  self-will,  they  promised  to  protect 
Bacon  against  any  armed  force ;  and  they  further  resolved 
that  if  troops  should  arrive  from  England,  they  would 
resist  till  an  appeal  could  reach  the  king  in  person.  For- 
tified by  these  votes,  Bacon  marched  against  the  Indians, 
while  Berkeley  withdrew  across  the  Chesapeake,  and  en- 
deavored, by  promises  of  booty,  to  collect  an  agpy  on  the 
eastern  shore  and  among  the  seamen  on  board  ffll  ships. 

Afiairs  now  rapidly  drew  to  a  crisis.     The  condition  of 
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Bacon  and  his  party  was  eminently  critical.  Some  ad- 
vised that  Berkeley  should  he  deposed ;  and  after  much  dis- 
cussion, it  was  agreed  that  his  retreat  should  he  considered 
an  abdication  of  the  govenunent ;  and  Bacon  issued  writs 
for  a  representative  oonvention  of  the  people,  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  should  be  managed.  In  the  mean- 
while, Berkeley  was  enabled  to  collect,  in  Accomac,  a 
large  body  of  followers,  and,  with  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  he 
landed  and  took  possession  of  Jamestown,  on  the  8th  of 
September.  Bacon  and  his  party  were  again  proclaimed 
traitors  and  rebels.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Bacon 
marched  upon  Jamestown.  The  governor's  forces  were 
struck  with  panic,  and  abandoned  the  place  before  the 
enemy  appeared,  and  the  insurgents  entered  Jamestown 
the  next  day. 

But  Jamestown  could  not  be  defended  against  the  roy- 
alists, who  were  said  to  be  advancing  from  the  northern 
counties,  and  they  determined  to  set  the  town  on  fire,  that 
it  might  not  serve  as  a  strong-hold  for  their  enemies.  It 
was  tlje  only  town  in  Virginia,  and  a  resolution  was  taken, 
if  troops  arrived  from  England,  to  retreat  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Jamestown  was  accordingly  set  on  fire,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground.  Bacon  marched  to  meet  the  royalists  from 
the  Rappahannoc.  No  battle  took  place ;  the  royal  troops, 
in  a  body,  joined  the  patriot  party,  and  their  I^ad|s  was 
lefl  at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents.  Nothing. now  rein|^ned 
but  to  cross  the  bay  and  revolutionize  the  eastern  shoxi^.'* 

But  an  unexpected  occurrence  gave  an  instant  tunidj^. 
the  course  of  affairs,  and  arrested  at  once  the  progressxv  : 
revolution  in  Virginia.  Bacon  fell  sick,  and,  after  a  sKort 
illness,  died  on  the  first  day  of  Ck;tober.  His  party  was 
lefl  without  a  head;  for  no  man  in  the  ranks  of  the'flSslir^: 
gents  was  capable  of  taking  his  place.  From  this  moment 
nothing  but  disaster  befel  them.  The  royalist  party  took 
courage,  and  the  supremadfeef  Ihd.  governor  was  quickly 
restored.  By  the  end  of  lof6|Ba<)tvi's  rebellion,  as  this 
transaction  is  called,  was  ^^JgtM'  Twenty-two  of  the 
insurgents  were  hanged,  anJBB^rit  of  opposition  to  the 
royal  government  was  totally  suppressed.     The  result  of 
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lliis  atlempt  at  revolution  was  highly  disastrous  to  Vir- 
ginia. It  furnished  an  excuse  for  refusing  a  liberal  char- 
ter, Assctubhea  were  required  to  be  called  but  once  in 
two  years,  and  to  sit  but  fourteen  days,  unless  for  special 
iQBasures.  All  the  acts  of  Bocou's  assembly  were  repealed^ 
andtt  the  ancient  grievances  were  renewed. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Sbttlembnt  of  New  England. — Rise  of  the  Puritans  tn  England — 
Their  emigration  to  Holland — They  resolve  to  emigrate  to  America — 
&it7  from  England — Their  arrival  at  Cape  Cod — Formation  of  a 
po&itcal  compact — Landing  at  Pfynumth — Hardships  endured  hy  them — 
Death  of  Governor  Carver — Goremment  of  Mr,  Bradford — Treaty 
with  the  Indian  sachem  Massasoit — Scarcity  of  food  tn  the  colony — 
Severe  drought,  and  providential  relief — Origin  of  the  New  England 
thanksgivings — Foundation  of  the  Massachusetts  colony—Settlement  of 
Satem — Arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop — Boston  founded — Sufferings 
^  the  colonists — Severe  frosts — Foundation  of  the  New  England 
ekyrchtt — Attempts  of  the  king  to  check  emigration  to  New  England. 

Thb  chronological  series  of  events  now  leads  lis  to  the 
settlement  of  New  England ;  an  occurrence  later  in  date 
than  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  but  one  of  vastly  more 
interest  and  importance  in-  the  history  of  America,  and 
that  of  the  civilized  world.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
the  western  hemisphere  sprang  up  from  the  seed  implanted 
by  the  pilgrim  fathers,  who,  on  landing  at  Plymouth  rock, 
finamed  and  carried  into  effect  the  first  scheme  of  republi- 
can government,  which  has  ever  afterwards  served  as  the 
model  of  the  free  states  of  America. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  the  result  of  the 
Protestant  reformation.  The  Puritans  of  England  caurried 
out  the  principles  of  Luther,  in  their  dissent  from  the  Epis- 
copal hierarchy.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  the  principte. 
for  which  they  contended.  Persecution  increased  ihxSt 
numbers,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  opposition  to  the 
overbearing  authority  of  the  church  of  England.  Unable 
to  find  repose  in  Great  Britain,  they  fled  to  Holland,  and 
at  length  determined  to  seek  Sftrefuge  in  the  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica. A  connection  was  formed  with  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany in  ^<^"gjftnd,  who  had  obtained  a  patent  from  king 
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James  for  settling  in  America,  aud   arrangements  were 
made  for  forming  a  colony  on  Hudson's  river.     The  whols 
band  of  Puritans  ill  Holland  designed  to  proceed  at  once 
upon  this  enterprise ;  but  their  scanty  means  could  furnish 
only  two  vessels,  ihe  Mayflower,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons,  and  the  Speedwell,  of  sixty.     A  portion  of  them,  in 
consequence,  with  Mr.  Robinson,  their  pastor,  were  forced 
to  remain  behind,  and  the  others  embarked  at  Leyden,  and 
proceeded  to  Southampton,  in  England,  from  which  port, 
on  the  5th  day  of  August,  162t),  they  took  their  departure 
for  the  western  world.     On  account  of  bad  weather,  end 
the  leakiness  of  one  of  their  vessels,  they  were  obliged 
twice  to  put  back.     The  Speedwell  they  were  compelled 
to  leave,  while  as  many  as  could  be  accommodated,  one 
hundred  and   one  persons  of  the  adventurers,  entered  on 
board  the  other  ship,  and  took  their  last  leave  of  the  land 
of  their  fathers  on  the  6th  of  September.     Called  to  go  oul 
into  a  place  which  they  should  after  receive  for  an  inher- 
itance, they  obeyed;    and  they  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  they  went.     After  a  tedious  voyage,  safely  housed 
in  the  ark  which  God  in  his  providence  had  directed  them 
to  prepare,  protected  by  Him  who  directs  the  storm,  oa 
the  lOtli  of  November,  ]6'2(l,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod. 
The  Dutch,  intending  to  keep  Hudson's  river,  had  bribed 
the  shipmaster  to  carry  these   adventurers  so  far  north- 
ward, that  they  should  not   find  their  intended  place  of 
^       residence.     They  had  found  land,  and  it  was  too  late  in 
^K"*  the  season  to  put  to  sea  again  ;  they  were  in  a  good  har- 
^H  ^  bor,  but  on  a  most  barren  and  inhospitable  shore. 
^^K,      Od  their  arrival,  they  stepped  upon  the  strand,  and  with 
^F^  bended  knees,  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  preserved 
^1^  their  number  entire,  and  brought  them  in  safety  to  these  ■ 
^^V^  unhallowed  shores,      Being   without  the  limits  of  their  . 
^^H   patent,  as   to  civil   government  they  were  in  a  state  of 
^^H.  nature.     They  therefore  drew  up  and  signed  a  civil  cora- 
^^g    pact,  by  which  they  severally  bound  themselves  to  be  obe- 
dient to  all  ordinances  made  iy  the  body,  and  acknowledg-  ■ 
ing  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign. 
They  say,  in  the  preaipble,   "  Having  undeitakeu,  for  the   ' 
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glory  of  God,  snd  advancement  of  the  Christian  &ith,  and 
honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage,  to  plant  the 
first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these 
presents,"  ice.  This  instrument  was  executed  on  board 
their  ship,  on  the  llth  of  November.  Mr.  John  Carver,  a 
man  of  distinguished  abilities  and  eminent  piety,  vas 
chosen  their  governor. 


LaMdng  s/  the  pUgrimt. 

The  prospects  now  before  them,  were  stich  as  to  appal 
any  other  than  our  pilgrim  fathers;  in  a  howling  Vdta^'- 
ness,  inhabited  by  pagan  savages  and  wild  beasts,  a  os&ty 
winter  approaching,  no  shelter  Irom  the  tempest,  and,  as 
yet,  no  place  of  abode.  They  had  one  resting  place,  and  ■ 
that  was  all.  Their  trust  was  in  Him,  who  hath  said  to 
his  chosen,  The  eternal  Godia  thy  refu^rs,  mid  iimlerneaA 
are  the  everlasting  arms  ;  and  he  shall  thniato%U  file  enemy 
from  before  thee,  and  ahall  say,  destroy  them.  Afler  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  altcmpts  to*  find  a  convenient  place  for 
their  residence,  a  party  sent  out  for  discovery,  entered  the 
harbor  of  Flymoutb.    In  a  severe  storm,  on  a  December 
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lit,  having,  vrilh  their  Httlo  hark,  narrowly  escaped  a 
shipwreck,  they  ^vere  cast  upon  an  island  in  the  harhor. 
This  was  on  Friday  night.  The  next  day,  they  dried 
their  clothes,  concluding  to  remain  on  this  httle  island  till 
after  the  Sahbath.  This  little  band,  about  twenty  in 
number,  observed  the  next  day  as  a  Sabbath,  which  was 
the  first  Sabbath  ever  observed  in  a  religious  manner  on 
llie  Kew  JJngiand  shore.  Having  examined  the  harbor, 
they  returned  to  the  ship,  which  weighed  anchor,  and 
brought  iheir  consecrated  cargo  in  safety.  Here  these 
pious  pilgrims  landed  on  the  twenty-second  of  December, 
1620.  They  called  the  place  Plymouth,  the  name  of  the  . 
town  from  which  they  last  sailed  in  England,  They  now 
had  a  country  and  a  home,  but  they  had  a  better  country 
on  big 
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They  had  now  to  contend  witli  the  inclement  seasonB^  J 
viih  imuimcrable  privations,  in  foustant  fear  of  a  savi 

\  foe,     Bnl  find  had  prepared  Iheir  way  before  them. 

d  desolating  pingue,  which  prevailed  among  the  natives  about 
three  years  before,  hnd  nearly  depopulated  those  parts  ofl 
the  country.     On  this  account,  they  received  very  littlM 
molestation  from  the  savages  for  many  years.     Had  thej^ 
jeen  canied  to  Hudson's  river,  according  to  their  j 
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lion,  where  the  savages  were  numerous,  there  is  much 
reason  to^ believe  the  Uttle  colony  would  have  been  cut  off. 
Infinite  wisdom  directed  their  course  to  their  prepared 
habitation. 

The  severities  of  the  season,  their  unwholesome  food, 
and  their  incessant  labors,  brought  upon  this  little  flock  a 
general  and  very  mortal  sickness,  so  that  forty-six  of  their 
number  died  before  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  spring.  Of 
those  who  survived,  the  most  had  been  severely  sick. 
Who  can  contemplate  this  little  band,  in  an  uncultivated 
wilderness ;  with  no  promise  of  support  from  their  mother 
country ;  exposed  to  the  inclement  skies  of  a  dreary  winter; 
with  scanty  supplies  of  food ;  utterly  unskilled  and  desti- 
tute of  the  means  for  the  cultivation  of  a  new  country ; 
with  no  security  for  future  harvests;  surrounded  with  a 
savage  enemy ;  visited  with  a  raging  disease ;  committing, 
at  times,  two  or  three  in  a  day  to  the  grave ;  of  the  living, 
scarcely  enough  who  had  strength  to  perform  the  rites  of 
sepulture ;  without  despondency,  firmly  determined  to  abide 
the  just  appointments  of  Heaven, — and  not  admire  a  virtue 
which  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  alone  can  furnish, ' 
and  a  patriotism  to  which  the  canonized  heroes  of  Rome 
could  never  attain  ? 

Had  their  object  been  to  obtain  a  property  for  themselves, 
and  for  their  posterity,  or  to  obtain  a  name  among  the 
heroes  of  enterprise,  they  had  sunk  imder  their  sufferings. 
Their  souls  were  strengthened  with  other  prospects.  They 
confided  in  the  wisdom  of  Heaven ;  they  firmly  believed  that 
the  Most  High  would  here  plant  and  maintain  his  church ; 
that  he  would  make  the  American  wilderness  like  Eden, 
and  her  deserts  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Buoyed  up  by  faith,  strengthened  by  the  promises,  obsta- 
cles vanished  before  them.  They  knew  God  had  often  led 
his  church  into  the  wilderness,  but  he  had  never  forsaken 
her.  He  raised  up  the  righteous  man  tkna  the  east,  brought 
him  to  a  strange  country ;  the  Canaanke  was  then  in  the 
land,  bqt  he  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as 
driven  stubble  to  his  bow. 

On  the  fifth  of  April,  after  their  arrival,  the  Kymoulh 
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^  company  were  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  excellent 
governor,  and  a  deacon  of  the  church,  Mr.  Carver.  Mr. 
Bradford,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  worth,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him,  and,  excepting  four  years,  he  was  annu- 
ally elected  to  the  office  till  his  death,  in  1657.  A  little 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Carver,  the  Indian  sachem,  Mas- 
sasoit,  came  into  Plymouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  colony,  which 
he  observed  inviolably  till  his  death.  He  was  grandfather 
of  the  famous  sachem,  King  Philip. 

After  the  firsMesolating  sickness,  the  people  of  Plymouth 
were,  generally,  very  healthy,  and  the  most  of  the  first 
planters  who  survived  that  epidemic,  lived  to  old  age. 
Their  privations,  however,  and  their  sufferings,  insepara- 
ble from  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  were  great  in 
the  extreme.  Their  property  was,  principally,  held  in 
common  stock  for  the  support  of  the  whole;  and  the 
wants  of  the  few  first  years  consumed  most  of  their  stores. 
Through  fear  of  the  natives,  having  received  some  threat- 
ening intimations  from  some  of  the  tribes,  they  were  neces- 
sitated to  erect  a  fort,  to  impale  their^  whole  village,  and  to 
keep  a  constant  guard. 

In  their  excursions  to  find  a  proper  place  for  settlement, 
while  their  ship  lay  at  the  Cape,  they  found  about  ten 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  which  had  been  buried,  for  which 
they  afterwards  paid  the  owners,  which  helped  to  preserve 
their  lives  the  first  winter,  and  afibrd  them  seed  for  plant> 
ing  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Si>ome  friendly  Indians  taught 
them  the  manner  of  raising  their  corn,  but  their  crop  was 
very  unequal  to  their  necessities.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  of 
opinion,  that  no  English  grain  was  raised  in  the  colony 
previous  to  the  year  1633,  when  a  few  ears  of  rye  were 
produced. 

The  first  domestic  cattle  were  brought  to  the  colony  in 
1624 ;  previous  to  which  they  had  none  for  milk  or  labor. 
The  most  credible  historians  affirm,  that  these  pilgrims 
subsisted,  in  repeated  instances,  for  days  and^  weeks 
together,  without  bread,  feeding  upon  the  wild  nuts  of 
the  woods,  and  shell  fish.    Their  difficulties  for  clothing 
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were  equally  great  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  intimate, 
that  the  great  mortality  in  the  first  winter  appears  to  have 
been  the  mecms,  under  a  wise  Providence,  of  preserving 
the  colony  from  perishing  by  famine. 

The  second  summer  after  their  arrival,  tlie  settlement 
was  threatened  with  a  famine  by  a  severe  drought.  From 
the  third  week  in  May  to  the  middle  of  July  there  was 
no  rain.  Their  corn,  for  which  they  had  made  their 
utmost  exertions,  withered  under  the  heat  of  a  scorching 
sun;  the  greater  part  of  it  appeared  irrecoverably  lost 
The  Indians,  seeing  the  distress  of  the  Snglish,  flattered 
themselves  they  would  soon  be  reduced  by  famine,  so  as 
to  fall  an  easy  prey.  A  public  fast  was  appointed,  and 
observed  throughout  the  colony  with  great  solemnity.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fast,  the  air  was  clear  and  hot,  the 
earth  powder  and  dust.  During  most  of  the  day,  the  heat 
and  drought  continued;  but  towards  evening  the  clouds 
collected  and  poured  down  copious  showers,  which  at  once 
gladdened  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  relieved  the  settlers 
from  all  their  apprehensions.  A  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving was  ordained,  out  of  gratitude  for  this  providential 
reHef  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  New 
England  thanksgivings. 

Mr.  White,  a  non-conformist  minister  at  Dorchester,  who 
had  prevented  some  few  of  his  countrymen  who  had  settled 
around  the  bay  at  Massachusetts,  from  returning  to  Eng- 
land, by  his  assurances  of  procuring  them  relief  and 
assistance,  formed  by  great  exertions  an  association  of 
several  gentlemen,  who  had  imbibed  piuritanical  opinions, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  thither  a  colony,  and  rendering 
it  an  asylum  from  the  persecution  of  his  own  persuasion. 
In  prosecution  of  their  views,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  "''•# 
the  coimcil  of  Plymouth,  for  the  purchase  of  part  of  New 
England;  and  that  corporation,  in  March,  1627,  conveyed 
to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  others,  all  that  part  of  New 
England  lying  three  miles  to  the  south  of  tf|i||^ 
river,  and  three  miles  north  of  Merrimack  ri\  er,  and 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea.  A  small 
number  of  planters  and  servants  were  soon  afterwards 
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despatched,  under  Endicott,  a  deep  enthusiast,  who,  in 
September,  1628,  laid  the  foundation  of  Salem,  the  first 
permanent  town  in  Massachusetts.  The  government  of 
Plymouth  for  many  years  continued  separate,  and  acquired 
the  popular  name  of  the  **  Old  Colony."  In  the  year  1629, 
soon  after  the  organization  of  the  company,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  royal  charter,  they  resolved  a  second  em- 
barkation for  their  new  colony ;  to  support  the  expenses  of 
which,  it  was  resolved,  that  every  person  who  should 
subscribe  fifty  pounds,  should  be  entitled  to  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  'fi  the  first  dividend.  Five  ships  were 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  being  laden  with  cattle  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  supply  of  the  colony,  with  three 
hundred  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  they  sailed 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  May,  and  arrived  at  Salem  in 
June,  where  they  found  Endicott,  to  whom  they  brought  a 
confirmation  of  his  commission  as  governor.  The  colony 
now  consisted  of  three  hundred  persons,  of  whom  one 
hundred  removed  and  settled  the  town  of  Charlestown, 
and  the  remainder  continued  at  Salem.  Mr.  Higginson 
and  Mr.  Skelton,  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  piety, 
both  of  them,  resolved  to  lend  important  services  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  American  church.  These  faithful 
servants  of  Christ  cordially  engaged  in  the  great  design ; 
they  embarked  with  the  second  party,  and  arrived  at 
Salem  in  1629. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  John  Winthrop,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor,  and  Thomas   Dudley,  deputy 
governor,  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  em- 
barked on  board  of  seventeen  vessels,  At  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  arrived  at  Salem 
in  July,  1630.     Dissatisfied  with  this  situation,  they  ex- 
plored the  country  in  quest  of  a  better  station,  and  settled 
in  many  places  round  the  bay,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
towns;  among  others,  of  Boston,  the  foundation  of 
as  laid  in  September,  1630. 
.^^     ,hf  arrival  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  July, — ^who  was, 
^^MSL  that  time  to  his  death,  the.  lund  and  father  of  the 
colony, — ^he  foimd  the  plantation  in  a  suffermg  state.    In 
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dte  preceding  uutunui,  the  colony  contained  about  three 
hundred  inhabitants;  eighty  of  them  died,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  survivors  were  in  a  weak,  sickly  state.  Their  supply 
of  corn  was  not  sullicicnt  for  more  than  a  fortnii^ht,  and 
their  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted.  Friday,  February 
6th,  1G31,  was  appointed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer; 
but,  on  the  3th  of  February,  a  ship  arrived  with  provisions, 
and  a  day  of  lliaiiksgiviiig  was  appointed  by  the  governor. 


I'll  w  ef  Jlast'm  in  1^ 


Tlic  succeeding  winter  commenced  in  Dijcenilier,  with 
great  severity.  Few  of  the  houses  wliicJi  had  Ik-cu  erceted 
were  comfortable.  Unused  to  such  severities  of  climate,  the 
people  suffered  severely  from  the  weather.  Many  of  them 
died  from  the  cold.  On  the  opciihig  of  the  spring  of  1031, 
health  was  generally  restored  in  the  settlements;  but  the 
colony  was  greatly  impoverished.  All  the  provisions  that 
were  brought  from  England,  were  purcliased  at  a  very 
high  rate.  By  the  length  of  the  pas.saa.',  and  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  the  greater  part  of  their  cattle  died.  The 
materials  for  building,  and  implements  of  labor,  were 
obtained  with  great  difficulty  and  expense.     This  year, 
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great  exertions  were  made  for  &  crop  of  Indian  com,  which 
was  their  whole  dependence;  and  it  pleased  God  to  give 
them  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  the  commencement  of  all  the  individual  seltlements, 
the  planters  were  mindful  of  their  great  errand  into  the 
wilderness,  and  directed  their  first  exertions  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  institution  of  the 
gowpel.  The  first  church,  after  the  one  at  Salem,  was 
gathered  at  Charleslown,  August  27th,  1630.  Soon  after 
this  a  church  was  organized  at  Dorchester.  The  next 
was  at  Boston, ^B  at  Roxbury,  one_  at  Lyrm,  and  one  at 
Watertown,  I^ess  than  two  years  from  tiie  organization 
of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  there  were  in  the  colony 
seven  churches.  In  1633,  came  over  Mr.  Haynes,  after- 
wards the  first  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Stone, 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  three  of  the  most  eminent 
lights  of  the  New  England  churches. 

On  the  81st  of  February,  an  order  was  made  by  the 
king  in  council,  to  stop  the  ships  at  that  time  ready  to  sail, 
freighted  with  passengers  and  provisions,  for  New  England. 
But  this  order  seems  never  to  have  been  strictly  executed, 
as  the  emigrations  still  continued,  without  any  sensible 
diminution 
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country  and  trade  with  the  Indians.  He  found  that  the 
Indian  hemp  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the  meadows, 
^  and  purchased  a  quantity  of  it,  which,  upon  trial,  was 
found  to  exceed  that  which  grew  in  England.  •  William 
Holmes,  of  Plymouth,  with  his  company,  having  prepared 
the  frame  of  a  house,  and  boards  and  materials  for  cover- 
.teff  it,  immediately  put  them  on  board  a  vessel,  and  sailed 
*TC  Connecticut.  When  he  came  into  the  river,  he  foiuid 
that  the  Dutch  had  got  in  before  him,  made  a  light 
fort,  and  planted  two  pieces  of  cannon  at  the  moitth  of  the 
little  river  since  called  Hartford.  The  Dutch  forbade 
Holmes  going  up  the  river — stood  by  their  cannon,  and 
ordered  him  to  strike  his  colors,  or  they  would  fire  upon 
him ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  assured  them  that  he 
had  a  commission  from  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  to  go 
up  the  river,  and  go  he  would.  They  still  threatened,  but 
he  proceeded — landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and 
erected  his  house  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  little'  river 
in  Windsor.  This  was  the  first  house  erected  in  Connecti- 
cut It  was  covered  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  well 
fortified.  The  sachems,  who  were  original  owners  of 
the  soil,  had  been  driven  from  this  point  of  the  country  by 
the  Pequods,  and  were  now  carried  home  on  board 
Holmes'  vessel.  The  Dutch,  about  the  same  time,  erected 
a  trading  house  at  Hartford.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  Holmes  and  his  company  erected  and  fortified  their 
house,  and  kept  it  afterwards.  The  Dutch,  before  the 
Plymouth  people  took  possession  of  the  river,  had  been 
invited  to  trade  with  them  at  Connecticut;  but  whenHhey 
found  that  they  were  preparing  for  a  settlement  there,  they 
repented  of  the  invitation,  and  did  all  in  theW  ^ .  er  to  pre- 
vent them.  '\ 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1633,  the  Dutch  piMhased  about 
twenty  acres  of  land  at  Hartford,  of  a  PeqiMMhief,  where 
they  built  a  fort,  which  they  named  Good  »q^.  Of  this 
the  Dutch  took  possession;  they  protested  against  Holmes,^ 
the  builder  of  the  trading  house.  Some  time  afterwards, 
the  Dutch  governor  despatched  a  reinforcement  from  fort 
Amsterdam  to  Connecticut,  designing  to  drive  Holmes  and 
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his  company  from  the  river.  A  band  of  serenty  men 
assaulted  the  Plymouth  house ;  but  they  found  it  too  well 
fortified,  and  gave  up  their  desigarj|,In  Norember  and 
December,  the  small-pox  raged  among  the  Indians ;  two 
sachems,  with  a  great  part  of  their  Indians,  died.,  When 
their  own  people  foisook  them,  the  English,  who  lived 
near  them,  went  to  their  wigwams,  and  ministere^to 
them.  Some  families  spent  almost  their  whole  time  with 
them.  One  Englishman  buried  thirty  of  their  dead  in  one 
day.  • 

In  1634,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  in  September,  the  people  of  Newtown  or  Cambridge, 
made  application  for  liberty  to  remove  to  Connecticut  river ; 
Mr.  Hooker  acting  as  principal  advocate  for  the  people. 
The  court  refused  to  give  their  consent ;  and  the  design  was 
given  over.  In  1635,  permission  was  granted,  on  condi-^ 
tion  that  the  new  settlement  should  continue  subject  to  t\A  ^ 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  The  people  of  Newtown, 
Dorchester,  and  Watertown,  now  began  to  pccpare  for 
their  new  habitation.  In  the  course  of  the  season,  several 
people  went  to  Connecticut  river — some  by  water,  some 
through  the  wilderness. 

The  Dorchester  men  sat  down  at  Windsor,  near  the 
Plymouth  trading  house.  They  purchased  the  building 
and  land  owned  by  the  Plymouth  people.  The  people  from 
Newtown,  of  whom  but  few  removed  till  the  following  year,  . 
settled  at  Hartford.  The  Watertown  settlers  began  the 
town  of  Wethersfield.  In  1636,  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons, men,  women,  and  children,  led  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hooker  and  Stone,  together  with  their  horses,  cattle,  and 
swine,  commenced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to 
Connecticut  river.  They  travelled  about  two  weeks  on 
foot,  during  which  time  they  lived  upon  the  milk  of  their 
cows.  By  the  25th  of  Novembet;  Connecticut  river  was 
frozen  over;  heavy  faUs  of  Aiow.sticceeded,  and  the  season 
was  very  severe.  Several  small  vessels,  which  hai  been 
laden  with  their  furniture  and  provisions,  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton, and  were  wrecked  on  the  coast.  By  the  last  of  No- 
Tember,  provisions  began  to  fail  in  the  settlements  on  the 
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river,  and  death  looked  them  sternly  in  the  face.  Thirteen 
in  one  company,  driven  by  hunger,  attempted  their  way  in 
this  severe  season.  In  passing  the  river  one  of  their  com- 
pany fell  through  the  ice,  and  was  drowned;  the  oth^ 
twelve  were  kept  from  perishing  by  the  Indians,  and 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  in  ten  days. 

Their  distress  was  so  great,  that,  by  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, a  considerable  part  of  the  settlers  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  habitations.  As  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing their  lives,  about  seventy  persons,  men,  women  and 
children,  left  their  settlements,  and  went  down  the  river, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  with  provisions.  As  their  expectation 
failed,  they  went  on  board  the  Rebecca,  lying  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  This  vessel,  but  two  days  before,  was 
frozen  in  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  but  was  released  by 
.  ^e  falling  of  a  small  rain,  and  reached  Boston  in  five  days. 
^  'Cad  it  not  been  for  a  very  quick  passage,  the  people  must 
nave  perished.  The  people  that  kept  their  situations  on 
the  river  suffered  extremely.  After  all  the  help  they  were 
able  to  obtain  by  hunting,  and  from  the  Indians,  they  were 
obliged  to  subsist  on  acorns,  malt,  and  grain.  Great  pum- 
bers  of  cattle  perished.  Early  in  the  spring,  those  who 
went  from  Connecticut  to  spend  the  winter  with  their 
friends,  began  to  return  to  their  new  habitations.  The 
first  court  held  in  Connecticut,  was  held  at  Newtown, 
April  26th,  1636. 

Towards  the  last  of  the  year  1635,  Mr.  Winthrop,  son 
of  the  Massachusetts  governor,  the  worthy  character  who 
afterwards  procured  the  Connecticut  charter,  arrived  at 
Boston,  with  a  commission  from  Lords  Say  and  Seal,  Lord 
Brook  and  others,  to  take  possession  of  Connecticut  river, 
and  build  a  fort,  which  they  had  named  Saybrook.  In  a 
few  days  a  Dutch  vessel  appeared  off  the  harbor,  sent  to 
take  possession  of  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  erect  for- 
tifiications ;  but  the  English  had  by  this  time  mounted  two 
cannon,  and  prevented  their  landing.  Thus,  providential* 
ly,  was  this  fine  tract  of  country  preserved  for  our.venera- 
We  ancestors  and  their  posterity. 

In  September,  1636,  Mr.  Pynchon,  with  a  part  of  Ham 
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poople  of  Roxbary,  began  the  settlement  of  the  town  of 
Springfield ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Elnglish  began  to  trade, 
and  make  settlements  in  Connecticut,  than  the  Peqnods 
began  to  murder,  and  kill  their  cattle.  In  1634,  ttiej 
murdered  Captains  Stone  and  Nc^rton,  with  their  whole 
crew,  consisting  of  eight  men ;  they  then  plundered  and 
sunk  the  vessel.  In  November  following,  the  Pequods 
sent  a  messenger  to  Boston,  {or  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
peace  with  the  English.  He  made  an  offer  of  a  great 
quantity  of  beaver  skins,  to  persuade  the  governor  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  them.  The  governor  assured  them  that 
the  English  were  willing  to  make  peace,  on  condition  that 
they  would  give  up  the  murderers  of  Captain  Stone  and 
his  men.  The  Indians  assured  him  that  the  murderers  were 
all  dead  but  two,  and  they  would  give  them  up  to  justice. 
They  offered  to  give  up  their  right  to  Connecticut  river,  if 
the  E^lish  desired  to  settle  there,  and  engaged  to  assist 
them,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  in  making  settlements ; 
they  also  agreed  that  they  would  give  the  English  forty 
beaver,  and  thirty  otter  skins.  The  governor  and  council 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  thiiD  on  the  conditions  they 
proposed.  Whatever  their -designs  were  at  that  time,  they 
soon  afterwards  became  more  and  more  mischievous,  hofi- 
tUe  and  bloody. 

In  1636,  John  Oldham  was  murdered  near  Block  Island. 
He  had  with  him  two  boys,  and  two  Narraganset  Indians ; 
these  were  taken  and  carried  off.  John  Gallup,  as  he  was 
sailing  from  Connecticut  to  Boston,  discovered  Mr.  Old- 
ham's vessel  full  of  Indians,  and  saw  a  canoe  go  from  her 
laden  with  goods.  Suspecting  they  had  murdered  Mr. 
Oldham,  he  hailed  them,  but  received  no  answer.  Gallup 
was  a  bold  man ;  and  although  he  had  but  one  man  and 
two  boys  with  him,  he  immediately  bore  down  upon  her, 
and  fired  duck  shot  so  thick  among  them,  that  he  soon 
cleared  the  deck.  The  Indians  all  got  under  the  hatches. 
He  then  stood  off,  bore  down  upon  her,  with  a  brisk  gale, 
and  nearly  overset  her,  which  so  frightened  the  Indians 
that  sevend  jumped  overboard,  and  were  drowned.  He 
then  stood  off,  and,  running  down  upon  her  the  second 
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time,  raked  her  fore  and  aft  'with  his  shot;  and,  numhig 
down  upon  her  a  third  time,  he  gave  her  such  a  shock, 
thut  five  more  jumped  overboard  and  were  drowned.  He 
then  boarded  her,  and  took  two  of  the  Indians  and  bound 
them.  Two  or  three  others,  armed  with  swords,  in  a  Uttle 
room  below,  could  not  be  driven  out  Mr.  Oldham's 
corpse  was  found  on  board ;  his  head  split,  and  the  body 
mangled  in  a  barbarous  manner.  Gallup  and  his  men, 
then,  as  decently  as  possible,  put  the  corpse  into  the  sea. 
After  taking  her  rigging  and  goods,  which  had  not  been 
carried  off,  they  were  obliged  to  let  her  go  adrift,  and  she 
was  lost.  The  Indians  who  committed  the  murder  were 
chiefly  Block  Islanders  and  Narragansets.  The  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts  despatched  Captain  Endi- 
cott,  with  ninety  volunteers,  to  avenge  the  murder. 

The  Narraganset  sachems  sent  home  Mr.  Oldham's 
two  boys,  and  made  peace  with  them;  but  the  other 
Indians  made  no  compensation.  Captain  Endicott  was  ^ 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Block  Island,  put  the  men  to  the 
sword,  and  take  possession  of  the  island,  but  to  spare  tlM 
women  and  children.  They  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  25ih 
of  August.  When  they  arrived  at  Block  Island,  forty  or 
fifty  Indians  appeared  on  shore,  and  opposed  their  landing. 
After  a  short  skirmish,  the  Indians  fled  to  the  weods. 
After  the  English  had  spent  two  days  on  the  island, 
burning  the  wigwams,  destroying  the  com,  and  staving 
their  canoes,  they  sailed  for  the  Pequod  country.  When 
they  had  arrived  in  Pequod  harbor,  Captain  Endicott 
acquainted  the  Pequods  with  his  design;  in  a  few  hours 
about  three  hundred  Pequods  appeared  upon  the  shore; 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  fully  informed  of  his  business, 
they  began  to  withdraw  into  the  woods.  He  landed  his 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor,  burnt  their  wigwams, 
destroyed  their  canoes,  killed  one  or  two  Indians,  and 
returned  to  Boston. 

This  measure,  instead  of  allaying,  -seemed  to  increase 
their  hostility ;  several  persons  were  taken  near  Saybrook  ' 
fort,   and   tortured  with  savage    barbarity.     About    the 
beginning  of  October,  the  Indiaxis  concealed  themselves  in 
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the  grass  in  the  meadow,  and  surprised  five  of  the  garri* 
son  at  Saybrook,  as  they  were  carrying  home  their  hay. 
One  man  was  taken  and  tortured  to  death ;  the  rest  made 
their  escape,  flight  or  ten  days  after,  Joseph  Filley,  a 
master  of  a  small  vessel,  was  taken,  as  he  was  going  down 
the  Connecticut  river.  He  came  to  anchor  about  three 
miles  above  the  fort,  and  taking  a  canoe  and  one  man 
with  him,  went  a  fowling.  No  sooner  had  he  discharged 
his  piece,  than  a  large  number  of  Pequods,  arising  from 
their  concealment,  took  him,  and  killed  his  companion. 
The  Indians  used  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  first 
cutting  off  his  hands  and  then  his  feet,  thus  torturing  him 
to  death.  As  he  did  not  groan,  they  pronounced  him  a 
stout  man. 

In  March,  1637,  Lieutenant  Gardiner,  who  commanded 
the  fort  at  Saybrook,  going  out  with  about  twelve  men  to 
bum  their  marshes,  was  waylaid  near  a  narrow  neck  of 
land ;  the  enemy  rose  upon  him,  killed  tliree  of  his  men, 
and  wounded  scleral.  ^Fhe  enemy  pursued  them  in  great 
numbers  to  the  fort,  and  compassed  it  on  all  sides.  They 
challenged  the  English  to  come  out  and  fi^t;  th^y 
boasted  that  they  could  kill  the  Englishmen— -'all  one 
flics," — and  mocked  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  But  the 
cannon  being  loaded  with  grape-shot  was  fired  among 
them,  which  caused  them  to  groan  in  reality. 

Soon  after,  the  enemy,  in  a  number  of  canoes,  beset  a 
shallop,  going  down  the  river,  with  three  men  on  board. 
The  men  fought  bravely,  but  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  taken.  The  Indians  ripped  them  up  from  the 
bottom  of  their  bellies  to  their  throats,  and  cleft  them 
down  their  backs.  They  then  hung  them  upon  trees 
beside  the  river,  in  full  view  of  the  English,  as  they  passed 
up  and  down  the  river. 

In  April,  the  Indians  waylaid  the  people  at  Wethers- 
field,  as  they  were  going  into  the  fields  to  labor,  and  killed 
six  men  and  three  women ;  two  maids  were  taken  captive, 
twenty  cows  killed,  and  other  damages  done  to  the  inhab- 
itants. 

The  court  holden  at  Hartford,  May  1st,  1637,  resolved 
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to  proeecQte  the  war  with  the  Peqtiods,  and  that  ninety  meh 
should  be  raised;  forty-two  from  Hartford,  thirty  from 
Windsor,  and  eighteen  from  Wethersfieid.  Massachusetts 
determined  to  setod  two  himdred,  and  Plymouth  forty  men, 
to  assist  Connecticut  in  prosecuting  the  war.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  10th  of  May,  the  Connecticut  troops  fell  down  the 
river,  for  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  They  consisted  of  ninety 
Englishmen,  and  about  seventy  Mohegan  and  Rivet 
Indians.  They  embarked  on  board  a  pink,  a  pinnace, 
and  a  shallop.  The  Indians  were  commanded  by  Uncas, 
sachem  of  the  Mohegans.  The  whole  force  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Mason,  who  had  been  bred  a 
soldier  in  the  old  countries.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Hart- 
ford, went  their  chaplain.  On  Monday,  the  15th,  the 
troops  arrived  at  Saybrook  fort.  As  the  water  was  low, 
this  little  fleet  several  times  ran  aground.  The  Indians^ 
impatient  of  delays,  desired  to  be  set  on  shore,  promising 
to  join  the  English  at  Saybrook.  The  captain,  therefore, 
granted  their  request.  On  their  march  they  fell  in  with 
about  forty  of  the  enemy,  near  the  fort,  killed  seven,  and 
took  one  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  had  been  a  perfidious  villain.  He  had 
lived  in  the  fort  some  time  before,  and  could  speak  English 
well.  But  after  the  Pequods  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  English,  he  became  a  constant  spy  upon  the  garrison,  and 
acquainted  Sassacus,  their  chief,  with  everything  he  could 
discover.  He  had  been  present  at  the  slaughter  of  all  the 
English  who  had  been  killed  at  Saybrook.  Uncas  and 
his  men  insisted  upon  executing  him  according  to  th6 
manner  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  English,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were,  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to 
interpose.  The  Indians,  kindling  a  large  fire,  violently 
tore  him  limb  from  limb.  Barbarously  cutting  his  flesh  in 
pieces,  they  handed  it  round  from  one  to  another,  eating  it, 
singing  and  dancing  round  the  fire,  in  their  violent  and 
tumultuous  manner.  The  bones,  and  such  parts  of  their 
captive,  as  were  not  consumed  in  this  dreadful  repast,  were 
conunitted  to  the  fiames,  and  burnt  to  ashes. 

This  success  was  matter  of  joy,  not  only  as  it  was  a 
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check  upon  the  enemy,  but  it  was  an  evidence  of  the 
fidelity  of  Uncas,  and  his  Indians,  of  which  the  English 
had  been  before  in  doubt.  There  were  other  circum- 
stances, however,  which  more  than  counterbalanced  this 
joy.  The  array  lay  wind-bound  imtil  Friday,  and  Captain 
Mason  and  his  officers  were  entirely  divided  in  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  prosecuting  their  enterprise. 
The  court,  by  the  commission  and  instructions  which  it 
had  given,  enjoined  the  landing  of  the  men  at  Pequod  har- 
bor, and  that  from  thence  they  should  advance  upon  the 
enemy.  The  captain  was  for  passing  by  them,  smd  sail- 
ing to  the  Narraganset  country.  He  was  fixed  in  this 
opinion,  because  that,  expecting  the  army  at  Pequod 
harbor,  they  kept  watch  upon  the  river  night  and  day. 
Their  number  of  men  greatly  exceeded  his.  He  was 
informed,  at  Saybrook,  that  they  had  sixteen  fire-arms, 
with  powder  and  shot.  The  harbor  was  compassed,  with 
rocks,  and  the  thickets  afforded  the  enemy  every  advan- 
tage. They  were  upon  the  land,  and  exceedingly  light- 
footed.  He  was  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  they  would 
render  it  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  land,  and  that  he 
might  sustain  sucli  loss  as  would  discourage  his  men  and 
frustrate  the  design  of  the  expedition. 

If  they  should  make  good  their  landing,  he  was  sure 
that,  while  they  directed  their  march  through  the  coimtry 
to  the  enemy's  forts,  they  would  waylay  and  attack  them 
with  their  whole  force,  at  every  difficult  pass.  Besides, 
if  they  should  find,  on  trial,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
defeat  the  English,  they  would  run  ofi*  to  swamps  and  fast- 
nesses, where  they  could  not  be  found;  and  they  should 
not  be  able  to  effect  anything  capital  against  them.  He 
was  not  without  hopes,  that,  by  going  to  Narraganset,  he 
might  surprise  them.  There  was  also  some  prospect  that 
the  Narragansets  would  join  him  in  the  expedition,  and 
that  he  might  fall  in  with  some  part  of  the  troops  from 
Massachusetts. 

His  officers  and  men  in  general  were  for  attending  their 
mstnictions,  and  going  at  all  hazards  direcUy  to  the  forts. 
The  necessity  of  their  affairs  at  home — ^the  danger  of  the 
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Indians  attacking  their  families  and  settlements  in  thur 
absence,  made  them  wish  at  once  to  despatch  the  business 
iki  which  they  had  been  sent.  They  did  not  relish  a  long 
march  through  the  wilderness.  They  also  imagined  that 
they  might  be  discovered,  even,  ^ould  they  determine  to 
match  from  Narraganset  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  In 
this  division  of  opinion,  Mr.  Stone  was  desired  by  the  offi- 
cers most  importunately  to  pray  for  them,  that  their  way 
might  be  directed,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  present 
embarrassment,  the  enterprise  might  be  crowned  with 
success.   ^ 

Mr.-  Stone  spent  most  of  Thursday  night  in  prayer,  and 
the  next  morning,  visiting  Captain  Mason,  assured  him, 
that  he  had  done  as  he  was  desired ;  adding,  that  he  was 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  plan.  The  council  was  again 
caU^jd ;  and,  upon  a  full  view  of  all  the  reasons,  unani- 
mdnsLy  agreed  to  proceed  to  Narragatiset.  It  was  also 
determined  that  twenty  men  should  be  sent  back  to  Con- 
necticut, to  strengthen  the  infant  settlements,  while  the 
rest  of  the  troops  were  employed  in  service  against  the 
enemy;  and,  that  Captain  Underbill,  with  nineteen  men, 
from  the  garrison  at  Saybrook  fort,  should  supply  their 
places. 

On  Friday,  May  1 9th,  the  captain  sallfid  for  Narragan- 
set bay,  and  arrived  on  Saturday  at  the  desired  port.  On 
Monday,  Captain  Mason  and  Captain  Underhill  marched 
with  a  guard  to  the  plantation  of  Canonicus,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  design  of  their  coming.  A  messen- 
ger was  immediately  despatched  to  Miantonimoh,  the  chief 
sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  to  acquaint  him  also  with  the 
expedition.  The  next  day  Miantonimoh  met  them,  with 
his  chief  counsellors  and  warriors,  consisting  of  about  two 
hmidred  men.  Captain  Mason  certified  him  that  the 
occasion  of  his  coming  with  armed  men  into  his  country, 
was  to  avenge  the  intolerable  injuries  which  the  Pequods, 
— his  as  well  as  their  enemies, — had  done  the  English ;  and 
that  he  desired  a  free  passage  to  the  Pequod  forts.  After 
a  solemn  consultation,  in  the  Indian  manner,  Miantonimoh 
answered,  that  he  highly  approved  of  the  expedition^  and 
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that  he  would  send  men.  He  obsenred,  however,  that  the 
English  were  not  sufficient  in  number  to  fight  with  the 
enemy.  He  said  the  Pequods  were  great  captains,  skilled 
in  war,  and  rather  sli^ted  the  English. 

Captain  Mason  landed  his  men,  and  marched  just  at 
night  to  the  plantation  of  Canonicus,  which  was  appointed 
to  be  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  That  night  there 
arrived  an  Indian  runner  in  the  camp,  with  a  letter  from 
Captain  Patrick,  who  had  arrived  with  his  party  at  Mr. 
Williams'  plantation,  in  Providence.  Captain  Patrick 
signified  his  desire  that  Captain  Mason  would  wait  until 
he  could  join  him.  Upon  deliberation,  it  was  determined 
not  to  wait,  though  a  junction  was  greatly  desired.  The 
men  had  already  been  detained  much  longer  than  was 
agreeable  to  their  wishes.  When  they  had  absolutely 
resolved  the  preceding  day  to  march  the  next  morning,  the 
Indians  insisted  tliat  they  were  but  in  jest ;  that  English- 
men talked  much,  but  would  not  fight 

It  was,  therefore,  feared  that  any  delay  would  have  a 
bad  efiect  upon  them.  It  was  also  suspected  that,  if  they 
did  not  proceed  immediately,  they  should  be  discovered, 
as  there  were  a  number  of  squaws  who  maintained  an 
intercourse  between  the  Pequod  and  Narraganset  Indians. 
The  army,  therefSne,  consisting  of  seventy-seven  English-* 
men,  sixty  Mohegan  and  River  Indians,  and  about  two 
hundred  Narragansets,  marched  on  Wednesday  moming,_ 
and  that  day  reached  the  eastern  Nihantic,  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  the  night 
before.  This  was  a  frontier  to  the  Pequods,  and  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  Narraganset  sachems.  Here  the  army 
halted  at  the  close  of  the  day.  But  the  sachepa  and  his 
Indians  conducted  themselves  in  a  haughty  manner 
towards  the  Ekiglish,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter 
within  their  fort  Captain  Mason,  therefore,  placed  a 
strong  guard  round  the  fort,  and  as  the  Indians  would  not 
suffer  him  to  enter  it,  he  determined  that  none  of  them 
should  come  out  Knowing  the  perfidy  of  the  Indians, 
and  that  it  was  custoMary  among  them  to  suffer  the  near- 
est relatives  of  their  greatest  enemies  to  reside  with  them. 
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he  jodged  it  necessary  to  prevent  their  discoTering  him  to 
the  enemy. 

In  the  morning  a  considerable  number  of  Miantonimoh's 
men  came  on  and  joined  the  English.  This  encouraged 
many  of  the  Nihantics  also  lo  join  them.  They  soon 
formed  a  circle,  and  made  protestations  how  gallantly  they 
would  fight,  and  what  numbers  they  would  kill.  AVhen 
the  army  marched  the  next  morning,  the  captain  had  with 
him  nearly  five  hundred  Indians.  He  marched  twelve 
miles  to  the  ford  in  Paipcatuck  river.  The  day  was  very 
hot,  and  the  men,  through  the  great  heal,  and  a  scarcity  of 
provisions,  began  lo  faint.  The  army,  therefore,  made  a 
considerable  halt,  and  refreshed  themselves.  Here  the 
Narraganset  Indians  began  to  manifest  their  dread  of  the 
Peqnods,  and  to  inquire  of  Captain  Mason,  with  great 
anxiety,  what  were  his  real  designs.  He  assured  them, 
that  it  was  his  design  lo  attack  the  Pequods  in  their  forts. 
At  this  they  appeared  to  be  panic  struck,  and  filled  with 
amazement.  Many  of  ihem  drew  off,  and  returned  to 
Narraganset. 

The  army  marched  on  about  three  miles,  and  came  to 
Indian  com  fields,  and  the  captain,  imagining  that  he  drew 
near  the  enemy,  made  a  halt;  he  called  his  guides  and 
council,  and  demanded  of  the  Indians  how  far  it  was  to 
the  forts.  They  represented,  that  it  was  twelve  miles  to 
Sassaeus's  fort,  and  that  both  forts  were  in  a  manner  im- 
pregnable. Wequosh,  a  Pequod  captain  or  petty  sachem, 
who  had  tejrolled  from  Sassacus,  lo  the  Narragansets,  was 
the  principal  guide,  and  he  proved  faithful.  He  gave  such 
information  respecting  the  distance  of  the  forts  from  each 
other,  and  the  distance  which  they  were  then  at  from  the 
chief  sachem's,  as  determined  him  and  his  officers  to  alter 
the  resolution  which  they  had  before  adopted,  of  attacking 
them  both  at  once,  and  to  make  a  united  attack  upon  that 
at  Mystic.  He  foimd  his  men  so  fatigued,  in  marching 
through  a  pathless  wilderness,  with  their  provisions,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  and  so  affected  with  the  heat,  that  this 
resolution  appeared  to  be  absolute)^  necessary.  One  of 
Captain  Underhill's  men  became  lame,  at  the  same*  time, 
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and  began  to  fail.  The  army,  therefore,  proceeded  diiectlj 
to  Mystic,  and,  continuing  their  march,  came  to  a  small 
swamp  between  two  hills,  just  at  the  disappearing  of  the 
daylight 

The  officers,  supposing  that  they  were  now  near  the  fort, 
pitched  their  little  camp  between  or  near  two  large  rocks 
in  Groton,  since  called  Porter's  Rocks.  The  men  were 
faint  and  weary,  and  though  the  rocks  were  their  pillowS| 
their  rest  was  sweet  The  guards  and  sentinels  were  con- 
siderably advanced  in  the  front  of  the  army,  and  heard 
the  enemy  singing  at  the  fort,  who  continued  their  rejoic- 
ings even  until  midnight.  They  had  seen  the  vessels  pass 
the  harbor  some  days  before,  and  had  concluded  that  the 
English  were  afraid,  and  had  not  courage  to  attack  them. 
They  were,  therefore,  rejoicing,  singing,  dancing,  insulting 
them,  and  wearying  themselves,  on  this  account  The 
night  was  serene,  and,  towards  morning,  the  moon  shone 
clear.  The  important  crisis  was  now  come,  when  the 
very  existence  of  Connecticut,  under  Providence,  was  to 
;jF'  be  determined  by  the  sword,  in  a  single  action,  and  to  be 
decided  by  tlie  good  conduct  of  less  than  eighty  brave  men. 
The  Indians  who  remained  were  now  sorely  dismayed, 
and,  though  at  first  they  had  led  the  van,  and  boasted  of 
great  feats,  yet  were  now  all  fallen  back  in  the  rear. 

About  two  hours  before  day,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1637, 
the  men  were  roused  with  all  expedition,  and  briefly  com- 
mending themselves  and  their  cause  to  God,  advanced 
immediately  towards  the  fort.  After  a  march^.ff  about 
two  miles,  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a  large  hill,  where  a 
fine  country  opened  before  them.  The  captain,  supposing 
that  the  fort  could  not  be  far  distant,  sent  for  the  Indians 
in  the  rear  to  come  up.  Uncas  and  Wequosh  at  length 
appeared.  He  demanded  of  them  where  the  fort  was. 
They  answered,  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  demanded  of 
them,  where  were  the  other  Indians.  They  answered,  that 
they  were  much  afraid.  The  captain  sent  to  them  not  to 
fly,  but  to  surround  the  fort  at  any  distance  they  pleased, 
and  see  whether  Englijunen  would  fight.  The  day  was 
nearly  dawning,  and  nf  time  was  to  be  lost.     The  men 
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preaeed  on,  in  two  divisions,  Captain  Mason  to  the  north* 
eastern^  and  Captain  Underbill  to  the  western  entrance. 
As  the  object  which  they  had  been  so  long  seeking  came 
into  view,  and  while  they  reflected  they  were  to  fight  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  their  parents,  wives,  children,  and 
the  whole  colony,  the  martial  spiilt  kindled  in  their  bosoms^ 
and  they  were  wonderfully  animated. 

As  Mason  advanced  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  fort,  a 
dog  barked,  and  an  Indian  roared  out,  Owanux !  Owanux! 
that  is,  Englishmen!  Englishmen!  The  troops  pressed 
on,  and,  as  the  Indians  were  rallying,  poured  in  upon  them, 
through  the  palisadoes,  a  general  discharge  of  their  mus- 
kets, and  then  wheeling  off  to  the  principal  entrance, 
entered  the  fort  sword  in  hand.  TSotwithstanding  the 
suddeimess  of  the  attack,  the  blaze  and  thunder  of  their 
arms,  the  enemy  made  a  manly  and  desperate  resistance. 
Mason  and  his  party  drove  the  Indians  in  the  main  street 
towards  the  west  part  of  the  fort,  where  some  bold  men, 
who  had  forced  their  way,  met  them,  and  made  such 
slaughter  among  them,  that  the  street  was  soon  clear  of  ^ 
the  enemy.  They  secreted  themselves  in  and  behind  their 
wigwams,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  covert,  main- 
tained an  obstinate  defence. 

The  English  entered  the  wigwams,  where  they  were 
beset  with  many  Indians,  who  took  every  advantage  to 
shoot  them,  and  lay  hands  upon  them,  so  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  they  could  defend  themselves  wilb 
their  swords.  After  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  many  of 
the  Indians  were  slain,  some  of  the  English  killed,  and 
others  sorely  wounded,  the  victory  still  hung  in  suspense. 
Mason,  finding  himself  much  exhausted,  and  out  of  breath, 
as  well  as  his  men,  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  which 
they  had  made,  in  this  critical  state  of  action,  had  recourse 
to  a  successful  expedient.  He  cried  out  to  his  men,  "  We 
fnust  hum  thefmP  He  immediately  entered  a  wigwam, 
took  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  mats  with  which  the  wig- 
wams were  covered.  The  fire,  instantly  kindling,  spread 
with  such  violence  that  all  the  Lilian  houses  were  soon 
wrapped  in  flames.     As  the  fire  mcreased,  the  English 
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letired  without  the  fort,  and  compassed  it  on  every  side. 
tJiicas  and  his  Indians,  with  such  of  the  Narragaaseta  aa 
yet  remained,  took  courage  from  the  example  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  and  formed  another  circle  in  the  rear  of  them. 

The  enemy  were  now  seized  with  asionishmeut,  and, 
forced  by  the  dames  from  their  hi rliing- places,  into  open 
light,  became  a  fair  marit  for  the  English  soldiers.  Some 
climbed  the  palisadoes,  and  were  instantly  brought  down 
by  ihc  fire  of  the  English  muskets.  Others,  desperately 
sallying  forth  from  their  burning  cells,  were  shot,  or  cut  in 
pieces  with  the  sword.  Such  terror  fell  upon  them,  that 
they  would  run  back  Jrom  the  English  into  the  very  dames. 
Great  numbers  perished  in  the  conflagration. 

The  violerice  of  the  fire,  the  reflection  of  the  light,  the 
flashing  and  roar  of  the  arms,  the  shrieks  and  yellings  of 
the  men,  women  and  children  in  llie  fori,  and  the  shout- 
ings of  the  Indians  without,  just  at  the  dawning  of  the 
morning,  exhibited  a  grand  and  awful  scene.  In  a  little 
more  than  an  hour,  this  whole  work  of  destruction  was 
finished.  Seventy  wigwams  were  burnt,  and  five  or  six 
hundred  Indians  perished,  either  by  tlie  sword  or  in  the  j 
A  hundred  and  fifiy  warriors  had  been  sent  on 
ling  before,  who  that  very  morning  were  lo  have 
gone  fortli  against  the  English.  Of  these,  and  all  who 
belonged  to  the  fort,  seven  only  escaped,  and  seven  were 
Btadc  prisoners,  it  had  been  previously  concluded  not  to 
'Mm  the  fort,  biit  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  lake  the  plim- 
der :  but  the  captain  afterwards  found  it  the  only  expedient 
to  obtain  the  victory,  and  save  his  men.  Thus  parents 
and  children,  the  sannnp  and  sqiiaw,  the  old  man  and 
babe,  perished  in  promiscuous  ruin, 

Though  the  victory  was  complete,  yet  the  army  were  in 
great  danger  and  distress.  The  men  had  been  exceedingly 
fatigued,  by  the  heat  and  long  marches  through  rough  and 
difficult  places,  and  by  that  constant  watch  and  guard 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  keep.  They  had  now  been 
greatly  exhausted  by  the  sharpness  of  the  action,  and  th« 
exertions  which  they  had  been  necessitated  to  make.  Their 
loss  was  very  considerable.     Two  men  were  killed,  and 
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nearly  twenty  wounded.  This  was  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  Engli^.  Numbers  fainted  by  reason  of  fatigue,  the 
heat,  and  want  of  necessaries.  The  su^eon,  tlieir  provi- 
sions, and  the  articles  necessary  for  the  wounded,  were  on 
board  the  vessels,  which  had  been  ordered  to  sail  from  the 
Narraganset  bay  the  night  before,  for  Pequod  harbor ;  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  them  in  the  sound.  They 
were  sensible  that,  by  the  burning  of  the  fort,  and  the  noise 
of  war,  they  had  alarmed  the  country,  and  therefore,  were 
in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack,  by  a  fresh  and  nu- 
merous enemy  from  the  other  fortress,  and  from  every 
quarter  whence  the  Peqnods  might  be  collected. 

A  number  of  friendly  Indians  had  been  wounded,  and 
they  were  so  distracted  with  fear,  that  it  was  difficult  even 
to  speak  with  their  guide  and  interpreter,  or  to  know  any- 
thuMC  what  they  designed.  The  English  were  in  an  ene- 
m^^  country,  and  entire  strangers  to  the  way  in  which 
they  must  return.  The  enemy  were  far  more  numerous 
than  themselves,  and  enraged  to  the  highest  degree.  An- 
other circumstance  rendered  their  situation  still  more  dan- 
gerous; their  provisions  and  ammunition  were  nearly 
expended.  Four  or  five  men  were  so  wounded  that  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  them ;  and  they  were  also  obliged  to 
bear  about  twenty  fire-arms,  so  that  not  more  than  forty 
men  could  be  spared  for  action.  After  an  interval  of  about 
an  hour,  while  the  officers  were  in  consultation  what  course 
they  should  take,  their  vessels,  as  though  guided  by  thb 
hand  of  Providence  to  serve  the  necessities  of  these  brave 
men,  came  full  in  view,  and,  under  a  fair  gale,  were  steer- 
ing directly  into  the  harbor.  This,  in  the  situation  of  the 
army  at  that  time,  was  a  most  joyful  sight. 

Immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  the  vessels,  about 
three  hundred  Indians  came  on  from  the  other  fort.  Cap- 
tain Mason,  perceiving  their  approach,  led  out  a  chosen 
party  to  engage  them,  and  try  their  temper.  He  gave 
them  such  a  warm  reception,  as  soon  checked  and  put 
them  to  a  stand.  This  gave  him  great  encouragement, 
and  he  ordered  the  army  to  march  for  Pequod  harbor. 
The  enemy,  upon  this,  immediately  advanced  to  the  hill 
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wliere  th«  fort  stood ;  and,  viewing  the  destruction  which 
had  been  made,  stamped,  and  tore  their  hair  from  their 
heads.  After  a  short  pause,  and  blowing  themselves  up  to 
ihe  highest  Iraasport  of  passiou,  they  leaped  down  the  hill 
after  the  army,  in  the  most  violent  maimer,  as  though  they 
were  about  to  nm  over  the  English. 

Captain  Underbill,  who,  with  a  number  of  the  best  men, 
was  ordered  to  defend  the  rear,  soon  checked  the  eagerness 
of  their  pursuit,  and  taught  them  to  keep  at  a  more  re- 
spectful distance.  The  friendly  Indians  who  had  not 
deserted,  now  kept  close  to  tlic  EngUsh;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved, that,  after  the  enemy  came  on,  they  were  afraid  to 
leave  them,  The  enemy  pursued  the  army  nearly  six 
miles ;  someiimes  shooting  at  a  distance,  from  behind  the 
rocks  and  trees,  and,  at  other  times,  pressmg  on  more 
violently,  and  desperately  hazarding  themselves  iq^the 
open  field.  A 

That  the  English  might  be  enabled  to  fight,  Captain 
Mason  soon  hired  the  Indians  to  carry  the  wounded  mffli 
and  Iheir  arms.  The  English  killed  several  of  the  enemy 
while  ihcy  pursued  ihem,  but  suslairiPil  no  loss  themselves. 
When  they  killed  a  Pequod,  the  other  Indians  would  shout, 
run,  and  fetch  his  head.  At  lengtli  the  enemy,  finding 
that  they  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  army,  and 
that  wounds  and  death  attended  their  attempts,  gave  over 
the  pursuit  The  army  then  marched  to  the  harbor,  with 
their  colors  flying,  and  were  received  on  board  the  vessels 
with  great  mutual  joy  and  congratulation. 

In  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  men  embarked 
at  Hartford,  they  returned  again  to  their  respective  habi- 
tations. They  were  received  with  the  greatest  exultation. 
As  the  people  had  been  deeply  affected  with  their  danger, 
and  full  of  anxiety  for  their  friends,  while  nearly  half  the 
efiective  men  in  the  colony  were  in  service,  upon  so  haz- 
ardous an  enterprise;  so  sudden  a  change,  in  the  great 
victory  obtained,  and  in  the  safe  return  of  so  many  of  their 
children  and  neighbors,  filled  them  with  exceeding  joy  and 
thankfulness.  Every  family,  and  every  worshipping  assem- 
bly, Bpoke  the  language  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
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Several  circumstances  attending  this  enterprise  were 
much  noticed  by  the  soldiers  themselves,  and  especially 
by  all  the  pious  people.  It  was  considered  as  very  prov- 
idential, that  the  army  should  march  nearly  forty  miles, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  it  in  the  enemy's  country,  and 
not  be  discovered  imtil  the  moment  they  were  ready  to 
commence  the  attack.  It  was  judged  remarkable  that  the 
vessels  should  come  into  the  harbor  at  the  very  hour  in 
which  they  were  most  needed. 

The  life  of  Captain  Mason  was  very  signally  preserved. 
As  he  entered  a  wigwam  for  fire  to  bum  the  fort,  an  In- 
dian was  drawing  an  arrow  to  the  very  head,  and  would 
have  killed  him  instantly ;  but  Davis,  one  of  his.  sergeants, 
cut  the  bow-string  with  his  cutlass,  and  prevented  the 
fatal  shot.  Lieutenant  Bull  received  an  arrow  into  a  hard 
pie^  of  cheese,  which  he  had  in  his  clothes,  and  by  it 
w^maved  harmless.  Two  soldiers,  John  D/er  and 
Thaaaifti  IStiles,  both  servants  of  one  man,  were  shot  in  the 
knots  of  their  neckcloths,  and  by  them  preserved  from 
instant  death. 

Few  enterprises  have  ever  been  achieved  with  more 
personal  bravery  or  good  conduct.  In  few  instances  have 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  effective  men  of  a  whole 
colony,  state,  or  nation,  been  put  to  so  great  and  imme- 
diate danger.  In  few  have  a  people  heea  so  deeply  and 
immediately  interested,  as  the  whole  colony  of  Connecticut 
was  in  this,  in  that  uncommon  crisis.  In  these  respects, 
even  the  great  armaments  and  battles  of  Europe,  are,  com- 
paratively, of  little  importance.  In  this,  under  the  divine 
conduct,  by  seventy-seven  brave  men,  Connejilicut  was 
saved,  and  the  most  warlike  and  terrible  Indian  nation  in 
New  England  defeated  and  ruined. 
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Rrm,KittNT  or  Nbw  Ekolahd. — OmtenuUion  and  fight  of  tht 
Peqiteis — Sdeaie  of  capliva  by  the  JhUch — Protteition  of  the  Peguod 
leaf — Caplvre  of  Ptquadt  at  Fairfield — Defeat  and  duperiion  of  the 
tKtKOf — Treaty  teitk  Vneat  and  ikiantonimok — Total  ettirpation  of 
fit  Pequodi — Panfieation  of  the  colonin — ComKCtieut  frame*  a  60»- 
ititiUxon — Foundation  of  New  Haven. 


Tub  body  of  tfic  Pequods,  rclumiDg  from  the  piiTstiit  of 
Captain  Mason,  repaired  to  Sassacus,  at  the  royal  fortress, 
and  related  the  doleful  story  of  their  misfortunes.  They 
charged  them  all  to  his  haughtiaess  and  misconduct,  and 
threatened  him  and  his  with  immediate  destruction.  His 
friends  and  chief  counsellors  interceded  for  him;  and,  At 
their  entreaty,  his  men  spared  his  life.  Then,  upon  con- 
sultation, they  concluded  that  they  could  not,  with  safety, 
remain  any  longer  in  the  country.  They  were,  indeed, 
■o  panic-struck,  that,  burning  their  wigwams,  and  destroy- 
13* 
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ing  their  fort,  they  fled  and  scattered  into  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Sassacus,  Mononotto,  and  seTienty  or  eighty 
of  their  chief  counsellors  and  warriors,  took  their  route 
towards  Hudson's  river. 

Just  before  Captain  Mason  went  out  upon  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Pequods,  the  Dutch  performed  a  very 
neighborly  office  for  Connecticut.  The  two  maids,  who 
had  been  captured  at  Wethersfield,  had,  through  the 
humanity  and  mediation  of  Mononotto' s  squaw,  been 
spared  from  death,  and  kindly  treated.  The  Dutch  gov- 
ernor, receiving  intelligence  of  their  circumstances,  deter- 
mined to  redeem  them  at  any  rate,  and  despatched  a  sloop 
to  Pequod  harbor  for  that  purpose.  Upon  its  arrival,  the 
Dutch  made  large  offers  for  their  redemption,  but  the 
Pequods  would  not  accept  them.  Finally,  as  the  Dutch 
had  a  number  of  Pequods  on  board,  whom  they  had  taken, 
an^£nding  that  they  could  do  no  better,  they  offered  the 
Pe^ods  six  of  their  own  men  for  the  two  maids.  These 
flM  accepted,  and  the  Dutch  delivered  the  young  women 
.at  Saybrook,  just  before  Captain  Mason  and  his  party 
arrived.  "t)f  them  he  received  particular  information 
respecting  the  enemy. 

An  Indian  runner,  despatched  by  Mr.  Williams,  at 
Providence,  soon  carried  the  news  of  the  success  of  Con- 
necticut against  the  Pequods,  to  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  governor  and  his  council,  judging  that  the 
Pequods  had  received  a  capital  blow,  sent  forward  but  a 
himdred  and  twenty  men.  These  were  commanded  by 
Mr.  Stoughton,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  was 
sent  as  his  chaplain.  This  party  arrived  at  Pequod  har- 
bor the  latter  part  of  June.  By  the  assistance  of  the  Nar- 
raganset  Indians,  the  party  under  Captain  Stoughton 
surrounded  a  large  body  of  Pequods  in  a  swamp.  They 
took  eighty  captives.  Thirty  were  men ;  the  rest  were 
women  and  children.  The  men,  except  two  sachems, 
were  killed,  but  the  women  and  children  were  saved. 
The  sachems  promised  to  conduct  the  English  to  Sassacus, 
and  for  thdt  purpose  were  spared  for  the  present. 

The  court  of  Connecticut  ordered  that  forty  men  should 
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be  raised  forthwith  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  Peqnods,  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Mason. 
The  troops  from  Connecticut  made  a  junction  with  the 
party  under  the  command  of  Captain  Stoughton,  at  Pe- 
quod.  Mr.  Ludlow,  with  other  principal  gentlemen  from 
Connecticut,  went  also  with  the  army,  to  advisej-with 
respect  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  further  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  Upon  general  consultation,  it  was 
concluded  to  pursue  the  Pequods,  who  had  fled  to  the 
westward.  The  army  marched  immediately,  and  soon 
discovered  the  places  where  the  enemy  had  rendezvoused, 
at  their  several  removes.  As  these  were  not  far  distant 
from  each  other,  it  appeared  that  they  moved  slowly, 
having  their  women  and  children  with  them.  Tliey  also 
were  without  provisions,  and  were  obliged  to  dig  for  clams, 
and  to  range  the  groves  for  such  articles  as  they  afforded. 

The  English  found  some  scattering  Pequods  as  tt|ey 
scoured  the  country,  whom  they  captured,  and  from  whom 
they  obtained  intelligence  relative  to  the  Pequods  whom 
they  were  pursuing.  But  finding  that  the  sachems,  whom 
they  had  spared,  would  give  them  no  information,  they 
beheaded  them,  on  their  march,  at  a  place  called  Menun" 
katuck,  tince  Guilford;  from  which  circumstance,  the 
spot  on  which  the  execution  was  done,  bears  the  name  of 
Sachem^s  Head  to  the  present  time.  In  three  days,  they 
arrived  at  New  Haven  harbor.  The  vessels  sailed  along 
the  shore,  while  the  troops  marched  by  land. 

At  New  Haven,  then  called  Quinnipiack,  a  great  smoke, 
at  a  small  distance,  was  discovered  in  the  woods.  The 
officers,  supposing  that  they  had  now  discovered  the  enemy, 
ordered  the  army  immediately  to  advance  upon  them ;  but 
were  soon  informed  that  they  were  not  in  that  vicinity. 
The  Connecticut  Indians  had  kindled  the  fires  whence  the 
smoke  arose.  The  troops  soon  embarked  on  board  the 
vessels.  After  staying  several  days  at  New  Haven,  the 
officers  received  intelligence  from  a  Pequod,  whom  they. 
had  previously  sent  to  make  discovery,  that  tl^  enemy 
were  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  a  great  swamp,  to  thd 
westward.     Upon  this  information,   the  army  marched 
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with  all  possible  despatch  to  a  great  swamp  in  Fairfield^ 
where  were  eighty  or  a  hundred  Pequod  warriors,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  other  Indians. 

The  swamp  was  such  a  thicket,  so  deep  and  boggy,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  enter  it,  or  make  any  movement  without 
sinking  in  the  mire.  Lieutenant  Davenport,  and  others, 
rushing  eagerly  into  it,  were  sorely  wounded,  and  several 
were  soon  so  deep  in  the  mud,  that  they  could  not  get  out 
without  assistance.  The  enemy  pressed  them  so  hard, 
that  they  were  just  ready  to  seize  them  by  the  hair  of  their 
head.  A  number  of  brave  men  were  obliged  to  rescue 
them  sword  in  hand.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  slain, 
and  the  men  were  drawn  out  of  the  mire.  The  swamp 
was  surrounded,  and,  after  a  considerable  skirmish,  the 
Indians  desired  a  parley. 

As  the  officers  were  not  willing  to  make  a  promiscuous 
destruction  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  as  the  sa- 
chem and  Indians  of  the  vicinity  had  fled  into  the  swamp, 
though  they  had  done  the  colonies  no  injury,  a  parley  was 
granted.  Thomas  Stanton,  a  man  well  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  language  of  the  Indians,  was  sent  to 
treat  with  them.  He  was  authorized  to  oflTer  life  to  all  the 
Indians  who  had  shed  no  English  blood.  Upon  this  ofier, 
the  sachem  of  the  place  came  out  to  the  English,  and  one 
company  of  old  men,  women  and  children,  after  another, 
to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred. 

The  sachem  of  the  place  declared,  for  himself  and  his 
Indians,  that  they  had  never  shed  the  blood  of  the  English, 
nor  done  them  any  harm.  But  the  Pequod  warriors  had 
too  great  a  spirit  to  accept  of  the  ofler  of  life,  declaring 
that  they  would  fight  it  out.  They  shot  their  arrows  at 
Stanton,  and  pressed  so  hard  upon  him,  that  the  soldiers 
were  obliged  to  fly  to  his  rescue.  The  fight  was  then 
renewed,  the  soldiers  firing  upon  them  whenever  an 
opportunity  presented.  But,  by  reason  of  an  imhappy 
division  among  the  officers,  a  great  part  of  the  enemy 
escaped.  Shme  were  for  forcing  the  swamp  immediately, 
but  this  was  opposed,  as  too  dangerous.  Others  were  for 
cutting  it  down,  as  they  had  taken  many  hatchets,  with 
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which  they  were  of  the  opinion  it  might  be  effected.  Somo 
others  were  for  making  a  palisado  and  hedge  around  it, 
but  neither  of  these  measures  could  be  adopted. 

As  night  came  on,  the  English  cut  through  a  narrow 
part  of  it,  by  which  the  circumference  was  greatly  les- 
sened; so  that  the  soldiers,  at  twelve  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  were  able  completely  to  compass  the  enemy. 
In  this  manner  they  enclosed  and  watched  them  until  it 
was  nearly  morning.  A  thick  fog  arose  just  before  day, 
and  it  became  exceedingly  dark.  At  this  jimcture,  the 
Indians  took  the  opportunity  to  break  through  the  Eng- 
Ush.  They  made  their  first  attempt  upon  Captain  Patrick's 
quarters,  yelling  in  their  hideous  manner,  and  pressing  on 
with  violence,  but  they  were  several  times  driven  back. 
As  the  noise  and  tumult  of  war  increased.  Captain  Mason 
sent  a  party  to  assist  Captain  Patrick.  Captain  Trask 
also  marched  to  reinforce  him. 

As  the  battle  greatly  increased,  the  siege  broke  up. 
Captain  Mason  marched  to  give  assistance  in  the  action. 
Advancing  to  the  turn  of  the  swamp,  he  foimd  that  the 
enemy  were  pressing  out  upon  him ;  but  he  gave  them  so 
warm  a  •reception,  that  they  were  soon  glad  to  retire. 
While  he  was  expecting  that  they  would  make  another 
attempt  upon  him,  they  faced  about,  and  falling*^ violently 
on  Captain  Patrick,  broke  through  his  quarters  and  fled. 
These  were  their  bravest  warriors,  sixty  or  seventy  of 
whom  made  their  escape.  About  twenty  were  killed,  and 
one  himdred  and  eighty  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Eng^ 
Ush  also  took  hatchets,  wampum,  kettles,  trays,  and  other 
Indian  utensils. 

In  a  few  days  the  troops  from  Massachusetts  arrived, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Pequods  were  pursued  to  their 
hiding-places.  Every  wigwam  was  burned  and  every  set- 
tlement broken  up.  The  Pequod  women  and  children 
who  had  been  captured,  were  divided  among  the  troops. 
Some  were  carried  to  Connecticut,  and  others  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  people  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  niunber 
of  the  women  and  boys  to  the  West  Indies,  and  sold  them 
far  slaves.    It  was  supposed  that  about  seven  hundred 
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*t^equod8  were  destroyed.  The  women  who  were  cap- 
tured, reported,  that  thirteen  sachems  had  been  slain,  and 
that  thirteen  yet  survived.  Among  the  latter  were  SassiiF- 
cus  and  Mononotto,  the  two  chief  sachems.  These,  with 
about  twenty  of  their  best  men,  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  who 
put  Sassacus  to  death.  They  carried  off  wampum  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The  Mohawks  surprised 
and  slew  them  all,  except  Mononotto.  They  wounded 
him,  but  he  made  his  escape.  The  scalp  of  Sassacus  was 
sent  to  Connecticut  in  the  fall,  and  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen,  going  into  Massachusetts,  in  Septem- 
ber, carried  a  lock  of  it  to  Boston  as  a  rare  sight,  and  a 
sure  demonstration  of  the  death  of  their  mortal  enemy. 
Among  the  Pequod  captives  were  the  wife  and  children  of 
Mononotto.  She  was  particularly  noticed,  by  the  English, 
for  her  great  modesty,  humanity,  and  good  sense.  She 
made  it  her  only  request,  that  she  might  not  be  injured, 
either  as  to  her  offspring  or  personal  honor.  As  a  requital 
of  her  kindness  to  the  captured  maids,  her  life,  and  the 
lives  of  her  children,  were  not  only  spared,  but  they  were 
particularly  recommended  to  the  care  of  Governor  Wiiv- 
throp.  He  gave  charge  for  their  protection  and  kind  treat- 
ment. 

After  the  swamp  fight,  the  Pequods  became  so  weak  and 
scattered,  that  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans  constantly 
killed  them,  and  brought  in  their  heads  to  Windsor  and 
Hartford.  Those  who  survived  were  so  hunted  and  har- 
^sed,  that  a  number  of  their  chief  men  repaired  to  the 
Knglish,  at  Hartford,  for  relief.  They  offered,  if  their  lives 
might  be  spared,  that  they  would  become  the  servants  of 
the  English,  and  be  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure.  This 
was  granted,  and  the  court  interposed  for  their  protection. 

Uncas  and  Miantonimoh,  with  the  Pequods,  by  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates  of  Connecticut,  met  at  Hart- 
ford ;  and  it  was  demanded  by  them,  how  many  of  the 
Pequods  were  yet  living.  They  answered,  about  two 
hundred,  besides  women  and  children.  The  magistrates 
then  entered  into  a  firm  covenant  with  them,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace  between 
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Miontonimoh  and  Uncas,  and  their  respective  Indians;  and 
tliat  all  past  injuries  should  be  remitted,  and  forever  buried: 
that  if  any  injuries  should  be  done,  in  future,  by  one  party 
to  the  other,  they  should  not  immediately  revenge  it,  but 
appeal  to  the  English  to  do  them  justice.  It  was  stipu- 
lated, that  they  should  submit  to  their  determination,  and 
that  if  either  party  should  be  obstinate,  then  they  might 
enforce  submission  to  their  decisions.  It  was  further 
agreed,  that  neither  the  Mohegans  nor  Narragansets  should 
conceal  nor  entertain  any  of  their  enemies,  but  deliver  up 
or  destroy  all  such  Indians  as  had  murdered  any  English 
man  or  woman. 

The  English  then  gave  the  Pequod  Indians  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets and  Mohegans,  eighty  to  Miantonimoh,  twenty 
to  Ninnigret,  and  the  other  hundred  to  Uncas,  to  be  re- 
ceived and  treated  as  their  men.  It  was  also  covenanted 
that  the  Pequods  should  never  more  inhabit  their  native 
country,  nor  be  called  Pequods,  but  Narragansets  and  Mo- 
hegans. It  was  also  further  stipulated,  that  neither  the 
Narragansets  nor  Mohegans  should  possess  any  part  of  the 
Pequod  country  without  the  consent  of  the  English.  The 
Pequods  were  to  pay  a  tribute  at  Connecticut,  annually, 
o(  a  fathom  of  wampumpeag  for  every  sannup,  of  half  a 
fathom  for  every  young  man,  and  of  a  band  for  every 
male  papoose.  On  these  conditions,  the  magistrates,  in 
behalf  of  the  colony,  stipulated  a  firm  peace  with  all  the 
Indians. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pequods  struck  all  the  Indians  m^ 
New  England  with  terror.  The  whole  Pequod  nation  was 
exterminated.  There  remained  not  a  man,  woman  nor 
child  of  that  name.  So  severe  a  blow  produced  a  power- 
ful and  permanent  effect.  The  land  had  peace.  The 
infant  was  safe  in  the  cradle,  and  the  laborer  in  the  fields. 
The  traveller  was  unmolested  on  the  highway,  and  the 
settlement  needed  no  palisadoes.  The  colonics  remained 
free  from  Indian  hostilities  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  this 
state  of  tranquillity  the  people  of  Connecticut  had  leisure 
to  perfect  their  political  institutions.  In  January,  1639,  a 
€(»istitution,  formed  on  liberal  principles,  was  promulgated. 
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Freedpm  of  siilTrage  was  esl&blished,  and  representatioa  [ 
was  apportioned  according  to  populalion.  Settlements  J 
increased.  New  Haven  was  founded  in  1&38,  and  Loaf  T 
latmd  was  included  in  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

SiTTLUiBNT  OP  Ncw  Enolano. — Ncw  HampMrt  explored  hf  Captain 
Smith — Settlements  made  by  Gorges  and  Mason — Portsmouth  founded 
—  Union  of  the  colony  with  Massachusetts — Roger  WiUiams  in  Massa- 
chusetts— Settlement  of  Rhode  Island — Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  ad- 
herents remove  to  Rhode  Island — The  colony  obtains  a  charter — Maine 
— Settlements  on  the  Kennebec — Charter  of  Gorges — Union  of  Maine 
with  Massachusetts — The  English  conquer  New  Netherlands — Attempt 
of  Andros  on  Connecticut — State  of  religion  m  the  colonies — Persecur 
turn  of  Quakers-^-Manners  and  customs — Commerce  Arts,  manufaC' 
tureSf  and  oducation. 

The  colony  of  New  Hampshire,  which  now  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  New  England  states,  though  its 
settlement  began  at  a  very  early  period,  did  not  become  a. 
separate  colony  ^till  many  years  after  that  settlement  com- 
menced. Captain  Smith,  of  Virginia,  who  sailed  along  the 
shore  of  New  EIngland,  in  1614,  and  published  a  chart  of 
the  coast,  with  some  account  of  the  country,  discovered 
the  river  Piscataqua.  He  found  the  river  to  be  large,  the 
harbor  capacious  and  safe,  and  gave  a  favorable  represen- 
tation of  the  place  as  a  site  for  a  new  plantation.  ^^ 

Gorges  and  Mason,  two  members  of  the  council  of  Pl^^ 
mouth,  in  England,  having  obtained  jfrom  the  council  a 
grant  of  that  tract  of  country,  attempted  the  establishment 
of  a' colony  and  fishery  at  the  river  Piscataqua.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1623,  they^nt  over  a  few  persons  for  . 
this  purpose,  who  sat  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
near  its  mouth,  and  there  fixed  a  temporary  residence. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  and  flourishing 
town  of  Portsmouth.  The  same  year,  two  of  the  company 
.erected  a  fish-house  at  the  place  of  the  present  town  of 
Dover. 
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These  settlements,  for  several  years,   were  small,  a»|!"J 
k  -tfcarcely  permanent.     In  1629,  some  of  the  selllers  a 
*    the  Massachusetts  Bay  wishing  lo  unite  wilh   the  settlflt 
ment  at  Piscataqua,  they  assemhled  the  chiefs  of  seversu 
Indian  tribes  at  Sqnamscot  Falls,  now  Exeter,  and,  ftr  i 
valuable  consideration,  made  a  purcliase  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  land.    In  the  instrument  of  conveyance,  the  natives 
express  a  "desire  lo  have  the  Eaglish  come  and  setlle 
among  them,  as  among  their  conntrymen  in  Massachu- 
setts."   After  this  pnrchase,  the  plantation  had  a  moderate 
[^■•^■crease,  but  no  new  setllemenls  were  made  till  the  year 
"  Io38,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  towns  of  Exeter  and 
HaiQpton. 

The  people  at  Dover  early  erected  a  convenient  meetinj 
house,  which  was  afterwards  used  as  a  fortification.     . 
church  was  soon  organized,  of  a  character  similar  to  iha  J 
churches  in   the  neighboring  colonies;  and  Mr,"  Williaial 
Leverich,  a  worthy  and  able  Puritan  divine,  eame  froUfcfl 
England,  ill  1633,  and  became  their  minister.     The  settle- 1 
ment  at  Portsmouth,  in  their  infant  state,  erected  a  house  J 
for  divine  worship,  and  enjoyed,  successively,  the  labon 
of  several  faithful  ministers.  •  The  ministry  of  one  of  tl 
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Mr.  James  Parker,  was  attended  with  mud 
the  towii  had  no  regular  minister  till  a  ni 
after  its  settlement. 

'File  people  who  made  the  settlement  of  I 
were  mostly  from  Boston.  Having  been 
missed  from  the  church  in  that  town,  thi 
united  in  a  eluuch  relation,  on  the  principles 
church.     As  they  judged  their  settlement  -» 

the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  they  fom 
into  a,  body  politic,  chose  ruler-  i — ''  -r"~'- 
swom  to  the  proper  exccutioi.        ^  iroit 

and  a  correspondent  oath  of  ot^..ie..^^  ivai  uy 

people.     In  this  political  compact  we  h  n  msLdnCk. 

civil  government  in  its  simplest,  perhap  .s  purest  fomi. 

The  magistrates,  who  were  few,  were  1  with  lee 

tive,  judicial,  and  executive  aiUhority. 

The  settlements  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  for 
years,  were  governed,  principally,  by  agents  sent  v 
the  proprietors  in  England.     Having   experienced 
inconveniences  from  this  mode  of  government,  they,  . 
rately,  forming  a  civil  compact,  after  the  example  of  tneir 
neighbors  at  Exeter,  enacted  and  enforced  their  own  laws. 
The  combination  at  Dover  was  similar  to  the  one  at  Exeter ; 
at  Portamonth  they  had  a  chief  magistrate,  annually  elected, 
styled  a  governor. 

These  settlements,  for  many  years,  lived  peaceably  with 
the  natives,  and,  from  their  great  advantages  for  fishery, 
experienced  less  of  the  evils  of  famine  than  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies.  Placed  in  distinct  civil  comraimities,  they 
soon  found  themselves  exposed  to  a  variety  of  difficulties, 
and  peculiarly  defenceless  in  the  event  of  trouble  from  an 
enemy.  Their  corporations  were  necessarily  weak,  and 
exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  vagrants  and  outlaws,  who 
would  not  submit  to  the  steady  government  which  was 
maintained  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth. 
Had  these  political  combinations  been  left  to  the  manage- 
menT  of  their  original  framers,  and  their  po-sterity,  they 
m^t  have  exhibited  an  example  of  the  finest  republics 
on  historic  record.     But  the  constant  influx  of  emigrants, 
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and  of  demagogoiiii^  inTited  by  thdr'MBKiiess,  rendered 
fhifl  expectatiqii  hopeless.    These  dftirofaflratiqps  induosd 
j|  ^the  settlement  to  desire  a  unkm  wi&  the  efAoOf  of  M assa- 
*^  i^mettft. 

^  Tha  subject  harmg  been  for  some  time  in  agitation,  in 

the  year  1641,  the  settlements  on  and  near  ttie  I^scataqua 
submitted  to  ttie  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  on  conditicMi 
of  enjoyiog  equal  pririleges  frith  the  people  of  that  colony, 
and  haling  a  court  of  justice  maintained  among  them- 
seliw  They  were  cordially  accepted  by  that  government, 
and  thus,  by  a  solemn  compact,  became  a  part  of  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts.  From  this  time,  the  settlements 
advanced  in  a  more  rapid  ptogress,  and  in  greater  security ; 
and  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  becomes  one  with 
the  colony  of  which  they  now  constituted  a  respectable 
mition.  This  union  continued  till  the  year  1679,  when, 
Df  "Qle  authority  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  New  Hamp- 
.  sbire  was  separated  from  the  government  of  Massachusetts^ 
^d  became  a  royal  province. 

Jy^'  One  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  England,  was  Roger  Williams.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability  and  learning^  active  and  dili- 
gent in  his  pursuits,  humane  and  benevolent  in  his  charac- 
ter, ever  fond  of  novelty  and  change.  Previoui  to  his 
cohiing  to  America,  Mr.  Williams  was  a  minister  in  the 
.  church  of  England.  He  came  to  New  England  in  the 
year  1631,  and  resided  two  years  at  Plymouth.  He  there 
.exercised  his  ministerial  functions,  occasionally,  to  good 
acceptance. 

During  his  residence  at  Plymouth,  his  e^dtMt  was  inof- 
fensive, and  his  character  naturally  mild,  so  that  he  ev^ 
aflter  retained  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  that  colony.  In 
*^C^1633,  he  removed  to  Salem,  and,  on  the  death  of  their 
excettent  minister,  Mr.  Skelton,  the  church  in  that  tpwii 
invited  Mr.  Williams  to  become  their  pastor.  During  Ids 
oonpecticm  with  the  church  at  Salem,  Mr.  Williams  incul- 
^  cated  many  opinions  which  weiB  disapproved  by  the  gov- 
emment  and  churches  of  the  colony,  which  it  was  thou^t 
would  prejudice  their  inUffei^  in  the  view  of  the  mo^tM 
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country,  and  destroy  that  system  of  civil  ar  sticvl 

polity  oa  which  the  colony  existed. 

After  much  faithful  and  friendly  deaUng,- 
beiiig  unwilling   to  renounce   or   conceal    me   i 
which  he  entertained, — in  1635,  he  was  directed  h 
emnient  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Mas&i 
He  removed,  with  a  few  followers,  and  sat  down  wu 
Plymouih  jurisdiction,  in  the  present  town  o 
The  year  followuig,  at  the  desire  of  Govei  nw, 

lest  the  government  of  Massachusetts  sho   ' '  mt  ^e 

at  his  remaining  within  the  Plymoum  jurisaici  ue 
crossed  the  Pawtucket  river,  and,  with  about  twenty  set- 
tlers, laid  the  foundaiioa  of  the  present  opulent  and  flour- 
ishing town  of  Providence. 

These  dissensions  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  th^ 
no  personal  ahenatiou  appears  to  have  taken  place  bei 
Mr.   Williams  and  Governor  Wintlirop;    and  a  c 
interchange  of  good  offices  existed  between  the  Pro 
plantation  and  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colon 
In  the  war  with  the  Pequods,  in  1637,  there  was  a  cori. 
cooperation    of   all  the   plantations  against  the  common 
enemy.     Probably  no  individual  of  the  age  made  greater 
and  more  successful  exertions  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
colonies  with  the  natives;  and,   living  in  the  vicinity  of 
several  powerful  tribes,  he  was  vigilant  in  discovering  their 
designs,  and  gave  the  other  colonies  timely  notice  of  their 
hostile  machinations. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  some  years,  established  no  particular 
church  order,  inviting  persons  of  all  religious  sentiments  to 
unite  with  his  rising  plantation.  After  a  few  years,  he 
and  several  of  his  people  renounced  the  baptism  of  their 
infancy,  were  re-baptized,  and  united  in  a  church,  which 
was  probably  the  first  Baptist  church  in  New  England, 
On  account  of  difierences  of  sentiment  which  subsequently 
prevailed  in  the  church,  in  the  year  1653,  it  was  divided, 
and  became  two  churches.  Mr.  Williams  purchased  the 
lands  of  his  plantation  of  the  Indian  proprietors,  and  no 
man  enjoyed  their  confidence  in  a  higher  degree.  He  was 
Ihe  father  of  the  colony,  and,  for  some  time,  he  appears  to 
14* 
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These  settlements,  for  several  years,  were  small,  and 
scarcely  permanent.  In  1629,  some  of  the  settlors  about 
the  Massachnsetis  Buy  wishing  lo  unite  with  the  settle- 
ment at  Piscataqna,  they  assembled  the  chiefs  of  several 
Indian  tribes  at  Sqnamscol  Palls,  now  Exeter,  and,  (hr  a 
valuable  consideration,  made  a  purchase  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  land.  In  the  instrument  of  conveyance,  the  natives 
express  a  "desire  to  have  the  English  come  and  settle 
among  them,  as  among  their  conntrymen  in  Massachu- 
After  this  purchase,  the  plantation  had  a  moderate 
le,  but  no  new  settlements  were  made  till  the  year 
I,  which  was  ihe  beginning  of  the  towns  of  Exeter  and 
HaiQptOD.  « 

The  people  at  Dover  early  erected  a  convenient  meeliog- 
house,  which  was  afterwards  used  as  a  fortification.  A 
church  was  soon  organized,  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
chorchcs  in  the  neighboring  colonies;  and  Mr;  William 
^Leverich,  a  worthy  and  able  Puritan  divine,  came  froia 
y  England,  in  1633,  and  became  iheir  minister.  The  settlo- 
•  inent  at  Portsmouth,  in  their  infant  state,  erected  a  house^ 
for  divine  worship,  and  enjoyed,  successively,  the 
of  several  faithful  ministers.'  The  ministry  of  one  of  the 
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country,  and  destroy  that  system  of  civil  a 
polity  on  which  the  colony  existed. 

After  much  faithful  and  friendly  dealing, 
being  unwilling  to  renounce  or  conceal    L^e 
which  he  entertained, — in  1635,  he  was  directed  1 
ernment  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Mas:>ii 
He  removed,  with  a  few  foJJowera,  and  sal  down  wn 
Plymouth  jurisdiction,  in  the  present  town  o 
The  year  following,  at  the  desire  of  Goveri 
lest  the  government  of  Massachusetts  should  ^^ 

at  his   remaining  within   the   Plymouth  juri»ui(.i  ae 

crossed  the  Pawtucket  river,  and,  with  about  twenty  set- 
tlers, laid  tlie  foimdation  of  llie  present  opulent  and  flour- 
isliing  town  of  Providence. 

These  dissensions  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that 
no  personal  alienation  appears  to  have  taken  place  bel 
Mr.   Williams  and  Governor    Winlhrop;    and  a  c 
interchange  of  good  offices  existed  between  the  Pro 
plantation  and  the  IVlassachusetts  and  Plymouth  coioi 
In  the  war  with  the  Peqiiods,  in  1637,  there  was  a  coi 
cooperation    of  all  the   plantations  against  the  common 
enemy.     Probably  no  individual  of  the  age  made  greater 
and  more  successful  exertions  to  maintain  tlie  peace  of  the 
colonies  with  the  natives ;  and,   living  in  the  vicinity  of 
several  powerful  tribes,  he  was  vigilant  in  discovering  their 
designs,  and  gave  the  other  colonies  timely  notice  of  theit 
hostile  machinations. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  some  years,  established  no  particular 
church  order,  inviting  persons  of  all  religions  sentiments  to 
unite  with  his  rising  plantation.  After  a  few  years,  he 
and  several  of  his  people  renounced  the  baptism  of  their 
infancy,  were  re-baptized,  and  united  in  a  church,  which 
was  probably  the  first  Baptist  church  in  New  England. 
On  accotmt  of  differences  of  sentiment  which  subsequently 
prevailed  in  the  church,  in  the  year  1653,  it  was  divided, 
and  became  two  churches.  Mr.  Williams  purchased  the 
lands  of  his  plantation  of  the  Indian  proprietors,  and  no 
man  enjoyed  their  confidence  in  a  higher  degree.  He  was 
the  lather  of  the  colony,  and,  for  some  time,  he  appears  to 
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and  of  demagogues,  inviled  by  their  weakness,  rendered 
this  exjiectation  hopeless.  These  considerations  induced 
the  settlement  to  desire  a  union  with  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  subject  having  been  for  some  time  in  agitation,  in 
the  year  1641,  the  settlements  on  and  near  the  Piscaiaqiia 
submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  on  condilioa 
of  enjoying  eqtial  privileges  with  the  people  of  that  colony, 
and  having  a  court  of  justice  maintained  among  them- 
selves. They  were  cordially  accepted  by  that  government, 
and  thus,  by  a  solemn  compact,  became  a  part  of  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts.  From  this  time,  the  settlements 
advanced  in  a  more  rapid  progress,  and  in  greater  security ; 
and  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  becomes  one  with 
the  colony  of  which  they  how  constituted  a  respectable 
portion.  This  union  continued  till  the  year  1679,  when, 
by  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  New  Hamp- 
shire was  separated  from  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
^|nd  became  a  royal  province. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  England,  was  Roger  Williams.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability  and  learning,  active  and  dih- 
gent  in  his  pursuits,  humane  and  benevolent  in  his  charac- 
ter, ever  fond  of  novelty  and  change.  Previous  to  hia 
coining  lo  America,  Mr.  Williams  was  a  minister  in  the 
church  of  England.  He  came  to  New  England  in  the 
year  1631,  and  resided  two  years  at  Plymouth.  He  there 
exercised  his  ministerial  functions,  occasionally,  to  good 
acceptance. 

During  his  residence  at  Plymouth,  his  conduct  was  inoP- 
ft  fenaive,  and  his  character  naturally  mild,  so  that  he  ever   < 
"  afler  retained  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  that  colony.     la  . 
''1633,  he  removed  to  Salem,  and,  on  the  death  of  theit 
excellent  minister,  Mr.  Skellon,  the  church  in  that  town*  ] 
invited  Mr.  Williams  to  become  their  pastor.     During  his 
connection  with  the  church  at  Salem,  Mr.  Williams  incul-  \ 
cated  many  opinions  wliich  were  disapproved  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  churches  of  the  colony,  which  it  was  thought  1 
would  prejtidice  their  interests  in  the  view  of  the  mo^ 
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country,  and  destroy  that  system  of  civil  stical 

polity  on  which  the  colony  existed.  - 

After  much  faithful  and  friendly  dealinj 
being  unwilling   to  renounce   or   conceai    loe   , 
which  he  entertained, — in  1635,  he  was  directed  b 
BFument  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Masso 
He  removed,  with  a  few  followers,  and  sat  down  wn 
Plymouth  jurisdiction,  in  th^  present  town  o 
The  year  following,  ai  the  desire  of  Ciovert  , 

lest  the  government  of  Massachusetts  should  tanc  •  gO 

at  hia  remaining  within  the  Plymouth  jurisdici  he 
crossed  the  Pawtucket  river,  and,  with  about  twenty  set- 
tlers, laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  opulent  and  flour- 
ishing town  of  Providence. 

These  dissensions  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that 
no  personal  ahenation  appears  to  have  taken  place  bet\ 
Mr.   Williams  and  Governor   Winthrop;    and  a  c 
interchange  of  good  offices  existed  between  the  Pro' 
plantation  and  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  coLot 
In  the  war  with  the  Pequods,  in  1637,  there  was  a  cor^    .  , 
cooperation    of  all  the   plantations  against  the  common 
enemy.     Probably  no  individual  of  the  age  made  greater 
and  more  successful  exertions  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
colonies  with  the  natives;  and,   hving  in  the  vicinity  of 
several  powerful  tribes,  he  was  vigilant  in  discovering  their 
designs,  and  gave  the  other  colonies  timely  notice  of  their 
hostile  machinations. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  some  years,  established  no  particular 
church  order,  inviting  persons  of  all  religious  sentiments  to 
imite  with  his  rising  plantation.  After  a  few  years,  he 
and  several  of  his  people  renoimced  the  baptism  of  their 
infancy,  were  re-baptized,  and  united  in  a  church,  which 
was  probably  the  first  Baptist  church  in  New  England. 
On  account  of  differences  of  sentiment  which  subsequently 
prevailed  in  the  church,  in  the  year  1653,  it  was  divided, 
and  became  two  churches.  Mr.  Williams  ptirchased  the 
lands  of  his  plantation  of  the  Indian  proprietors,  and  no 
roan  enjoyed  their  confidence  in  a  higher  degree.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  colony,  and,  for  some  time,  he  appears  to 
14» 
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^^  hare  possessed  and  exercised  the  principal  powers  of  gov-  ^| 
ernment  which  existed.  In  some  of  the  first  years  of  the 
Providence  plantation,  the  people  suffered  very  sensibly 
from  scarcity.  The  product  of  therr  forests  and  rivers 
saved  them  from  perishing  by  famine.  The  most  of  the 
fathers  of  New  England  experienced  the  evils  of  war  and 
famine,  in  a  degree  of  which  their  posterity  are  unable  to 
form  any  adequate  conception. 

The  tranquillity  of  Massachusetts  was  about  this  time 
disturbed  by  religious  dissensions.  In  Boston  and  the 
neighborhood,  the  most  profoimd  questions  which  can  relate 
to  the  mysteries  of  human  existence,  and  the  laws  of  the 
moral  world,  were  discussed  with  passionate  zeal,  A  sect 
arose,  under  the  guidance  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of 
strong  understanding,  and  gifted  with  uncommon  acutencsa 
and  eloquence.  Her  adherents  formed  a  strong  party  in 
the  country.  The  intelligible  part  of  their  doctrine  opposed 
the  existing  clergy  and  the  formality  of  the  established 
feligion.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  clergyman  and  her  brother, 
and  Vane,  the  governor,  espoused  her  party ;  but  the  clergy, 
in  a  body,  took  sides  against  her.  After  Vane  left  the 
colony  for  England,  a  synod  of  the  ministers  of  New 
England  was  held  at  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 

^  .       Wheelwright  were  banished  from  Massachusetts  for  heresy. 

^B        At  the  time  of  the  banishment  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  sev» 

^P     eral  people  who  had  favored  her  religious  opinlous,  and, 
of  course,  differed  in  principle  from  the  prevailing  senti- 

•  menis  of  the  churches,  chose  to  remove  from  the  colony. 

One  of  these  was  Mr.  WiUiara  Coddinglon,  a  gentleman  of 
education  and  affluence,  who  had  been  for  several  years  an 
assistant,  and  one  of  the  most  worthy  magistrates  of  the 
Massachusetts  government  In  the  year  1638,  Mr.  Cod- 
dinglon, with  a  few  others,  removed  to  Narraganset  Bay, 
and  commenced  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island.  These 
planters  immediately  united  in  a  civil  compact,  to  which 
Mr.  Coddington  and  seventeen  others  subscribed  their 
Dames. 

This  infant  plantation  furnishes  an  instance  of  soma* 
;  of  the  simplicity  and  natural  existence  of  a  patriar- 
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clial  governmenL  Mr.  Coddington,  a  man  of  great  rirtue 
and  natural  dignity  of  character,  possessing  the  confidence 
of  all,  was  created  their  magistrate,  to  whom  was  delegated 
the  necessary  powers  of  civii  government.  By  the  friendly 
assistance  of  Mr.  Williams,  he  purchased  the  island  of  the 
Indians;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  pleasantness  and  fertil- 
ity, in  a  few  years  it  became  a  flourishing  settlement.  In 
the  year  1644,  a  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  Newport, 
which  was  afterwards  divided  into  two. 

These  settlements  being  destitute  of  any  chartered  goT- 
crnment  from  the  mother  country,  in  1643  Mr.  WiUiaraB 
went  to  England,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Vane,  who 
had  been  governor  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  a  liberal 
charter  of  incorporation  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
plantations.  The  form  of  government  provided  by  this 
incorporation  was  essentially  similar  to  that  established  in 
the  adjacent  colonies,  Mr,  Williams  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  was  chosen  several  times  governor  of  the  colony. 

As  early  as  the  year  1607,  some  of  the  patentees  of  tl 
northern  colony  of  Virginia  began  a  settlement  at  tl 
mouth  of  the  river  Sagadahock,  now  Kennebec.  They 
laid  the  plan  of  an  extensive  and  opulent  state.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  principal  patrons,  and  the 
severities  endured  by  the  planters,  (he  settlement  broke  up 
the  following  year,  and  those  who  were  living  returned  to 
England.  The  first  permanent  settlements  made  within 
the  District  of  Maine,  commenced  about  the  year  1630. 
The  oldest  towns  are  Kitiery  and  York.  The  French  had 
attempted  settlements  on  the  island  of  Mount  Desert  as 
early  at  1613. 

In  the  year  1635,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  from 
the  council  of  Plymouth,  a  grant  of  the  tract  of  land  lying 
between  the  rivers  Sagadahock  and  Piscataqua.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  instituted  civil  government  in  the  province- 
Courts  were  held  as  early  as  1636,  which  appear  to  have 
exercised  legislative  and  judicial  powers.  In  1639,  Gor- 
ges obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter,  conveying  the 
amplest  powers  of  jurisdiction.  He  appointed  a  governor 
and  council,  who  administered  justice  to  the  people,  lo  their 
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general  satisfaction,  for  a  number  of  years.  After  tlie 
deaih  of  the  proprietor,  these  powers  of  government  were 
generally  supposed  to  have  expired.  The  different  settle- 
ments formed  some  kind  of  voluntary  compacts,  and 
elected  their  own  rulers.  But  the  people,  soon  perceiving 
the  inconveniences  of  this  state  of  things,  in  the  year  1652, 
united  with  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  became 
aa  integral  part  of  that  colony.  In  the  first  settlements, 
clmrchca  were  early  established,  who  enjoyed  the  labors 
of  some  of  die  worthiest  ministers  of  tlieir  time.  In  gen- 
eral, their  early  civil  and  religious  institutions  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts. 

No  part  of  New  England  has  suffered  so  much  from  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  as  the  district  of  Maine.  Many 
ferocious  tribes  of  savages  were  settled  on  the  rivers  with 
which  the  country  abounds,  and  from  the  small  progress 
made  by  the  settlements  for  a  long  period,  they  were 
unable  to  subdue  their  power,  or  prevent  their  predatory 
incursions.  From  the  proximity  of  that  district  to  Canada, 
in  all  the  wars  between  England  and  France  for  a  century 
after  its  first  settlement,  they  were  exposed  to  the  hostile 
incursions  of  the  savages,  stimulated  by  a  most  artful  and 
unfeeling  enemy.  Many  of  their  towns  have  been  pillaged 
and  burnt,  and  many  of  the  people  made  captive  and 
slain.  So  late  as  the  year  1745,  many  of  the  towns  suf- 
fered severely  from  savage  hostility. 

In  1604,  the  English  projected  an  expedition  against  the 
Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  on  the  Hudson.  Colonel 
Nichols  arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  fleet  and  troops  under 
his  command,  July  23,  1664.  He  immediately  communi- 
cated his  commission  to  the  colonies,  and  requested  the 
troops  to  assist  tAba  against  the  Dutch.  He  then  sailed 
for  New  Netherlan.c^,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  made  a 
demand  upon  the  town  and  forts  upon  the  island  of  Man- 
hadoes.  Governor  Winthropj  with  several  gentlemen  from 
Connecticut,  joined  him,  according  to  his  wishes.  Stuy- 
vesant,  the  Dutch  governor,  was  an  old  soldier,  and  had* 
he  been  prepared,  doubtless  would  have  made  a  brave 
defence.     He  was  extremely  imwilling   to  surrender  th»  j 
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fort  and  town,  but  the  opposition  party  outnumbered  h 
and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  on  the  27ih  of  August. 

Afler  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch,  Colonel  Nichols  fixed 
his  residence  at  New  York,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. About  1664,  a  settlement  commenced  on  the 
east  side  of  Connecticut  river.  In  1667,  Lyme  was  made 
a  distinct  town.  In  this  and  the  next  year,  several  new 
settlements  were  made,  and  new  towns  incorporated.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1662,  a  purchase  was  made  of  the  In- 
dians, and  East  Haddam  settled  by  twenty-eight  persons. 
In  the  session  of  May,  1670,  it  was  enacted  that  Massacoe 
should  be  called  Simsbury.  At  the  same  term.  New 
Haven  village  was  incorporated,  and  made  a  town,  by  the 
name  of  WalUngford.  In  1643,  war  had  been  declared  in 
Hagland  against  the  Dutch.  The  colony  was  put  into  a 
slate  of  defence,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  troop  of  horse 
should  be  raised  in  each  county.  On  the  30th  of  July,  a 
small  Dutch  fleet  arrived  at  New  York.  One  John  Man- 
ning, who  commanded  the  fort  and  island,  treacherously 
delivered  them  to  the  enemy,  without  firing  a  gun  or 
attempting  the  least  resistance.  ^^ 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  recovered  from  their  calam-^^ 
ities,  before  new  and  more  terrible  alarm  and  destruction 
presented  themselves  to  ail  the  colonies  of  New  England. 
On  the  first  of  July,  1674,  the  Duke  of  York  commissioned 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  to  be  governor  of  New  York  and  all 
New  England.  Sir  Edmund  was  a  tyrant  over  the  peo- 
ple, but  New  England  refused  to  submit  lo  this  man  as 
1  ruler.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  Andros  was  about  to 
make  a  hostile  invasion  on  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and 
to  demand  its  surrender.  Detachments  from  the  military 
were  sent  to  New  London  and  Saybrook.  Captain  Thomas 
Bull,  of  Hartford,  commanded  the  party  at  Saybrook. 

About  the  9th  of  July,  1673,  the  people  of  that  town 
were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Andros,  with  an 
armed  force,  in  the  sound,  making  directly  for  the  fort. 
The  fort  was  soon  manned,  and  militia  called  out  for  its 
defence.  At  this  moment  Captain  Bull  arrived,  which  gave 
them  fresh  coiu'age.    On  the  llth,  Andros  hoisted  th« 
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king's  flag  on  board,  and  demanded  a  surrender  of  the 
fortress  and  town ;  Captain  Bull  raised  his  majesty's  col- 
ors, and  prepared  for  defence.  The  major  did  not  like  to 
fire  on  the  king's  colors,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  bloody 
affair  to  reduce  the  town  by  force.  Early  in  the  mommg 
of  the  12th,  Sir  Edmund  desir^  to  be  admitted  on  shore. 

Captain  Bull  met  Andros  at  his  landing,  and.requested 
a  treaty.  The  major  rejected  the  proposal,  and  com- 
manded, in  his  majesty's  name,  that  the  duke's  patent 
and  his  commission  should  be  read.  Captain  Bull,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  commanded  him  to  forbear  reading. 
When  his  clerk  attempted  to  proceed.  Captain  Bull  again 
repeated  his  command,  with  such  energy,  that  it  convinced 
the  major  it  was  not  safe  to  proceed.  The  captain  then 
acquainted  him  that  he  had  an  address  from  the  assembly, 
and  read  his  protest.  Andros,  pleased  with  his  bold  and 
soldierlike  appearance,  said  "What  is  your  name?"  He 
replied,  "My  name  is  Bull,  sir."  "Bull,"  said  the  gov- 
.  emor, — "it  is-  a  pity  your  horns  are  not  tipped  with  sH" 
^ter."  The  captain  was  resolute,  and  Andros,  finding  the 
*^^  opposition  too  strong  against  him,  returned  to  New  York. 
It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that,  while  the  English  gov- 
ernment, and  all  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  were  using 
their  most  vigilant  exertions  to  suppress  evangelical  reli- 
gion, and  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  progress  of  puritanism, 
and  while  the  New  England  colonies  were  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  they 
wetQ  nffered  to  proceed  with  very  little  molestation. 
^Phe  coQipany  that  formed  the  settlement  of  Plymouth, 
having  long  experienced  the  severities  of  ecclesiastical 
*  tyranny,  were  fearful  of  forming  a  settlement  in  any  of  the 
dominions  of  the  British  king,  without  a  promise  that  they 
should  not  be  obstructed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. Frequent  and  earnest  solicitations  were  made  to 
the  royal  court  for  such  a  permission.  But  as  such  a  con- 
cession would  not  comport  with  the  maxims  of  a  bigoted 
prince,  and  a  persecuting  prelate^  it  was  never  obtained. 
The  adventurers,  therefore,  committed  their  case  to  the 
protection  of  God,  and  they  were  not  4i|iappointed.'    The 
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succeeding  companies,  though  many  important  civil  privi- 
leges were  secured  to  them  by  patent,  could  obtain  no  more 
tlian  indirect  intimations  that  they  might  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  services  of  religion.  They  hoped,  indeed, 
that  the  God  whom  they  served,  would  remember  their 
wants,  and  that  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  would 
mitigate  the  rage  of  persecution.  The  religious  order 
which  they  established  was  directly  opposed  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  government,  and  was  such  as  they  had  long 
labored  to  suppress.  But  through  the  interference  of  vari- 
ous causes,  in  which  the  hand  of  God  was  peculiarly 
visible,  they  were  left  undisturbed,  till  their  churches  had 
become  firmly  estabhshed.  Archbishop  Laud  resolved,  at 
length,  to  interfere,  and  subject  the  colonies  to  the  same 
ecclesiastical  order  as  the  mother  country.  But  his  death 
soon  put  an  end^to  his  design. 

The  long  period  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  common- 
wealth which  then  succeeded,  enabled  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  colonies  to  acquire  such  a  consistence  as 
could  not  easily  be  dissolved.  That  remarkable  interval 
in  the  English  monarchy,  of  which  there  has  been  no 
equal  in  ten  centuries,  was  the  occasion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gospel  order  in  the  New  England  churches. 
How  unsearchable  and  holy  are  the  appointments  of  God ! 

In  1656,  Quakers  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony ;  but  the  legislature  passed  laws  for 
their  banishment ;  that  any  Quaker,  returning  from  banish- 
ment to  renew  his  practices?«gainst  the  colony,  should  be 
put  to  death.  UnderthJB  law  lour  persons  were  executed.' 
Any  master  of  an/v3§el  that  should  bring  any  of  this 
sect  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  ofae  hundred  pounds.  Notwitlistanding 
this  arbitrary  law,  it  appears  that  this  sect  continued  to 
increase,  even  down  to  the  present  time,  and  holds  a  very 
respectable  station  among;  other  honorable  societies. 

The  laws  of  the  colonies,  in  1639,  prohibited  the  custom 
of  drinkuig  healths.  In  1651|  the  legislature  passed  laws, 
prohibiting  all  persons  whose  estate  did  not  exceed  two 
huiyki^  pounds,  from  wearing  any  gold  or  silver  lace,  or 
any  iHNfei  lace,  that  cost  above  two  shillings  \^t  ^%.t^ 
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The  scleclmen  were  authorized  to  take  notice  of  the 
fashions,  Ihe  apparel  of  the  people,  especially  in  wearing 
ribands  and  great  boots.  In  1647,  it  was  ordered,  that  no 
person  under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  should  use  any 
tobacco,  unless  he  should  bring  a  certificate  from  a 
physician  that  it  was  useful  to  him. 

Agriculture  claimed  the  earliest  attention  of  the  colonists. 
Their  industry  and  perseverance  were  thoroughly  tasked 
in  clearing  the  forests,  cutting  down  Ihe  trees,  and  digging 
up  the  stiunps,  before  tillage.  The  first  neat  cattle  were 
brought  into  New  England  by  Mr,  Winslow,  in  J  624.  In 
1633,  the  cattle  in  Virginia  had  increased  to  about  one 
thousand  head.  They  also  raised  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat  and  rye,  some  peas,  beans,  fiax,  and  hemp. 

The  colonists  imported  all  their  merchandise  from  Eng- 
land, and  exported  thither  peltry,  tobacco,  ixei,  pork,  grain, 
aoid  fish.  The  importations  from  England  much  exceeded 
the  exports  thither.  The  skins  of  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  and 
the  furs  of  otters,  hare,  fox,  muskrat,  and  beaver,  were 
purchased  of  Indians,  for  rum,  blankets,  &c.,  and  exported 
to  England. 

In  1620,  one  hundred  persons  came  from  England,  to 
carry  on  the  manufacture  of  silk,  potash,  tar,  pitch,  glass, 
and  salt,  but  did  not  succeed.  All  cordage,  sail  cloth,  and  ^ 
mats,  came  from  England.  Brick  and  framed  houses  were 
soon  built  in  large  towns.  The  first  mill  was  a  wind-mill, 
built  near  Watertown.  The  first  vessel  was  built  in 
Massachusetts,  which  was  called  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay. 
In  1633,  a  ship  of  sixty  tons  was  built  at  Medford.  In 
1641,  one  was  built  at  Salem,  of  three  hundred  tons,  and 
another  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Ions,  at  Boston. 

Printing  was  first  introduced  in  1639.  The  first  thing 
printed  was  the  Freeman's  Oath;  the  next  an  Almanac f 
the  third  a  collection  of  Psalms. 

Scarcely  had  the  people  opened  the  forest,  and  con- 
structed habitations,  before  they  directed  their  attention 
towards  the  education  of  their  children.  Schools  were 
free  to  all  classes  of  people ;  the  poor  had  the  same  advan- 
tage in  educating  their  children  as  the  rich.  Harvard 
rnll*^,  at  Cambridge,  w.is  founded  in  1638. 
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**  CHAPTER  XIII. 

SinxBMiifT  or  New  Enoland. — PhUip^M  war — Attack  of  Swanzey^Er* 
peditum  of  Captain  ^itchinsan  agamst  thp  Narraganset* — Action  of 
Poeasset—Fhght  of  Philip  to  the  Nipmucls^Attadk  of  Brookfidd  by 
the  Indiant-^Aitack  of  HadUy  and  Deerfield-^Defeat  of  Captain 
Laikrop'-^Indian  war  in  New  Hampshire — Governor  Winshw  marches 
against  Philip — Attack  qfPhiiip^s  stronghold — Defeat  of  the  savages-^ 
FUghtf  adveniurts  and  death  of  Philip—'Sufferings  and  losses  of  tha 
colonists — War  with  the  eastern  tribes — Interference  of  the  English 
ministry  in  the  government  of  Massachusetts — Adventures  of  the  regi- 
ddeSf  Goffe,  Whalley  and  Dixwell  in  New  England — Condition  of  tha 
Indians — John  Etiot,  the  Indian  apostle. 

Ths  most  powerful  of  the  Indian  chiefs  of  this  period 
wa3  Metacom,  or  Philip^  sachem  of  the  Pokanokets,  who 
was  also  the  leader  of  the  oHifederated  tribes.  The  Po- 
kanokets inhabited  that  part  of  Rhode  Island,  about  Bristol 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  residence  of  Philip  was  at 
4,  Mount  Hope.  Repeated  sales  of  land  had  narrowed  the 
domains  of  the  Indians,  and  they  viewed  with  jealousy  and 
alann,  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  whites.  Collisions 
and  mutual  distrust  were  the  necessary  consequences ;  and 
in  the  year  1675,  a  bloody  Indian  war,  since  known  as 
PhiUp's  war,  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
colonies.  The  brother  of  Philip,  being  suspected  of  plotting 
against  the  whites,  was  seized  by  a  detadiment  of  soldiers. 
Philip  ever  sought  to  revenge  the  treatment  of  his  brother. 
Hi^  succeeded  in  forming  a  confederacy  able  to  send  into 
itOxm  between  three  and  ioni,  thousand  warriors. 

The  immediate  cau8a;Of  (he  war  was  the  execution  of 
three  Indians  by  the  EngliA,  whom  Philip  had  excited  to 
murder  one  Sausaman,  an  Indian  missionary.  Sausamau, 
being  friendly  to  the  Ei^;li4i,  had  informed  Ihem  thai 

several  tribes,  were  plotting  their 
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The  execution  of  these  Indians  roused  the  anger  of  Philip, 
who  immediately  armed  his  men,  and  commenced  hos- 
tilities. Their  first  attack  was  made,  June  24th,  1675.* 
upon  the  people  of  Swanzey,  in  Plyniouth  colony,  as  they 
were  returning  home  from  public  worship,  on  a  day  of 
humUiation  and  prayer,  under  the  apprehension  of  tbe 
approaching  war.     Eight  or  nine  persons  were  killed. 

The  country  was  immediately  alarmed,  and  the  troops 
of  the  colony  flew  to  the  defence  of  Swanzey.  On  the  28th, 
a  company  of  horse  and  one  of  foot,  with  one  hundred  and 
ten  volunteers  from  Boston,  joined  the  Plymouth  forces  at 
Swanzey.  The  next  morning,  an  attack  was  made  upon 
some  of  Philip's  men,  who  were  pursued,  and  five  or  six  of 
them  killed.  This  resolute  conduct  of  the  English  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  enemy.  Philip,  with  his  forces,  left 
Mount  Hope  the  same  night ;  marking  his  route,  however, 
with  the  burning  of  houses,  and  the  scalping  of  the  defence- 
less inhabitants.  It  being  known  that  the  Narragansets 
favored  the  cause  of  Philip,  he  having  sent  his  women  and 
children  to  them  for  protection,  the  Massachusetts  forces, 
under  Captain  Hutchinson,  proceeded  forthwith  into  their 
country,  to  renew  a  treaty  with  them,  or  to  give  them 
battle.  Fortunately,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the 
,  troops  returned. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  news  arrived  that  Philip,  with  his 
warriors,  was  in  a  swamp  at  Pocasset,  now  Tiverton. 
The  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  forces  immediately 
marched  lo  that  place,  and  the  next  day  resolutely  charged 
the  enemy  in  their  recesses.  As  the  troops  entered  the 
swamps,  the  Indians  continued  to  retire.  The  English  in 
vain  pursued,  till  the  approach  of  night,  when  the  com- 
mander ordered  a  retreat.  Many  of  the  English  were 
killed,  and  the  enemy  seemed  to  take  courage.  It  being 
impossible  to  encounter  the  Indians  with  advantage  in  the 
swamps,  it  was  determined  to  starve  them  out ;  but  Philip 
apprehending  their  design,  contrived  to  eseape  with  his 
forces.  He  then  fled  to  the  Nipmucks,  a  trib^  in  Worces- 
ter county,  Massachusetts,  whom  he  induced  to  assist  him. 
This  tribe  had  already  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
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English ;  but,  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  them,  the  goTemor 
and  coimcil  sent  Captains  Wheeler  and  Hutchinson  to  treat 
with  them.  But  the  Indians,  having  intimation  of  their 
coming,  lurked  in  ambush  for  them,  fired  upon  them  as 
tliey  approached,  killed  eight  men,  and  mortally  woimded 
eight  more,  of  whom  Captain  Hutchinson  was  on%>^  .  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  Snglish  fled  to  Quaboag,  now 
Brookfield.  The  Indians,  however,  closely  pursued  them 
into  the  town,  and  burnt  every  house  excepting  one  in 
which  the  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge.  This  house  at 
length  they  surrounded.  For  two  days  they  continued  to 
pour  a  storm  of  musket  balls  upon  it,  and  although  count- 
less numbers  pierced  through  the  walls,  but  one  person  was 
killed.  With  long  poles,  they  next  thrust  against  it  brands 
and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone ;  they  shot  arrows  of  fire ; 
they  loaded  a  cart  with  fiax  and  tow,  and  with  long  poles 
fastened  together,  they  pushed  it  against  the  house.  De- 
struction seemed  inevitable.  The  house  was  kindling,  and 
the  savages  stood  ready  to  destroy  the  first  that  should  open 
the  door  to  escape.  At  this  awful  moment  a  torrent  of  rain 
descended,  and  suddenly  extinguished  the  kindling  flames. 
On  the  4th  of  August,  Major  Willard  came  to  their  relief, 
raised  the  siege,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of 
the  assailants. 

During  the  month  of  September,  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and 
Northfield,  on  Connecticut  river,  were  attacked;  seveltil 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  many  buildings  con- 
sumed. On  the  18th,  Captain  Lathrop,  with  several  teams, 
and  eighty  yoimg  men,  the  flower  of  the  county  of  Essex, 
were  sent  to  Deerfield  to  transport  a  quantity  of  grain  to 
Hadley.  On  their  return,  stopping  to  gather  grapes  at 
Muddy  Brook,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  near  eight 
hundred  Indians.  Resistance  was  in  vain,  and  seventy  of 
these  young  men  fell  before  the  merciless  enemy,  and 
were  buried  in  one  grave.  Captain  Moscly,  who  was  at 
Deerfield,  hearing  the  report  of  the  gims,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and,  with  a  few  men,  attacked  the  Indians,  killed 
ninety-six,  and  wounded  forty,  losing  himself  but  two 
men.     Early  in  October,  the  Springfield  Indians,  who  had 
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hitherto  been  friendly  to  the  English,  concerted  a  plan 
■with  the  hostile  tribes,  to  bum  that  town.  Having,  under 
Aover  of  night,  received  two  or  three  hundred  of  Pliilip'i 
men  into  their  fort,  with  the  assistance  of  these,  they  set 
fire  to  the  town.  The  plot,  however,  was  discovered  so 
seasonably,  that  troops  arrived  from  Westfield  in  time  to 
save  the  town,  excepting  thirty-two  houses  already  con- 
siuned. 

Soon  after  these  hostilities  were  commenced  by  Philip, 
the  Tarrenteens  began  their  depredations  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  province  of  Maine.  They  robbed  the  boats, 
and  plundered  the  houses  of  the  English.  In  September 
they  fell  on  Saco,  Scarborough,  and  Kiltery,  killed  between 
twenty  and  thirty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consigned  their 
houses,  bams,  and  mills,  to  the  flames.  Elated  with  these 
successes,  Ihey  next  advanced  towards  Piscalaqua,  commit- 
ting the  same  outrages  at  Oyster  River,  Salmon  Falls,  Do- 
ver, ^nd  Exeter.  Before  winter,  sixty  of  the  English  in  that 
quarter  were  killed,  and  nearly  as  many  buildings  consumed, 
'i'he  Indians  in  those  parts,  however,  had  real  ground  of 
complaint.  Some  seamen,  hearing  it  reported  that  Indian 
children  could  swim  by  instinct,  overset  the  canoe  of 
Squando,  sachem  of  the  Saco  Indians,  in  which  were  his 
squaw  and  infant  child.  This  act  Squando  could  not  over- 
look, especially  as,  some  time  after,  the  child  died,  and,  as 
the  sachem  believed,  on  account  of  some  injury  that  it 
then  received.  Besides  this,  several  Indians  had  been 
enticed  on  board  a  vessel,  carried  oiT,  and  sold  into  slavery. 
To  redress  these  wrongs,  the  Indians  commenced  hostili- 
ties. 

Notwithstanding  the  Narragansets  had  pledged  them- 
selves, by  their  treaty,  not  to  engage  in  the  war  against  the 
English,  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  taking  part  with 
the  enemy.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  ' 
safety  of  the  colonics,  early  to  check  that  powerful  tribe. 
Accordingly,  Governor  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  with  about 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  troops  from  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  friendly  In- 
dians, commenced  their   march  from  Pettyquamscot,   oa 
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the  19th  of  December,  1675,  through  a  deep  snow,  lowards 
ihe  enemy,  who  were  in  a  swamp  about  fifleen  miles  di»- 
tant. 

Upon  a  smalt  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in  South 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  Philip  had  fortified  himself,  in  a 
manner  superior  to  what  was  common  among  liis  country- 
men. Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the  chief 
of  his  friends.  They  had  erected  about  fite  hiuidred  wig- 
wams, of  a  superior  construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a 
great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets  and  tubs  of  com  wore 
piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them,  which 
rendered  them  bullet  proof  It  was  supposed  that  about 
three  thousand  persons  liad  here  taken  up  their  resideiica 
After  nearly  a  month  from  iheir  setting  out,  tlie  English 
army  arrived  in  the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their 
head  quarters  about  eighteen  miles  from  Philip's  fort 
They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  liie  IndiOna 
were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had 
made  Uie  best  arrangements  in  their  power  to  withstand  ' 
them.  The  army  had  already  snfi'ered  much  from  the 
severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  eiir.anip  in  the  open 
field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them. 

The  19th  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the 
annals  of  New  England.  It  was  cold  in  the  extreme,  the 
air  was  filled  with  snow,  and  the  English  were  obhged, 
from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
PhiUp  in  his  fort.  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of 
his  men,  by  hope  of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their 
hands.  This  man  had,  probably,  Hved  among  the  Eng- 
lish, as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Peter, 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five  others, 
had  just  before  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Mosely. 
No  Englishman  was  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
Philip's  fort;  and  but  for  their  pilot,  Peter,  there  is  very 
little  probability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much 
less  effected  anything  against  it.  For  it  was  one  o'clock 
on  that  short  day  of  the  year,  before  they  arrived  within 
the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was  but  one  point 
where  it  cbuld  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc- 
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cess ;  and  this  was  foriified  by  a  kind  of  block-house,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to 
cover  a  cross  fire,  Besides  high  palisades,  an  immense 
hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod  in  thickness,  surronn- 
ded  it,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  6ve  acres.  Between 
the  fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over 
which  a  great  tree  had  been  felled,  on  which  all  must  pass 
and  repass,  to  and  from  it.  On  coming  to  this  place,  ihe 
English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon 
it,  but  were  swept  off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  Philip's 
men.  Slill,  the  English  soldiers,  led  by  their  captains, 
supplied  the  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  aud  again 
were  they  swept  from  the  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and 
a  great  many  men  had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  momen- 
tary, recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  handful,  under  Mosely,  had  got  within  the 
fort.  These  were  contending  hand  to  hand  with  the  In- 
dians, and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  "  They  run ! 
they  run ! "  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body 
of  their  fellow-Boldicrs.  They  were  now  enabled  to  drive 
the  Indians  from  their  main  breastwork,  and  their  slaugh- 
ter became  immense.  Flying  from  wigwam  to  wigwam, 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn 
down  and  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  snow.  Bbing  now  mas- 
ters of  the  fort,  Genera!  Winslow  was  about  to  quarter  the 
army  in  it  for  the  present,  which  offered  comfortable  habi- 
tations to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  and  a  surgeon  op- 
posed the  measure ;  probably  from  the  apprehension  that 
the  woods  were  full  of  Indians,  who  would  continue  their 
attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their  turn. 
After  fighting  three  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to 
mareh  eighteen  miles,  before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed, 
and  in  a  most  cold  and  boisterous  night  Eighty  Eng- 
lish were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
woimded,  many  of  whom  died  afterwards.  The  EngUi " 
left  the  ground  in  considerable  haste,  leaving  eight  of  Ih( 
dead  in  the  fort 
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Philip,  and  such  of  his  irarriors  as  escaped  trahuit,  fled 
into  a  place  of  safety,  nntil  the  enemy  had  retited ;  vhen 
they  returned  again  to  the  fort.  The  English,  no  doaht, 
apprehended  a  pursuit,  but  Phihp,  not  knowing  of  their 
distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  loss 
from  the  few  dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt 
to  harass  them  in  their  retreat  Before  the  fight  was  over, 
many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire.  Into  these,  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  women  and  children  had  crowded  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration ! — and,  as 
a  writer  of  that  day  expresses  himself,  "  no  man  knoweth 
how  many."  The  English  learned  afterwards,  from  some 
that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about  seven  hundred 
perished.  The  suffenttga  of  the  English,  after  the  fight, 
are  almost  without  a  patalM  in  history.  The  honors  of 
Moscow  were  anticipated  hen.  -  nHw  myriads  of  modem 
Europe,  assembled  theiC,  bear  but  small  proportim  to  the 
Dumber  of  their  countrymen,  compared  with  that  of  the 
army  of  New  England  and  theirSf  at  the  fight  of  Nar- 


Cidonel  Church,  then  only  a  volunteer,  vaa,  in  reality, 
4iB  leader  in  this  ^bL  We  will  hear  a  few  of  his  ohserva- 
tiens.    '^By  this  time,  the  English  people  iu  the  tent  had 
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liegun  to  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  houses,  which  Mr. 
Church  labored  hard  to  prevent  They  told  him  they  had 
orders  from  the  general  to  bum  them.  He  begged  them  to 
forbear  until  he  had  discoiursed  the  general."  Then,  has- 
tening to  him,  he  urged,  that  '*  the  wigwams  were  mus- 
ket-proof, being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain, 
and  other  provisions,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  army 
until  the  spring  of  the  year;  and  every  wounded  man 
might  have  a  good  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  necessarily  perish  with  the  storms  and  cold. 
And,  moreover,  that  the  army  had  no  other  provision  to 
trust  unto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he  knew  that  Plymouth 
forces  had  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  left."  The  general 
.  was  for  acceding  to  Church's  proposition,  but  a  captain 
and  a  doctor  prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  the 
former  threatening  to  shoot  the  general's  horse  under  him, 
if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter  said.  Church 
should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  before  he  would  dress  hia 
wounds,  if  he  gave  such  advice.  Church  then  proceeds : 
"And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  provisions  in  the 
fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and 
cold.  And,  I  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  that  night's  march,  deeply  laments 
the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially  the  wounded 
and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass  that  Cap- 
tain Andrew  Belcher  arrived  at  Mr.  Smith's,  in  Narragan- 
set,  that  very  night,  from  Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaded  with 
provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  otherwise  have  perished 
for  want." 

Soon  after  this,  Philip,  with  many  of  his  followers,  left 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  resided  in  different  places 
upon  Connecticut  river.  Some  report  that  he  took  up  his 
residence  near  Albany,  and  that  hfe  solicited  the  Mohawks 
to  aid  him  against  the  English,  but  without  success. 
When  success  no  longer  attended  him  in  the  western  parts 
of  Massachusetts,  those  of  his  allies  whom  he  had  seduced 
into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of  bringing  all 
their  misfortunes  upon  them ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
against  the  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his 
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solicitations;  and  many  of  the  tribes  scattered  themselves 
in  different  directions.  With  all  that  wonld  follow  him,  as 
a  last  retreat,  Philip  returned  to  Pokanoket  The  Pecomp- 
tuck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  aban- 
doned his  cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and 
Narragansets  soon  followed  their  example. 

On  the  1 1th  of  July,  1676,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taun- 
ton, but  was  repulsed.  His  camp  was  now  at  Mattapoiset 
The  English  came  upon  him  here,  under  Captain  Church, 
who  captured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  escaped  over 
Taunton  river,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  screened  himself  once  more  in  the 
woods  of  Pocasset.  •  He  used  many  stratagems  to  cut  off 
Captain  Church,  and  seems  to  have  watched  and  followed 
him  from  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month ;  bat 
he  was  continually  losing  one  company  of  his  men  after 
another.  Some  scouts  ascertained  that  he,  and  many  of 
his  men,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon  Taunton  river,  and, 
from  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it.  His  camp  was 
now  at  this  place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriors  were  with 
him.  Some  soldiers  from  Bridgewater  fell  upon  them  here, 
on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  killed  ten  warriors ;  but  Philip, 
having  disq^ised  himself,  escaped.  His  uncle,  Akkompoin, 
was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  prisoner. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  intrepid  Church  came  upon 
Philip's  head  quarters,  killed  and  took  about  one  him- 
dred  and  thirty  of  his  people,  Philip  himself  very  nar- 
rowly escaping.  Such  was  his  precipitation,  that  he  left 
all  his  wampum  behind,  and  his  wife  and  son  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Church.  Philip,  having  now  but  few  follow- 
ers left,  was  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  lastly  to  his 
ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket.  The  English,  for  a  long 
lime,  had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  -him 
off  his  guard ;  for  he  was  always  the  first  who  was  apprized 
of  their  approach.  Having  put  to  death  one  of  his  men  for 
advising  him  to  make  peace,  his  brother,  fearing  the  same 
fete,  deserted  him,  and  gave  Captain  Church  an  account 
of  his  chiefs  situation,  and  offered  to  lead  him  to  his  camp. 
Early  on  Saturday  morning,  August  12,  Church  came  to 
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fhe  swamp  where  Philip  was  encamped,  and,  before  he 
was  discovered,  had  placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to 
encompMLit,  except  a  small  place.  He  then  ordered  Cap- 
tain Golo^  to  msh  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Philip 
in  his  camp,  which  he  immediately  did,  but  was  discov- 
ered as  he  approached,  and,  as  usual,  Philip.^as  the  first 
to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked  from  sle^  and  having 
on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  he  fled  with  all  his  might. 
Coming  directly  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who 
composed  a  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
the  Englishman's  gun  missed  fire,  but  Alderman,  the 
Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  '^  sent  one 
through  his  heart,  and  another  not  above  two  inches  from 
it  He  fell  upon  his  face  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  his 
gun  under  him." 

"By  this  time,"  says  Church,  **the  enemy  perceived 
they  were  waylaid  on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked 
short  about,"  and  were  led  out  of  their  dangerous  situation 
by  the  great  captain  Anna  wan.  '^The  man  that  had  shot 
down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Captain  Church,  and 
informed  him  of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be 
silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man  more  know  it,  until  they 
had  drove  the  swamp  clean ;  but  when  they  had  drove  the 
swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at 
least  the  most  of  them,  and  the  sun  now  up,  and  the  dew 
to  gone  that  they  could  not  easily  track  them,  the  whole 
company  met  together  at  the  place  where  the  enemy's 
night  shelter  was,  and  then  Captain  Church  gave  them 
the  news  of  Philip's  death,  upon  which  the  whole  army 
gave  three  loud  huzzas.  Captain  Church  ordered  his  body 
to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland.  So  some  of 
Captain  Church's  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  his  stock- 
ings, and  some  by  his  small  breeches,  being  otherwise 
naked,  and  drew  him  through  the  mud  unto  the  upland ; 
and  a  doleful,  great,  naked,  dirty  beast  he  looked  like." 
(Now  follows  one  of  the  most  barbarous  passages  in  the  life 
of  the  excellent  Church.  As  the  word  excellent  may  surprise 
some  of  our  readers,  we  will  add,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
far  a  warrior  to  be  so.)    Captain  Church  then  said,  ^^Foras^ 
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tntick  as  he  has  caused  manif  an  Englishman's  body  to  lie 
unliuried  and  rot  above  ground^  not  one  of  his  bones  shall 
be  buried!"  Willi  the  great  chief  fell  five  of  his  most 
tnisty  followers,  one  of  whom  was  his  chief  captain's  son, 
nnd  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  giin  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  "  Philip  having  one  very  remark- 
able hand,  being  raucli  scarred,  occasioned  by  the  splitting 
of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Captain  Church  gave  the  h«ad 
and  that  hand  to  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to 
show  to  sucli  gentlemen  as  would  bestow  gratiiitiea  upon 
him ;  and  accordingly  he  got  nnany  a  penny  by  it." 

His  head  was  sent  to  I'lymoiith,  where  it  was  exposed 
upon  a  gibbet  for  twenty  years;  and  one  of  his  hands  to 
Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  savage  triumph,  and  his 
mangled  body  was  denied  the  rile  of  sepulture.  Charch 
and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  a&d 
arrived  with  the  prisoners  at  Plymouth  two  days  after, 
namely,  Tuesday,  August  15,  "ranging  through  all  the 
■woods  in  their  way."  They  now  "received  their  pre- 
mium, which  was  thirty  shillings  per  head'"  for  all  enemies 
killed  or  taken,  "instead  of  all  wages;  and  Philip's  head 
went  at  the  same  price."  This  amounted  to  only  four  and 
sixftetice  apiece,  "which  was  sU  the  reward  they  had,  .> 
except  the  honor  of  killing  Philip." 

During  this  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fathers  wrestled 
long  and  often  with  their  Cod  in  prayer,  that  he  would 
prosper  their  arms  and  deliver  their  enemies  into  their 
hands ;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Prov- 
idence, and  animaled  ihcm  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  their  arms  prevailed  upon  such 
days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interposition  in  their 
favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  ex- 
pressions of  some,  very  eminent  in  that  day  for  piety  and 
excellence  of  moral  life.  Dr.  Increase  Malher,  in  speaking 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  bringing  about  the  destruction 
of  the  Indians,  says,  "  Nor  could  they  [the  Engjsh]  cease 
crying  to  the  Lord  against  Philip,  until  they  had  prayed 
the  bullet  into  his  hearu"     And  in  speaking  of  the  slauj^- 
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ter  of  Philip's  people,  at  Narraganset,  he  says,  "  We  haw 
heard  of  two-and-tweiity  Indian  captains,  slain  all  of  them,  I 
and  brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speak-  I 
ing  of  a  chief  who  had  sneered  at  the  English  rehgion,! 
and  who  had,  "  withal,  added  a  most  hideous  blasphemy,, 
immediately  upon  which  a  bullet  look  him  in  the  head,  j 
and  dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  i 
moment  amongst  the  devils  and  blasphemers  in  hell  for*  I 
ever-"  These  extracts  are  made  with  no  other  view  than  \ 
to  show  the  habits  of  thinking  in  those  times. 

During  this  war,  twelve  or  fourteen  towns  were  destroyed 
by  the  Indians,  The  expenditures  and  losses  amounted  lo 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  an  enormous  siun  for  the  few 
inhabitants  in  the  colonies  at  that  day.  More  than  six 
hundred  men,  chiefly  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  coun- 
try, perished  in  ihc  field.  More  than  six  hundred  houses 
were  burned.  Of  the  ablc-boiiied  men  in  the  colonies,  oae 
in  twenty  had  fallen,  and  one  family  in  twenty  had  been 
burnt  out.  The  loss  of  lives  and  properly  was,  in  propor- 
tion to  numbers,  as  distressing  as  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
which  broke  out  exactly  one  hundred  years  afterward*.., 
B  was  scarcely  a  family  from  which  death  had  not  I 
tlected  a  victim. 

The  eastern  hostilities  with  the  Indians  had  a  dilferent  ] 
origin,  and  were  of  longer  continuance.     The  news  of  tlie   j 
rising  of  the  Pokanokets  was  indeed  the  signal  for  the  j 
commencement  of  devastations :  and  within  three  v 
the  war  extended  over  a  space  of  nearly  three  hundred  j 
miles,     There  was  no  general  rising  of  the  eastern  tribes,  1 
nor  gatliermg  of  large  bodies  of  Indians,  hut  a  harassing^ 
warfare  in  detail.     Of  the  English  settlements,  nearly  oite*J 
half  were   destroyed,   and    the  inhabitants  either  killed, -T 
driven  away,  or  carried  into  captivity.     The  surrender  of 
Acadia  to  the  French  had  made  the  struggle  more  ardu- 
ous, for  the  Indians  obtained  supplies  of  arms  from  the 
French  on  the  Penobscot.     In  1677,  the  Mohawks  were 
invited  lo  engage  in  the  war.     A  few  of  them  took  up  th< 
hatchet,  hut   distance    rendered  cooperation    impossiblskjl 
After  several  fruitless  attempts  at  treaties,  in  April,  167T 
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jaee  was  established  wilh  the  eastern  ludAs,  but  on 
terms  which  aclcnowledged  their  supremacy. 

The  defence  of  New  England  had  been  made  by  its  own 
resources.     Jealous  of  independence,  tlie  colouisls  never 

i  applied  to  the  parent  country  for  assistance;  and  the  Earl 
of  Anglesey  reproached  the  people  with  their  public  spirit, 
"  You  are  poor,"  said  he,  "  and  yet  proud."     Tlie  English 
miuistry,  contributing  nothing  to  repair  the  colonial  losses, 
made  no  secret  of  the  intention  to  re-assume  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  into  their  own  hands.     In  1C76, 
while  the  Indian  war^pry  was  yet  ringing  in  the  forests  of 
Maine,   Edward  Randolph,  an  emissary  from  the  privy 
council,  a  hungry  adventurer,  arrived  in  New  England 
with  a  royal  message  requiring  submission.     The  colony, 
reluctantly  yielding  to  the  direct  commands  of  Charles  II., 
r     Hent  agents  to  England  to  plead  their  cause.     They  grieved 
I        at  the  hardship  of  being  required,  at  one  and  the  same 
^■^timc,  to  maintain,  before  courts  of  law,  a  title  to  the  pro- 
^^ninces,  and  to  dispute  with  a  savage  foe  the  possession  of 
^^Hk  howling  wilderness.     Remonstrance  was  of  no  avail-    In 
^^1677,  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  which  examined 
all  the  charters,  denied  to  Massachusetts  the  right  of  Juris- 
diction over  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

New  England  became  the  asylum  of  three  of  the  judges 

i>f  king  Charles  I., — Whalley,  Goffe,  and  Dixwell,  who 

jcaped  to  America  shortly  after  the  restoration  x>i  the 

(Btnarts.     They  landed  at  Boston  in  1660,  where  Governor 

BEndicnt  received  them  with  courtesy.     For  nearly  a  year 

I'tfaey  resided  unmolested  within  the  limits  of  Massachu- 

holding    meetings   in    every    house,    where    they 

jached   and    prayed,   and   gained  universal   applause. 

Nhen  warrants  arrived  from  England  for  their  apprefien- 

,  in  1661,  they  fled  across'  the  country  to  New  Haven, 

where  it  was  esteemed  a  crime  against  God  to  betray  the 

wanderer  or  give  up  the  outcast.     Yet  such  diligent  search 

was  made  for  them  that  they  were  never  in  security.     For 

a  time  Uicy  moved  in  secrecy  from  house  to  hoiise ;   some- 

tifUOB  concealing  themselves  in  a  mill,  sometimes  in  clefts 

of  rocks  by  the  seaside,  and   for  months  together   they 
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dwelt  in  w^Te  in  the  woods.  Great  rewards  were  offercdk  § 
for  their  apprehension.  Indians  as  well  as  English  wen'  I 
urgwl  to  scour  the  woods  in  quest  of  their  hiding-pla( 
as  men  hunt  for  the  holes  of  foxes.  When  the  zeal  of  the 
search  was  nearly  over,  they  retired  to  a  little  .village  on 
Long  Island  Soimd,  till  at  last  they  escaped  by  night  to  aa 
appointed  place  of  refuge  in  Hadley,  where  Goffe  and 
Whalley  dwelt  nndisliirbed  till  their  death.  Diswell  was 
fortunate  enough,  by  changing  his  name,  to  live  unmolested 
in  New  Haven,  where  he  married  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  " 


Indian  apottlt. 

As  the  English  sottlements  increased,  itie  nnraher  of  the 
Indians  proportionally  diminished,  and,  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  aborigines  in  all  New 
England  are  supposed  to  have  been  considerably  less  tliaa 
thirty  thousand,  while  the  whites  were  double  that  num» 
her.  Of  the  Indians,  about  five  thousand  dwelt  hi  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  three  thousand  in  New  Hampshire,  eight 
thousand  m  Massachusetts,  and  the  remainder  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  which  territories  had 
•  depopulated  by  sickness.  Considerable  efforts 
by  the  early  settlers  to  civilize  the  savages, 
them  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  with  little 
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most  celebrated  of  all  the  Indian  luissionart^Pwas  John 
Eliot,  named  the  Indian  apostle.  Me  was^e  native  of 
Faiglaiid,  and  officiated  as  a  minister  at  Boston  and  Rox- 
bi.ry.  He  soon  gave  his  attention  to  the  object  of  propa- 
gating the  gospel  among  the  natives,  and,  having  learnl 
their  laugnage,  began  to  preach  to  them  in  1646.  Mr. 
fliaybew,  of  Marthas  Vineyard,  had  engaged  in  tins  work 
two  years  before.  Ehot  continued  diligent  and  persever- 
ing iu  his  etforls  for  the  instruction  of  these  rude  and 
ignorant  people,  aud  their  faithful  monitor  and  friend,  till 
his  death,  i:4i690,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  translated 
the  whole  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  and  it  was 
printed  at  Cajubridge,  in  Uic  year  1663,  He  was  also  the 
author  of  au  Indian  granupar. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Settlement  of  New  Esgland. — RKvocation  of  th»  charier  of  Man 
chvHiU — Alarm  of  the  inhabilanli — Andros  apfoinUd  goverm 
Hit  tt/rannical  proceedingi  m  Mauaehaaells — Ht  idtftnei  the  gov 
jntTU  of'  Rhoile  Island— He  altemfU  to  ki'jc  the  charttr  of  Cor 
— The  charier  eak — Opyrationi  of  Andres'  goixratnenl — He  ia  made 
governor  of  NUp  York— The  Bosloniani  rise  in  iniurrcclion  and  de- 
fote  Andros—'Enlhusiatm  of  the  ptopU — Androt  apelhd  the  country 
— The  charter  govemiTieni)  ratorei — Fletcher,  govtmor  of  Nan  York,  . 
aitimpti  to  oisume  the  military  command  in  Omneeliait — Raitlimee 
of  the  people — Barharilia  of  Ihe  French  and  Indian  mar — Saiiagt  mur- 
der of  Major  Waldron—Atladc  of  HaBerhill— Adventures  of  Mrs.  Dus-  _ 
lait — Second  ^cth-A  and  Indian  icoi — Attack  and  fhtnder  of  Dcerfield 
— Captivity  and  adventures  of  Mrs.  Williams — Eipr:diiion  i^&e  New 
England  colonies  agamat  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada — Diiaiter-s  in  the 
St.  Laurrenet — Peace  ^  Vtrechl. 

The  cbaiter  of  Massachusetts  was  taken  away  by  James 
n.,  in  1685,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  mhabitaats;  and  this 
was  heightened  to  indignation  and  alarm,  when  they* 
leamtthat  Colonel  Kirke,  an  infamous  tool  and 'sycophant' 
of  the  king,  was  destined  for  their  goTernor,  Kirke,  how- 
ever, was  not  sent  to  America,  but,  in  December,  1686,  Sir 
Edmund  Andres  arrived  at  Boston,  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  New  England.  Andros  was  instructed  to 
rule  the  coimtry  with  the  utmost  rigor ;  to  tolerate  no  print- 
ing press  J  to  support  episcopacy,  and  to  sustain  authority 
by  force.  He  executed  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  and 
ruled  with  the  most  arbitrary  sway.  Popular  representa- 
tion was  abolished,  the  schools  were  sulfered  to  go  to 
decay,  town  meetings  were  prohibited,  and  Andros  pub- 
licly declared,  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  towu  in  the 
whole  country."  Taxes  were  imposed  which  the  peopti 
refused  lo  pay.    Writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  withheld: 
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oppression  threatened  the  country  with  mia,' and  the  op^ 
pressors,  quoting  an  opiuion  current  among  the  coiumercial 
monopolists  in  England,  answered  without  disguise,  "It 
is  not  for  his  majesty's  interest  you  should  thrive." 

The  next  hlow  was  struck  against  the  hbcrties  of  Rhode 
Island,  against  whose  charter  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  had 
Andros  repaired  to  Rhode  Island,  dissolved 
the  government,  and  broke  its  seal.  He  appointed  a  new 
council,  and  an  irresponsible  commission  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
16S~,  attended  by  a  number  of  his  council  and  an  armed 
guard,  he  proceeded  to  Connecticut,  to  assume  the  govern- 
ineut  of  thai  province.  The  colooia!  assembly  convened 
at  Hartford,  and  the  government  continued,  according  to 
the  charter,  until  the  last  of  October.  About  this  time.  Sir 
Edmund,  with  his  suite,  and  a  body  of  sixty  regular  troops, 
arrived  at  Hartford,  when  the  assembly  were  silting,  de- 
manded the  charter,  and  declared  the  government  under  it 
to  b«  dissolved.  The  assembly  were  extremely  reluctant 
end  slow  with  respect  to  any  resolve  to  surrender  the 
charter,  or  with  respect  to  any  motion  to  bring  it  forth. 
The  tradition  is,  that  Governor  Treat  strongly  represented 
the  great  expense  and  hardships  of  the  colonists,  in  plant- 
ing the  country;  llie  blood  and  treasure  which  they  had 
expended  in  defending  it,  both  against  the  savages  and 
foreigners ;  to  what  hardships  and  dangers  he  himself  had 
been  exposed  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  it  was  like  giving 
up  his  life,  now,  to  surrender  the  patent  and  privileges,  so 
dearly  bought,  and  so  long  enjoyed. 

The  important  aflair  was  debated  and  kept  in  suspense 
until  the  evening,  when  the  charter  was  brought  and  laid 
upon  llie  table,  where  the  assembly  was  sitting-  By  this 
time,  great  numbers  of  people  were  assembled,  and 
sufficiently  bold  to  undertake  whatever  might  be  necess 
or  expedient.  The  lights  were  instantly  extinguished, 
one  Captam  Wadswortli,  of  Hartford,  in  the  most  silenl 
and  secret  manner,  carried  off  the  charter,  and  secreled  it 
in  a  large  hollow  tree,  ever  after  famous  as  the  "  Charter 
Oak,"  fronting  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  ' 
16* 
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"  one  of  tlie  magislrates  of  the  colony.     Thn  people  appeared^  i 
all  peaceable  and  orderly.     The  candles  were  officiouEly 
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tielightcd;  but  the  charter  was  gone,   and  no  disc&vRry.' 
could  be  made  of  it,  or  of  the  person  who  had  conveyed  ii 
away.     Sir  Edmund  assumed  the  government,  and  the 
records  of  the  colony  were  closed  in  the  following  words : 
"  At  a  general  court  at  Hartford,  October  31st,  1687,  his 
a   excellency,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  knight,  and  captain-gen- 
eral and  governor  of  his  majesty's  territories  and  dominions 
^^  in  New  England,  by  order  from  his  majesty,  James  the 
^^L&econd,  king  of  England,  Scatla^'l,  France,  and  Ireland, 
^^rthe  3lBt  of  October,  1687,  took  into  his  hands  the  govern- 
^r  menl  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  it  being,  by  his  majesty, 
annexed  to  Massachusetts,  and  other  colonies  under  his 
excellency's  government," 

Andros  appointed  officers,  civil  and  military,   through  J 
Ihe  colony,  according  to  his  pleasure.     He  had  a  cotmcil,  i 
at  first,  consisting  of  about  forty  persons,  and  afterwards 
of  nearly  fifty.   Four  of  this  number,  Governor  Treat,  John 
Fitz  Winthrop,  Wait  Winthrop,  and  John  Allen,  Esquire 
were  of  Connecticut. 

He  began  his  government  with  the  most  flattering  pro- 
"ibssions  of  his  regard  to  the  public  safety  and  hap^esai 
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He  instructed  the  judges  to  administer  justice,  as  far  a» 
might  be  consistent  with  the  new  regulations,  according  to 
the  former  laws  and  customs.  It  is,  however,  well  observed 
by  Governor  Hulchinson,  that  "  Nero  concealed  his  tyran- 
nical disposition  more  years  tlian  Sir  Edmund  and  his 
creatures  did  months."  He  not  only  laid  a  restraint  upon 
tlie  liberty  of  the  press,  but  one  far  more  grievous  upon 
marriage,  which  was  prohibiwd,  imless  bonds  were  previ- 
ously given,  with  sureties,  to  the  governor.  These  were 
to  be  forfeited  in  case  it  should  afterwards  appear  that 
there  was  any  lawful  impediment  to  the  marriage.  Magis- 
trates only  were  allowed  to  join  people  iu  the  bands  of 
wedlock.  The  governor  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  perqui- 
site from  marriages,  suspended  the  laws  for  their  support, 
and  would  not  suffer  any  person  to  be  obliged  to  pay  any- 
thing to  his  minister.  Nay,  he  menaced  the  people,  that, 
if  they  resisted  his  will,  their  meeliugt-houses  should  be 
taken  from  them,  and  that  any  person  who  should  give  two 
pei^  to  a  non-conformist  minister  should  be  punished. 
The  fees  of  all  officers,  under  this  new  administration, 
were  exorbitant.  The  common  foe  for  the  probate  of  a 
will  was  fifty  shillings.  The  widow  and  fatherless,  how 
distant  soever,  were  obliged  to  appear  at  Boston,  to  trans- 
act all  business  relative  to  the  settlement  of  estates.  This 
was  a  grievous  oppression  of  the  poor  people,  especially  of 
the  fatherless  and  widow. 

Sir  Edmimd,  without  an  assembly,  and  without  a 
majority  of  his  council,  taxed  the  people  at  pleasure.  He 
and  Randolph,  with  four  or  five  others  of  his  creatures, 
who  were  sufficiently  corrupt  to  join  him  in  all  his 
oppressive  designs,  Managed  the  atfairs  of  government  as 
they  pleased.  But  these  were  the  beginnings  of  oppression 
and  sorrow.  Tliey  were  soon  greatly  increased,  and  more 
extensively  spread. 

In  16S8,  Andros  was  made  governor  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  of  New  England,  and  the  samaJcind  of  govern- 
ment was  exercised  in  thai  department.  As  the  charters 
were  now  either  vacated,  surrendered,  or  the  govenunent 
under  them  suspended,  it  was  declared  that  the  titles  of 
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die  tioliHiifits  to  iheir  lands  were  of  no  value,  Sir  Edmund,, 
dfvlared  that  Indian  deeds  were  no  better  than  "the 
scratch  of  a  bear's  paw."  Not  the  fairest  purchases  and 
most  ample  conveyances  from  thonativesj  no  dangers,  dls- 
l-ursements,  nor  labors,  in  cultivating^  Wilderness,  and 
turning  it  into  orchards,  gardens,  and  pleasant  fields ;  no 
grants  by  charter,  nor  by  legislatures  constituted  by  [hem ; 
no  declarations  of  preceding  kings,  nor  of  his  then  present 
majesty,  promising  them  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  houses 
'  and  lands,  nor  fifty  or  sixty  years'  undisturbed  possession, 
were  ploas  of  any  validity  or  consideration  with  Sir 
Edmund  and  his  minions. 

The  purchasers  and  cultivators,  after  fifty  and  sixty 
years'  improvement,  were  obliged  to  take  out  patents  for 
their  estates.     For  these,  in  some  instances,  a  fee  of  fifty 
pounds  was  demanded.     Writs  of  intrusion  were  issued 
against  persons  oFprincipal  character,  who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  such  impositions,  and  their  lands  were  patented  to 
others.     Governor  Hutchinson  observes,   with  respect  to 
'Massachusetts,  that  "men's  titles  were  not  all  questioned 
.t  once.     Had  this  been  the  case,  according  to  the  compu- 
ition  then  made,  all  the  persona]  estate  in  the  colony 
Would  not  have  paid  the  charge  of  the  new  patents." 
The  goyernor,  and  a  small  ntmiber  of  his  council,  in  the 
lost  arbitrary  manner,  fined  and  imprisoned  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of   Massachusetts,  and  denied  them  the 
lefit  of  the  act  of  habeas  corpus.     All  town  meetings 
'ere  prohibited,  except  one  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the 
lection  of  town  officers,  to  jnevent  the  people  from  con- 
sulting on  measures  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.     No 
person,  indeed,  was  sufiered  to  go  out  of  the  country,  with- 
out leave  from  the  governor,  lest  complaints  should  be  car- 
ried to  England  against  his  administration.     At  the  same 
lime,  he  so  well  knew  the  temper  and  views  of  bis  royal 
master  that  he  feared  little  from  him,  even  though  complaints 
should  be  coicied  over  against  him.     Hence  he  and  hia 
dependants  Oppressed  the  people  and  enriched  themselves 
witliout  restraint.     The  most  humble  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  ftom  corporationBof  veuious  descrip- 
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tioQs,  beseeching  him  that  t^e  governor's  council  might 
consist  ol"  none  bul  men  of  considerable  property  la  lands; 
that  no  act  might  be  passed  to  hind  the  people,  bnt  by  a 
majority  of  the  council ;  and  that  he  would  quiet  his  good  ■ 
subjects  in  the  Cmjoyment  of  all  property  in  houses  and 
lands.*  lint  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  petitions  so 
reasonable  and  just  could  not  be  heard. 

The  prince  at  home,  and  Jiis  officers  abroad,  like  greedy 
harpies,  preyed  upon  tlie  people  without  control.  Randolph 
was  not  ashamed  to  make  his  boast  in  his  letters,  with 
respect  to  Governor  Andros  and  his  council,  "that  they 
were  as  arbitrary  as  the  Great  Turk."  All  New  England 
groaned  under  their  oppression.  The  heaviest  share  of  it, 
however,  felt  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Plymouth.  Connecticut  had  been  less  obnoxious  to 
government  than  Massachusetts,  and,  as  it  was  further 
removed  from  the  seat  of  goTermnent,  was  less  under  the 
notice  and  infiuence  of  those  oppressors.     0  . 

Governor  Treat  was  a  father  to  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  felt  for  them,  in  their  distressed  circumstances. 
The  other  geiitloinen  who  were  of  the  council,  and  had  the 
principal  management  of  affairs  in  Connecticut,  were  men 
of  principle,  lovers  of  justice,  and  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
They  tootc  advantage  of  Sir  Edmund's  first  instniptions, 
and,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  consistently  \™h  the 
new  regulations,  governed  the  colony  according  to  the 
former  laws  and  customs.  The  people  were  patiept  and 
peaceable,  though  in  great  fear  and  despondency.  They 
were  no  strangers  to  what  was  transacted  in  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies,  and  expected  soon'fully  to  share  with  them 
in  all  their  miseries. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Andros  was  a  Papist; 
that  he  had  employed  the  Indians  to  ravage  the  frontiers, 
and  had  supplied  them  with  ammunition ;  and  that  he  was 
making  preparations  to  deliver  the  country  into  the  hands 

•  Sir  EdmoDi],  with  all  his  vigilance,  could  not  prevent  the  aanying  over 
of  complaints  i^&inst  him.  Mr.  Increase  Mather  got  on  board  a  bhip,  and 
sailed  to  Eaglajy^  fbr  this  very  parpose,ttnd  delivered  the  complaiols,  which 
he  cariied  over,  into  his  majestj's  bands. 
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of  the  French.  All  the  motives  to  great  actions,  to  indus- 
try, economy,  eiilerprise,  wealth,  and  population,  were  hiu 
manner  annihilated.  A  general  inactivity  and  languish- 
ment  pervaded  the  whole  pubhc  body.  Liberty,  property, 
and  everything  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  men,  every  day 
grew  more  and  more  insecure,  The  colonies  were  in  a 
state  of  general  despondency,  with  respect  to  the  restoration 
of  their  privileges;  and  the  trnlh  of  that  divine  maxim, 
"  when  the  wicked  hearcth  rule,  the  people  mourn,"  was, 
in  a  striking  manner,  everywhere  exemplified. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  free  spirit  of  New  England  to 
submit  quietly  to  this  tyranny.  Murmurs  were  loud  and 
increasing,  and  nothing  but  a  slightopportunity  was  want- 
ing to  bring  out  the  smothered  flames  of  disconteut  into  the 
blaze  of  open  rebellion.  This  soon  occurred.  On  the  4th 
day  of  April,  1689,  the  news  arrived  at  Boston  of  the  inva- 
sion of  England  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  danger 
of  dethronen^it  which  threatened  James  II.  Andros 
caused  tlie  messenger  to  be  instantly  thrown  into  prison. 
But  the  news  could  not  be  suppressed.  In  a  few  days 
every  one  was  in  possession  of  it,  and  there  was  a  stir  and 
excitement  throughout  the  town,  which  increased  every 
moment.  The  insurrection  burst  out  on  the  18th.  On  the 
morning  of  this  day,  as  the  captain  of  the  Rose  frigate 
landed  on  the  wharf,  the  Boston  ship  carpenters  sur- 
rounded him  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  whole  town 
was  up.  The  royal  sheriff  hastened  to  quiet  the  muUi- 
tudo,  and  the  muUitndc  took  him  prisoner.  Andros,  in  fear 
f  for  bis  life,  took  refuge  in  the  citadel  on  Fort  Hill.  The 
Bostonians  rallied  at  the  town-house,  and  reinstated  the 
charter  government  and  the  old  magistrates.  Simon  Bra( 
street  was  governor.  Boston  was  now  in  arms,  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  tyrant  Aidros  was  overthrown,  and  a  declai 
tion  waa  read  from  the  balcony  of  the  town-house,  defem^J 
ing  the  insurrection  as  a  duty  to  God  and  the  country, 
the  Charlestown  side  of  the  river,  a  thousand  armed  n 
had  collected. 

Andros,  in  terror  and  despair,  saw   his  arbitrary  rule 
orerthrown  in  an  iustaot.    The  whole  coimiry  was  is 
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nrma  against  him.  Troops  of  men  came  swarming  to 
Boi'toti  from  the  country  towns,  HHiug  the  air  with  execra- 
tions against  Andros  and  Randolph.  Andros  in  vain  ' 
ati£mpted  to  escape  on  board  the  frigate.  The  Boslouians 
took  the  citadel,  and  marched  hira  off  to  prison,  through  the 
identical  streets  where  he  had  first  displayed  his  gaudy, 
scarlet,  gold-laced  coat  and  arbitrary  commission.  Andros 
was  sent  to  England  and  heard  of  nomore,  andMassachu- 
setta  again,  in  May,  1689,  assembled  in  general  courL 


Drpotliimi  of  Sir  Edmmiil  Aiubvt. 
In  1690,  war  was  declared  between  Prance  and  England. 
Count  Frontenac:  was  appointed  governor  in  Canada.  In 
January'hc  despatched  several  parlies  against  the  English 
setUements.  One  of  them  was  sent  against  Albany,  hut 
resolved  to  attack  Schenectady,  The  mhabitanls  of  this 
village  got  informtition  of  their  danger,  hut  they  judged  it  I 

I  impoMble  for  the  enemy  to  march  several  hundred  miles 
'itK9  depth  of  winter,  and  disregarded  the  intelUgence. 
Ko  regular  watch  was  kept,  nor  military  order  observed. 
The  French  and  Indians  arrived  near  the  town  on  th^   , 

fSlhof  February.     On  Saturday  night,  at  eleven  o'clopR^   ' 
they  entered  the  gates,  which  they  found  open :  univCTsal 
silence  reigned.     In  a  few  moments,  all  the  houses  were  ii 
flames.     Women  were  butchered,   and  children   ihroMTi^ 
alive  into  the  Sames;  sixty  persons  perished  in  the  Qamea;j 
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iwenty-five  persons  made  prisoners;  -while  the  rest  of  ti 
inhabitants  fled  nuked.  A  furious  storm  came  on,  Albany, 
their  only  refiige,  was  at  a  distance.  A  part  arrived  i 
safety ;  twenty-five  lost  their  limbs  by  the  severity  of  tho 
cold.  No  tongue  can  express  the  cruelties  which  were 
rommitted.  The  second  party  directed  their  course  to  New 
Hampshire,  burned  the  village  at  Salmon  Falls,  killed 
twenty-six  of  the  bravest  men,  and  took  fifty  prisoners. 
The  third  party  destroyed  Casco,  in  Maine,  and  killed  and 
captured  ninety-five  people.  To  avenge  these  barbarities, 
and  others  perpetrated  in  New  England,  a  combined  expe- 
dition against  Canada  was  proposed.  An  army  was  raised 
in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  which  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  but  not  finding  boats  to  cross 
the  lake,  were  obliged  to  return.  Sir  WiUiam  Phipps,  with 
a  fleet  of  about  thirty  vessels,  sailed  from  Boston  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  landing  a  body  of  Iroops,  made  an  attack 
by  land  and  irater  upon  Quebec ;  but  was  unsuccessful. 

In  1692,  Colonel  Fletcher  succeeded  Governor  Sloughter, 
at  New  York,  and  was  authorized  by  his  commission  to 
take  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  This  power 
having  been  given  by  the  charter  to  the  governor  of  the 
colony  of  New  England,  he  derermined  not  to  relinquish 
it,  and  was  supported  by  the  people.  On  tlie  26th  of 
October,  Colonel  Fletcher  came  to  Hartford,  while  the 
assembly  was  sitting,  and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  demanded 
the  submission  of  the  militia  to  his  command,  as  they 
woitld  answer  it  to  his  majesty ;  and  that  they  would  give 
him  a  speedy  answer  in  one  word,  Yes  or  No.  He  sub- 
scribed himself  his  majesty's  lieutenant,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  of  all  the  forces  by  sea  or  land, 
and  of  all  the  forts  and  places  of  strength  in  the  colony  of 
Conoecticut.  He  ordered  the  militia  of  Hartford  under 
arms,  that  he  might  beat  up  for  volunteers.  It  was  judged 
expedient  to  call  the  trainbands  in  Hartford  together;  but 
the  assembly  insisted,  that  the  command  of  the  militia  was 
expressly  vested,  by  charter,  in  the  governor  and  company; 
and  that  they  could,  by  no  means,  consisteully  with  their 
just  rights  and  the  common  safety,  resign  it  into  any  other 
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hands.  They  insinuated  that  his  demands  were  an  inva- 
sion of  their  essential  privileges,  and  subversive  of  their 
constitution. 

Upon  this,  Colonel  Bayard,  by  his.  excellency's  com- 
mand, sent  a  letter  into  the  assembly,  declaring,  that  his 
excellency  had  no  design  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the 
colony ;  but  would  leave  them,  in  all  respects,  as  he  found 
them.  In  the  name  of  his  excellency,  he  tendered  a  com- 
mission to  Governor  Treat,  empowering  him  to  command 
the  militia  of  the  colony.  He  declared  that  his  excellency 
insisted,  that  they  should  acknowledge  it  an  essential  right, 
inherent  in  his  majesty,  to  command  the  militia ;  and  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  set  his  foot  out  of  the  colony, 
until  he  had  seen  his  majesty's  commission  obeyed.  That 
he  would  issue  his  proclamation,  showing  the  means  he 
had  taken  to  give  ease  and  satisfaction  to  his  majesty's 
subjects  of  Connecticut,  and  that  he  would  distinguish  the, 
disloyal  from  the  rest. 

The  assembly,  nevertheless,  would  not  give  up  tha, 
command  of  the  militia,  nor  would  Governor  Treat  receiv* 
a  commission  from  Colonel  Fletcher.  The  trainbands  of 
Hartford  assembled,  and,  as  the  tradition  is,  while  Captaia 
Wadsworih,  the  senior  olficer,  was  walking  in  front  of  the 
companies,  and  exercising  the  soldiers,  Colonel  Fletcher 
ordered  his  commission  and  instructions  to  be  read.  Cap- 
tain Wadsworth  instantly  commanded,  "Beat  the  drums;" 
and  there  was  such  a  roaring  of  them  that  nothing  else 
could  he  heard.  Colonel  Fletcher  commanded  silence. 
But  no  sooner  had  Bayard  made  an  attempt  to  read  again, 

Pthan  Wadsworth  commands,  "Drum,  drtim,  I  say."  The 
dnunmers  understood  their  business,  and  instantly  beat  up 
■with  all  the  art  and  life  of  which  they  were  masters.  .. 
"  Silence,  silence ! "  says  the  colonel.  No  sooner  was  there 
a  pause,  than  Wadsworth  speaks  with  great  earnestness, 
"Drum,  drum,  I  say!"  and,  turning  to  his  excellency, 
said,  "If  I  am  interrupted  again,  I  will  mako  the  sun 
shine  through  you  in  a  moment,"  He  spoke  With  such 
energy  in  his  voice,  and  meaning  in  lua  countenance,  that 
no  fiuther  attempts  wers  made  to   read   or  enlist  men. 
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Suoh  numbers  of  people  collected  together,  and  their  spirits  J 
appeared  so  high,  that  the  governor  anH  his  suite  judged  il 
expedient  soon  to   leave  the   town,  and   return  to   N&H 
York.  ■' 

No  pen  can  describe  the  cniellies  which  were  practise 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  \Vonien,  soon  ex- 
pecting to  become  mothers,  were  ripped  up,  and  tlieir 
unborn  offspring  dashed  against  a  stone  or  tree.  Infanta, 
when  troublesome,  were  despatched  in  the  same  t 
Some  of  the  captives  were  roasted  alive ;  others  received 
deep  wounds  in  the  flesh,  and  sticks  on  fire  thrust  into 
them,  and  were  thus  tormentod  to  death.— 1694.  Upon 
the  solicitations  of  Governor  Fletcher  and  Sir  William 
:cnts,  with  a  number  of  troops,  were  sent  to 
attend  a  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations.  The  expense  of  it 
was  about  four  hundred  pounds. 
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upon  their  plan  of  attack,  tliey  employee 
usual  arl^o  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  iDhntiuii 
and  respectful  was  their  behavior,  that  tl 
permission  to  sleep  in  the  fortified  house:  m 

On  the  fatal  evening  they  assembled  in 
and  seat  their  \('omen  to  apply  for  lodgii  m 

devoted  to  destruction;  they  were  not  o 
were  shown  how  they  could  opeu  the  c  n 

have  occasion  to  go  out  in  the  nigl        "*    m  ..s  qui 

the  doors  were  opened,  and  a  signal  gn"  d 

rushed  into  Mr.  Waldron's  house,  a        .i3tij>i         o 
apartment,      Awakened  by  the  noise,  ne  iis  i 

and  drove  them  back;  but  when  return  his  "  ' 

amis,  he  was  stunned  with  a  hatchet,  iii._  eli. 
then  dragged  him  into  the  hall,  seated  him  m  an  ^.. 
chair  upon  a  large  table,  and  insultingly  asking  him,  "Wtio 
shall  judge  Indians  uowV  each  one,  with  his  knife,  cut 
gashesacross  his  breast,  saying,  "  I  cross  out  my  account." 
When,  weakened  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  about  to 
fall  from  the  table,  his  own  sword  was  held  under  him, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 

At  other  houses,  similar  acts  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated. 
In  the  whole  town  twenty-three  persons  were  killed; 
twenty-nine  were  carried  prisoners  toCanada,  and  sold  to 
the  French.  The  details  of  individual  sufierings  that 
occurred  during  this  war,  were  they  faithfully  recorded, 
would  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  most  unfeeling  bosom. 
One  instance  only  will  serve  to  confirm  the  remark.  In  an 
attack,  by  abody  of  Indians,  upon  Haverhill,  in  Alassachu- 
setts,  in  the  winter  of  1697,  the  concluding  year  of  the 
war,  a  party  of  the  assailants,  burning  with  savage 
animosity,  approached  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dustan.  Upon 
the  first  alarm,  he  flew  from  a  neighboring  fieM  to  iris 
family,  with  the  hope  of  hurrying  them  to  a  ^tcS  of 
safety.  Seven  of  his  children  he  directed  to  flee,  ^lile  he 
himself  went  to  assist  his  wife,  who  was  confiMd  in  her 
bed  with  an  infant  a  week  old ;  but  before  she  ctfuld  leave 
the  bed  the  savages  wrivedr  In  despair  of  rendering  her 
assistance,  Mr.  Dustan  flew  to  the  door,  mounted  his  horse, 
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and  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  snatch  tip  tlie  child 
which  he  loved  best.  He  followed  in  pursuit  of  his  httln  J 
flock,  but,  on  coming  up  with  them,  he  found  it  impossib[$r 
to  make  a  selection.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  meet  hiS'J 
fate  with  them ;  to  defend  and  save  them  from  the  knife  ] 
of  the  pursuing  savages,  or  die  by  their  side. 

A  body  of  the  Indians  soon  came  up  with  them,  and, 
from  short  distances,  commenced  a  fire  upon  hira  and  Ills   i 
little  company.     For  more  than  a  mile  he  continued  to   | 
retreat,   placing  himself  between  the  fire  of  the  Indians  i 
and  his  children,  and  returned  their  shots  with  great  spirit 
and  success.     At  length  he  saw  tliem  all  safely  lodged 
from  their  bloody  pursuers,  in  a  distant  house.     It  is  not 
easy  to  6nd  a  nobler  instance  of  fortitude  and  courage, 
inspired  by  affection,  than  is  exhibited  in  this  heroic  act. 
Let  us  ever  cultivate  the  influence  of  those  ties  of  kindred, 
which  are  capable  of  giving  so  generous  and  elevated  a 
direction  to  our  actions.     As  Mr.  Bustan  quitted  his  house, 
a  party  of  Indians  entered  it.     Mrs.  Dustan  was  in  bed, 
but  they  ordered  her  to  rise  instantly,  and,  before  she  could 
finish  dressing,  obliged  her    and  the  nurse,  who  had  in   . 
vain  attempted  to  escape  with  llie  infant,  to  quit  the  house, '  | 
which  they  plundered  and  burnt.      In  these  distressing  J 
circiunstances,  Mrs.  Dustan  began  her  march,  with  other  1 
captives,  in  the  witderaess.     The  air  was  keen,  and  their  1 
path  led  throtigh  snow  and  deep  mud,  and  dieir  savage  J 
conductors  delighted  rather  in  tlieir  affliction,  than  in  all&-  I 
viating  their  distress.  *  I 

The  company  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when  "l 
on  Indian,  thinking  the  infant  an  incumbrance,  took  it  I 
from  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  and  violently  terminated  its  I 
life.     Such  of  the  other  captives  as  became  weary  andJ 

■  ■  incapable  of  proceeding,  the  Indians  killed  with  their  torn-  1 
ahawkjt.     Feeble  as  Mrs.  Dustan  waa,  both  she  and  hetj 

,  nurse  sustained,  with  wonderfid  energy,  the  fatigues  anda 
misery  attending  a  jonniey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  milea.  1 
On  their  arriving  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  thoy  1 
found  the  wigwam  of  the  savage  w^p  claimed  them,  to  beJ 
inhabited  by  twelve  Indians.     In  the  ensuing  AprU,  thlM 
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con^any  w^  fbnaeel  ft  ^reden,  widex  tbe^tnm^ge  of 
.Kii^  fiWavaa  Adol^us,  lot  the  puipoae  of  jjffnting  a 
colony  id  Ajoerica.  Tly  nozt  y&r  a^nupdmjr  Swedes 
and  Fi^  came  over,'  and  made  a/ettlem£i^W^t^Jire6t 
banb  of  jps'Delavare  river.  *in  v40,  ftie  Elo^h. began 
a  plaatatfoa  09  tb4  eaAm  bank.  TAb  ^md^^  ctneert  ^^ 
with  the  Datcb,  vho  j^osaessed  New  York,  dfore  t&^  out  fl 
ofthecoallFy.   %  "  ■  " 

Delaware  wa»  wttlfd  ty'a  company  of  Sw^es  aj»d*- 
Finns,  under  tlie  patronage  of  King  Gnstavus  Adolpliny^ 
in*lG27,  they  landed  at  Cape  Henlopen,  and  were  ^ 
charmed  with  its  appearance,  that  ^fey  gave  it  the  nam 
of  Paijidise  Point.  The  country  they  called  New  Swedeiv 
ohd  the  river  Delaware,  New  rjwcdeland  Sfreara.  They\ 
i.purchaJitt.of  tlie  ^pdians,  the  lands  on  both  sideg  of  thaU 
river,  froi^the  sea  to  the  falls,  and»seatcd  themselves 
the  mouth  of  Chrisllita  Creek,  n§ar  Wil^ 
firequenlly  itmlested  by  the  Dutch,  who't  "* 
the  coinitiy,  llioyf  for  their  protection,  hn] 
tina,  Lcwiston.  and  Tinictim.  Tlie  last  w3^^S^H^~of 
govcrnnifnt :  and  Jchn  Piiriiz,  their  governor,  erectea  an 
elegant  niuiisiun  at  (his  i)lacej  whiclj  he  named  Printa 
Hail.  ^^_ 

Maryland  was  settled  ))y  Goocge  Qttu^.  w^  caSeaSoir* 
America  near  the  close  of  IG33,  atdJ^^pgd  by  about  two 
hundred  emigrants,  chiefly  ilonii^^^Bl^ics.  Tli<  y  :ir- 
rived  in  February,  1634,  at  the  piom^^  the  riJVt^i'  l^otn- 
mac.  At  a  conference  with  thejf^ians  who  dwelt  on  the  • 
shore,  they  purchased  Yoamaco,  a  consider^' — '" — 
the  site-vhich  St.  Mary's  now  oecu|iF'^.  f4 
well  as  all  others,  in  the  early  period  oP 
was  afflicted  with, troubles;  they  were  prinirf^ 
by  one  William  Ciaybor^^^lttilc  a  memborfl 
ginia  council,  he  had  olj^^^^KSn^se  from  the  king  to 
traffic  in  those  parts  '^f  ■^HR  where  no  other  person 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  ri.^Bw  trade.  Under  this  license 
he  had  made  a  small  seitlomsnt  on  the  island  of  Keut,  and, 
when  the  grant  was  made  to  Lord  Baltimore,  refused  to 
submit  to  bis  anttaiority.     ilo  ,peisuaded  the  natives  that 
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iards,  which  contimied  from  1702  to  March  31,  1713.  In 
February,  1704,  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  was  surprised 
in  the  night.  About  forty  persons  were  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Williams  the  minister,  and  his  family.  They  came  to  the 
Itouse  of  Mr.  Williams,  forced  open  the  doors,  and  entered 
the  room  where  Mr.  Williams  was  sleeping.  Awakened 
by  the  noise,  he  seized  his  pistol,  and  snapped  it  at  the 
first  Indian,  but  it  missed  fire.  The  house  was  then  plim- 
dered,  and  two  of  his  children  and  the  black  female  ser- 
vant were  butchered  before  liis  eyes.  The  savages  at 
length  snflcrcd  his  wife  and  hiras^f,  with  five  children,  to 
put  on  their  clothes,  and  prepare  for  a  long  journey. 
Kvery  house  but  the  one  next  to  Mr.  Wilhams'  was  con- 
sumed. 

One  house  still  remains,  as  a  painful  memento  to  poster- 
ity. The  front  door  was  hacked  and  hewn  with  hatchets, 
until  the  savages  had  cut  a  hole  through  it ;  through  this 
hole  they  fired  into  the  house.  This  door,  which  still  bears 
its  ancient  wounds,  and  the  liole,  (closed  only  by  a  board, 
lacked  on  within,)  remains  now  as  the  savages  left  it,  and 
is  a  most  interesting  monument.  Through  the  windows 
they  also  fired,  and  one  bullet  killed  the  female  head  of  the 
family,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  the  mark  of  that  bullet,  as 
well  as  of  four  others,  is  visible  in  the  room ;  ui  one  of  the 
holes  in  a  joist,  another  bullet  remains  to  tliis  day.  This 
family  were  all  killed  or  carried  into  captivity.  The 
second  day,  Mrs.  Williams  began  to  fail,  and  could  go  no 
fattlier.  Her  husband  requested  permission  to  remain 
with  her;  but  they  plunged  a  hatchet  into  her  head,  and 
compelled  him  to  proceed.  Before  the  termination  of  their 
journey,  twenty  more  shared  the  salne  fate.  Those  who 
reached  Canada,  were  treated  with  humanity  by  the 
Krcnch.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  Mr.  Williams,  and  fifty- 
eeven  others,  were  redeemed,  and  he  rcturrifed  to  Deerfield, 
where  ho  continued  his  labors  in  the  ministry  twelve 
years,  and  died.  His  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  aa 
Indian  in  Canada,  where  she  lived  many  years.  She 
C&me  into  New  England  once  or  twicej  with  her  sannup  4 
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and  children,  to  visit  her  friends,  and  at  her  death  left 
numerous  family. 

In  1707,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hamp-^ 
shire,  despatched  an  armament  against  Port  Boyal, 
Nova  Scotia,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  IVench.  Thi 
expedition  consisted  of  one  tliousand  men,  but  returned 
without  accomplishing  its  object.  General  Nicholson  vis- 
ited England,  and  proposed  an  expedition  against  Canada. 
In  June,  1711,  Admiral  Walker,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships 
of  war  and  forty  transports,  arrived  at  Boston,  and  taking 
on  board  two  additional  regiments,  he  sailed  from  Boston 
the  last  of  July.  At  Uie  same  time,  General  Nicholson 
proceeded  from  Albany,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men 
from  Comiec tic ut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  against 
Canada. 

The  fleet  had  advanced  about  ten  leagues  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  when  the  river  became  foggy.  Different 
opinions  arose  concerning  what  course  to  take  |  (he  English 
pilots  recommended  one  course,  the  Americans  another, 
The  admiral,  Uke  all  other  English  officers,  adopted  the 
advice  of  his  own  pilots;  and,  about  midnight,  nine  trans- 
ports were  driven  upon  the  rocks,  and  dashed  to  pieces. 
About  one  thousand  men  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Not  a 
single  American  was  lost.  The  admiral  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  on  the  IStli  of  October,  his  ship  blew  up,  and 
four  hnndred  seamen  perished.  The  New  England  troops 
returned  home,  and  when  Nicholson,  who  had  advanced 

»as  far  as  Lake  George,  learned  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  he  led 
back  his  troops  to  Albany.  The  next  year,  1713,  France  'I 
and  England  made  peace  at  Utrecht ;  this  relieved  tho 
northern  part  of  ihe  country,  and  in  the  same  year  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  Indians.  Such  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  lives  in  this  war,  that  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
Iland  was  sensibly  decreasing.  The  expenses  were  great, 
which  obliged  them  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  or  paper 
money,  which  perplexed  the  government  in  all  their  trans- 
actions. 
i , 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Sbttlemint  of  New  England. — Witchcraft — Delusion  on  this  subjed 
in  Europe — The  Salem  Witchcraft — Witdies  at  Boston — First  execu' 
lion  for  this  offence — Origin  of  the  troubles  at  Salem — Cause  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  imposture — Credulity  of  the  public — Depravity  of 
some  of  the  persons  concerned — Consternation  of  the  people — Practice 
of  confession  and  its  effects — Absurdities  published  by  the  bewitched  per- 
sons— Cotton  Mather  a  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft — Trial 
and  execution  of  the  witches — Progress  of  the  delusion — Robert  Calef 
torites  against  the  imposture — Change  in  the  popular  mind — Arrival 
of  the  new  charter — Re-organization  of  the  courts — Decline  and  end 
of  the  delusion — Conduct  of  the  chief  instruments  in  these  singular 
affairs. 

The  annals  of  Massachusetts,  at  this  period,  exhibit  one 
of  those  cases  of  popular  delusion,  which,  infecting  every 
class  of  society,  and  gaining  strength  from  its  very  extrav- 
agance,— triumphing  over  human  reason,  and  trampling  on 
human  life, — reveal  to  man  his  own  imbecility.  We  refer 
to  that  most  extraordinary  and  deplorable  affair  denomi- 
nated the  Salem  Witchcraft. 

In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  the  opinion  had  long 
prevailed,  that,  by  the  aid  of  malignant  spirits,  certain  per- 
sons possessed  supernatural  powers,  which  were  usually 
exercised  in  the  mischievous  employment  of  tormenting 
others ;  and  the  criminal  codes  of  most,  if  not  aU,  Christian 
countries  were  disgraced  with  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
witchcraft.  In  all  parts  of  Europe,  people  had  been  burnt 
and  hanged  for  this  imaginary  crime,  even  down  to  a  very 
late  period.  Some  few  instances,  with  considerable  intervals 
between  them,  had  occurred,  of  putting  these  laws  in  force 
in  New  England ;  but,  in  1692,  this  delusion  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  became\  species  of  frenzy,  and  after  v 
exercising  its  destructive  rage  on  those  miserable  objects 
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■whose  wayward  dispositions  had  excited  the  ill  opinion  of 
iheir  neighbors,  its  baneful  activity  was  extended  to  per- 
sons in  every  situation  in  life,  and  many  of  the  most  repo^ 
table  members  of  society  became  its  victims.  ■ 

The  first  scene  of  this  distressing  tragedy  was  laid  in 
Salem  village,  now  Danvers.  The  pubhc  mind  had  been 
prepared  for  its  exhibition  by  some  publications,  stating  the 
evidence  adduced  in  former  trials  for  wilchcraft,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  in  which  full  proof  was  supposed 
to  have  been  given  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  Soon  after 
this,  some  young  girls  in  Bosion  had  accustomed  them- 
selves to  fall  into  fits,  and  had  affected  to  be  struck  dead 
at  the  sight  of  certain  popular  books,  such  as  the  "Assem- 
bly's Catechism,"  and  "Cotton's  Milk  for  Babes,"  while 
they  could  read  Oxford  jests,  or  popish  and  Quaker  books, 
with  many  others  which  were  deemed  profane,  withouti 
any  disagreeable  consequences.  These  silly  pretences, 
instead  of  exposing  the  fraud  to  instant  detection,  seem 
have  promoted  llie  cheat;  and  the  girls  were  supposed 
be  possessed  by  demons,  who  were  utterly  confounded 
the  presence  of  those  holy  books.  Sometimes  they  were 
deaf,  then  dumb,  then  blind,  and  sometimes  all  tliree 
together.  Their  tongues  would  be  drawn  down  their 
throats;  then  pulled  out  upon  their  chins.  Their  jaws, 
necks,  shoulders,  elbows,  and  all  their  joints,  would  appear 
to  be  dislocated,  and  they  would  make  most  piteous  out- 
cries of  burnings,  of  being  cut  with  knives,  beaten,  &c. 
At  length,  an  Irish  woman,  of  no  very  reputable  character, 
being  charged  by  one  of  the  girls  with  stealing  some  linen, 
assailed  her  with  abusive  language,  after  which  (he  girl 
fell  into  fits,  which  were  thought  to  have  sometliing  dia- 
bolical in  them-  The  Irish  woman  was  suspected 
having  bewitched  her,  and  she  was  apprehended  by  thf 
magistracy.  Slie  neiiher  confessed  nor  denied  the  trui 
of  th*  charge,  and  being  pronounced  by  the  physicians 
compos  menlis,  she  was  condemned  and  executed. 

Sir  William  Phipps,  the  eovernor^  on  his  arrival  from 
England,  brought  with  him  opinions  which  could  not  fail 
to  strengthen  the  popular  prejudice;  and  the  Ueuteuaut 
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governor  held  a  belief  which  was  well  calculated  to  give 
it  a  sanguinary  direttion.  He  maintained  that,  though  the 
devil  might  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  guilty  person,  he 
could  never  be  permitted  to  assume  that  of  an  innocent 
one.  The  public  mind  being  thus  predisposed,  four  girls 
m  Salem  complained  of  being  afflicted  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  those  in  Boston.  The  physicians,  unable  to 
account  for  the  disorder,  ascribed  it  to  witchcraft,  and 
an  old  Indian  woman  in  the  neighborhood  was  fixed  on 
for  the  witch.  These  girls  attracted  mtich  attention,  and 
became  persons  of  great  importance  by  the  public  as  well 
as  private  notice  which  was  taken  of  them.  Several  pri- 
vate fasts  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Parris,  a  minister, 
and  father  to  one  of  the  girls.  Public  fasts  were  kept  by 
the  wliole  village,  and  at  length  a  general  fast  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  whole  colony,  "to  seek  God  to 
rebuke  Satan',"  &c. 

The  foolish  and  criminal  love  of  notoriety,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  pests  of  the  present  day,  existed  even  in 
those  primitive  times.  The  effect  of  the  above  measures, 
as  well  as  the  compassion  expressed  for  the  pretended  suf- 
ferers by  all  their  visitors,  and  the  deep  interest  taken  by 
the  public  in  their  fate,  not  only  encouraged  them  in  an 
.imposture  which  produced  such  flatterhig  attentions,  but 
quickly  raised  up  imitators  who  longed  for  the  same  dis- 
tinction. More  persons  were  now  bewitched ;  and  not  only 
the  old  Indian,  but  two  other  ofd  women,  one  bedridden, 
and  the  other  a  moping,  crack-brained  creature,  were 
accused  as  witches.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
agitation  by  furnishing  fresh  subjects  for  astonishment, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  accusations  extended  to  persons 
who  were  in  respectable  situations.  The  manner  in  which 
these  accusations  were  received,  evinced  su^h  9-  degree  of 
public  credulity,  that  the  impostors  seem  to  have  been 
convinced  of  their  power  to  assail  with  impunity  any 
character  which  caprice  or  malignity  migHt,8elec^for  their 
victims. 

Such  was  the  prevailing  infamation,  that,  in  oi4^%ifttance, 
a  child  of  five  years  old  was  charged  as  an  acecniiplice  in 
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these  jiretended  crimes.     If  the  nearest  relatives  of 
accused  manifested  either  tenderness  for  the  reputation, 
resentment  at  the  wrongs,  of  their  friends,  they  drew  u| 
themselves  the  vengeance  of  the  impostors  and  their  du| 
and  became  involved  in  the  danger  from  which  they 
tempted  to  rescue  others.     A  woman  of  icuowu  and  exemr 
plary  piety  went  oul  of  church  when  the  minister  alluded 
to  her  sister ;  for  this  she  was  charged  with  witchcraiL 
A  man  accompanied  his  wife,  whoVad  been  apprehended, 
on  her  examination.     For  this,  he  was  involved  in 
same   prosecution   with  her,   condemned,   and  execul 
Some  of  the  most  sober  and  religious  women  who  were 
accused,  when  they  saw  the  appearance  of  distress  and 
torture  in  their  accusers,  and  heard  their  solemji  declara- 
tions that  tliey  saw  the  shapes  or  spectres  of  Ihe  accused 
tormenting  them,  persuaded   themselves   that  they  were 
wiiches,  and  that  the  devil,  somehow  or  other,  although 
they  could  not  remember  how  or  when,  had  taken  posses-' 
sion  of  their  evil  hearts,  and  for  this  reason  thought  they 
might  be  justified  in  confessing  themselves  giiilty. 


raft.  ^ 


The  whole  country  wasii  a  consternation,  viUrn  it  i 
teen  that  persons  of  sober  nves  and  unblemished  characteJJ 
were  committed  to  prison  as  witches  and  sorpnrers,  withm 
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the  slightest  evidence.  Nobody  was  safe.  The  most 
effectual  way  to  prevent  an  accusation  was  to  become  an 
accuser.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  bewitched  persoiis 
increased  every  day,  and  the  number  of  accused  in  pro- 
portion. These,  in  general,  persisted  in  affirming  their 
innocence ;  but  being  strongly  urged  to  give  glory  to  God 
by  confessing,  and  knovijoyfthat  this  was  the  only  way  to 
save  their  lives,  some  were  brought  to  own  their  guilt. 
The  first  confession  K^as  that  of  Deliverance  Hobbs,  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1692.  She  owned  every  tiling  charged 
upon  her.  The  confessions  multiplied  the  witches ;  new 
accomplices  were  always  mentioned,  who  were  immedi- 
ately sent  for  and  examined.  There  were  more  than  a 
hundred  women,  most  of  them  of  fair  character,  and  of  the 
most  reputable  families  in  Salem,  Beverly,  Andover,  Bille- 
rica,  and  other  towns,  who  were  apprehended,  examined, 
and  for  the  most  part  committed  to  prison.  Many  of  the 
confessions  have  been  preserved ;  and  we  shall  here  give 
the  substance  of  one  of  these  extraordinary  documents.  It 
is  that  of  a  woman  named  Osgood. 

"  She  confesses,  that,  about  eleven  years  ago,  when  she 
was  in  a  melancholy  state  and  condition,  she  used  to  walk 
abroad  in  her  orchard ;  and,  upon  a  certain  time,  she  saw 
the  appearance  of  a  cat  at  the  end  of  the  house,  which  yet 
she  thought  a  real  cat.  However,  at  that  time  it  diverted 
her  from  praying  to  God,  and,  instead  thereof,  she  prayed  to 
the  devil ;  about  which  time  she  made  a  covenant  with  the 
devil,  who,  as  a  black  man,  came  to  her  and  presented 
her  a  book,  upon  which  she  laid  her  finger,  and  that  left  a 
red  spot ;  and  that  upon  her  signing,  the  devil  told  her  he 
was  her  god,  and  that  she  should  serve  and  worship  him, 
and  she  believes  she  consented  to  it.  She  says,  further, 
that  about  two  years  ago,  she  was  carried  through  the  air, 
in  company  with  Deacon  Frye's  wife,  Ebenezer  Baker's 
wife,  and  Goody  Tyler,  to  Five-mile  pond,  where  she  was 
baptized  by  the  devil,  who  dipped  her  face  in  the  water, 
and  made  her  renounce  her  former  baptism,  and  told  her 
she  must  be  his,  soul  and  bod^  forever,^  and  that  she  must 
serve  him,  which  she  promised  to  do.    She  says  the 
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renoiincing  her  first  baptism  was  after  the  dipping,  and 
that  she  was  transported  back  again  through  the  air,  in 
conpany  with  the  forenamed  persons,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  she  went,  and  believes  they  were  carried  upon  a 
pole.  Sbeoonfesses  she  has  afflicted  three  persons,  John 
Sandy,  Maltha  Sprague,  and  Rose  Foster,  and  that  she 
did  it  by  pinching  her  bed-clothes,  and  giving  consent  the 
dev-il  should  do  it  in  her  shape,  and  that  the  devil  could 
not  do  it  without  her  consent.  She  Confesses  the  afflicling 
persons  in  court  by  the  glance  of  her  eye.  *  *  *  She 
confesses  farther  that  she  herself,  in  company  with  Goody 
Parker,  Cioody  Tyler  and  Goody  Dean,  had  a  meeting  at 
Moses  Tyler's  house  last  Monday  night,  to  afflict ;  and 
that  she  and  Goody  Dean  carried  the  shape  of  Mr.  Dean, 
the  minister,  between  them,  to  make  persons  beheve  that 
Mr.  Dean  afflicted,"  &c.  Sec. 

Sometimes  the  devil  visited  these  people  in  the  shape  of 
a  black  cat,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  black  dog,  and  some- 
times he  was  a  black  man,  with  a  high-crowned  hat.  The 
extravagant  nonsense  with  which  these  (ales  were  stuffed, 
only  caused  them  to  be  swallowed  the  more  greedily.  Cot- 
ton Mather,  a  dogmatic  and  overbearing  bigot;  had  staked 
his  reputation  on  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and  lent  his 
etforts  to  the  persecution  of  these  victims  of  a  wretched 
delusion,  with  a  hard-hearted  pertinacity  that  would  have 
done  h(»ior  to  a  Spanish  inquisitor,  A  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  was  established,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  governor 
and  council,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  ^vitches.  This 
tribunal  was  despotic  in  its  origin  and  character,  and  had 
no  sanction  but  an  extraordinary  and  illegal  commission. 
By  this  court,  a  large  number  of  persons  were  condemned 
to  death,  of  whom  nineteen  were  hanged ;  the  remainder 
saved  their  lives  ty  confession.  The  jails  were  still  full 
of  Recused  persons,  great  numbers  of  whom  would  un- 
doubtedly have  fallen  victims  to  the  prevailing  frenzy,  but 
fortunatotf  the  legislature  convened  under  a  new  charter 
the  same'^^ISCKlblJ'ted  immedi^ly  created  a  new  court  for 
the  trial  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases,  and  the  illegal 
court  rose  to  ait  no  mors.  The  first  session  of  ths  regular 
18 
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court  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  was  to  be  held  in  Jan- 
uary, 1693,  and  the  delay  was  favorable  to  reflection  and 
the  recovery  of  public  reason.  Other  causes  contribute^^to 
this  result.  The  accusations  had  begun  to  extend  to  peo- 
ple in  high  places.  Mr.  Bradstreet,  one  of  thexouncil,  who, 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  suspected  of  not  prosecuting 
with  suf&cient  rigor,  was  named  by  the  witches  as  a  con- 
federate, and  found  it  necessary  to  abscond.  Several  of 
the  most  respectable  'women  in  the  colony  also  fell  under 
accusation.  It  was  impossible  for  such  a  state  of  things  to 
continue  long.  Cotton  Mather,  however,  still  resolute  to 
"lift  up  a  standard  against  the  infernal  enemy,"  under- 
took the  defence  of  the  witch-hunters ;  and  he  sent  to  Salem 
an  account  strong  enough  "  to  knock  down  one  that  be- 
lieved nothing  reasonable,"  promising  "  to  box  it  aboujt 
among  his  neighbor^,  till  it  comes  he  knows  not  where,  at 
last."  Before  the  opening  of  the  adjourned  session  of  the 
general  court,  he  had  prepared  his  narrative  of  "  the  Won- 
ders of  the  Invisible  World,"  designed  to  promote  the 
belief  in  witchcraft. 

But  the  delusion  was  now  rapidly  abating,  and  when 
the  court  met  in  January,  out  of  twenty-six  persons  put  on 
trial,  all  but  three  were  acquitted ;  and  these  three  were 
not  executed.  Witchcraft  had  now  received  its  death- 
blow, and  Cotton  Mather  made  one  last  effort  in  its  favor, 
by  getting  up  a  case  in  his  own  parish  in  Boston.  The 
imposture  was  promptly  exposed  by  an  unlettered  but  sen- 
sible man,  Rol)crt  Calef,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  whom  the 
enraged  Mather  stigmatized  as  a  malignant,  calumnious, 
reproachful  man,  and  a  "coal  from  hell."  Fortunately, 
Mather's  influence  was  at  an  end ;  no  more  prosecutions 
for  witchcraft  took  place,  and  a  general  jail-delivery  fol- 
lowed. The  reproaches  of  the  people  How  fell  upon  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  this  dreadful  folly.  Parris,  the 
minister  of  Salem,  who  had  been  one  of  the  prime  movers 
of  the  persecution,  was  driven  out  of  town  by  the  inhab- 
itants. Noyes,  another  minister,  and  a  rancorous- persecu- 
tor, recovered  favor  only  by  a  full  confession,  asking  for- 
giveness, and  consecrating  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
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iliicds  of  mercy.     Sewell,  one  of  the  judges,  by  the  frank-  ^H 
ness  and  sincerity  of  his  undisguised  confession,  recovered  ^^H 
public  esteem.     Stoughtoti,   another  of  the  judges,   and^^^^H 
Mniher,  never  repented:  the  former  lived  proud,  dissatis-'  ^^H 
fied,  and  miboloved;  the  latter  attempted  to  persuade  oth- 
ers and  him&elf  diat  lie  had  not  been  specially  active  in 
the  tragedy.     But  the  public  would  not  be  deceived;   and 
his  diary  proves  that  lie  did  not  wholly  escape  tlie  le-   ^^ 
proaches  of  his  own  conscience.                                                 ^H 
Many  of  the  persons  who  had  been  witnesses  at  ibB  ^^M 
trials,  confessed  their  error,  and  some  of  them  acknowl-^^^ 
edged  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  and  imposture.  ^^M 
But  none  of  tliose  who  had  so  unscrupidously  sworn  away  ^^H 
the  lives  of  innocent  persons,  were  ever  brought  to  trial  ^^H 
^r  the  crime.     Some  of  them,  it  is  related,  proved  profli-^^^| 
gate  persons,  abandoned  to  all  vice;,  others  passed  their  ^H 
lives  in  obscurity  and  disgrace.     The  past  could  not  be  ^^H 
repaired;  the  dead  were  beyond  recall;  and  there  seemed  ^H 
to  be  no  dispOKilion  to  renew  the  agitation,  or  inflict  pun-  ^H 
ishmenl   ou   those  who   had   been    inslriuncntal    in   the  ^H 
calamity.                                                                                      H 
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Long's  Fanrti  Canada. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Settlement  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. — New  York — 
Influence  of  the  Dutch  in  the  colonization  of  the  United  States —  Vot/agt 
of  Henry  Hudson  to  the  polar  regions — Hudson  enters  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice— His  voyttge  to  America — Discovery  of  the  Delaware — Hudson 
enters  the  bay  of  New  York — He  discovers  the  river  Hudson — Returns 
to  Europe — His  last  voyage — Settlement  of  New  Netherlands  by  the 
Dutch — New  York  and  Albany  founded — Settlements  on  the  Delaware 
— Colonization  of  New  Jersey  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes — Settlements 
in  Delaware — Maryland  colonized  by  Calvert — Clayborne^s  rebellioftfi 
Indian  war — Settlement  of  North  and  South  Carolina —  William  Penn 
leads  a  colony  into  Pennsylvania,  and  founds  Philadelphia — Popular 
government  in  Pennsylvania — Colonization  of  Georgia — Disputes  with 
the  Dutch  at  New  Netherlands — Conquest  of  that  province  by  the  Eng- 
lish— Vidssitudies  of  the  colony. 

The  Dutch  republic  shared  with  England  the  glory  of 
having  planted  the  first  colonies  in  the  United  States. 
They  also  participate  in  the  glory  of  having  set  tlie  exam- 
ples of  political  freedom.  England  gave  our  ancestors  the 
model  of  a  popular  representation.  Holland  originated  for 
them  the  principle  of  federal  union.  The  Reformation,  fol- 
lowed by  collisions  between  English  dissenters  and  the 
Anglican  hierarchy , colonized  New  England;  and  the  Refor- 
mation, emancipating  the  United  Province8,.led  to  European 
settlements  on  the  Hudson. 

A  company  of  London  merchants,  in  1607,  projected  a 
scheme  for  discovering  a  northwest  passage  to  India. 
Under  their  auspices,  Henry  Hudscm  made  two  voyages  to 
the  North,  and  explored  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Spitzber- 
gen,  and  Nova  Zembla.  These  voyages  were  unsuccessful, 
and  Hudson  offered  his  services  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1609,  he  sailed  from 
Amsterdam,  in  a  small  vessel,  named  the  Crescent,  and 
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manned  by  a  mixed  crew  of  English  and  Dutch. 
steered  first  to  the  northwest,  in  a  persevering  attempt  to 
explore  the  seas  in  ihal  quarter,  but  masses  of  ice  impeded 
his  course.  He  then  sailed  toward  the  southwest,  and 
passing  beyond  Greenland  and  Newfoundland,  ran  down 
the  coast  of  Acadia,  and  anchored  in  Penobscot  Bay.  From 
hence,  following  the  track  of  Gosnold,  he  came  in  sight 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  believing  himself  its  first  discoverer, 
named  it  New  Holland.  He  then  stood  to  the  south,  till 
he  was  opposite  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  where 
he  hove  about,  and  coasted  toward  the  north,  discovering, 
the  Delaware. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1609,  Hudson  anchored  withinj 
Sandy  Hook,  and  was  visited  by  Indians  from  the  shore.'W 
goiter  remaining  here  a  weeit,  he  sailed  through  the  Nar-j 
rows,  and  found  himself  in  the  mouth  of  the  noble  rivca 
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which  was  afterwards  called  by  his  name.  He  spent  ten  ^ 
days  ill  the  river,  and  ascend^^^^bove  Albany.  Hudson 
then  returned  to  Europe.  ^j^^Ki  revisited  this  coiuitry, 
but  was  lost  at  sea  the  follo4|^^^ajg^  UMf^ge  toward 
the  north  pole.  In  1610,  l^^Jutch  aga^Rwit  ships  to 
this  quarter,  and  iraiTtcked  with  Ihc  natives, 
,  As  Hudson  had  discovered  this  country  under  a  ci 
18*   ^ 
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sioii  from  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  the  right  of 
possession  was  claimed  for  the  United  Provinces.  The 
Diilcli,  therelbre,  took  formal  possession  of  the  territory, 
and,  iu  1614,  erected  a  fort  on  the  southern  point  of  Man- 
liattan  island,  where  the  city  of  New  York  now  stauda. 
The  next  year,  a  settlement  was  made  at  Albany,  on  an 
island  just  below  the  present  city,  and  called  Fort  Aurania. 
As  the  settlement  on  Manhattan  island  grew  into  a  town, 
it  received  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  colony 
was  called  the  New  Netherlands.  The  English  made 
Lsome  feeble  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  Dutch  in  thia 
f  quarter,  but  subsequently  left  them  in  qniet  possession  of 
the  coiuitry.  The  boundaries  were  considered  by  the 
company  as  including  Connecticut  river  on  the  north,  and 
Delaware  river  on  the  south.  In  1623,  they  erected  a  fo||| 
I  on  the  Delaware,  and,  iu  1633,  diey  erected  anolher  on 
I  Cormecticut.  which  they  called  Good  Hope.  Near  the 
former,  the  Swedes  had  a  settlement ;  and  a  quarrel  arose 
between  (lie  settlers,  which  continued  for  many  years, 
and  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Swedes. 
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company  was  formed  in  Sweden,  under  the  patronage  of 
King  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a 
colony  in  America.  The  next  year  a  number  of  Swedes 
and  Fin^  came  over,  and  made  a  settlement  on  the  west 
bank  of  4^e  Delaware  river.  In  1640,  fhe  English  began 
a  plantation  on  the  eastern  bank.  The  Swedes,  in  concert 
with  the  Dutch,  who  possessed  New  York,  drove  them  out 
of  the  country. 

Delaware  was  settled  by  a  company  of  Swedes  and^ 
Finns,  under  the  patronage  of  King  Gustavus  Adolphi^ 
In  1627,   they  landed   at  Cape  Henlopen,  and  were 
charmed  with  its  appearance,  that  ftey  gave  it  the  nan 
of  Paradise  Point.     The  country  they  called  New  Sweden^ 
and  the  river  Delaware,  New  Swcdeland  Stream.     They 
purchased  of  the  Indians,  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  that 
river,  from  the  sea  to  the  falls,  and»  seated  themselves  a 
the  mouth  of  Christina  Creek,  near  WilimjuiM^^eit 
frequently  molested  by  tlie^jBHtet^  who  clflj^^^Hpit 
the  country,  iiieffiat  their  fRtecUon,  buflj^^H^Chns- 

^^^^^^  JHtihU^^^  TinicuYn.  llie  last  wa^meir  seat  of 
govetl^ffirpand  Joh%JPrintz,  their  governor,  erected  an 
elegant  mansion  at  this  place,  which  he  named  Printz 
Hall. 

Maryland  was  settled  by  Geoi^^ 
America  near  the  close  of  1633, 

hundred  emigrants,  chiefly  IloqM^^^|BHr*They  ar- 
rived in  February,  1634,  at  th^  piol^Wf  the  ^l^er  Poto- 
mac. At  a  conference  with  theJf^i^iaDs  who  dwelt  on  the 
shore,  they  purchased  Yoamac^  a  c8nsid<«^  'ajre 

the  site-which  St.  Mary's  nc 
well  as  all  others,  in  the  e^ 

was  ivfllicted  with  troubles  t      bv  weie  I 

by  one  William  Clayboi 
ginia  council,  he  had  ol 

traffic  in  those  parts  ol  t 

enjoyed  the  exclusive  r  is  to*. 

lie  had  made  a  small  setti  -*  Kent,  anOj 

when  the  grant  was  made  v^  juoeu  bfeutuuore,  refused  to 
submit  to  his  auOjarityi    I^MMnaaded  the  natives  that 
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file  new  comers  were  Spaai^rds,  and  enemiesi  to  the  Tir- 

giiiiaiis. 

An  Indian-  war  was  the  consequence,  which  continued 
for  several  ycar|  wit^great  distress.     Gfayboi*!  was  ii 
dieted,  and  couvictjd  oT  murder,  giracy,  and  seBtiou,  and,  1^ 
fleifiug  Irota  justice,  his  estate  was  oonfiscated.     He  applied^ 
to  the  king  ibr  redress,  but  did  not  succeed.     ^Vhen  the 
civil  WAT  between  the  king  and  parliament  btf^an,  lie  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  latter,  returned  ^o  Maryland,  g^, 
y  his  intrigues,  fotuented,  in,  l&4a,  a  rebellion  against  its 
lers,  who  were  ^tacbed  to  the  royal  cause.     Calvi 
le  governor,  wasWrnpelled  Ig  fly  to  Virginia,  and  the 
insurgents    ^^e4  the  reins  of'  government.    ■  Tlit  next 
year,  howev^  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  andoftuiquillity. 
itored.  *        ^y" 

1630,  Charles  iT  granted  to  Sir  RobertHCath  all  the 

rr—*-rf~-"rn  the  30th  aoad  Stith  degrees  of  north  lali- , 

■  'iiigfrom  tite  Atlantic  Occuu  to  the  South 


,   ci« 
L.  '   bri 

^^  ins 

-■  '  ye-', 

l^^esto 


111  is  grant,  no  set- 

■■mis  fled  from  Vir- 

iircc,  occupied  tliat 

■  Aibemarlc  Sound.     la* 


Glatendo] 
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^another  settlement  was  made  near  the  moath  «f 
GlKendoii  river,  by  adventurers  &om  Masaachuscttrf. 
The  land  being  sterile,  and  the  Indians  hostile,  titty  soon 
abandoned  it.  Charleston  was  founded  in  leTl^eH  South 
Carolina  formed  into  a  separate  state. 


Pam'i  tttMf  tutk  At  ImduiM. 


William  Pciin,  a  Quaker,  was  tha  fiiunder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Haring  suffered  persecutioib  in  England  for  his 
religious  opinions,  lie  resolved  to  establish  a  colony  in 
America,  where  liberty  of  conscience  might  be  fully  enjoyed. 
His  father  was  an  admiral  in  the  navy,  and  had  rendered 
important  services  to  the  crown.  Fortified  with  this 
recommendation,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  ihxn  Chutlcs 
II.  a  grant  of  territory  in  this  country,  in  1681.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  tbree  ships  set  sail  from  England, 
loaded  with  settleA,  chie^  Quakers.  They  landed  on  the 
spot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands ;  but  the  country  at  that 
time  contained  no  settlement.  The  following  year,  Pcnu, 
with  another  large  body  of  settlers,  came  to  the  country. 
He  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians,  laid  out  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and,  with  a  convention  of  the  settlers,  estab- 
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l^ed  a  form  of  governuieiiL  and  a  hS&y  of  laws.  *  

i  to  EnglaiiAf  and,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  , 
^  government  was  taken  from  him,  but  siibse- 
reslored.  In  1691,  the  lower  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania separated  from  the  colony,  and  began  &  distin 
government,  nnder  tire  name  of  DelaW%e.  The  twM 
provinces  were  afterwards  rejomed,  and  again -separateiZ 
In  1699,  Penn  again  visited  the  colony  and  remodelled  th# 

tgoyemment.     In  1704  tiie  charter  was  siirrende|ed,^|d  .^ 
the  people  were  authorized  to  construct  a  fcrrn  orgorafn=    ' 
A]e|it  for  themselves-    The  (^o  colonies  of  Pennsylvjinia 
'and  Delaware   v»re  under  one  governor,  bjit  possessed 
'sex><^rat(3  legislatures,  till  the  )yeaking  out  of  the  American 


I 


The  first  settlement  in  Georgia  was  ma^e  in  1732,  by- 
James  Oglethorpe,  who,  with  a  small  body  of  emigrants, 
founded  Savannah  in  that  year.  ThM'  colonists  became  I 
involved  in  wars  witii  the  Spaniards  of  t'lorida,  who 
established  themselves  on  Uie  Altarualia,  but  were  finally 
driven  off. 

Tlie  Dutch  at  New  Netherlands  were  not  allowed  to  | 
remain  long  ia  peaceable  possession  of  the  country,  Thers  J 
Boon  arose  a  conflict  of  clailts.     Massachusetts  did  not  re-  - 
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linouish  its  r^t  to  an  indefini^^xtent  of  territory  t 
the  west,  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  increased 
pretensions  on  Long  Islaijd,  and  steadily  advanced  toward 
the  Hudson.  The  original  grant  from  the  Stales  General 
was  interpreted  as  conveying  no  more  than  a  commercial 
privilege.  To  the  plea  of  discovery,  pnrciiasc  from  the 
natives,  and  long  possession,  it  was  replied  that  Conuecli- 
cm,  by  its  charter,  extended  to  the  Pacific.  "Where, 
'  demanded  the  Dutch  negotiators,  "where  is  New 
arlaods!"  and  the  agents  of  Connecticut  answered, 
fR  do  not  know."  While  jhese  disputes  were  goiug  on,' 
in  1663,  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  were  ravaged  by  an 
'Indian  war.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  murdered  or 
made  captives;  the  villages  were  laid  waste;  tha  colony 
had  no  friend  except  ^c  Mohawks,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
approach  of  winter  that  an  armistice  restored  iranquillityj 


We  have   already   alluded   to   the  corifjnest    of    New 
Netherlands,  of  wmel^^e  shall  now  give  a  nioro  particular 
accoiml.     While  the  Qriited  Provinces  had  confidcnre  in  a 
firm  peace  'Vilb    Rngtaiid,   that  power   was  engaged  i 
fitting  out  s' piratical  expedition  against  the  Diitch 
Bions  on  tha  coast  of  Guinea.     Charles  U.  ha-d  also,  wj^ 
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cool  indifference  to  the  chartered  rights  of  C^necticutifind 
the  claims  of  the  New  Netherlands,  the  whole  territory 
from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Delaware.  An  armament  was 
immediately  despatched  to  take  possession  of  the  country, 
under  Colonel  Richard  Nichols,  groom  of  the  bedchamher 
to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  squadron  sailed  from  England, 
touched  at  Boston  for  recruits,  and,  at  the  end  of  August, 
1664,  cast  anchor  before  New  Amsterdam. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  the  goreruor  of  the  colony^^de 
was  a  firm  and  courageous  man,  and  made  every  p^^re* 
effort  to  arouse  the  inliabitants  to  undertake  their  defence ; 
but  the  mimicipality  of  New  Amsterdam  saw  that  the_ 
town  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  fleet,  and  were 
desirous  to  avoid  bloodshed,  by  •  surrender.  Nichols 
demanded  of  Stuyvesant  the  immediate  acknowledgment 
mtA  English  sovereigrity,  with  the  condition  of  5ecuri(,y  to  the 
tinhabilants  of  life,  liberty  and  property.  Stuyvesant  tore 
the  letter  in  pieces  and  refused  to  comply;  but  he  was 
almost  alone  in  his  opposition,  and  a  capitulation  was  soon 
agreed  upon.  New  Netherlands  passed  quietly  under  the 
sway  of  the  English,  and  received  the  name  of  New  York. 
On  the  24lh  of  September,  Fort  Orange,  now  called  Albany, 
from  the  Scottish  title  of  the  Duke  of  York,  quietly  siu- 
rendered.  Early  in  October,  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware  capitulated,  and,  for  the  first  time,  tlie  whole 
•  Atlantic  coast  of  the  old  thirteen  states  was  in  possession 
of  England.  Our  country  had  obtained  geographical  unity, 
k  During  the  next  war  between  England  and  the  Nether- 
■  lands,  in  July,  1673,  a  small  Dutch  squadron,  commanded 
by  Evertsen,  of  Zealand,  approached  New  York,  and  the 
town  was  surrandered  without  a  blow.  The  people  of 
New  Jersey  made  no  j-esistance,  and  the  counties  on  the 
Delaware,  -  recovering  greater  privileges  than  they  had 
enjoyed,  cheerfully  followed  the  oghnQlIe  of  submission. 
But  Holland  was  too  feeble  to  pM^t  remote  conquest^ 
against  England.  Charles  II.,  atst^wlm,  in  beginning  tha 
war,  had  violated  principles  of  international  law,  and 
hazarded  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  obtaining  ao  supplies 
from  parliament,  and   a&aid   of  the   enmity  of  Prussia, 
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i^^^aiiolher  setllement  was  made  near  the  month  «i 
feadou    river,    by   adventurers    ifota    Massachusetts, 

The  land  being  steriJe,  and  the  Indians  hostile,  t^r  soon 
abandoned  it.  Charleston  was  foiuided  in  1671,f«flB  South 
Carolina  formed  into  a  separate  slate.       • 


William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  was  the  founder  of  Pcnnsyl- 
rania.  Having  suffered  persecution,  in  England  ibr  his 
religious  opinions,  he  resolved  to  establish  a  colony  in 
America,  where  liberty  of  conscience  inight  be  fully  enjoyed. 
His  father  was  an  admiral  in  ihe  navy,  and  had  rendered 
important  services  to  the  crown.  Fortified  witli  this 
recommendation,  he  succeeded  in  obtaioijig  front  Charles 
n.  a  grant  of  territory  in  this  country,  in  1681.  In  the 
autumn  of  tlie  s&jps  year,  ^ree  ships  set  sail  from  England, 
loaded  with  settleA,  chieflf  Quakers.  They  landed  on  tha^i 
spot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands ;  hut  the  country  al  ihatl 
time  contained  no  settlemwiit.  The  following  year,  Pena, 
with  another  large  body  of  settlers,  came  to  the  country. 
He  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians,  laid  out  the  city  of 
,  Philadelphia,  and,  with  a  cojujenlion  of  the  settlers,  estab- 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

Settlement  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. — New  Xj^^^ 
Leisler^'s  rebellion — Duplicity  of  James  II. — Discontent  of  the  T^PK 
of  New  York — T%e  government  of  the  colony  delivered  up  to  Andros^^ 
Invasion  of  England  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  accession  of  William 
and  Mary — Nicholson,  the  lieutenant  governor,  refuses  to  acknowledge  ' 
their  authority — Leisler  heads  a  revolt — The  fort  captured — Flight  of 
Nicholson  to  England — Conduct  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut-^ 
The  royalists  retire  to  Albany — Leisler  assumes  the  government — Dtt- 
persion  of  his  enemies-^Intrigues  of  Nicholson  in  England-^Appoint' 
ment  of  Governor  Sloughler — Leisler'' s  firmness — Arrival  of  Sloughter 
— Leisler'' s  impolitic  behavior — His  capture,  trial  and  execution — Final 
results  of  the  rebellion. 

TowABDs  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  province  of  New 
York  was  agitated  hy  intestine  troubles,  which  at  length 
grew  to  open  rebellion.  The  accession  of  James  II.  to  the 
English  throne  was  regarded  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction 
by  the  people  of  New  York,  who  had  reason  to  expect  *• 
important  benefits  from  one  whom  they  had  regarded  as 
their  friend  and  patron.  But  they  soon  found  that  the 
king  had  entirely  forgotten,  or  violated  without  hesitation, 
the  promises  he  had  made  under  the  title  of  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany.  Their  disappointment  was  the  greater,  as  it  . 
soon  became  apparent  that  James  was  determined  to  make 
the  religion  of  Rome  predominant  throughout  all  his 
dominions.  His  bigotry  prompted  him  to  deliver  up  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  to  the  influence  of  the 
French  Jesuits;  and  the  French  authorities  in  Canada 
undertook,  with  great  zeal,  to  cMfttisOi  *or  debauch  by 
intrigue,  the  tribes  who  had  preferred  the  Eng||i8h  alliance 
to  their  own.  Dongan,  the  go^fl^or  of  New  York,  him-  . 
self  a  Roman  Catholic,  resisted  iK  intrusion  of  the  French 
priests  into  the  settlements  of  the  Indians ;  and,  having 
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incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  royal  master,  through  the 
repeated  complainls  of  the  court  of  France,  he  was  ordered 
to  deliver  up  his  government  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  New  York  was  thus  subjected 
lo  the  rule  of  its  aucieat  tyrant,  and  the  people  were  morti- 
fied at  the  annexation  of  the  province  to  the  government  of 
New  England. 

" I  these  indignities  were  rankling  in  the  minds  of 

^le,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  invasion  of 
1  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  the  accession  of 
iHam  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  Not  withstanding  the 
government  of  Andros  had  been  overthrown  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people  of  Boston,  the  local  authorities  of  New 
York  indicated  a  hesitation  to  take  part  in  the  general  rev- 
oluiiou.  Nicholson,  ttie  lieutenant  governor,  refused  to 
proclaim  William  and  Mary,  and  even  despatched  a  letter 
to  Governor  Bradstreet,  at  Boston,  commanding  the  instant 
release  of  Andros,  and  the  suppression  of  the  "  insurrection- 
ary rabble,"  who  had  presumed  to  put  hira  in  confinement. 
A  large  party  in  New  York  broke  out  into  open  disaffec- 
tion at  this  state  of  things,  and  found  a  leader  hi  Jacob 
Leisler,  a  merchant  of  respectable  standing,  and  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  Protestant  cause,  who  had  formerly  suffered 
imprisormient,  by  the  order  of  Andros,  for  opposing  one  of 
his  illegal  acts  while  governor  of  New  York.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  revolt  was  a  report,  in  May,  1689,  that 
tlie  Papists  intended  to  attack  and  massacre  the  people 
while  at  church  in  the  fort,  and  declare  for  James  II.  The 
people  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  seized  upon 

I  the  fort,  which  the  five  captains  of  trainbands  agreed 
lo  keep,  each  m  his  turn.  A  committee  of  safety  was 
chosen  for  the  immediate  government  of  the  province,  who 
signed  an  agreement  to  adhere  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
to  support  with  their  lives  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
captains  of  militia  formed  a  part  of  this  committee,  and 
licisler  was  regarded  as  the  principal  in  point  of  age, 
standmg,  and  mercantile  Credit.  Their  declaration,  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  avowed  their  purposes.  "  As  soon  as 
the  bearer  of  orders  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  shall  lot  us 
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Bee  his  power,  then,  without  delay,  do  we  intend  to  obey, 
not  the  orders  only,  but  al30  the  bearer  thereof." 

The  times  demanded  a  leader  who  possessed  the  knowl- 
edge, address  and  firmness  of  a  veteran  statesman.  Jacob 
Leislei  had  none  of  these  qualities.  A  simple  citizen  of 
New  York,  his  education  and  knowledge  of  the  world  were 
not  such  as  to  fit  him  for  Ihe  trying  emergencies  in  which 
he  was  placed.  In  assuming  power,  he  rested  chiefly  for 
rapport  upon  the  less  educated  classes  of  the  Dutch  i^he 
English  dissenters  were  not  heartily  his  friends.  The  large 
Dutch  Ifindholders,  many  of  the  English  merchants,  the 
friends  of  the  English  church,  the  cabal  that  had  grown 
np  round  the  royal  governors,  were  his  wary  and  unre- 
lenting opponents.  But  his  greatest  weakness  was  in  him- 
self. Too  restless  to  obey,  and  too  passionate  to  com- 
mand ;  as  a  Presbyterian,  he  was  hostile  to  the  church  of 
England ;  as  a  man  of  middling  fortune,  to  the  aristocracy ; 
while,  as  a  Dutchman  and  a  Calvinist,  he  was  an  enthusi- 
ast for  William  of  Orange. 

Leisler's  proceedings  were  countenanced  by  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  and  his  authority  was  soon  generally 
acknowledged  by  tlie  middle  and  lower  classes  of  New 
York.  Nicholson,  the  lieutenant  governor,  fled  to  Eng- 
land; and  Courtlandt,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Colonel  Bay- 
t  ard,  and  others  of  the  council,  men  of  influence,  unable  to 
brook  the  ascendancy  of  a  man  of  plebeian  rank,  retired 
to  Albany,  and  seized  the  foit  there,  declaring  that  they 
held  it  for  William  and  Mary,  but  would  maintain  no  con- 
nection with  Leisler.  Each  party  now  professed  allegi-  . 
ance  to  the  same  sovereign,  and  denounced  the  other  as 
rebels.  Leisler  sent  Milbome,  his  son-in-law,  to  Albany, 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  which  was  refused. 
Afterwards  letters  were  received  from  England,  addressed 
to  Nicholson,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  "  such  as,  for  the  tiraa 
being,  take  care  for  preserving  the  peace  and  administer- 
ing the  law  in  New  York."  After  some  slight  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  messenger,  occasioned  by  the  attempts  o* 
the  party  at  Albany  to  obtain  possession  of  the  despatcl 
they  were  delivered  to  Leisler.     They  contained  ac 
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mission  to  Nicholson  "  to  do  everything  appertaining  to 
the  office  of  lieutenant  governor,  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  New  York,  until  further  orders."  Nicholson 
having  left  the  province,  Leisler  considered  the  commis- 
sion as  directed  to  himself,  and  esteemed  his  authority  to 
have  received  the  royal  sanction.  By  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safely,  he  now  assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant 
governor.  To  add  strength  to  his  party,  a  convention  was 
summoned  of  deputies  from  all  towns  to  which  his  influ- 
euce  extended,  and  various  regulations  were  adopted  for 
the  temporary  government  of  the  province. 

The  convention  of  Leisler's  opponents  at  Albany  was 
dissolved,  and  the  members  dispersed-  Bayard  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned ;  and  there  was  soon  no  open  and 
organized  opposition  to  Leister's  authority.  But  success 
was  more  dangerous  to  the  popular  chief  than  adversity. 
His  vindictive  rashness,  his  want  of  experience,  ^ore 
than  all,  the  failure  of  some  of  his  important  measures  of  i 

government,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  rendered  hi^^A^L 
unpopular  with  the  people.     The  king  had  received  Leis]^BV 
ler's  messenger  in  a  flattering  manner;    but  Nichoisonj^* 
who  had  arrived  in  England,  contrived  to  poiaan  the  royal 
ear  against  the  man  who  first  raised  the  standard  of  the 
revolution  in  New  York,  and  Leisler  vainly  waited  for 
any  express  confirmation  of  his  power,  or  thanks  for  his 
eSbrls  in  the  cause  of  his  sovereign. 

Sloughler  was  appointed  governor  in  1689,  but  remained 
in  England  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  Meanwhile, 
Ingoldsby,  who  bore  a  commission  as  captain,  arrived  in 
New  York,  in  January,  1691.  He  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sloughter  as  governor,  and  called  for  a  surrender 
of  the  fort.  Leisler  demanded  to  see  his  commission,  or 
order  from  the  ministry  or  governor.  He  refused  submis- 
sion to  a  man  who  bore  no  letters  or  orders  from  England, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  government  Aould  be  clieerfully  surrendered 
up  to  bim.  Ingolsby  issued  a  counter  proclamation,  and 
■besieged  the  fort.  Thus  the  aristocratic  party,  the  deter- 
19* 
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mined  enemies  of  Leiftler,  obtained  a  leader  in  an  c^b^er 
of  the  king. 

Governor  Slonghter  arrived  in  March,  1691,  and  aent 
Ingolaby  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Leisler'a 
fear  for  his  safety,  or  his  love  of  power,  overcame  his  pru- 
dence, and  he  refused  to  obey,  thus  giving  his  enemies  a 
pretext  for  his  destruction,  which  otherwise  they  would 
vainly  have  sought  in  all  his  acts.  A  second  demand  was 
made,  but  Leisler  knew  that  his  enemies  had  obtained  the 
ear  of  the  governor,  and  in  the  effort  of  folly  and  desj^ir 
to  secure  his  own  safety,  he  still  hesitated,  but  sent  mes- 
L  sengers  to  the  governor,  who  were  immediately  seized  as 
rebels.  Leisler  now  abandoned  the  fort,  and  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison,  together  with  his  son-in-law  and 
several  adherents. 

The  prisoners  were  immediately  brought  to  trial.     Leis* 

ler  and  Milbome,  with  six  others,  were  convicted  of  high 

treaflbn.     The  latter  were  reprieved,  but  Leisler  and  his 

L-in-law  were  less  fortunate.    The  governor  hesitated 

iefitroj  the  men  who  first  raised  the  standard  of  Wil- 

m  of  Orange  and  protestantism,  and  he  resolved  to  wait 

tne  royal  pleasure.    But  the  enemies  of  Leisler  were  bent 

on  his  4leath.     They  invited  Sloughter  to  a  feast,  and 

when  his  reason  was  drowned  in  his  cups,  he  was  pre* 

'    vailed  on  to  sign  the  death  warrant.     Before  he  recovered 

his  senses,  the  prisoners  were  ex^uted.    On  the  I6th  of 

May,  1691,   Leisler  and    Milbome  were  hanged.     The 

populace,  overawed  by  the  soldiery,  were  dreadfully  agi- 

'^      t«^  by  the  spectacle  of  the  execution.    The  shrieks  of 

/limiting  women  were  terrible  to  hear ;  and  torrents  of  rain, 

which  fell  at  the  time,  added  to  the  gloom  and  horror  of 

the  scene.    Wlien  Leisler  was  dead,  his  garments  were 

cut  in  pieces  by  the  crowd,  and  his  hair  was  divided  as 

the  precious  relics  of  a  martyr. 

Thus  perished  Jacob  Leisler,  a  victim  to  party  malig- 
nity. The  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  William  and 
Mary,  he  was  the  first  to  suffer  as  a  traitor.  The  appeal 
to  the  king,  which  had  been  denied  him  during  his  lifey 
was  prosecuted  after  his  death — by  his  8oa,    It  was  pro- 
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noiwced  that  the  forms  of  law  bad  not  been  violated  iti 
Iiiij  condemnation;  but  his  estate  was  restored  to  his 
family,  and  an  act  of  parliament  did  justice  to  his  memory 
by  reversing  the  attainder.  His  friends  afterwards  formed 
a  powerful,  and  ia  the  end  a  successful  party,  and  one  of 
his  principal  enemies  was  aAerwards  condemned  as  a  rebel 


and  a  traitor. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

The  Colonial  Gotcrnmcnts. — New  York — Origin  of  the  **  Nefro 
Plot " — Intrigues  of  the  Spaniards — Unquiet  condition  of  the  slaves—r 
Droubles  in  New  York — Panic  of  1741 — Apprehensions  of  a  plot — Ar^ 
rest  of  suspected  persons — The  Spanish  negroes — General  alarm-^ 
Confessions  extorted  from  the  prisoners — Trials  and  executions — Fta- 
lence  of  the  law  officers — Alarm  on  the  subject  of  popery — Trial  and 
execution  of  Ury,  the  Catholic — Alarm  of  a  plot  on  Long  Islandr-^ 
Progress  and  character  of  the  delusion — Remarks  on  domestic  slavery. 

Human  credulity  appears  to  lijp  everywhere  the  same, 
and  mankind,  a  prey  to  this  weakness,  nish  everywhere 
^into  the  same  extravagances.  The  delusion  of  the  Popish 
Plot  in  England  and  of  Witchcraft  in  Massachusetts,  was 
copied,  at  a  later  and  more  enlightened  period,  in  New 
York,  and  ran  through  the  same  phases  to  the  same  deplo- 
rable lengths.  In  the  year  1741,  the  city  of  New  York 
was  thrown  into  the  most  intense  excitement  and  alarm, 
by  the  rumor  of  a  plot  by  the  negro  population,  to  bum  the 
city  and  massacre  the  inhabitants.  The  fear  of  such  an 
event  had  some  foundation  in  the  fact,  that  negro  slavery, 
at  that  day,  was  attended  with  difficulties  and  dangers, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  since  ceased  to  exist 
Most  of  the  slaves  were  Africans  by  birth,  who  had  been 
violently  torn  from  their  native  land  and  reduced  to  servi- 
tude. Their  spirits  were  not  yet  entirely  subdued ;  ftnd  a 
race,  which  at  this  day  is  remarkable  for  implicit  obedi- 
ence and  quiet  submission,  were,  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
rude,  boisterous  and  vicious,  and  had  in  their  number 
many  restless  and  daring  spirits,  whose  influence  was 
justly  feared  by  the  white  population. 

There  had  been  frequent  insurrections  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.     The  Spanish  government  made  direct 
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efforts  to  induce  the  slaves  to  revolt.  Liberty  and  protpc- 
lion  had  been  proclaimed  to  all  fugitive  negroes  from  the 
English  by  the  governor  of  Florida,  and  he  had  actflally 
formed  a  regiment  from  the  negro  refiigees,  appointing  offi- 
cers from  among  themselves,  allowing  them  the  same  pay, 
and  clolliing  them  in  the  same  nniform  with  the  regidar 
troops  of  Spain.  In  1733,  a  serious  revolt  took  place  in 
South  Carolina,  and  a  large  number  of  the  insurgents  suf- 
fered the  last  infliction  of  human  power  and  vengeance. 

The  negroes  in  New  York  were  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  temptations  of  freedom.  They  became  more  intelli- 
gent than  those  in  the  interior,  and  their  passions  were 
inflamed  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders  of 
the  while  population.  As  early  as  1712,  there  had  beat 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  New  York,  wlio  fired  a 
house  and  murdered  several  citizens  before  they  were  dis-  J 
persed  by  the  soldiers.  Recollections  of  this,  and  a  geneisl  j 
distrust  of  the  negro  population,  rendered  the  citizens  o~ 
that  city  peculiarly  suspicious  of  their  movements; 
when,  in  1741,  the  cry  was  raised  of  a  negbo  plot,  thei 
ensued  a  scene  of  confusion  and  alarm,  of  folly,  frenzy  and 
injustice,  which  scarcely  has  been  surpassed  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

la  February  of  that   year,  the  house  of  a  merchant, 
named  Hogg,  was  robbed,  and  suspicions  were  entertained  j 
of  John  Hughson,  who  kept  a  low  tavern  where  negroes 
were  in  the  habit  of  resorting.    This  man  had  an  indented 
servant,  Mary  Burton  by  name,  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  gave  information  against  him,  and  he  confessed  that 
a  part  of  the  goods  were  brought  to  his  house,  which  he 
delivered  up  to  the  magistrate.     Peggy  Carey,  a  woman 
of  infamous  character,  was  also  implicated  in  the  robbery, 
uid  was  committed  to  prison.     Soon  after  these  occur- 
rences, the  government  house  in  the  fort  was  discovered  J 
to  be  on  fire,  at  midday,  and  was  burnt,  together  with  the  J 
king's  chapel,  the  secretary's  oiBce,  the  barracks,  and  the  | 
stable.     The  fire  was  satisfactorily  enough  accounted  for,' 
but  other  fires  occurring  in  quick  succession,  on  different  1 
days,  and  some  of  them  being  undoubtedly  the  work  (rfj 
incendiaries,  great  alarm  was  excited. 
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It  happened  that  a  Spanish  vessel,  partly  manned  witU 
negroes,  had  previously  been  brought  into  New  York  as  a 
pri^  and  all  tbb  men  had  been  condemned  as  slaves  m 
the  court  of  admiralty,  and  were  sold  at  vendue.  "Now 
these  men  had  the  impudence  to  say,  notwithstanding  they 
were  black,  that  they  were  freemen  in  their  own  country, 
and  to  grumble  at  their  hard  usage  in  being  sold  for 
slaves."  One  of  them  had  been  bought  by  the  owner  of  a 
house  in  which  fire  was  discovered,  and  a  cry  was  raised 
among  the  people,  "the  Spanish  negroes,  the  Spanish! 
take  up  the  Spanish  negroes  !"  They  were  immediately 
incarcerated,  and  a  fire  occtirring  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  the  rumor  became  general,  that  the  slaves  in  a 
body  were  concerned  in  these  wicked  attempts  to  burn  the 
city. 

The  miUtary  were  turned  out,  and  sentries  were  posted 
in  every  part  of  the  city,  wliile  there  was  a  general  search 
of  the  houses,  and  an  examination  of  suspicious  persons. 
The  lieutenant  governor,  at  the  request  of  the  city  authori- 
ties, offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  and  a  full 
pardon  to  any  free  white  person  who  should  discover  the 
men  concerned  in  these  incendiary  acts ;  and  freedom 
with  a  reward  of  twenty  poimds  to  any  slave  who  should 
make  the  same  discovery.  The  offer  was  tempting,  and, 
at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  superior  court,  Mary  Burton, 
tlie  servant  of  Hughson,  made  a  statement  before  ths 
grand  jury,  to  the  effect,  that  three  negroes,  Caisar,  Prince  , 
and  Cuffee,  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  her  master's,  and 
had  made  a  plan  to  bum  the  whole  city  and  massacre  the 
inhabitants.  She  had  seen  a  large  number  of  negroes  at 
the  same  place,  who  were  all  in  the  conspiracy,  and  there 
were  in  her  master's  house  a  quantity  of  fire-arms.  The 
only  wliite  persons  concerned  were  her  master,  his  wife, 
and  Peggy  Carey.  The  former  was  to  be  king,  and  Cfesai 
was  to  be  governor.  At  one  of  the  meetings  she  heard 
Cuffee  say,  "  that  a  great  many  people  had  too  much,  and 
others  too  little;"  and  he  Intimated  that  such  an  unequal 
state  of  things  should  not  long  continue. 

When  this  statement  was  made  known  to  the  courty,  J 


tliey  immeiiiately  summoned  all  d|^l'ivyei8  m  the  cily  lo 
consult  upon  the  measures  most  propertcaki^op^  ttf|his 
emergency.  "  By  a  law  of  the  colony,  n^roeMnigM  be 
tried  for  any  offence  in  a  summary  way  -f^fifat,  as  this 
was  a  plot  in  which  white  people  were  confederated  with 
them,  and  most  probably  were  the  first  movers  and  sedu- 
cers of  the  slaves,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  deeper 
design  than  the  slaves  themselves  were  capable  of;  and  it 
was  judged  most  advisable  that  it  should  be  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  supreme  court."  Accordingly,  application 
was  made  to  the  lieutenant  governor  for  an  ordinance  to 
enlarge  the  term  of  the  supreme  court ;  and  the  bar  unan- 
imously offered  their  assistance  on  every  trial,  in  their 
turn,  "as  this  was  conceived  to  be  a  matter  that  not  only 
affected  the  city,  but  the  whole  province." 

Meanwhile  the  examinations  and  confessions  were  ia- 
creasing  every  day.  Peggy  Carey,  the  wretched  prostitute, 
being  implicated,  was  examined  by  the  judges  in  prison. 
She  was  promised  pardon  and  reward  if  she  would  confess 
and  expose  the  rest;  but  she  said,  "that  if  she  should 
accuse  anybody  of  any  such  thing,  she  must  accuse  inno- 
cent persons,  and  wrong  her  own  soul ;"  and  she  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  fires.  But  upon  being  convicted  as  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  she  "  seemed  to  think  it  high  time 
lo  do  somelhmg  to  recommend  herself  to  mercy,"  and 
made  a  vohtntary  confession,  in  which  she  changed  the 
•cene  of  the  plot  from  Hughson's  to  John  Romrae's,  a  shoe- 
maker, and  the  keeper  of  a  low  tavern,  where  she  said 
several  negroes  used  to  meet,  lo  whom  Roinme  adminis- 
tered an  oath ;  and  they  were  to  attempt  to  burn  the  ciiy, 
but  if  they  did  not  succeed,  they  were  to  steal  alt  they 
could,  and  he  was  to  carry  them  to  a  strange  country  and 
give  them  their  hberty.  All  the  slaves  mentioned  by  her 
were  immediately  arrested.  Romme  absconded,  but  was 
afterwards  taken  in  New  Jersey. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1741,  the  negro  slaves,  Uuack 
and  Cuffee,  were  brought  to  trial  before  the  supreme  court, 
on  a  charge  of  a  conspiracy  lo  murder  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  New  York.     The  principal  evidence  against 
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Ihem  came^in'JVIarjI^rton.     There  was  also  some  evi- 
det^  againsftuie 


beis  of  the^i^ 
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negroes.     The  prisoners  had  no 
R  attorney  genera!,  assisted  by  two  mem- 
.ppeared  against  them.     The  evidence  had 
htllc  consi^t^cy,  and  was  ^tremely  loose  aiid  general. 
Th«  arginnents  of  the'  lawyers  were  chiefly  declamatory 
resp*tmg  the  horrible  plot,  of  tRe  existence  of  which,  how- 
ever, no  sufficient  evidence  was  introduced.     "  The  mon- 
strous ingratitude  of  this  black  tribe,"  was  the  language 
of  one  of  them,  in  addres^g  the  jury,  "  is  what  exceed- 
ingly aggravates  their  guilt.     Their  slavery  among  us  is 
generally  softened  with  great  indulgence.     They  live  with- 
out care;  and  are  commonly  better  clothed  and  fed,  and 
put  to  less  labor,  llian  the  poor  of  most  Christian  countriea. 
But  notwithstanding  all  the  kindness  and  tenderness  with  | 
which  they  Iiave  been  treated  amongst  us,  yet  this  is  the  1 
second  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  that  this  brutish  and  ] 
bloody  species  of  mankind  have  made  within  one  age.^  ] 
The  prisoners  were  immediately  convicted,  and  were  sea 
teticed1>y  oue  of  tlie  court,  in  a  brutal  address,  which  ii 
singularly  indicative  of  the  general  excitement  on  the  sub^  J 
ject,  to  be  burut  to  death.     "You  that  were  for  destroyii^g 
us  without  mercy,"  he  said,  "you  abject  wretches,  tlUL^ 
outcasts  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  treated  here  with  .' 
tenderness  and  humanity;  and,  I  wish  I  could  not  say,  with 
loo  great  indulgence,  for  you  have  grown  wanton  with 
excess  of  liberty,  and  yonr  idleness  has  proved  your  ruia, 
having  given  you  the  opportunities  of  forming  this  viUan- 
ous  and  detestable  conspiracy.     What  hopes  can  you  have 
of  mercy  in  the  other  world ;  for  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  rightl"  and  he  urged  them  to  confess,  as 
affording  the  only  hope  of  mercy. 

The  prisoners  protested  their  innocence,  andutlerly  denied 
any  knowledge  of  any  plot  whatever ;  but  when  they  W' 
taken  out  to  execution,  the  poor  creatures  were  much  t 
rified ;  the  officers  again  endeavored  to  persuade  them  II 
confess,  and  after  they  were  chained  to  the  stake,  : 
executioner  was  ready  to  apply  the  torch,  they  admitted 
all  that  was  required  of  them.    An  attempt  w 
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to  procure  a  reprieve,  but  a.  great  u^titude  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  executions,  and  the^xckement  was  so  ^at, 
that  it  was  considered  impossible  to  return  the  prison^  to 
prison.     They  were  accordingly  burned  at  the  stake.     Al- 
though Hughson  and  his  wife  had  already  been  tried,  and 
were  under  sentence  of  death  for  the  felony  of  receiving 
stolen  goods,  it  was  determined  to  bring  them  to  another 
trial  for  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.     Accordingly, 
on  the  4lh  of  June,  1741,  Hughson,  Ms  wife,   his  daugh- 
ter, and  Peggy  Carey,  were  placed  at  the  bar  for  triaL 
Mary  Burton  was  at  hand  with  her  tales,  and  Arthur  Price, 
a  thief  and  an  infamous  character,  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  magistrates  to  go  to  Sarah  Hughson  and  endeavor 
to  make  her  accuse  her  father  and  mother,  related  a  con- 
versation he  pretended  to  have  had  with  her.     The  pri»»  i 
oners  had  no  counsel,  and  almost  every  member  of  the  bas  J 
appeared  against  them.     The  attorney  generaMtaiade  aa 
address  to  the  jury,  which  was  full  of  outrageous  invectives 
against  Hughson.     "  Such  a  monster,"  he  said,  '*  will  this 
Hughson  appear  before  you,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  plun- 
der he  expected  by  setting  in  flames  the  king's  house,  and  _ 
this  whole  city,  he,  remorseless  he !  counselled  and  encDuc>  i 
aged  the  committing  of  all  these  most  astonishing  deeds  of 
darkness,  cruelty  and  inhumanity — infamous   Hughson  I   I 
Gentlemen,  this  is  that  Hughson,  whose  name  and  most  I 
detestable  conspiracies  will  no  doubt  be  had  in  everlasting,J 
remembrance,  to  his  elernal  reproach,  and  stand  recordet' 
.  to  the  latest  posterity.     This  is  the  man !     This,  that  grai 
incendiary ! — that  arch-rebel  against  God,  his  king, 
his  country ! — that  devil  incarnate,  and  chief  agent  of  the  ' 
Abaddon  of  the  infernal  pit  and  regions  of  darkness." 

The  prisoners  severally  and  solemnly  protested  their  in- 
nocence, declared  that  what  the  witnesses  had  said  against 
them  was  false,  and  called  upon  God  to  witness  their  as*  j 
severations.     They  were  all  found  guilty,  and  were  e 
tonced  to  be  hanged.    "  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  judge^  j 
in  pronouncing  sentence,  "  when  I  reflect  on  the  disorders, 
confusion,  desolation  and  havoc,  which  ihe  effect  of  yonc  fl 
moat  wicked,  most  detestable,  and  diabolical  e 
20 
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have  produced,  had  a|  the  hand  of  our  great  and  good 
GoAinierposed,  it  shocks  Ine;  and  you,  who  would  have 
buM  and  destroyed  without  mercy,  ought  to  be  served  in 
a  hke  manner." 

The  daughter  of  Hughson  confessed,  and  was  saved. 
Peggy  Carey  had  confessed,  but  rctracled,  and  said  that 
what  she  had  confessed  was  a  gross  prevarication,  and  that 
she  had  sworn  falsely  against  those  she  accused.  She  was 
accordingly  executed.  On  the  evening  before  her  death, 
she  sent  for  one  of  the  judges,  and  reiterated  to  him  her 
statement  that  she  had  foresworn  herself  in  regard  to  the 
plot.  Hughson  and  his  wife  asserted  their  innocence  to 
the  last  and  were  executed.  When  the  three  came  to  die, 
Uughson  seemed  to  expect  a  rescue.  His  wife  was  sense- 
less, and  Peggy  Carey  met  her  fate  with  less  composure 

.  than  either  of  the  others. 

Mean^raile  the  trials  were  prosecuted  with  all  possible 
vigor.  On  the  Sth  of  June  six  negroes  were  condemned 
to  be  chained  to  a  stake  and  burned,  On  the  lOlh  of  June, 
four  more  negroes  were  tried,  convicted,  and  subsequently 
received  the  same  sentence.  One  of  them  immediately 
made  a  confession  in  court,  implicating  a  large  number  of 
negroes.  On  the  13th  of  June,  five  more  were  con- 
victed, and,  on  the  15lh  of  the  same  month,  were  sen- 
tenced to  death.  On  the  17th  of  Jime,  five  of  tha 
Spanish  negroes  were  brought  to  trial.  By  a  law  of  the 
province,  the  testimony  of  slaves  could  only  be  used  against 
each  other,  and  it  was  used  in  the  present  instance;  but 
the  prisonerscomplained  bitterly  of  the  injuslicc  done  them, 

■insisting  that  they  were  freemen  in  their  own  country. 
The  court  decided,  however,  that  they  were  slaves,  an^ 
the  evidence  of  slaves  was  properly  used  against  them. 
They  were  all  condemned.  On  the  19th  of  June,  the 
lieutenant  governor  offered  a  full  pardon  to  all  who  would 
make  confession  before  the. 1st  of  July.  The  poor  negroes, ' 
being  extremely  terrified,  were  anxious  to  take  the  onlj^ 
avenue  of  safety  that  was  ofiered,  and  each  strove  to  tell  a 
story  as  ingenious  and  horrible  as  he  could  manufacture. 
"Now,"  says  the  historian  of  the  plot,  "many  negroei 
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began  to  squeak,  in  order  to  lay  hqld  of  the  benefit  of  thf^ 
proclamation.     Some  who  had  been  apprehended,  but  not 
indicted,  and  many  who  had  been  indicted  and  arraijped, 
who  had  pleaded  not  guilty,  were  disposed  to  retract  their 
pleas  and  plead  guilty,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy 
of  the  court."     In  one  week  after  tlie  proclamation,  tliere 
were   thirty   additional  slaves    accused,   and   before   the 
15lh  of  July,  forty-six  negroes,  on  their  arraignment  at 
diOerent  times,    pleaded  guilty.     Suspected   slaves   were 
daily  arrested,  until,  at  length,  the  prisons  became  so  full 
tliat   there  nus  danger  of  disease,  and  the  court  again  . 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  wh( 
agreed  to  bear  their  respective  shares  in  the  fatigue  of  thvfl 
several  prosecutions. 

The  terrible  cry  of  popert  was  now  raised,  which  strutj 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  all,  and  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  aol 
amiable  and  interesting  clergyman,  of  whose  innocence 
there   can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt,   so  absurd  was  tlis 
charge  against  hlin,  and  so  feebly  was  it  supported. 
was  John  Ury,  the  son  of  a  former  secretary  of  the  Soiiffl^ 
Sea  Company,  a    non-juring   clergyman,  and  a  man  of 
education.     He  came  to   New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  a  school.     When  he  was  arrested  he  denied  ail 
knowledge  of  any  plot,  or  even  of  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied against  him;  but  Mary  Burton,  and  William  Kane,  a 
soldier  who  had  himself  been  accused  and  escaped  by  con- 
fession, tcstifletl  positively,  that  Ury  was  in  the  habit  (ME,n 
meeting  the  negroes  at  Hiighson's,  and  he  was  cor 
to   prison.      His  trial   took   place  on    the   29th  of  July|l 
1741,  before  the  supreme   court.     He  was  charged  wid|l 
zing  counselled,  abetted,  and  procured  a  negro  slav^fl 
named  Quack,  to  set  fire  to  the  king's  house  in  the  fort.    JC| 
second  indictment  charged,  that  being  a  priest,  made  b 
authority  of  the  pretended  see  of  Rome,  he  came  into  tiift^ 
•  province  and  city  of  New  York  after  the  time  limited  by  a 
law  against  Jesuits  and  popi^  priests.     He  pleaded  noil 
guilty,  but  in  spite  of  lus  solemn  asseverations  of  his  iimo-  f 
cence,  and  the  de6ciency  of  all  reasonable  evidence  againal  I 
him,  so  strong  was  tlie  infatuation  under  which  the  peopled 
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labored,  that  the  jury,  without  hesitation,  pronounced  hini 
guilty,  and  he  was  executed  on  the  29th  of  August,  1741. 
He  ^ed  with  finnness  and  composure,  protestiug  his  innc 
ccnce  to  the  last. 

After  the  execution  of  Uiy,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  was  observed  by  public  command,  "  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  majesty's  subjects  here  from  the  destruc- 
tion wherewith  they  were  so  generally  threatened  by  the, 
lale  execrable  conspiracy."     But  the  public  mind  was  at 
rest  for  a  short  time  only.     A  few  negroes  in  Queen's 
county,  on  Long  Island,  having  formed  thcMBelvcs  into  a 
military  company,  for  amusement  on  the  Cliristmas  holi- 
days, a  letter  was  written  to  the  authorities  there  by  the 
attorney  general,  and  the  slaves  were  severely  chastised 
"for  this  daring  piece  of  insolence."     The  cry  of  anew 
plot  was  immediately  raised,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  several  slaves,  one  oCwhom  was  executed.     Tlie  excite- 
ment soon,  however,  subsided,  and  the  prosecutions  were     J 
becoming  unpopular,  more  especially  as  Mary  Burton,  the    I 
common  informer,  began  to  give  out  intimations  agaitut    I 
people  of  consequence  in   the  city.     The  last  act  of  the  ^ 
tragedy  was  the  payment  to  this  wretched  creature,  by  the  ^ 
city  authorities,  of  the  reward  of  one  himdred  pounds,  ori-    1 
ginally  offered  to  any  one  who  would  disclose  the  plot.  I 

The  whole  number  of  persons  taken  into  custody,  on  su»-  I 
picion  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  was  over  one  I 
hundred  and  fifty.  Of  these,  four  white  persons  were  1 
hanged ;  eleven  negroes  were  burnt,  eighteen  were  hanged,  I 
and  fifty  were  transported  and  sold,  principally  to  the  West  I 
Indies.  Several  persons  who  were  suspected  made  their  I 
escape  out  of  the  colony.  m 

Thus  ended  the  famous  negro  plot  of  New  York.  tJpc^l 
a  review  of  the  evidence,  as  reported  by  one  who  hai^fl 
implicit  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  bum  thd^j 
city  and  murder  the  inhabitants,  we  have  no  difficulty  in^J 
pronouncing  the  whole  thing  to  have  been  a  complete  deluiia 
sion.  The  numerous  contradictions,  the  glaring  iiiriiirii  iH 
tenciea  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  monstrous  perversions  of  M 
law  and  evidence  on  tlie  part  of  the  magistrates,  render  I 


argument  upon  the  subject  entirely  unnecessary ;  and  it  u 
gratifying  to  know,  that  the  people  of  that  day  did  not  all 
of  them  approve  of  the  acts  of  folly,  injustice  and  cruelty 
with  which  this  supposed  conspiracy  was  attended.  "  There^ 
are,"  exclaims  the  historian  of  the  plot,  "some  wanton, 
wrong-headed  persons,  who  lake  the  Uberty  lo  arraign  th« 
justice  of  the  proceedings,  and  set  up  their  private  opinions 
in  superiority  to  the  court  and  grand  jury,  and  declare  with 
no  small  assurance  that  there  was  no  plot  at  all ! " 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  accomit  for  this  delusion.  It  was 
the  natural  r^^lt  of  the  condition  of  society  at  that  day. 
Domestic  slj^Vy,  founded  in  wrong  and  injustice,  must 
always  be  attended  with  peculiar  evils,  even  in  its  most 
mitigated  form,  and  it  is  a  question  of  no  easy  solution, 
whether  the  master  or  the  slave  sutfers  most  from  its  influ- 
ence. Unrestrained  control  and  passive  submission  are 
equally  injurious  to  the  human  character.  While  the  slav» 
is  kept  at  the  level  of  the  mere  briTte,  the  master  finds  his 
safety  only  in  the  restraint  of  brute  force,  and  habits  of 
distrust  and  jealousy  are  naturally  engendered.  Servile 
insurrections,  llie  most  dreadful  of  any  which  history 
(^records,  create  alarm  and  consternation,  which  no  open 
and  avowed  enemy  can  accomplish.  The  people  feel  that 
their  enemies  are  vithia  ^leir  bosom.  7^e  terror  of  each 
man  becomes  a  source  of  terror  to  every  other;  and,  a 
universal  panic  being  diffused,  reason  and  «rgument,  com-^. 
men  sense,  and  common  humanity,  lose  all  their  influence. 

Domestic  slavery  had,  in  a  measure,  been  forced  upon 
the  American  colonies  against  their  will.  In  New  York, 
at  the  period  referred  to,  the  system  existed  in  its  least 
mitigated  form,  and  the  severest  laws  were  necessary  to 
keep  the  slaves,  who  composed  one  sixth  of  the  population, 
in  subjection.  They  could  not  be  witnesses  against  a  free 
man ;  they  were  incapable  of  purchasing  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe ;  they  were  pimiabable  by  their  masters  to  any  extent 
short  of  life  or  limb;  as  often  as  three  of  them  were  found 
together,  they  were  punishable  with  forty  lashes  on  the 
bare  bwk,  and  the  same  legal  liabiUty  attended  the  walk- 
ing wim  a£|iif)  out  of  tbe  master's  ground  without  a  per- 
—  ■   20* 
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mit ;  and  two  justices  might  inflict  any  puiiisbment,  short 
of  death  or  amputation,  for  a  blovr  or  the  smallest  assault 
upon  a  Christian  or  a  Jew. 
_  Not  with  Stan  diug  these  severe  regulations,  the  slaves  were 
a  source  of  constant  anxiety  and  suspicion  to  the  white 
population.  While  the  people  were  in  this  timorous  and 
jealous  disposition,  the  cry  of  plot,  all  on  a  sudden,  struck 
iheir  ears ;  they  were  awakened  from  a  slumber,  and,  Jike 
men  aSrightod,  and  in  the  dark,  they  took  every  figure  for 
a  spectre. 


I 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

Inmik  Wam  at  thi  South. — Disaffection  nf  the  Tuntororea — Seltts' 
menls  of  the  Palatines — Capture  of  De  Grqffenreid  and  Lmnson — Mar- 
ker of  Laason — War  uiith  the  Tuscararas  and  Cnrees — DeeastalioK 
ofNortJi  Ca^^w — Expedition  agaiitM  the  entmy  on  the  Noise — Inter' 
nal  dissension!  in  North  Carolina — Paaficalion—Uenewal  of  the  loor 
— Deplorable  stale  of  the  country — Divisions  among  the  Tusraroras — 
Moore's  erpediiion — Defeat  of  the  Indians — The  Tuscarurat  expslled 
from  the  country  and  join  the  Five  Notions  of  Neta  York — Revival  of 
trade  in  North  Carolina — Condition  of  the  Indian  tribes — War  mith 
the  Yamasscet —  General  eonfederory  of  the  Indians — Massacre  at  Poco- 
taligo  and  Goose  Creek — Expedition  of  GonemoT  Craven — Battle  of 
the  Salhehalrhie — Defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Yamassees — Reuobttion  in 
Carolina — The  colony   made   a  royal  province — Insurrection  of  the 

7  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,.the  southern 
colonies  were  desolated  by  Indian  wars.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Tuscaroras  had  become  indignant  at  the  encroachments 
of  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  who  had  made  grants  of 
their  land  to  a  body  of  German  emigrants.  These  were 
ihs  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate,  whose  coun- 
try had  been  so  wantonly  laid  waste  by  order  of  Louvois, 
the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  In  171 1,  two  of  the  principal 
persons  of  Carolina,  De  Graffenreid  and  Lawson,  ascended 
the  river  Neuse  in  a  boat,  to  discover  how  far  it  was  navi- 
gable, and  make  explorations  along  its  banks.  A  party  of 
sixty  Indians  made  them  prisoners,  and  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  Tuscarora  chief.  He  assembled  a 
large  oouncil  of  the  principal  Indians  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  a  formal  complaint  was  made  before 
them,  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  Carolina,  and 
especially  of  the  severity  of  Lawson,  who  was  surveyor 
general,  and,  baring  marked  out  the  lots  for  the  settlers, 
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was  considered  by  the  Indians  as  the  man  who  had  sold 
their  land.  After  a  discussion  of  two  days,  the  death 
of  the  prisoners  was  decreed.  A  large  fire  was  kindled; 
a  ring  was  drawn  round  the  victims,  and  strewn  with 
flowers.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  esecuiion,  a 
council  assembled  anew.  Round  the  white  men  sat  the 
chiefs  in  two  rows;  behind  them  were  three  hundred 
Indians  engaged  in  festive  dances.  Lawson  was  burnt 
at  the  stake,  but  Graflenreid,  as  the  great  chieftain  of 
the  Palatines,  on  pledging  the  people  to  neutrality,  and 
promising  to  occupy  no  land  wiihont  the  consent  of  the 
tribe,  was  sntfered,  after  a  captivity  of  ^e  weeks,  "to 
return  through  the  woods  on  foot.  On  reaching  the  settle- 
ments, he  found  them  ravaged  by  Indian  hostilities.  On 
the  22d  of  September,  1711,  bands  of  Tuscaroras  and  Co- 
rees,  actmg  in  concert,  approached  the  scattered  cabins 
along  the  Roanoke  and  Pamlico  Sound.  As  night  came 
on,  a  whoop  from  a  warrior  called  his  fierce  associates 
from  the  woods,  to  commence  the  indiscriminate  car- 
nage. All  was  bloodshed,  fire  and  desolation.  The  sav- 
ages, with  the  tomahawk  in  one  hand,  and  the  lighted 
pine-knot  in  the  other,  pursued  the  wretched  inhabitants 
through  the  forests  and  over  the  plains.  The  whole  region 
about  Albemarle  Somid  was  laid  waste,  and  the  savages 
did  not  desist  from  slaughter  till  they  were  disabled  by 
fatigue. 

Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
English,  and  the  Carolinians  engaged  their  assistance  in 
the  war.  A  body  of  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Catawbas  and 
Yamassees,  accompanied  by  a  small  detachment  of  militia, 
marched  against  the  enemy,  who  were  intrenched  in  a 
rude  fortification  on  the  banks  of  the  Neuse.  Siege  was 
laid  to  this  place;  but  Carolina  was  disturbed  by  internal 
factions,  and  even  the  imminent  danger  of  a  savage  war 
had  not  mused  the  inhabitants  to  harmonious  action. 
Bitter  animosities  subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  and 
the  proprietaries,  and  the  public  affairs  were  embarrassed 
to  such  a  degree,  that  Barnwell,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition   against   the  Indians,  could  only  negotiate  a 
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treaty  of  peace.  The  militia  of  South  Carolina,  on  their 
teturn,  violated  the  treaty,  enslaving  the  itihabitants  of  vil- 
lages, which  should  have  been  safe  under  its  guarantees. 
Tlie  consequence  was,  that  the  war  was  immediately 
renewed,  and  fire  and  massacre  again  desolated 
country. 

The  Carolinas  were  now  in  a  deplorable  conditioiL. 
The  settlements  were  impoverished  or  ruined,  and  a  gene- 
ral disaffection  and  distrust  existed  toward  the  govern- 
ment. To  add  to  the  general  calamity,  in  the  autumn  of 
1712,  the  yellow  fever  broke  out,  and  raged  in  its  most 
malignant  form.  The  country  south  of  Pamlico  Sound 
seemed  destined  to  become  once  more  a  wilderness.  But 
a  new  levy  was  made  of  the  Indian  allies,  and  the  inhab- 
itants succeeded,  at  length,  in  effecting  a  disunion  among 
the  Tuscaroras.  A  strong  army  of  the  Soutli  Carolinian 
tribes,  and  a  few  militia,  under  the  command  of  James 
Moore,  took  the  field,  in  March,  1713,  and  ptirsued  the 
enemy  to  their  fort  on  the  Neuse,  which  was  besieged  and 
captured,  with  eight  himdred  prisoners.  The  inhabitants 
now  entered  into  the  war  with  more  spirit  and  good  wil^i 
The  savages  were  chased  across  the  lakes  and  swampu 
with  the  help  of  the  friendly  Indians,  who  were  paid 
prisoners  and  scalps.  The  Tuscaroras,  finding  no  rest  in 
tbia  quarter,  abandoned  their  old  brniting-groimds,  and 
migrated  to  the  nei^borhood  of  the  Oneida  lake,  wher* 
they  were  welcomed  by  their  kindred  of  the  Iroquois,  and, 
admitted  inio  their  confederacy,  as  the  Sixth  Nation.  A.. 
small  number  of  this  tribe  continued  at  peace  with  the 
English,  and  remained  in  a  single  settlement  in  Carolina. 

The  prospect  of  a  lasting  peace  occasioned  a  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  Indian  trade  of  Carolina.  Favored  by  the 
mild  climate,  the  traders  had  their  storehouses  among  the 
Chickasaws,  and  near  the  Natchez  ;  and,  by  intimidation 
rather  than  by  good  will,  gained  admission  even  into  the 
villages  of  the  Choctaws.  Still  more  intimate  were  their 
commercial  -relations  with  the  branches  of  the  Muscogees, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  llie  province,  especially  with 
the  Yamassees,  who,  from   impatience  at   the   attemg 
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made  lo  convert  them  to  Christianity,  had  deserted  their 
old  abodes  la  Florida,  and  planted  themselves  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Carolina.  The  tribes  of  Carolina  had 
been  regarded  as  an  inoffetisive  and  peaceable  race.  They 
were  very  largely  in  debt  for  the  advances  which  had 
been  made  to  them,  and  the  traders  began  lo  be  hard  upon 
them  for  their  pay.  The  French  in  Louisiana  incited  the 
Choctaws  to  hostihties,  and  the  English  were  driven  from 
their  villages.  The  whole  Indian  world,  from  Mobile  near 
to  Cape  Fear,  was  in  commotion.  TheYamassees  renewed 
their  friendly  relations  with  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Augus- 
tine; they  won  the  alliance  of  the  Catawbas  and  the 
Cherokees,  and  their  messenger,  with  "the  bloody  stick," 
made  his  way  through  flowering  groves  to  the  new  towns 
of  the  Apalachicola  emigrants  on  the  Savannah,  to  the 
ancient  villages  of  the  lichees,  and  to  the  rivers  along 
which  the  various  tribes  of  the  Muscogces  had  their  dwell- 
ings. A  general  war  against  the  English  was  determined 
on,  but  the  rising  was  delayed  till  the  deliberations  of  the 
grand  council  of  the  Creeks  should  be  finished,  and  the 
emblem  of  war  returned.  ^ 

The  war  burst  out  in  1715.  Early  in  the  spring  the  de- 
meanor of  the  Yamassecs  was  observed  to  assume  a  hostile 
and  meoffing  aspect.  On  the  morning  of  Good  Friday, 
they  fall  upon  the  traders  at  Pocotaligo,  and  commenced  a 
general  massacre.  One  boy  escaped  into  the  forest,  and, 
after  wandering  nine  days,  reached  a  garrison.  Seaman 
Burroughs,  a  strong  man  and  a  swift  runner,  broke  through 
the  ranks  of  the  Indian  assailants,  and,  though  hotly  pur- 
sued and  twice  wounded,  by  running  ten  miles,  and  swim- 
ming one,  he  reached  Port  Royal  and  alarmed  the  town. 
The  inhabitants,  some  in  canoes,  and  some  on  board  a 
ship,  which  chanced  to  be  in  the  harbor,  escaped  to 
.Charleston.  At  a  plantation  on  Goose  Creek,  seventy 
whites  and  forty  faitliful  negroes,  being  protected  by  a 
breastwork,  determined  to  maintain  their  post;  but,  on  the 
first  attack,  their  courage  failed  them,  and  they  agreed  to 
surrender.  The  instant  they  fell  into  the  power  of  th* 
enemy,  all  were  barbarously  murdered. 
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Govemor  Craveiii  firom  North  Carolina,  at  the  head  of 
one  thousand  men,  marched  agamst  the  savages.  He  dis- 
covered several  small  parties,  who  fled  before  him.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  Salkehatchie,  he  found  them  all 
assembled,  and  there  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was 
fought  The  whites  were  victorious,  and  compelled  the 
enemy  to  leave  the  province.  ^  Most  of  them  fled  to  Florida, 
and  were  kindly  received  by  the  Spaniards.  This  put  a 
finishing  stroke  to  Indian  hostilities  in  the  Carolinas. 

The  war  with  the  Yamassees  was  followed  by  a  do- 
mestic revolution.  In  1719,  at  a  general  review  of  the 
mihtia  at  Charleston,  occasioned  by  a  threatened  invasion 
of  the  colony  firom  Florida,  the  officers  and  soldiers  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  compact,  to  support  each  other  in 
resisting  the  tyranny  of  the  proprietors ;  and  the  assembly, 
which  was  then  in  session,  requested  the  governor,  by  a 
respectful  address,  to  consent  to  administer  the  government 
in  the  king's  name.  He  refused,  and  by  proclamation 
dissolved  the  assembly.  The  members  immediately  met, 
and  elected  Colonel  James  Moore  their  governor.  He  was 
a  bold  man,  and  exceedingly  well  qualified  for  a  popular 
%ader,  in  a  turbulent  season.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

The  conduct  of  the  proprietors  and  people  was  brought 
before  his  majesty's  council.  After  a  full  hearing,  it  was 
decided,  that  both  colonies  should  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown. 

In  1738,  a  disturbance  was  created  among  the  negroes 
in  South  Carolina.  A  number  of  them  assembled  at  Stono, 
surprised  and  killed  two  white  men,  who  had  the  charge 
of  a  warehouse,  from  which  they  took  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. They  then  chose  a  captain,  and  with  drums  pro- 
ceeded southward,  burning  every  house,  and  killing  all 
the  whites  that  fell  in  their  way,  and  compelled  all  the 
negroes  to  join  them.  Governor  Bull,  who  was  returning 
from  the  southward,  accidentally  met  them,  hastened  out 
of  the  way  and  spread  the  alarm. 

The  news  soon  reached  Wiltown,  where  a  large  congre- 
gation were  attending  divine  service.     The  men,  according 
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to  Ihc  law,  brought  their  arms  to  the  place  of  worstup,  and 
marched  directly  in  quest  of  the  negroes.  "While,  in  an 
open  field,  they  were  dancing  with  frantic  exultation  at 
their  late  success,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
whites;  a  number  were  killed,  some  fled,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  taken.  They  who  had  been  compelled  to 
join  them  were  pardoned;   but  all  the  leaders  suflered 
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Thg  British  empire  in  the  west  advanced  now  with 
rapid  strides  towards  wealth,  power  and  consoHdaiioii,  In 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  whole  coast  of  North 
America,  from  tlie  Bay  of  Fiindy  to  Florida,  was  marked  by 
prosperous  and  thriving  settlements.  Peace,  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  revived  the  youthful  maritime  enterprise  of  Maine, 
and  its  settlements  began  to  obtain  a  fixed  prosperity. 
The  French,  just  before  occupying  Crown  Point,  pitched 
their  tenls  on  the  opposite  eastern  shore,  in  the  township 
of  Addison,  Vermont,  But  already,  in  1724,  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  had  established  Fort  Dunnuer,  on 
the  site  of  Brattleborough ;  and  thus,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  after  the  inroad  of  Champlain,  a  settlement 
of  civilized  man  was  made  in  Vermont.  That  Fort  Dnra- 
mer  was  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  was  not  ijues- 
tioned  by  the  French ;  for  the  fort  at  Saybrook,  according 
to  the  French  rule,  gave  to  England  the  whole  basin  of 
the  river.  Of  Connecticut,  )Jie  swarming  population  spread 
over  alt  its  soil,  and  occupied  even  its  hills ;  for  its  whole 
extent  was  protected  against  the  desolathig  inroads  of  sav- 
ages. The  wJfinh  policy  of  its  governors  and  its  royalist 
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party  delayed  the  increase  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
as  the  lapd  of  promise,  was  still  the  lefuge  of  the  op' 
pressed.  We  shall  "soon  have  a  (ierman  colony,"  wrote 
Logan,  ill  1726,  "so  many  thousands  of  Palntines  arc 
already  in  the  country,"  Nor  did  tho  southwest  range  of. 
mountains,  from  the  James  to  the  Potomac,  fail  to  become 
occupied  by  emigrants,  and  enlivened  by  county  courts; 
and,  in  17J2,  the  valley  of  Virginia  received  white  inhabi- 
tants. There  were  no  European  selllemenls,  even  in  Car- 
olina, on  streams  that  flow  westward.  In  that  colony  the 
abodes  of  civilized  man  reached  scarcely  a  hundred  miles 
from  tho  Atlantic;  the  more  remote  ones  were  made  by 
herdsmen,  who  pastured  beeves  upon  canes  and  natural 
grasses;  and  the  cattle,  hardly  kept  from  running  wild, 
were  now  and  then  ralhed  at  central  "  Cowpens." 

While  the  Palatinate  poured  forth  its  sons  from  their 
devastated  fields, — while  the  Scotch,  who  had  made  a 
sojourn  in  Ireland,  crowding  to  America,  established  them- 
selves as  freeholders  iu  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
States, — the  progress  of  colonization  was  mainly  due  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  descendants  of  former  settlers. 
At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  inhabitants  in  all  the  colonics 
could  not  have  been  far  from  four  hundred  thousand. 
Before  peace  was  again  broken,  they  had  grown  to  be  not 
far  from  eight  himdred  thousand.  Happy  America !  to 
which  Providence  gave  the  tranquillity  necessary  for  her  . 
growth,  as  well  as  the  trials  which  were  to  discipline  her 
for  action. 

The  elTccts  of  the  American  system  of  social  freedom 
were  best  exhibited  in  the  colonies  which  approached  the 
,  most  nearly  to  independence.  More  than  a  century  agojj* 
"the  charter  governments  were  celebrated  for  (heir  excel- 
lent laws  and  mild  adniinistration;  for  the  security  of 
liberty  and  property ;  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue, 
and  suppression  of  vice ;  for  promoting  letters  by  erecting 
free  schools  and  colleges."  Among  the  most  distinguished 
sons  of  Ireland,  of  that  day,  was  Bishop  Berkeley,  who, 
like  Peini,  garnered  up  his  hopes  for  humanity  in  America, 
By  the  testimony  of  adverse  factions,  possessing  "every 
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virlttJ  under  heaven,"  he  repaired  to  the  new  hemisphere 
to  found  a  univereity.  But  opinion  in  England  did  not 
favor  his  design.  The  funds  that  had  been  regarded  as 
pledged  to  it,  were  diverted  to  pay  the  dowry  of  the  princess 
royal.  Disappoinled,  yet  not  irritated,  Berkeley  returned 
to  Europe,  to  endow  a  hbrary  in  Rhode  Island ;  to  cherish 
the  interests  of  Harvard;  to  gain  a  right  to  be  gratefully 
remembered  at  New  Haven;  to  encourage  the  foundation 
of  a  college  at  New  York.  Advanced  to  a  bishopric,  he 
still  loved  the  simplicity  and  gentle  virtues  which  the  vil- 
lages of  America  illustrated. 

To  free  schools  and  colleges  tlie  periodical  jiress  had 
been  added,  and  newspapers  began  their  office  in  America 
as  the  ministers  to  curiosity  and  the  guides  and  organs 
of  opinion.  On  the  24th  day  of  April,  1704,  the  Boston 
Kews-Lelter,  the  first  ever  published  on  the  western  con- 
tinent, saw  the  light  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England. 
In  1719,  it  obtained  a  rival  at  Boston,  and  was  imitated  at 
Philadelphia.  In  1740,  the  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
English  colonies  on  the  continent,  had  increased  to  eleven, 
of  which  one  appeared  in  South  Carolina,  one  in  Virginia, 
three  in  Pennsylvania, — one  of  them  being  in  Orerman,— • 
one  in  New  York,  and  the  remaining  five  in  Boston.  The 
sheet  at  first  used  was  but  of  the  foolscap  size ;  and  but 
one,  or  even  but  a  half  of  one,  was  issued  weekly.  The 
papers  sought  support  rather  by  modestly  telling  the  newa 
of  the  day,  than  hy  engaging  in  confiicts ;  they  had  no 
political  theories  to  enforce,  no  revolutions  in  faith  to  hasten. 
In  Boston,  indeed,  where  the  pitlpt  had  marshalled  <iiia- 
kers  and  witches  to  the  gallows,  one  newspaper,  the  New 
'£ngland  Courant,  the  fourth  American  periodical,  was 
established  in  August,  17S1,  as  an  organ  of  inde^xindent 
opinion,  by  James  Franklin.  Its  temporary  success  was 
advanced  by  Benjamin,  his  brother  and  apprentice,  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  who  wrote  pieces  for  its  humble  columns,  worko^i 
in  composing  the  types,  as  well  as  in  printing  off  the  sheets^ 
and  himself,  as  carrier,  distributed  the  papers  to  the  GU»-, 
tomers.  I 

Thus  did  America,  by  its  ijicrease  in  population,  and  bft. 
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the  genius  of  its  sons,  ripen  for  independence.  But  still 
there  was  no  union :  neither  danger  from  abroad,  nor  Eng- 
lish invasions  of  liberty,  had  as  yet  roused  the  colonies  to 
a  common  resislance.  Not  even  the  proposal  to  abrogate 
charters  could  excite  a  united  opposition.  When,  in  1726, 
the  charter  of  Massacliusetts  was  explained  by  the  act  of 
the  king,  the  change  was  held  to  require,  and  it  received, 
the  assent  of  the  colony.  And  Massachusetts  could  but 
submit,  when,  after  a  long  strife,  its  territory  was  unjustly 
abridged  in  favor  of  the  royal  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  relations  witli  the  Indians  had  a  greater  tendency 
to  effect  concert ;  they  caused  a  necessity  for  joint  conncils; 
and,  in  1722,  at  a  congress  in  Albany,  Virginia,  as  well  aa 
Pennsylvania,  was  represented  by  its  governor.  The 
cessity  of  common  action,  for  purposes  of  defence,  had  led 
even  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  to  suggest  to  the  board  of  trade 
that  "  the  regulation  of  that  assistance  should  not  be  left 
to  the  precarious  humor  of  an  assembly."  But  no  attempt 
was  made  from  England  to  tax  America.  It  is  true  that, 
in  1728,  the  profligate  Sir  William  Keith, — once  the  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards,  for  selfish  purposes, 
a  fiery  patriot,  boisterous  for  liberty  and  property,  meaning 
a  new  issue  of  paper  money, — submitled  to  the  king  the 
inquiry,  "  whether  the  duties  of  stamps  upon  parchment 
and  paper  in  England  may  not,  with  good  reason,  be  ex- 
tended by  act  of  parliament  to  all  the  American  plantations." 
The  suggestion,  which,  probably,  was  not  original  with 
Keith,  met  with  no  favor  from  the  commissioners  of  trade. 
The  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  disinclined  by  char- 
acter to  every  measure  of  violence,  and  seeking  to  concilisle 
the  colonies  by  his  measured  forbearance,  was  a  guaranty 
against  its  adoption.  "  I  will  leave  the  taxing  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies" — such  are  the  words  attributed  to  him  towards 
die  close  of  his  ministry,  and  such,  certainly,  were  his  s 
timcnts — "  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may  have  mom 
courage  than  I  have,  and  be  less  a  friend  to  commerce  thaik 
I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,"  he  added,  "  during^ 
my  administration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  American 
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colonieu  to  ihe  utmost  latitude ;  nay,  it  has  ; 
to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  theii  trad< 
for,  by  encouraging  them  to  an  exteDsive,  g 
commerce,  if  they  gain  five  hundred  thoua 
am  convinced  tliat,  in  two  years  afterwards 
dred  and  lifty  thousand  pounds  of  this  gsut 
majesty's  exchequer,  hy  the  labor  and  prodin 
dom,  as  immense  quantities  of  every  kind  oj 
tares  go  tliither;  and,  as  they  increase  i 
American  trade,  more  of  our  "'"due '"'"  ^'' 
is  taxing  them  more  agree.  ■  to  meir  u»ii  - 
and  laws." 

In  conformity  with  this  policy,  every  branch  of  consu''- 
tion  was,  as  far  as  practicable,  secured  to  English  ir 
facturers;  every  form  of  competition  in  indusl        "i 
heart  of  the  plantations,  was  discouraged  or  forb. 
the  land  of  furs,  it  was  found  that  hats  were  w 
the  London  company  of  hatters  remonstrated; 
craft  was  protected  by  an  act  forbidding  hats  to  u^  naus- 
ported  from  one  plantation  to  another.     The  proprietors  of 
English  iron  works  were  jealous  of  American  industry;  in 
1719,  the  house  of  commons  voted  a  clause  that  "none  in 
the  plantations  should  manufacture  iron  wares  of  any  kind 
whatsoever;"  and  the  house  of  peers  added  a  prohibition 
of  every  "  forge  going  by  water  for  making  bar  or  rod  iron." 
The  opposition  of  the  northern  colonies  defeated  the  bill. 
Of  the  purpose,  which  was  never  abandoned,  the  mildly- 
conservative  Logan  plainly  saw  the  tendency.     "Some 
talk  of  an  act  of  parliament,"  he  observed,  in  1728,  "to 
prohibit  our  making  bar  iron,  even   for  our  own  use. 
Scarce  anything  conld  more  effectually  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  these  parts,  and  shake  their  dependence 
upon  Britain." 

Before  America  legislated  for  herself,  the  interdict  of  the 
slave  trade  was  impossible.  England  was  inexorable  in 
maintaining  the  system,  which  gained  new  and  stronger 
supporters  by  its  excess.  The  English  slave  trade  began 
to  attain  its  great  activity  after  the  Assicnto  Treaty.  From 
1680  to  1700,  Uie  English  took  from  Africa  about  three 
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hundred  thousand  negroes,  or  about  fifteen  thousand  a 
year.  The  number,  during  the  continuance  of  the  assiento, 
may  have  averaged  not  far  from  thirty  thousand,  Raynal 
considers  the  number  of  negroes  exported  by  all  European 
nations  from  Africa,  before  1776,  to  have  been  nine  milhons; 
and  ihe  considerate  German  hislorian  of  the  slave  trade, 
Albert  Hiiiie,  deems  his  statement  too  small.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  colored  population  in  America  at  different 
periods,  and  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the  {ev 
Eiulhentic  records  of  the  numbers  imporled,  corrected  by  a 
comparison  wilh  the  commercial  products  of  slave  labor, 
as  appearing  in  the  annals  of  English  commerce,  se 
prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  even  the  estimate  of  Raynal 
is  larger  than  the  reality.  We  shall  not  err  very  much,  i^ 
for  the  centnry  previous  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  the  American  congress,  in  1776,  we  assume  the  numbet 
imported  by  the  English  into  the  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the  English  continental 
colonies,  to  have  been,  collectively,  nearly  three  millions; 
to  which  are  to  be  added  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  milli(Hi 
purchased  in  Africa,  and  thrown  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  J 
passage.  The  gross  returns  to  English  merchants,  for  the  j 
wholo  traffic  in  that  number  of  slaves,  may  have  been  not  ' 
far  from  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Yet,  as  at  least' 
one  half  of  the  negroes  exported  from  Africa  to  America 
were  carried  in  English  ships,  it  should  be  observed  that 
this  estimate  is  by  far  the  lowest  ever  made  by  any  in- 
quirer into  the  statistics  of  human  wickedness.  Aft6« 
every  deduction,  the  trade  retains  its  gigantic  character  of 
crime. 

In  an  age  when  the  interests  of  trade  guided  legislalioQi  i 
this  branch  of  commerce  possessed  paramount  attractions.  \ 
English  ships,  fitted  out  in  English  cities,  under  thespeci^'4 
favor  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  ministry,  and  of  parlia-  f 
ment,  stole  from  Africa,  in  the  years  from  1700  to  1759,  J 
probably  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls,  of  whom  one  eighth 
were  buried  in  the  Atlantic,  victims  of  the  passage;  aiid*l 
yet  in  England  no  public  opinion  lifted  its  voice  against  the'l 
traffic ;  no  statesman  rebuked  its  enormities ;  the  philosoJ] 
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pliy  of  that  day  furnished  to  the  African  no  protection 
against  oppression ;  and  the  interpretation  of  English  com- 
mon law  was  equally  regardless  of  human  freedom.  The 
colonial  negro,  who  sailed  to  the  metropolis,  found  no  ben- 
efit from  touching  the  soil  of  England,  hut  returned  a  slave. 
Such  was  the  approved  law  of  Virginia  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century ;  such  was  the  opinion  of  Yorke  and  Tal- 
bot, the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  as  expressed  in  1729, 
and,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  yeara^  repeated  and  confirmed 
by  one  of  the  same  authorities,  as  chancellor  of  England. 

The  influence  of  the  manufacturers  was  still  <Porse, 
They  clamored  for  the  protection  of  a  trade  which  opened 
to  them  an  African  market.  Thus  the  party  of  the  slave 
trade  dictated  laws  to  England.  A  resolve  of  the  commons, 
in  the  days  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  proposed  to  lay  open  the 
trade  in  negroes,  "  for  the  better  supply  of  the  plantations ;" 
and  the  statute  book  of  England  soon  declared  the  opinion 
of  its  king  and  its  parliament,  that  "  the  trade  is  highly 
beneficial  and  advantageous  to  ihe  kingdom  and  tlie  colo- 
nies." In  1708,  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 
report  that  "  the  trade  is  important,  and  ought  to  be  free;" 
in  1711,  a  committee  once  more  report  that  "  tlie  planta- 
tions ought  to  be  supplied  with  negroes  at  rea^sonable 
rates,"  and  recommend  an  increase  of  the  trade.  In  June, 
1712,  Queen  Anne,  in  her  speech  to  parliament,  boasts  of 
her  success  in  securing  to  Englishmen  a  new  market  for 
slaves  hi  Spanish  America.  In  1729,  George  II,  recom- 
mended a  provision,  at  the  national  expense,  for  the  African 
forts ;  and  tlie  recommendation  was  followed.  At  last,  in 
1749,  to  give  the  highest  activity  to  the  trade,  every 
obstruction  to  private  enterprise  was  removed,  and  the  ports 
of  Africa  were  laid  open  to  English  competition ;  for  "  the 
slave  trade" — such  are  the  words  of  the  statute — "Ihe 
slave  trade  is  very  advantageous  to  Great  Britain."  "  The 
British  senate,"  wrote  one  of  its  members,  in  February, 
175(1,  "have  this  fortnightbeeiipondcringmethods  to  make 
more  effecttial  that  horrid  traffic  of  selling  negroes.  It  has 
appeared  to  us  that  six-and-forty  thousand  of  these  wretcbea 
are  sold  every  year  to  our  plantations  alone." 
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But,  wliilo  ihe  partial  mooopoly  of  the  African  company 
was  broken  down,  and  the  commerce  in  men  was  opened 
to  the  competilioii  of  EngHshmen,  the  monopoly  nf  British 
subjects  was  rigidly  enforced  against  forcigDCra.  That 
Enghshmen  alone  might  monopolize  ail  wealth  to  be  derived 
from  the  trade,  Holt  and  Pollexfen,  and  eight  other  jndgcs, 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  in  council,  had  given  their  opin- 
ion "  that  negroes  are  merchandise,"  and  that  therefore  the 
act  of  navigation  was  to  he  extended  to  the  EngUsh  trade 
in  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  aliens. 

The  same  policy  was  manifested  in  the  relations  between 
the  English  crown  and  the  colonies.  Land  from  the  public 
domain  was  given  to  emigrants,  in  one  West  India  colony 
at  least,  on  condition  that  the  resident  owner  would  "  keep 
four  negroes  for  every  hundred  acres."  The  eighieenlh 
century  was,  as  it  were,  ushered  in  by  the  royal  instruc- 
tion of  Queen  Anne  to  the  governor  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  "to  give  due  encouragement  to  merchants, 
and  in  particular  to  the  Royal  African  Company  of  Eng- 
land." That  a  similar  instruction  was  given  genl^rally,  is 
evident  from  the  apology  of  Spotswood  for  the  small 
importations  of  slaves  into  Virginia.  In  that  common- 
wealth, the  planters  beheld  with  dismay  the  increase  of' 
negroes.  A  tax  checks  their  importation;  and,  in  1726, 
Hugh  Drysdale,  the  deputy  governor,  announces  to  the 
house  that  "  the  interfering  interest  of  the  African  Company 
has  obtained  the  repeal  of  that  law."  Long  afterwards,  a 
statesman  of  Virginia,  in  full  view  of  the  course  of  colonial 
legislation  and  English  counteracting  authority,  unbiased 
by  hostility  to  England,  bore  true  testimony  that  "  the 
British  government  constantly  checked  the  attempts  of 
Virginia  to  put  a  stop  to  this  infernal  traffic."  On  what- 
ever ground  Virginia  opposed  the  trade,  the  censure  waa 

lUSt. 

Yet  there  was  one  region,  in  the  south  of  our  republic,  from  ■ 
■which  it  was  designed  to  exclude  the  African,     In  1717,  a> , 
proposal  was  brought  forward  to  plant  a  new  colony  south  ■ 
of  Carolina,  in  the  region  that  was  heralded  as  the  most 
delightful  country  of  the  imiverse.     The  land  was  to  be. 
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tilled  by  the  British  and  Irish  laborers,  exclusively,  with- 
out "  the  dangerous  help  of  blackamoors."  Three  years 
afterwards,  in  the  excited  season  of  English  stock-jobbing 
and  JEInglish  anticipations,  the  suggestion  was  revived. 
When  Carolina  became,  by  purchase,  a  royal  province, 
Johnson,  its  governor,  was  directed  lo  mark  out  townships 
as  far  south  as  the  Altamaha;  and,  in  1731,  a  site  was 
chosen  for  a  colony  of  Swiss  in  tlie  ancient  land  of  the 
Yamassees,  but  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Savannali.  The 
country  between  the  two  rivers  was  still  a  wilderness,  over 
which  England  held  only  a  nominal  jurisdiction,  when  the 
i^irit  of  benevolence  formed  a  partnership  with  the  selfish 
passion  for  extended  territory,  and,  heedless  of  the  objec- 
tion that  "  the  colonies  would  grow  too  great"  for  England, 
"  and  throw  off  their  dependency,"  resolved  to  plant  the 
sunny  clime  with  tlie  children  of  misfortime, — with  those 
who  in  England  had  neither  land  nor  shelter,  and  those  on 
the  continent  lo  whom,  as  Protestants,  bigotry  denied  free- 
dom of  worship  and  a  home. 

While  the  neighboring  province  of  South  Carolina  dis- 
played "  a  universal  zeal  for  assisting  its  new  ally  and  bul- 
wark," the  persecuted  Protestants,  known  to  us  as  Moravi- 
ans, heard  the  message  of  hope,  and,  on  Ihe  invitation  of 
the  Society  in  England  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  pre- 
pared to  emigrate  lo  the  Savannah.  A  free  passage ;  pro- 
visions in  Georgia  for  a  whole  season ;  land  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  free  for  ten  years,  then  to  be  held  for  a 
small  quitrent;  the  privileges  of  native  Englishmen;  free- 
dom of  worship ; — these  were  ihe  promises  made,  accepted, 
and  honorably  fulfilled.  On  the  last  day  of  October,  1733, 
"  the  evangelical  community," — well  supplied  with  Bibles 
and  hymn-books,  catechisms  and  books  of  devoliou, — con- 
veying in  one  wagon  their  few  chattels,  in  two  other 
covered  ones  their  feebler  companions,  and  especially  their 
little  ones, — after  a  discourse,  and  prayer,  and  benedictions, 
■ — cheerfully,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  began  their  pilgrim- 
History  need  not  stop  to  tell  what  charities  cheered 
them  on  their  journey,  what  towns  were  closed  agauist 
them  by  Roman  Catholic  magistrates,  or  how  they  «atMod 
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Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  two  by  two,  in  lolemn  procession, 
singing  spiritual  aonga.  As  they  boated  down  the  Maine, 
and  between  the  castled  cragi,  the  vineyards,  and  the 
while-walled  towns  that  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Rhino, 
their  conversation,  amidst  hymns  and  prayers,  was  of  jus- 
tification, and  of  sanctification,  and  of  standing  fast  in  the 
Lord.  At  Rotterdam,  they  were  joined  by  two  preachers,'%^ 
Bolzius  and  Gronaii,  both  disciplined  in  charity  at  the 
Orphan  House  in  Halle.  A  passage  of  six  days  carried 
them  from  Rotterdam  to  Dover,  where  several  of  the 
IruEtees  visited  them,  and  provided  considerably  for  their 
wants.  In  January,  1734,  they  set  sail  for  their  new 
homes. 

As  they  sailed  pleasantly,  with  a  favoring  breeze,  at  the 
hour  of  evening  prayer,  they  made  a  covenant  with  each 
other,  like  Jacob  of  old,  and  resolved,  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  to  cast  all  the  strange  gods  which  were  in  their 
hearts  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  A  storm  grew  so  high 
that  not  a  sail  could  be  set ;  and  they  raised  their  voices  in 
prayer  and  song  amidst  the  tempest;  for  lo  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  a  brother  gave  consolation.  At  Charleston,  Ogle- 
thorpe bade  them  welcome;  and,  in  five  days  more,  the 
wayfaring  men,  whose  home  was  beyond  the  skies,  pitched 
their  tents  near  Savannah. 

It  remained  to  select  for  them  a  residence.  To  cheer 
their  principal  men,  as  they  toiled  through  the  forest  and 
across  brooks.  Oglethorpe,  having  provided  horses,  himself 
joined  the  little  party.  By  the  aid  of  blazed  trees  and 
Indian  guides,  he  made  his  way  through  morasses ;  a  fallen 
tree  served  as  a  bridge  over  a  stream,  which  the  horses 
swam,  for  want  of  a  ford ;  at  night,  he  encamped  with 
them  abroad  round  a  fire,  and  shared  every  fatigue,  till  the 
spot  for  their  village  was  chosen,  and,  like  the  little  stream 
which  formed  its  border,  was  named  Ebenezer.  There 
they  built  their  dwellings,  and  there  they  resolved  to  raise 
a  column  of  stone,  in  token  of  gratitude  to  God,  whosw 
providence  had  brought  them  safely  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

In  February,  1736,  a  new  company  of  three  hnndretf 
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emigrants,  conducted  by  Oglethorpe  himself,  whi 
them,  during  the  voyage,  proved  him  as  conside, 
was  brave,  ascended  a  rising  ground,  not  far  fn. 
island,  "  wliere  they  all  knelt  and  returned  tliauks  uj 
for  having  safely  arrived  in  Georgia."     Among  that  ^n 
was  a  reenforcement  of  Moravians — men  who  had  a 
above  fear;    "whose  wives  and  children  even  were  uw» 
afraid  to  die;"  whose  simplicity  and  solemnity,  in  their 
conferences  and  prayers,  seemed  to  revive  tlie  primitive 
"assemblies,  where  form  and  state  were  not,  but  Paul,  the 
teni-maker,   or  Peter,   the   fisherman,   presided  with  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,"     There,  too,  were  John  and 
Charles  Wesley, — the  latter  selected  as  the  secretary  to 
Oglethorpe,  the  former  eager  to  become  an  apostle  to  llie 
Indians, — fervent  enthusiasts,  "  whose  end  in  leaving  their 
native  country  was  not  to  gain  riches  and  honor,  but  singly 
this — to  live  wholly  to  the  glory  of  God."     Residing  in 
America  less  than  two  years,  they  neither  desired  nor  exer- 
cised influence  in  moulding  the  political  institutions  of 
Georgia.     When  afterwards  George  Whitefield  came,  his 
intrepid  nature  did  not  lose  its-  cheerfulness  in  the  encoun- 
ter with  the  wilderness;  his  eager  benevolence,  led  by  the 
example  of  the  Moravians  and  the  fame  of  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle,  founded  and  sustained  an  orphan  house  at 
Savannah  by  contributions  which  his  eloquence  extorted. 
He  became  more  nearly  identified  with  America,  visited  all 
the  provinces,  from  Florida  to  the  northern  frontier,  and 
made  his  grave  in  New  England ;  but  he,  also,  swayed  no 
legislatures,  and  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  fervor  and 
his  power  of  melting  the  multitude. 
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CHAPTER   XXI.  ^ 

French  Discotekies  and  Settlements  in  America. — yoyagtofDt 
MarUs — Settlement  of  Acadia  and  Canada — Adventures  of  Champhnn 
among  the  Indians — Discovery  of  the  great  lakes — Vicissitudes  of  the 
FSnench  colonies — Expedition  to  the  west  by  Joliet  end  Marquette — Ad^ 
ventures  among  the  Indians — Discovery  of  the  Mississippi — Voyag§ 
down  that  river — Return  to  Canada — Other  expeditions  of  the  French 
to  the  west  and  south. 

In  order  to  explain  the  events  which  led  to  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  that  exercised  so  iiQportant  an  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  the  colonies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  to  an  early  period  of  the  narrative,  and  give  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  French 
power  in  North  America. 

While  the  English  were  founding,  along  the  American 
coast,  the  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  colonies  of  the 
new  world,  the  French  were  busily  pursuing  a  different 
career.  They  were  penetrating  into  the  immense  northern 
interior  of  America,  ascending  and  descending  those 
mighty  rivers,  and  coasting  the  shores  of  those  boundless 
lakes,  which  seem  to  convey  to  its  most  inland  depths  the 
character  and  the  benefits  of  a  maritime  region.  The 
heads  of  the  French  mission,  both  politica]  and  religious, 
engaged  in  this  career,  displayed  really  ^ry  great  enter- 
prise and  address,  and  effected  extensive  discoveries  with 
much  less  disaster  than  might  have  been  expected  to 
attend  so  new  a  line  of  discovery,  beset  with  such  great 
and  singular  perils. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence,  ^nd  generally  the  more  north- 
em  tracts  of  America,  formed  the  quarter  to  which  the 
French  directed  their  special  attention.  The  transactions 
in  Florida,  howeyer  in  some  respects  glorious,  were  of  too 
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g      tiagic  a  character,  and  the  pretensions  of  !     ai 
'      side  too  formidable,  to  make  any  farther  al 
as  safe  or  eligible.     The  naval  energies  of 
tlie  tide  of  emigration  produced  by  her  rei 
sions,  had  enabled  her  to  preoccupy  ali  the  ru 
of  the  continent.     The  early  discoveries  <     i.a 
^j[turned  the  eyes  of  France  towards  the  St.  ] 
established  her  claim  to  it,  according  to  thai 
by  which  Europeans   have  chosen  to  apj 
themselves  the  rest  o"  mankind.      "  '  » 
scarcely  any  measure  ol  the  smiling  aitu  * 

of  Florida,  or  even  of  Virginia,  yet  it  opeut 
of  vast  extent ;  and  ihe  tracing  to  its  disiam 
sea-like  abyss  of  waters,  presented  more  man  c 
attractiou  lo  curiosity  and  adventure.  ^ 

At  this  time,  Ihe  only  mode  in  which  it  ™ 
that  the  regions  of  the  newly-discovered  \ 
peopled,  was  by  sovereign  and  exclusive  cump: 
fact,  when  we  consider  the  perilous  and  doubtfi 
ter  of  those    early    adventures, — tliat    fleets  wei_    ., 
equipped,  towns  bnili,  wastes  cultivated,  and  too  probably 
war  waged, — a  much  more  than  ordinary  temptation  was 
required.     The  want  of  rivalry,  however,  could  not  fail, 
according  to  universal  experience,  to  have  a  most  paralyz- 
ing effect  on   the  energies  of  these  companies.      They, 
indeed,  were  likely  to  be  bold  and  adventurous  spirits, 
who  sought  to  range  in  such  a  sphere ;  yet  favor',  rather 
than  merit,  formed  too  often  the  principles  upon  which  the 
selection  was  made. 

We  have  alrci^y  mentioned  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
of  Cartier,  and  other  Frenchmen,  lo  cstablisJi  settlements 
in  North  America.  A  more  splendid  and  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  by  De  Monts,  a  gentleman  of  Saintonge,  and  a 
Calvinist.  He  was  invested  by  the  court  with  the  same 
extensive  and  exclusive  rights,  so  lavishly  bestowed  on 
all  who  would  engage  in  the  arduous  career  of  transatlantic 
adventure.  He  even  obtained  free  permission  to  exercise  his 
own  religion;  oddly  combined,  however,  with  an  engage- 
ment to  mitiate   the  savages   in   the  mysteries  of  pute 
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Catholicism.  He  equipped  an  expedition,  really  on  a  large 
scale,  comprising  no  less  than  forty  vessels.  His  commis- 
sion extended  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-sixth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  including  thus  the  whole  of  New  England, 
not  yet  occupied  by  any  other  potentate.  De  Monts  sailed 
to  America  in  1604.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  sur\'eyiiig 
the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  without  well  knowing  where  ' 
to  fix ;  and  he  is  supposed  in  the  end  not  to  have  made  a 
happy  choice.  He  settled  on  the  little  island  of  St.  Croix, 
fertile  indeed,  but  which,  in  winter,  afforded  neither  wood 
nor  fresh  water ;  and  he  removed  afterwards  to  Port 
Royal,  now  Annapolis.  This  country,  however,  fulfilled 
none  of  those  hopes  of  rapid  wealth,  under  the  influence 
of  which  most  of  the  adventurers  had  been  attracted 
thither.  With  difficulty  it  was  made  to  yield  ihc  necessa- 
ries of  life ;  and  the  fur-trade  was  very  limited,  when 
compared  with  that  whicli  could  be  carried  on  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  T)e  Monts  was,  moreover,  ac- 
cused of  riding  on  the  top  of  his  very  ample  commission, 
by  capturing  indiscriminately  every  vessel  which  ap- 
proached the  wide  limits  of  the  coast  conveyed  over  to 
him;  and  it  was  but  a  derisive  compensation  which  he 
sometimes  ofForcd.  of  giving  their  names  to  the  point  of  the 
coast  at  which  they  had  l>ccn  seized.  Complaints  wdtT 
made,  that  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  a  great  source  6f 
national  wealth,  could  no  longer,  on  De  Monts'  account, 
be  carried  on  with  any  safety.  I^he  king  listened  to  the 
cry  of  the  fishers,  and  deprived  him  of  his  commission, 
granting  him  only  a  small  compensation.  The  company, 
however,  continued  under  other  auspices;  but,  finding 
that  Acadia,  as  they  had  called  their  present  settlement, 
oflered  none  of  the  advantages  sought  for,  they  gradually 
moved  over  to  Tadousac,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little 
below  the  future  station  of  Quebec.  At  length,  the  Eng- 
lish, having  appropriated  to  themselves  this  part  of  the  con- 
thient,  under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia,  sent  an  expedition 
of  three  vessels,  which  rooted  out  all  that  remained  of  the 
French  settlements  and  possessions,  and  sent  the  occu- 
pants prisoners  to  Virginia.     The  French  made  repeated 
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p' "  attempts  to  regain  possession  of  it ;  and  the  country  fluctu- 
y  ated  between  the  two  nations  till  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by 
which  it  was  finally  ceded  to  England.  Canada,  how- 
ever, remained  much  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  became  the  main  point  from  which  they  extended 
their  range  of  discovery. 

Samuel  Champiain,  who  had  accompanied  De  Monts  in 
his  different  voyages,  was  now  invested  with  the  chief 
direction,  and  became  the  real  founder  of  Canada,  or  New 
France.     He  removed  tiie  seat  of  settlement  higher  up  the 
rii'cr,  to  Quebec,  which,  seated  on  a  hill,  commanded  the 
passage,  here  only  a  mile  broad.     Having  built  and  forti- 
fied &  town,  and  brought  the  surrounding  territory  intj 
tolerable  cultivatioti,  he  made  it  his  next  object  to  push 
into  the  interior.     The  southern  bank  both  of  the  river  and 
lakes  WHS  found  occupied  by  two  powerful  people,  the  Al- 
gonqtiins  and  the  Hurons.     These  were  engaged  in  deadly 
and  almost  ceaseless  warfare   with   the  Iroquois,  a  stilt 
fiercer  and  more  warlike  tribe,  occupying  all  the  Boiuhorti 
'    shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  lakes  Hrie  and  Ontario. 
Champiain,  to  promote  his  objects  of  discovery  and  interior 
^uitercourse,  determined,  with  wisdom  somewhat  dubious, 
^^^^ke  ao.  active  part  with  the  two  former.     In  1609,  he 
I^^Khed  with  them  southward  along  the  banks  of  the  Sorel, 
^^B  discovered  the  lake  which  still  bears  his  name.     He 
jHI  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  of 
(he  numerous  isles  by  which  the  river  and  lake  were  diver- 
sified.    Game  and  fish  were  remarkably  abundant;  and 
the  beavers,  under  favor  of  the  wars  which  reigned  con- 
tipually  among  mankind,  enjoyed  an  undisturbed  peace, 
and  multiplied  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

To  the  south  and  west  rose  lofty  mountains,  covered  with 
snow,  called  now  Savage  Mountains,  between  which  fine 
and  fertile  valleys  were  interspersed.  Here  they  found  the 
Iroquois,  a  fierce  and  proud  race,  accustomed  to  triumph 
over  all  the  other  occupants  of  these  savage  deserts.  They 
marched  intrepidly  la  meet  ihe  strangers ;  but  when  they 
saw  the  flash  of  the  f^Jbs,  heard  the  balls  whizzing  in  their 
ears,  and  witnessed  tHr  fatal  effects,  a  panic  seized  thorn, 
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and  they  took  lo  fliglil.     Several  captives  were  slain,  and   , 
Champlain  had  then  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  scepB 
new  to  the  civilized  world,  and  which  struck  him  with  l" 
deepest  horror.     A  selection  was  made  of  one  captive,  n 
whom  were  to  be  vented  all  the  concentrated  furies  of  si 
age  vengeance.     The  whole  body  of  allied  Indians  }<^ 
in  inflicting  that  train  of  studied,  lengthened,  and  exqifl 
torture,  of  which  so  many  dreadful  examples  have  t 
been  seen.     Amid  these  tortures,  the  victim  was  heatcf] 
tones  of  proud  defiance,  raising  his  songs  of  war  and  death, 
boasting  the  superior  prowess  of  his  countrymen,  recounU  I 
ing  their  victories,  and  the  captives  of  the  detested  race  of 
the  Hurons  whom  ihey  had  taken  and  tenured.     Cham- 
plain,  shocked  beyond  measure  at  a  scene  in  which  he  had 
almost  a  share,  implored  in  vain  that  they  would  put  an 
end  to  it ;  till  at  length  some  one  hinted  that,  though  they 
cotild  never  consent  lo  this,  yet  he  himself  might  terminate 
the  suffcrmgs  of  the  victim.     Champlain  gladly  loaded  his 
gun,  and  shot  the  poor  creature  dead,  when  a  n 
opened.     After  tearing  and  raangliug  his  limbs,  Ihey  pulled  J 
off  the  skin  of  the  head,  which,  including  the  hair,  formed  \ 
the  scalp,  and  was  treasured  as  fteir  grand  wa 
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They  carried  it  liotne  along  with  those  of  the  otlier  prisot 
ers,  and,  on  approaching  their  native  village,  bore  tliesql 
precious  spoils,  fastened  at  the  eud  of  long  pikes,  in  fulT^ 
view  before  them.  Their  wives  came  swimming  acro^ 
the  river  to  meet  their  lords,  and,  on  seeing  these  siguaT 
of  victory,  raised  lond  shouts  of  exultation.  They  receivo( 
them  from  the  liands  of  the  warriors,  and  tied  them  roiu 
their  neck,  as  the  most  precious  ornaments. 

Chnmplain,  in  his  next  expedition,  pursued  a  due  westi'l 
criy  course  towards  the  great  lakes.     He  appears  to  havofl 
proceeded  along  the  Ottawa  to  lake  Nipissing,  and  then  to.J 
-ihat  of  Altigonontou  a  vast  body  of  water,  extending  four 
himdred  leagues  from  east  to  west    an  1  resenibling  an  in- 
land sea  of  frp^h  w-itcr     S  ich  i  de  cr  [  lion  can  tipply  only 
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sents  as  so  nide  and  tooky,  that  he  could  scarcely  find 
acres  of  land  tit  for  cultivation.  Theucc,  turning  to 
lake  of  the  Entonlionorons,  he  was  again  engaged  by 
allies  in  a  wat  with  the  Iroquois, 

By  this  expcdilion,  Champlain  wa.s  enabled  to  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  extent  and  situation  of  Canada.  He 
estunated  it  to  contain  funr  hundred  and  fifty  ]eagii«|^ 
22* 
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which,  enclosed  by  noble  rivers  and  lakes,  and  opening  into 
vast  interior  regions,  seemed  to  afford  almost  indefinite 
scope  both  for  trade  and  settlement.  The  company,  how- 
ever, intent  only  upon  commercial  transactions,  which  did 
not  yield  all  the  fruit  they  expected,  failed  to  second  the 
ardor  of  Champlain,  who  represented  so  strongly  to  the 
court  their  supine  and  dilatory  proceedings,  that  he  pro- 
cured the  abrogation  of  their  charter.  From  its  ashes  rose 
one  on  a  much  grander  scale,  and  which  aimed  to  convert 
New  France  into  a  colony  of  the  first  magnitude. 

There  is  one  surprising  coincidence  in  the  discovery  and 
first  settlements  of  the  three  great  colonizing  powers  in 
this  diyision  of  North  America,  the  Spanish,  French  and 
English.  The  Spaniards  fixed  their  first  colony  east  of 
the  Mississippi  on  the  barren  sands  of  Florida.  The  first 
French  establishment  in  the  north  was  in  the  icy  and 
inclement  climate  of  Ciucbec.  Their  first  southern  colonial 
experiments  were  in  Florida,  and  on  Biloxi,  both  as  sterile 
regions  as  could  have  been  selected.  The  English  first 
planted  a  colony  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  no  way  re- 
markable for  its  comparative  promise  of  fertility ;  and  at 
Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  as  discouraging  a  point,  from 
its  appearance  at  the  time  of  landing,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and,  from  its  natural  sterility,  as  little  inviting  as  couJ)^ 
well  be  imagined.  Providence  seems  to  have  settled  the 
arrangement  that  the  most  dreary  and  sterile  regions 
should  be  the  first  colonized. 

Even  after  the  French  were  established  on  the  fertile 
borders  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  prodigious  power  of 
vegetation,  constantly  in  operation  before  their  eyes,  must 
have  taught  them  the  prolific  character  of  the  soil,  they 
long  drew  from  France,  or  the  Spanish  colonies,  supplies 
of  provisions,  which  the  earth  under  their  feet  was  much 
more  capable  of  producing.  We  are  told,  that  the  first 
Dutch  settlers  of  Albany  and  Schenectady  brought  the 
bricks  for  the  first  houses  from  Holland,  which  might  have 
been  made  of  a  better  quality  from  the  earth  which  was 
thrown  up  in  the  excavation  of  their  cellars,  ^uch  is  the 
force  of  prejudice ;  and  so  slow  are  the  advances  of  reason. 
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Tlie  Spanish  at  this  period  were  less  enlightened  than 
the  French ;  but  in  their  projects  of  establishing  colonies, 
they  had  been  taught  by  experience ;  and  their  reasonings, 
touching  the  proper  measures  aild  arrangements  for  the 
permanence  and  prosperity  of  colonies,  were  based  not  on 
fancy  and  theory,  but  on  what  they  had  learned  by  observ- 
ing the  order  of  events  in  their  new  settlements.  Hence, 
when  they  founded  a  colony,  they  generally  laid  its  foun- 
dations on  such  sure  and  reasonable  calculations,  that  it 
remained.  The  perseverance  and  steady  enterprise  of  the 
English  effected  for  them  what  experience  taught  the 
Spaniards.  Most  of  their  first  founded  colonies  were  per- 
manent. • 

The  French  had  a  clear  advantage  over  both  the  other 
nations,  in  a  point  most  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  colonies 
founded  in  the  North  American  wilderness ;  a  much  greater 
facility  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the  habits  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  savages,  and  to  gain  their  alliance  and  good 
will.  There  is  scarce  an  instance  on  record,  where  success 
depended  on  superior  power  and  adroitness  of  winning  the 
affections  of  the  savages,  tliat  the  French  did  not  carry  it. 
And  yet  the  French  were  by  no  means  so  successful  as 
either  of  the  other  powers  in  establishing  colonies.  It  is 
still  more  surprising  that  the  French  colonies,  planted  on 
the  Mississippi,  in  a  mild  climate,  and  which  at  that  time 
was  not  particularly  insalubrious,  and  in  the  most  fertile 
soil,  and  in  one  of  the  most  favorable  positions  in  the 
world,  were  abandoned,  broken  up,  and  renewed,  more 
than  once,  before  they  became  permanent ;  while  the  first 
colony  founded  on  the  inclement  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
prospered,  became  flourishing,  and  soon  extended  itself  to 
the  lakes.  It  is  proverbial,  that  the  human  powers,  bodily 
and  mental,  are  best  developed  by  difiiculty  and  opposi- 
tion. 

Canada  had  become  populous,  strong  and  enterprising. 
The  French  aptitude  to  be  well  with  the  savages  had 
manifested  itself.  The  immigrants  had  begun  to  take  them- 
selves wives  from  among  the  Indians,  and  to  display  that 
inclination  to  hunting,  and  trapping,  and  inhabiting  among 
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them,  for  which  they  have  been  distinguished  in  these  re- 
gions ever  since.  They  soon  discovered  the  astonishing 
natural  shrewdness  of  the  Indians,  as  manifested  particu- 
larly in  their  facility  in  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  vast  countries  and  rivers  around  and  beyond  them.  In 
their  hunting  advances  to  the  region  of  the  lakes,  the 
French  were  not  long  in  getting  an  account  of  a  river  of 
great  size  and  immense  length,  which  pursued  a  course 
opposite  to  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  emptied  into  an 
unknown  sea. 

If  the  Spanish  had  seen  and  crossed  the  Mississippi,  it 
was  without  knowing  its  name,  or  having  any  adequate 
idea  of  the- country  watered  by  it.  In  a  narrative,  written 
witli  great  interest  and  apparent  simplicity,  father  Henne- 
pin claims  for  La  Salle  the  honor  of  this  discovery ;  and 
he  gives  details  of  the  outfit  of  the  discovering  party  from 
Quebec,  the  building  of  a  vessel,  called  the  "Griffin,"  the 
first,  it  should  seem,  that  ever  navigated  the  lakes,  and  the 
subsequent  wanderings,  misfortunes  and  assassination  of 
La  Salle,  in  his  impressive  journal. 

But,  from  a  comparison  of  authorities,  we  deem  that 
peies  Marquette  and  Joliet,  two  French  missionaries 
from  Canada,  deserve  the  honor  of  being  considered  the 
first  discoverers  of  the  Mississippi.  They  commenced  their 
journey  of  discovery  fipm  Quebec,  with  five  men ;  trav- 
ersed the  rivers,  and  forests,  and  immense  inland  seas. 
They  made  their  way  from  lake  Michigan,  it  is  supposed 
by  the  present  route,  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  down  that 
river  jto  the  Mississippi. 

The  day  of  its  discovery,  an  era  which  should  be  so 
memorable  to  this  country,  was  June  15,  1673.  We  can 
imagine  their  sensations,  when  they  first  saw  that  broad 
and  ])eautiful  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  We 
can  fancy  how  the  imaginations  of  Frenchmen  would 
kindle  at  the  view  of  the  romantic  bluffs,  the  grand  forests, 
the  flowering  prairies,  the  tangle  of  grape  vines  on  the 
trees,  the  beautiful  birds  that  flitted  among  the  branches, 
the  swans  sailing  in  their  stateliness  on  the  stream,  and  as 
yet  unterrified  at  the  view  of  man,  the  fishes  darting  in  the 
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pellucid  wave,  and  nature  in  the  array  of  June.  Wc  can 
fancy  them  looking  up  and  down  this  calm  and  majestic 
wave,  and  painting  everything  above  and  below  the  cope 
of  their  vision,  just  as  beautiful  as  they  could  wish  it.  Of 
course,  we  rather  attribute  the  wonderful  accounta  of  the 
height  of  the  Illinois  bluffs,  the  descent  of  the  falls  of  St. 
Antliony,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the  Missonii,  and 
the  terrible  monsters  painled  on  the  Grand  Tower,  together 
with  their  exaggerations  of  the  fruits,  flowers,  birds,  beasts, 
and  everything  they  saw,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
accounts  of  the  first  French  voyagers  on  the  Mississippi,  to 
the  influence  of  ^  imagination  naturally  and  highly 
kindled,  than  to  any  allowed  intention  to  deceive.  They 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  month  of  the  Arkansas; 
that  is,  nearly  a  thousand  miles.  From  their  journal, 
exaggerated  as  it  is,  we  clearly  trace  the  progress  of  their 
descent  by.  the  present  order  of  things. 

It  may  be  supposed,  thai  these  fathers,  on  their  return, 
would  not  undervalue  their  discovery,  or  imderrate  the 
beauty  of  the  river  and  comitry  which  ihcy  had  explored, 
M.  de  La  Salie,  commandant  of  fort  Fronlenac  on  lake 
Ontario,  a  man  of  standing,  courage  and  talents,  and  be- 
sides a  needy  adventurer,  gave  up  his  imagination  and  his 
thou^ts  to  this  discovery.  Tocbmplete  it,  promised  fame, 
money,  andBUCcess  of  every  sort  ^he  exhausted  state  of 
inancm  ofered  formidable  obstacles  to  an  enterprise, 
1  could  not  be  prosecuted  wilhfiut  money.  At  the 
t  of  the  summer  of  1679,  he  had,  by  the  greatest  exer- 
tions, equipped  a  small  vessel,  called  the  GriHin,  at  the 
lower  end  of  lake  Erie.  His  company  consisted  of  father  . 
Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  thirty-fonr  men. 
In  their  progress  over  the  lakes,  they  were  joined  by  many 
of  those  "coureurs  dtt  bois"  those  woodsmen,  of  which 
Canada  thus  early  had  begun  to  furnish  specimens.  On 
reaching  the  waters  of  Michigan,  their  vessel  was  de- 
.  spStched  back  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  peltries.  She  was 
arrested^n  her  return  by  the  suvages.  Her  crew  was 
mass&cred,  and  she  was  bunted. 

By  this  disaster  the  crew  was  reduced  to  thirty-two  in 
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•  number.  They  made  tbeir  way  to  the  western  end  of 
j^,  lake  Michigan,  np  the  Chicago,  and  down  the  Des  Plames 
and  ihe  Illinois  by  the  same  route  which  is  now  travelled. 
The/  wintered  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  near  Peoria  > 
lake,  imd  built  a  fort,  at  otice  for  winter  quarrers  and 
security  against  ihc  savages.  Tliey  called  iheibrt  "Creve- 
ctBur,"  or  Heart-break,  either  from  their  own  misfortunes, 
«uflered  here,  or  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the 
f  «le  of  a  bloody  battle  between  the  Iroquois  and  Illinois 
Indians,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  defeated,  and  had 
Bulfered  a  loss  of  eight  hundred  prisoners  carried  into 
slavery.  M.  dc  La  Salle,  with  thrij^  men,  returned  to 
Canada  to  procure  supplies  and  reinforcements.    . 


Folhet  nennrjiin  sailing  dorrn  the  Nissiisippi- 

In  the  absence  of  M.  de  La  Salle,  father  Hennepin  wa< 
instructed  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  its  sources; 
the  former  was  to  return,  and  descend  Uie  river  lo  its 
month,  Ihat  lielween  them  llie  Jisrnvery  might  be  eompleto. 
The  father  departed  from  Crevo-cosnr,  with  onlyiwo  com- 
panions, to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  hi  si  met  ions.*  Bui  when 
lie  arrived  at  the  Misr^issippi,  which  he  reaclrtfl  March 
8th,  l(J8i),  he  found  it  easier  to  descend  than  lo'^^cend, 
and  he  reached  the  mouth,  if  his  word  may  be  taken,  o 


Hennepin's  voyaoe  down  the 

die  25th  of  the  same  monlh.     Nor  is  it  incredible,  that  three 
(hen  could  work  n  canoe,  with  the  rapid  current  of  the  - 
Mississippi,  from  the  month  of  the  Illinois  to  the  Halize,  iu 
■ixteen  days.     On  his  return,  he  asserts  that  he  ascended 

t]ir  riv^r  In  llio  Hills  of  Si.  Aulhoiiy. 


i  of   St.  AlttkBRf. 


He   revisited  Canada,   and  embarked  immediately  for 
France.     He  there  published  his  ttavels  in  the  most  ^len-  ' 
did  manner,  dedicating  his  work  to  the  gre^t  Colbert.     In 
this  TKork   the. country  is  called  Lonisiaiut,  in'honor  of 
Louis  XIV".,  tlie  reigning  monarch  of  France. 

Vaijons  attempts  have  been  made,  from  the  discrepan- 
cies and  exaggerations  in  tliis  book,  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  wliole  asserted  fact  of  his  having  ever  de.fcrtidcd  tho 
Mississippi  to  its  month-  ■  Be  that  as  it  may.  M.  de  La  • 
Salle,  delighted  with  tlio  country  on  the  Illinois,  made  use 
-^  of  every  exertion,  which  his  exhausted  means  would  allow, 
to  fnniish  another  expedition  for  the  Mississippi.     A  num- 
ber of  adventurers .^re  found  willing  to  push  their  hopes 
and  fort  lines  in  the(Iiscovery  of  unknown  comilrics.     With 
'    them  he  arrived,  in  1683,  on  the  Mississippi.     He  founded 
j  the  vilfsges  of  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia,  and  some   other 
'    {   imall  Mtablishmonts,  on  this  dasccnl,  and  these  arc  th* 
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oldest  places  in  the  western  stales;  although  Detroit  i» 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  1680. 

He  left  his  friend,  M.  de  Toiili,  in  the  command  of  ihese 
cslablisbmenis.  He  relumed  to  Canada,  and  thence  made, 
all  hasle  to  Prance,  in  order  to  procure  the  cooperation  of 
the  French  ministry  with  hia  views, 

One  of  his  first  objects  was  to  convince  the  ministry  of 
the  existence  of  tLat  astonishing  inland  water  communica- 
tion,  which  nature   has  furnished  between  the   river  St.  "1 
I^awrence  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  binds  these  dislant  '| 
points  together  by  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  nearly  four 
thousand   miles   in  length.      He   first  comprehended   the 
plan,  upon  which  the  French  government  afterwards 
steadily  acled,  of  drawing  a  strong  line  of  communicaliiii 
from  one  point  lo  the  other,  and  thus  insulating  the  Eng^-J 
^lisli  scttlctDcnls  within  this  impassable  barrier.     As  estate 
'_  lishmeats  were  thus  already  formed  on  the  upfier  Missis  J 
,  sippi,  it  was  a  part  of  this  plan  to  commence  setTlei 
*  ftt  the  mouth  of  this  river. 


SrmAKxxn  or  thi  Fboriv  hi  Amjiim.— XwB'rioM  /■  fiUb'*^ 
Memrf  wjwrftfwn  m^  d^sitfA— Fate  ^lAt  tntu^  at  S.  BpiwrJ  /Hw 
MbNmro/a*  iiwrJ«w»o/Z.flfliai4..<>|fciii>«i»  Ak:^iMMt— Sm- 

ttmMmmt  at  Bihsi— War  Milk  Iht  CSidiatam    Armal  if  firmdl 
mutionaritt   in   Ltmuiaitm^PnpoieJ   tnugralimt  from    OmvIm*— 
''''     ^tmv^  Ofpoinied  LituUnmU  CommandoHt—Minmg  *t^^  iff  H»  ■ 
JVmm*    Ltltranvm  urifA  (Ac  Natdit»—E^MtiM  m  aHrtft  ffmrnuM. 

L&  SU.LS  obtained  frmn  Louia  XIY.  wi  order  to  fit  out  an 
aTmamtoit  for  discorering  the  mouth  of  the  HississippL 
The  command  was  given  to  him,  and  he  sailed  in  thp 
month  of  August,  1684.  He  steered  too  far  to  tlie  wesf- 
ward  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made 
land  in  a  hsiy,  which  he  called  St.  Louis,  and  which  is 
now  called  the  bay  of  St  Bernard.  It  is  something  more 
than  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Balize,  in  latitude 
29°  20'  N.  He  lost  one  of  his  vessels  on  the  bar  at  the  - 
entrance  of  this  bay.  He  finally  succeeded  in  landingbis 
followers  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Guadaloupe,  a  stream 
of  the  present  province  of  Texas.  The  adventurers  were 
protected  in  some  measure  from  the  continual  assaults  of 
the  savages  by  a  fort,  whicli  he  erected  for  them.  But,  in, 
^addition  to  their  exposure  to  the  Indians,  they  were  assail* 
ed  by  sickness,  and  their  situation  was  inconceivably 
lonely  and  desolate. 

The  eSorts  which  this  brave  man  made  to  rescue  this 
little  colony,  which  had  thus/fbllowed  his  fortunes  over 
Oie  sea,  and  into  the  wildemcn,  from  impending  destruc- 
tion, are  almost  incredible.     Once  he  started,  with  twenty 
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men,  in  hopes  they  might  reach  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  settlement  under  M.  de  Tonti,  in  the  lUhiois.  He 
advanced  a  great  distance  among  the  Indians.  They 
received  his  men  kindly,  and  four  of  them  deserted,  and 
joined  the  savages.  •He  was  compelled  by  sickness  and 
desertion  to  return  to  the  fort,  discouraged  and  weakened. 
But  he  soon  regained  courage,  to  renew  the  attempt  to 
make  his  way  over  land  to  the  Illinois.  They  wandered 
through  the  unknown  prairies  and  forests,  and  crossed  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  for  two  months.  La  Salle  halted,  to 
allow  his  men  some  repose  from  tlieir  incessant  toils.  They 
encamped  in  a  beautiful  place,  where  game  abounded,  and 
wliere  the  Indians  welcomed  their  arrival.  The  soldiers  ^ 
had  heard  of  the  descnion  of  their  companions,  on  the  former 
trip.  They  contemplated,  on  the  one  hand,  the  life  of  toil 
before  them,  and,  on  tlie  other,  the  fancied  happiness  of 
those  who  had  already  deserted  to  dwell  among  the 
Indians.  The  indolence  and  licentiousness  of  a  life  so 
passed  among  the  savages,  contrasted  in  their  minds  with 
the  incessant  toil  of  civilized  life.  They  were  of  the  hun- 
gry rabble  from  the  populace  of  a  French  city.  They 
determined  to  desert,  and  join  the  Indians.  To  treachery 
they  added  the  most  cruel  assassination.  They  ambus- 
caded a  party,  sent  out  by  La  Salle  to  hunt,  among  whona 
was  his  nephew,  and  slew  them,  to  prevent  their  opposing 
any  obstacle  to  th(»ir  desertion.  La  Salle  observed  the 
nnitinous  spirit  of  these  men,  and  became  uneasy  about 
the  fate  of  the  hunting  party,  which  had  delayed  its  return 
beyond  the  appointed  time.  ^Vit^;r  gloomy  presentiments 
he  departed,  to  search  for  his  lost  companions.  He  soon 
found  tlioir  dead  bodies.  Tlie  mutineers  fired  upon  him, 
and  he  fell.  Hut  history  has  not  clearly  ascertained  where 
this  patriarch  of  Louisiana,  illustrious  by  his  mer**s.  his^Sk 
misfortunes,  his  adyentures,  and  his  discoveries,  laid  his 
bones.  Of  the  colony  planted  at  St.  Bernard,  we  may  here 
remark,  that  of  those  that  remained,  part  fell  by  the  sav- 
ages, and  the  remainder  was  carried  away,  in  1689,  by  a 
detachment  of  Spaniards  from  Coahuila,  in  New  Leon. 
The  mutineers,  as  might  be  expected,   soon  quarrelled 
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among  tliemselvea.  In  the  quarrel,  the  two  murderers  of 
M,  La  Salle  experienced  the  reaction  of  juslicBj  and  were 
slain  in  their  turn.  Two  priests  of  the  party  fascame  pen- 
itent at  having  winked  at  the  assassination,  and  have  fur- 
nished us  with  the  account  which  we  have  giveu.  Seven 
only  remained.  With  Ihe  two  priests  at  their  head,  and 
aided  by  various  savage  tribes  on  their  way,  they  finally 
reached  tlie  Arkansas,  where  they  found  a  French  colony, 
consisting  of  emigrants  from  Canada,  already  settled. 
Cliarievoix  throws  a  melancholy  interest  over  the  fate  of 
tiie  other  great  discoverer  of  Louisiana,  father  Marquette. 
■  Previous  to  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  he  had  been  a 
laborious  and  faithful  missionary  In  Canada.  After  that 
discovery,  he  was  still  prosecuting  his  travels  with^eat 
ardor.  On  his  way  from  Chicago  to  MichilimapIoBac k, 
he  entered  a  river  which  bore  his  name.  HeziBbedhls 
fi>Uowcr8  to  land,  intimating  that  he  had  a  pffiffitiment 
that  he  should  end  his  days  there.  He  landed,  erected  an  -• 
altar,  said  mass,  and  i^^tiiM  a  little  distance,  as  lie  said,  (o 
offer  thanks  to  God,  and  requested  ihat  he  might  be  left 
alone  fgr  half  an  hour.  When  they  returned,  he  had 
expired.  The  place  is  not  known  wjiere  Marquette  is 
interred. 

It  is  sufficiently  ohvious,  with  how  much  jealousy  the 
Spaniards  regarded  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Louisi- 
ana. A  number  of  Spanish  establishments  in  East  Florida 
had  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  They  afterwards 
founded  Pensacola,  in  West  Florida.  It  was  evidently 
intended  simply  as  a  military  post,  and  its  erection  was  an 
obvious  indication  that  they  intended  to  watch  and  over- 
awe the  French  in  that  quarter.  Every  circumstance,  ^ 
tending  to  illustrate  the  actual  progress  of  founding  French 
colonies  in  Louisiana,  totst  have  a  certain  degree  of  interest 
in  the  history  of.thiit  country.  We  cpme  now  to  an  era  in 
which  that  foimding  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  com- 
menced. In  touching  on  this  period,  soiyething  more  of 
detail  seems  to  be  requisite. 

On  the  16th't>f  September,  1698,  two  frigates  left  Roche- 
fort  for'Louisiana ;  the  Badine,  of  thirty  gtms,  commanded 
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by  M.  Ibbenrille,  and  manned  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
the  Marin^  of  thirty  gims,  commanded  by  M.  le  Comte  de 
Lugere.  On  the  4th  of  December,  they  arrived  at  St 
Domingo,  at  the  French  post  commanded  by  M.  Ducasse. 
There  they  found  M.  le  Marquis  de  Chateau  Morant,  who 
commanded  a  vessel  of  fifty  guns.  He  had  instructions,  by 
which  he  was  ordered  to  escort  the  two  frigates  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  By  order  of  the  king,  Ibberville 
took  with  him  Laurencillo,  a  man  who  had  rendered  him- 
self famous  by  having  taken  Vera  Cruz  by  surprise  some 
years  before.  They  set  sail  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
1699,  and  on  the  25  th  of  the  month  of  January  they 
reached  the  Isle  de  St.  Rose.  On  the  26th,  they  recrai- 
noitered  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  and  saw  there  two  Spanidi 
ships.  On  sending  two  officers  to  them,  it  was  found  that 
the  Spflllrii  had  established  themselves  there,  some  months, 
before,  and  immediately  after  it  had  been  known  to  them 
that  a  French  armament  was  fitting  out  for  this  coast 
The  Spanish  commandant  at^  Pensacola  received  them 
well,  but  would  not  permit  their  vessels  to  enter  the 
harbor.  The  fleet  continued  its  voyage,  and,  on  the  31st 
of  the  month,  came  to  anchor  near  Dauphine  island. 
This  place  they  called  Isle  de  Massacre,  from  the  circum- 
stance ythat  they  found  it  strewed  with  the  bones  of 
savages,  who  had  been  slain  in  a  great  recent  battle  witfi 
their  enemies.  They  saw  and  named  the  Isle  de  la 
Chandelier,  on  this  coast.  On  the  11th  of  February,  Ib- 
berville despatched  a  felucca  with  a  canoe  to  the  main 
land,  which  was  about  four  leagues  distant  They  found 
a  bay,  in  which  were  seven  canoes  filled  with  savages, 
who  fled  with  the  greatest  consternation  at  their  approach. 
On  the  12th,  they  contrived  to  intercept  a  woman  of  the 
savages,  by  whom  they  were  enabled  to  open  an  inter- 
course with  her  nation,  which  was  the  *  Biloxis,  which 
name  they  gave  to  the  bay.  They  took  on  board  four  of 
these  savages,  M.  de  Bienville  remaining  on  shore,  as  a 
hostage  for  their  safety.  On  the  same  evening,  there 
arrived  at  the  bay  a  party  of  eighty  Pascagoulas,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Mc»bile  Indians.     All  that  they 
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could  learn  of -these  latte^  was,  what  the  Indian  langaa 
of  signs  always  enables  them  to  explain,  that  they  dw 
on  the  shores  of  a  lai^  river,  farther  to  tl)|||,-|i^thwo 
Ibberritle  and  Renville  embarked  again  in  a  fehicca, « 
thittymen, acimipaniedby  Father  Anastase,  whohadbeen 
the  companion  of  La  Salle  in  his  discoveries.  Their  object 
was  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  tho  2d  4ay  of  March,  they  entered  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river,  in  which,  from  its  turbid  and  boiling  waters, 
the  Father  thought  he  recognised  the  Mississippi.     They 
immediately  began  to  ascend  the  river,  and  at  the  end  of 
seven  days  had  mounted  forty  leagues.     Here  they  dis- 
covered   three  periogues  of  savages,  who   fled  at  t> 
approach.     One  of  Ihcm  was  ovei         •" ;  : 
him  some  trifling  presents,  which  g. 
induced  him  to  briug  back  his  comtaucS, 
Pascagoulas,  and  very  readily  conduc* 
their  villages.      On  the  13lh,  they  met,  o" 
Mississippi,  some  periogues  of  India 
settled  on  this  stream.      Their  tiumbc 
or  eight  hundred  men.      On  the  14th. 
the   Pascagoulas,    whose   fnrcc   was   utH>ui  one   .ai.iM.vu 
warriorsT    Among   Ihcni   wcii'  found   stuffs  of  _Enropcau 
fabric,  given  them  by  La  Salle.      These  Indians  received 
them  kindly,  and,  among  other  things,  gave   them  some 
fowls,  which  (hey  said  had  been  reared  from  those  which 
they  had  received  from  nalions  we.st  of  ihe  Mississippi, 
near  the  sea-shore.     The  tradition  of  their  origin  was,  that, 
four  years  previous,  a  ship  had  been  cast  ashore  {iii  that  part 
of  the  coast,  whose  W'ew  had  all  perished  but  three,  who 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  savages.     A  few  donn^slic  fowls 
h«d  gained  the  shore  from  that  ship,   from   which  tiiese 
among  the  savages  had  originated. 

Ibberville  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  river  which 
he  was  ascending  was  aclually  the  ]\Iississippi  or  not. 
He  had  not  yet  seen  the  tribe  of  the  TangipOos,  of  whom 
memorable  mention  had  been  made  by  La  Salle.  It  was 
soon  fonnd  that  this  tribe  had  been  destroyed  by  another, 
called  the  Mongoulachas..  Bienville  found  in  the  basket 
23* 
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of  one  of  these  savages  a  paper,  upon  which  the  names  of 
many  mdividuals,  belonging  to  the  detachment  of  La 
'  Salle,  were  written,  and  a  letter,  addressed  to  M.  de  Tonti, 
firom  which  he  learned,  that,  having  heard  from  Canada  of 
his  departure  from  France,  he  had  descended  to  the  sea 
with  twenty  Canadians  and  thirty  Shawanese  from  the  river 
Wabash.  This  discovery  dissipated  all  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  river  they  were  on;  and  they  ascertained 
that  La  Salle  had  supposed  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  be 
nearly  in  latitude  30®.  Among  these  nations  they  found  a 
suit  of  Spanish  armor,  inscribed  Ferdinand  de  Solo, 

On  the  18th,  they  passed  the  Baton  Rouges,  where  was 
established  a  limit  which  bounded  the  hunting-grounds  ofr 
the  Pascagoulas.  Further  up  they  came  to  a  point  where 
the  river  made  a  bend  or  circuit  of  twelve  leagues.  Ibber- 
ville  cut  down  trees,  and  crossed  his  periogues  to  the  other 
point.  The  river  has  since  cut  itself  a  passage  throu^ 
this  point,  and  it  is  now  the  well-known  **  Point  Coupee," 
On  the  20th,  they  arrived  at  a  village  of  the  Houmas,  who 
welcomed  them  with  dances,  and,  in  token  of  amity,  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  Indian  ceremony,  since  so  well 
known,  of  smoking  the  calumet  of  j)eace.  This  village  was 
composed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  warriors ;  Chd  here, 
too,  were  found  domestic  fowls,  though  the  Indians  had 
not  yet  begim  to  use  them  as  an  article  of  food. 

Here  Ibberville,  learning  that  there  was  a  bayou,  which 
he  might  reach  by  a  small  portage  from  the  river,  and 
down  which  he  might  descend  through  lakes  and  streams 
to  the  sea,  left  the  river  with  two  canoes  and  a  guide,  send- 
ing Bienville  down  the  river  with  fflB  periogues,  to  meet 
him  again  at  Isle  de  Vasseau.  On  the  29th,  he  arrived  at 
Isle  de  Vasseau,  and  met  M.  D' Ibberville,  who  had  arrimd 
at  the  same  place  before  him,  through  the  bayou  Ibberville 
or  Manshac,  and  the  two  lakes,  which  he  named  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  Ibberville  explored  a  bay,  situated 
nine  leagues  from  Isle  de  Vasseau,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Louis.  He  would  have  planted  his  colony 
here ;  but  there  was  not  water  enough  at  the  entrance  ot 
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&tB  bay  for  vessels  of  much  draft     He  coneloded  to  pli 
his  estaUishioent  at  Biloxi, — a  healthy  spot,  but,  •■  - 
have  remarked,  comparatiTely  sterile.    Here  fae^milt  a 
of  four  bastions  of  logs,  upon  which  he  mounted  tv 
pieces  of  camuxi ;  and  this  is  the  era  of  the  ctxmnencemmt  '_  - 
of  French  establishments  in  this  quarter.    With  this  colony    , 
he  left  provisions  for  four  months,  twenty-five  soldiers,  on     .' 
a  fewi^ibnadians  and  Buccaneers,  leaving  the  comman 
of  it  V^M.  de  Sarol  and  M.  de  Bienville,  and  set  sail  for*. 
France.     On  the  22d  of  May,   Bienville  sel  out  on  an 
exploring  trip,  in  the  course  of  which  he  learned  that  Iwo 
hundred  Chickasaws,  with  two  white  men,  supposed  to  in     ' 
English,  had  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  a.  village  of  thf 
CoUapissas,  in  their  neighborhood.     On  tlic  9th  of^une^ 
he  set  out  with  two  canoes,  and  parsed  Pascagoiilckfiiver 
and  Mobile  point,  and  approached  so  near  Pensacola  that     \ 
he  could  perceive  it  was  still  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 
On  thelst  t^July,  the  fort  was  gladdened  with  the  arrival 
of  two  canoes  of  birch  bark,  in  which  were  many  Cana- 
dians, under  the  conmiand  of  two  priests  de  la  mission. 
They  came  from  Canada  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois;  and, 
having  learned  from  the  Hoiimas   that  the  French  were 
establi^ed  near  the  sea,  they  conclnded  to  descend  the 
river  and  seek  them.     On  the  llth,  the  two  priests,  named 
Montiguy  and   Davion,   departed   to  establish  a  mission 
among  the  Conicas,    who    inhabited   the   banks  of  the 
Yazoo. 

About  this  time,  Bienville  discovered  in  the  Mississippi, 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  leagues  from  the  sea,  an 
EngUsh  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Ban,  and  which 
had  left  a  consort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Their  inten- 
sion was  to  explore  the  country,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  to  return  with  a  larger  armament  and  plant  a 
colony.  On  board  this  vessel  there  was  a  l*rotestant 
Frenchman,  who  gave  in  secret  a  packet  to  Bienville, 
addressed  to  the  king  of  France,  in  which  he  assured  his 
majesty,  that,  if  he  would  accord  Uberty  of  conscience  to  a 
colony  in  this  country,  more  than  four  hundred  families 
would  emigrate  irom  Carolina.     The  packet  was  sent  to 
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M.  (Ic  Pontch^rtrain,  who  returned  for  answer,  that  hiii 
Inajesty  had  not  expelled  heretics  from  his  kingdom  to 
^^;  establish  them  in  a  republic  in  the  new  world.  The  Eng- 
lish captain  was  in  doubt  whether  he  was  in  the  Missis- 
Bippi  or  not ;  and  Bienville,  glad  to  avail  himself  of  his 
ignorance,  assured  him  that  this  was  not  the  Mississippi, 
and  tliat  the  river  which  he  sought  was  much  farther  to 
^*.  .•  the  westward,  and  that  the  river  in  which  he  was  sailing 
p*^was  within  the  limits  of  a  country  of  which  he  had  taken 
^^Ti-jwssession,  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and 
'^  thW  the  whole  country  was  called  Canada.  By  this 
policy,  Bienville  induced  the  English  to  desist  from  taking 
possession,  and  to  turn  about;  and  this  point  has  borne 
the  name  of  the  **  English  Turn''  from  that  circumstance. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  there  arrived  at  Isle  de  Yasseau 
two  ships,  the  Reuomm^  of  fifty  guns,  and  the  Gironde  of 
forty-six.  There  came  in  them  sixty  Canadians,  intend- 
ing to  explore  the  country  more  fully.  By  them,  also, 
M.  de  Bienville  received  a  commission,  as  lieutenant  com- 
mandant of  the  colony.  There  arrived,  also,  in  these  ves- 
sels a  Mr.  de  Seuer,  with  thirty  miners.  He  had  been  an 
extensive  traveller  in  Canada,  and  was  sent  here  on  the 
part  of  M.  de  Shuillier,  to  form  an  establishment  pear  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  The  object  was  to  dig  from 
a  mine  of  ^^  terre  vej^te,''  which  M.  de  Shuillier  had  discov- 
ered. M.  de  Seuer,  by  ortler  of  M.  Frontenac,  governor 
general  of  Canada,  constructed  a  fort  on  an  island  in  the 
Mississippi,  two  hundred  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  thQ 
Illinois.  This  fort  was  intended  to  awe  and  keep  in  order 
the  different  tribes  of  savages  who  inhabit  the  western 
shores  of  lake  Superior  and  the  sources  of  the  MississippL 
On  his  return  to  Montreal,  he  took  with  him  a  chief  of  th|^ 
Sautcurs,  and  one  of  the  Sioux,  or  Dacotas.  They  were 
the  first  of  their  respective  nations  who  had  ever  been  seen 
in  Canada.  They  were  received  with  great  kmdness  by 
the  governor,  who  hoped  to  be  able  to  open  a  useful  com- 
merce with  them.  Two  days  after  their  arrival,  they 
presented  the  governor  as  many  arrows  as  they  had  war- 
riors in  their  tribe.     It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  French 
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gained  aa  influence  over  the  savages  in  the  vallejr  o 


Ibherville,  tiaving  been  informed  of  an  attempt 
English  to  form  an  establishment  on  the  Mississipj 
termined  to  anticipate  them  in  this  purpose.    He  tooh 
him  fifty  Canadians,  two  small  vessels  loaded  with  pro' 
sions,  and  two  small  chalovpes,  and  embarked,  Janu 
15th,  1700,  for  the  Mississippi.     In  a  favorable  posiiiuu, 
and  on  a  point  of  the  banic  above  the  inundation,  he  built 
a  fort  eighteen  leagues  above  the  Balize. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Ibherville  and  Bienville  set  out  for 
the  Natchez,  and  another  nation  of  Indians,  situated  on  a 
lake  southwest  of  the  Mississippi.  They  foimd  there  a 
missionary,  who  had  just  arrived  among  them  from  Can- 
ada. The  great  sun-chief  of  the  Natchez  came  in  great 
state  to  the  French,  borne  on  a  litter,  and  accompanied  by 
six  hundred  men.  They  observed  in  this  chief  a  higher 
degree  of  native  politeness  and  dignity  than  they  had  yet 
observed  among  any  of  the  savages.  His  authority  seetned 
to  be  despotic.  It  was  the  custom,  on  the  death  of  a  chief 
of  his  standing,  for  his  wives  and  domestics  to  derotfl 
themselves  to  dealh,  in  order  to  .serve  him  in  (he  other 
world.  There  were  then  among  them  sevenreen  of  this 
high  ranic,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  sun. 
Their  traditions  slated  that  there  had  formerly  been  nine- 
teen hundred  such.  They  staled  that  their  popnJation 
had  once  exceeded  two  hund^  thousand.  They  pre- 
served in  tly  temple  of  the  sun^erpctual  fire ;  and  on  the 
rude  altar  of  this  temple  they  offered  the  first  fniits  of  tlieir 
harvests  and  their  huntings.  They  believed  that,  after 
death,  brave  warriors,  who  had  killed  many  men  and  buf- 
faloes, would  dwell  in  a  delightful  country  in  the  land  of 
souls,  where  buffaloes  were  plenty,  and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions in  abundance;  while  they  who  had  never  killed  a 
man,  would  be  condemned  to  a  country  of  marshes  and 
lakes,  where  all  their  subsistence  would  be  upon  alligators 
and  fish.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  whole 
course  of  the  Mississippi,  at  this  period,  was  through  a 
country  full  of  buffaloes  and  other  game;  and  this  accounts 
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for  ihn  easy  manner  in  which  tlie  French  vnyagevrs  sup- 
plied llicmselves  with  provisions.  U  happened  Uiat,  while 
the  French  were  among  the  Natchez,  the  iiglitoiiig  struck 
their  temple  and  destroyed  it.  In  order  lo  appease  the 
"Great  .Spirit,"  -whose  anger,  they  inferred,  was  thus 
directed  against  them,  tliey  sacrificed  fonr  children  in  the 
fiames,  and  would  have  offered  iip  more  victims,  but  for  J 
the  determined  opposiiion  of  the  French, 


\ 
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On  the  22d,  RtenYille  commenced  an  exploring  cxt  edi- 
tion westward,  to  discov^kif  possible,  the  distance  betwcrfi 
his  establishments  and^mise  of  the  Spanis|^  Ibhervilte 
started  on  the  same  day  for  the  sea.  YHien  he  had  arrived 
at  Isle  de  Tasseau,  he  leacncd  that  the  Spanish  gOTcmor 
of  Pensacola  had  been  there  with  a  twenty-four  gun  ship, 
manned  with  one  fmndred  and  forty  men,  and  some  cha- 
lonpes,  intending  lo  drive  the  French  from  Ihfi  coast. 
Ftoding  himself  unable  to  execute  his  desisn,  he  had 
entered  a  formal  protest  in  wriiijig  i^auisi  thff* establish- 
ment of  the  French  in  this  part  of  ihe  cmmlry.  He 
alleged,  that  it  was  inchided  witlijn  the  liniils  of  his  Cath- 
olic majesty's  dominions  in  Mexico. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Bienville  relumed  from  hi» 
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I  wesip.m  expedition.  He  had  ascended  the  Washita  to  a 
considerable  distance ;  had  crossed  from  that  river  lo  Red 
river  ;  and  had  returned  hy  the  latter  river,  withoiU  hav- 
ing seen  any  traces  of  the  Spanish  on  his  route.  He  had 
passed  through  a  fertile  country,  and  a  great  many  small- 
Iribes  of  Indians,  particularly  the  Natchitoches.  On  the 
2Sth  of  May,  Ibberviiie  set  sail  for  France,  having  previ- 
ously appointed  Bienville  commander  of  the  fort  whicli  he 
had  constnictcd  on  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  ISth  of  December,  Ibberviiie  arrived  in  these 
waters  from  France,  with  an  armament,  consisting  of  the 
Renomme,  a  fifty  gun  ship,  and  the  Palmier  of  forty-four, 
and  a  brigantine.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  event  to  the 
colony  at  Biloxi,  whose  numbers  were  diminished  to  oua 
hundred  and  fifty,  aud  had  been  reduced  to  such  straits,  as 
to  hava  lived  for  some  time  entirely  on  maize.  By  tliese 
vessels  Bienville  had  orders  to  evacuate  the  establishment 
at  Biloxi,  and  create  one  in  place  of  it  on  Mobile  river. 
Accordingly,  on  tlie  5tli  of  January,  1702,  he  departed 
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for  Mobde,  leavmg  only  twenty  soldiers  at  Biloxi.     On  the 
J6th  of  the  month,  Bienville  fixed  the  projected  establish- 
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ment  abont  eighteen  leagues  from  the  sea,  on  Mobile  riveTi 
where  he  formed  a  depot,  and  erected  a  fort. 

About  this  time,  an  important  exploring  trip  was  under* 
taken  from  Canada  to  a  point  of  the  Mississippi  as  high 
as  the  St  Peter's.  The  object  was  to  discover  mines. 
Incredible  stories  were  in  circulation,  respecting  the  abun- 
dance of  copper  and  copper  ore  in  those  regions.  The 
"  terre  verte^'  had  been  supposed  to  be  an  ore  of  that  metal. 
The  imaginations  of  all  the  European  people  had  been 
inflamed  by  the  Spanish  success  in  obtaining  the  precious 
metals  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Most  of  the  expeditions  that 
had  yet  been  undertaken  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  had 
originated,  more  or  less,  in  the  hope  of  finding  mines.  The 
history  of  these  times  relates  an  amusing  story  of  an  impos- 
tor, who  took  advantage  of  the  eager  credulity  of  the 
people,  on  the  score  of  mines,  and  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered one. of  unexampled  richness  on  the  Missouri.  The 
French  had  long  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  lead 
mines  of  that  region.  But  their  imaginations  had  not  yet 
been  suflSiciently  corrected  by  experience,  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  slow  but  certain  gains  of  lead  mines.  The  expe- 
dition in  question  to  St.  Peter's  had  for  object,  to  dig  the 
"  terre  verte^^  and  make  further  discoveries  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  journal  of  this  establishment  we  have  a  tolerably 
accurate  account,  as  it  has  been  subsequently  corrected 
by  experience,  of  the  Sioux,  and  the  barbarous  names  of 
their  tribes  and  division^  and  we  have  very  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  politic  and  judicious  measures,  by  which  the 
French  acquired  such  a  surprising  ascendancy  over  sav- 
ages a  thousand  leagues  from  their  establishments. 


CHAPTER    XXIII.  I 

ScTTLiMEHTB  Or  TH«  Frsnob  IN  Amekica. — LouistoHa — Eslablis/menI        '■* 
of  the  Freruh  at  MeHle — War  lailh  England— Sicgt  of  St.  AupiM  - 
tine  and  Peniacola — Hoitihtus  beluvm  the  ChoclaiBi  and  Chirkaiatiit-^  * 
Maiiacra  by  ihe  iaeaga — Abando/imeal  of  the  seillnncnis  on  tht  lllt- 
jtou — Plunder  of  Isle  au  Dauphine  by  a  buaaneei — La  Motte,  gimrw>0i^ 
of  Louisiana — Encroadunenti  Jy  the  English  of  Of  ru/inA — ErptdttWn  ^^^ 
ef  Ihe  fVench  10  Ihe  Wabaih — Miliums  among  llie  saraga — l^&'/rl^r 
ttei,  governor  of  Louisiana — Foundation  of  Neio  OrUanr — ^.Jrieitt 
Spain — Peniacola  taken  by  the  French-^ Slaves  loiporled  into  LouiJIelM 
— Recaplurt  of  Peniacola — Second  capture  of  Pensaai  la  byllie  French—       J 
Erpedition  of  Bernard  de  Im  Harpc  to  the  interior — Descnption  of  tht       ^ 
Indian  Iniea.  1 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1702,  Ihe  French  establislied  them- 
wlres  at  the  fort  <m  Mobile  river,  and  transported  thither 
all  the  provisiotis  and  munitions  which  had  hitherto  be«i 
kept  on  Dauphine  island.  At  this  time  Ibberrille  vu 
enabled  to  make  peace  between  the  Choctaws  and  Cliick- 
asaws.  On  the  24th  of  June,  a  Spanish  chaloiipe  arrived 
from  Pensacola  at  the  fort  on  the  Mobile,  having  on  board 
the  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  wlio  brought  a  letter  from 
Don  Francisco  Martin,  governor  of  Pensacola,  stating  that 
his  garrison  was  in  a  state  of  famine,  and  requesting  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  On  the  1st  of  October,  arrived  at  the 
fort  M.  Davion,  a  missionary,  with  two  Canadians  from 
the  Yazoo  river,  accompanied  also  with  Father  Linioge, 
whose  colleague  missionary  had  been  recently  assassinatpd 
by  some  young  savages,  whom  he  had  taken  for  guides. 
On  the  11th  November,  Don  Martin  arrived  from  Pensa- 
cola with  the  newa  that  Prance  and  Spain  were  at  war 
with  England.  He  requested  provisions  and  munitions ; 
arid,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  two  powers  in  the 
old  world,  they  were  granted  him. 

On  the  28th  of  Novemlwr,  two  Spanish  officers  arrived 
34 
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from  St.  Aikgustine,  in  East  Florida,  with  a  letter  from  the 
governor  of  that  colony,  stating  that  St.  Augustine  wan 
besieged  by  an  English  force,  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ves- 
sels, and  aided  by  two  thousand  savages.  Bienville  sent 
him.an  ample  supply  of  mimitions  of  war.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  1703,  they  learned  by  letter  from  Peii|acola,  that 
this  town,  which  had  also  been  assailed  by  the  English, 
still  held  out  against  them.  It  was  afterwards  succoured  by 
a  fleet  from  Havana;  and  the  English,  in  sailing  away 
from  the  coast,  lost  two  of  their  largest  vessels.  Notwith- 
standuig  the  jealousies  of  rival  colonies  so  near  each  other, 
and  with  conflicting  claims,  it  appears  that  the  French 
and  Spanish  mutually  aided  each  other  with  provisions, 
munitions,  and  various  helps,  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  greatest  scourge  of  the  Spaniards,  about  this  period, 
was  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  aided,  and  sometimes 
headed,  by  the  English  from  Carolina. 

On  tlie  24th  of  July,  1704,  arrived  from  France  the  Peli- 
can, a  fifty  gun  ship.  She  brought  out  two  companies  of 
soldiers,  four  priests,  and  twenty-four  poor  girls,  who  were 
all  immediately  married  to  the  French  colonists.  The  col- 
ony suflered  severely,  the  next  month,  from  sickness  and 
mortality.  On  the  27th  of  November,  news  arrived  from 
Pensacola  that  the  fort  there  was  reduced  to  ruin,  and 
their  clotlies,  stuffs  and  provisions  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
with  a  request  that  the  French  would  aid  them  with  a 
schooner,  to  carry  tidings  of  their  disaster  to  Vera  Cruz. 
On  the  1 1  th  of  December,  news  arrived  that  the  English 
were  fitting  out  an  armament  at  Charleston  against  the 
French  establishments  on  the  Mobile  and  vicinity.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  1705,  M.  de  Lambert  arrived  from  the 
French  post  on  the  Wabash,  which  he  had  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  dread  of  the  hostile  incursions  of  the 
savages.  On  the  13th  of  February,  they  were  informed 
that  the  Chickasaws  had  enslaved  and  sold  a  number  of 
families  of  the  Choctaws,  who  had  visited  them  in  good 
faith,  and  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  English,  and  that  this 
treachery  had  brought  on  a  war  between  those  two  tribes. 
There  were  at  this  time  more  than  seventy  Chickasaws,  of 
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both  sexes,  at  the  post  on  the  Mobile.     Tliey  ftund 
se!vr>s  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  embarrassment,  ina 
as  ihey  were  obliged  to  trarerae  the  country  of  the 
taws  ill  returning  to  their  own  country.     In  their  di; 
they  besought  Bienville  to  escort  them  witli  a  deiachi. 
of  soldiers,  and  he  consented.     Witli  a  captain  and  tweu 
,  five  French  soldiers  to  protect  them,  the  savages  set  out  ou 
tlicir  return,  and  reached  the  Choctaw  village  about 
last  of  the  mouth.     The  Choctaw  chiefs  assured  them  i 
they  would  not  oppose  their  return  to  their  homes, 
only  claimed  the  privilege  of  reproaching  them  for  n 
perfidy,  in  the  hearing  of  the  French.     The  Choctaw  ch 
then  placed  himself  in  tfie  centre  of  a  large,  open  space, 
and  invited  the  Chickasaws  to  come  out,  and  seat  them- 
selves round  him,  and  hearken  to  what  he  should  say  to 
them.     They  were  permiited  to  hold  iheir  knives  in  their 
hands,    and    their    guns    in    readiness.      Three    thousand 
Choctaw  warriors  then  surrounded  them,  in  an  immense 
circle.     The  chief  began  his  harangue,  reproaching  them 
in  cutting  terms  with  their  crimes  and  perfidy;  informing 
them  that  if  the  French  still  took  any  interest  in  their 
concerns,  they  would  cease  to  do  it  when  Ihey  should  have 
become   acquainted   with   their    falsehood    and    cruelty. 
When  he  had  poured  out  ail  his  invectives,  he  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  their  death.     He  lowered  his  calumet,  which  he 
had  hitherto  held  erect,  and  they  were  all  instanlaneonsly 
despatched.     Many  of  the  Choctaws  were  killed  by  the 
shots  of  their  own  people,  from  their  having  formed  too 
narrow  a  circle.     Bienville  himself  was  slightly  wounded 
by  a  chance  ball ;  and  was  escorted  back  to  the  Mobile  by 
three  hundred  Choctaw  warriors. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1706,  Father  Garcia,  a  Jesuit, 
arrived  from  the  Illinois  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Illi- 
nois Indians  had  ehown  so  much  hostility,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandtm  his  establishment.  On  the  SIst,  a 
peace  was  brought  about  between  the  Chickasaws  and 
Choctaws,  by  Bienville.  About  this  time,  died  Ihbervillc, 
who  had  been  a  gieat  benefactor  and  patron  to  this  colony. 
He  died  on  an  expedition  from  France  to  the  West  Indies. 
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^1  On  the  1st  of  January,  1707,  intelligence  was  brought  that 
^H  the  French  missionary  among  the  Natchez  had  been  slain, 
^H  together  with  three  other  Frenchmen,  by  the Chetlimaches, 
^H^  as  they  were  descending  to  the  sea.  Presents  were  inime- 
"  dialely  sent  to  all  the  surroimding  nations,  to  induce  them 

to  declare  war  upon  that  tribe. 

About  this  time,  an  English  buccaneer,  with  a  party, 

I  made  a  descent  upon  Isle  an  Dauphine,  aud  pillaged  it  t^   I 
the  amount  of  fifly  thousand  dollars.     March,  1711,  wo^ 
remarkable  for  an  inundation  of  the  river  Mobile,  by  which 
tlie  site  of  the  fort  was  overflowed.     The  establishment 
was  moved,  in  consequence,  eighteen  leagues  higher  up 
the  river. 
In  May,  1713,  a  vessel  arrived  from  France,  bringing  out 
M.  de  La  Moile  Cadilla,  who  had  been  appointed  govern<M 
of  Louisiana,  and  with  him  the  other  officers  of  his  goT- 
emmeut.     At  this  time,   the  census  of  the  colony  gives   ■ 
about  four  himdred  souls,  among  whom  were  twenty  blacks. 
They  possessed  about  three  hundred  homed  cattle.     Thia 
arrival  of  La  Motte  would  have  had  a  most  salutary  bear- 
mg  on  the  interests  of  the  rising  colony,  if  he  and  Bienville  | 
had  acted  in  concert.     But  they  were  mutually  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  each  had  his  party.     A  spirit  of  jealousy 
was  thus  originated,  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  establish- 
ment. 
About  this   time,  the  French  began  to  suffer  from  tha 
encroachmcnis  of  the  English  from  Carolina,  who  had  been 
successful  in  insinuating  themselves  into  the  affections  of 
the  savages,  and  in  stirring  them  up  in  opposition  to  the 
French.     Mr.  Young,  an  English  officer  from  Carolina, 
came  through  all  the  nations  to  the  Natchez  by  land,  cott-  j 
trading  alliances  with  the  Indians  on  his  route.     Learning  I 
this,  the  commandant  at  the  Mobile  post  despatched  a  mil- 
itary guard  in  a  periogue,  which  met  Young  at  Manshao, 
and  brought  him  prisoner  to  Mobile,  from  which  place  he   I 
was  sent  to  Fensacola. 

In  February,  1716,  Bienville,  according  to  an  order  i&»  J 
ceived  from  the  king  of  France,  departed  up  the  Mississippij  i 
'         to  establish  forts  at  Natchez,  and  even  as  high  as  the  | 
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Wabash.    At  Natchez  he  learned  that  five  French  had        i 
slain,  and  that  six  more  were  still  prisoners  in  the  L 
of  thai  nation.    He  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  m 
until  he  had  persnaded  the  siin  and  war  chief  to  me 
conference,  in  which  they  gave  np  Iheir  six  prisoners, 
then  reproached  them  with  llieir  murders,  and  refused  to 
treat  with  them  until  the  authors  should  bg  givfn  up  to 
him.     They  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  for  sim  chiefs 
and  men  of  valor  thus  to  give  xfp  their  people.      Upon  lliis 
they  were  immediately  imprisoned,  and  llirown  into  irons. 
The  next  day,  the  prisoner  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  seven- 
teen, requested  permission  to  send  a  Scputaliou  to  theif ,'  _ 
brother,  the  grand  chief,  desiring  him  to  send  the  head  of 
the  chief,  White-head,  who  wa.s  the  principal  murderer. 
To  this  Bienville  consented.     The  deputation  retnnied, 
not  wiilrthe  head  of  the  chief,  but  with  another  chief, 
who  was  willing  to  devote  himself  to  death,  instead  of  thai 
chief.     This  and  similar  offers  Bienville  rcfusetl. 

By  one  of  these  embassies  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
Canadian  among  the  Natchez,  informing  liim  that  six  p&- 
liogues  of  his  comrades  were  on  their  way  down  the  river, 
and  that,  i^onuit  of  this  nipture,  they  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages.  Bienville  immediately  despatched 
a  canoe  up  the  river,  which  passed  the  village  uiipcrccived, 
and  advertised  the  Canadians  of  their  danger.  In  tliis 
interval  numbers  of  the  Natchez  came  and  otfercd  llieni- 
selves  to  die  with  the  chiefs,  that  iliey  might  altcnd  ilicni 
in  the  other  world.  Bienville  finally  proposed  peace  to 
them,  on  condition  that  they  would  put  to  rieaili  Bit^-bi'iird, 
one  of  the  murderers,  and  build  a  fort  for  llic  I'rcnch;  with 
which  terms  they  complied. 

On  the  26lh  of  October,  M.  de  St.  "Denis,  after  liavinf? 
traversed  the  country  to  Mexico,  arranged  a  plan,  in  con- 
cert with  the  viceroy  of  that  country,  to  esiablisli  mis^^ions 
among  the  savages  at  Nacogdoches,  Adayes  and  Ayacbe, 
among  the  several  nations  of  those  names.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1717,  M.  de  La  Motte  sent  a  sergeant  and  siir 
soldiers  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Natcliitoches 
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H      in  Red  river,  upon  which  it  was  supposed  the  Spaniards 
^m      had  a  design. 

H       '   On  the  !llh  of  March,  M.  de  La  Motl'.  was  relieved  from 
^ft     his  command   by   M.   dc   L'Epignat,  who  arrived   from 
^       France  with  tliree  ships  and  three  companies  of  infantry. 
In  August,  a  census  ga/e  the  coftgiy  seven  hundred  souli 
and  four  hundred  horiK'id  cattle.     Hitherto  agricullure,  th« 
most  essential  of  all  ihejol^ests  of  a  colony,  had  beeii 
^^i  almost  totally  neglectr-<l,  alid  the  colony  had  felt  the  ruinodfe 
^^Beffecte'of  such  neglo'rt.     It  was  now  proposed  to  settle  oP 
^^r    the  Mississippi,  anft  raise  provisions  for  the  consumption 
of  the  colony.     Tire  raising  of  articles  for  export,  such  a| 
silk,  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  and  other  articles,  was  also  pro- 
posed.    It  was  thought,  too,  that  they  could  furnish  the 
parent  country  with  pitch,  lar,  and  other  naval  supplies. 
During  this  year,   1717,   Bienville,   in  searching  for  a 
[  suitable  place  on  the  Mississippi,  to  be  the  central  spot  of 
the  new  agricultural  colony,  selected  the  spot  on  which 
New  Orleans  now  stands,  at  something  more  than  thirty 
leagues  from  the  sea.     He  left  fifty  men  there  to  make  ti 
clearing  and  to  put  up  buildings.     In  August,  an  arma- 
ment arrived  from  France,  bringing,  besides  the  officers, 
nearly  eight  hundred  settlers  and  soldiers,  intended  to  settle 
various  eoncessionfi,   or   land   grants.     In  October,   M.    de 
Bois  Br  illant  started  to  establish  a  post  on  The  Illinois;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  M.  de  La  Harpe  went  to  establish  one  oili 
Red  river,  and  lo~explore  the  country-west  and  north. 
In  January,  1719,  an  armament  arrived  from  France, 
'  and  brought  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  to  swell  the 
force  of  the  colony.     At  the  same  time,  intelligence  was 
brought  that  war  existed  between  France  and  Spain.     If 
was  immediately  decided  to  make  an  attack  upon  Pensa- 
cola.      Bienville  concentred   the  force   of  the  colony  at 
Mobile ;  and,  having  assembled  four  hundred  savages  and 
a  considerable  body  of  Canadians,  he  marched  by  land  fop 
Pensacola.     At  the  same  time  the  Marshal  Villars  and  two 
otlier  vessels  were  despatched  for  the  same  place ;  and,  o& 
the  14th  of  May,  it  was  invested  by  sea  and  land.     The 
Spanish  governor,  seeing  himself  in  danger  of  an  immediata 
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assault,  surrendered,  on  condition  that  the  garrison  should 
be  transported  to  Havana. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1719,  two  ships,  Due  de  Maine  and 
Aurore,  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  commanded  by 
I^audoin  and  Herpin,  bringing  five  hundred  negro  slaves. 
On  Ihc  5lh  of  August,  a  small  Spanish  fleet  appeared  before 
Pensacola.     The  garrison  was  partly  .Spanish,  and  inclined 
to  yield.    In  the  get  jral  confusion  and  insubordination,  i 
Fifcnch   commander  was  obliged   to  surrender  tl 
(Aitaining,  however,  the  mos!  honorable  terms 
Hier  Bpatiish  commander  was  reinsta^d  gt 
Spaniards,  flushed  with  this  success,  ilftderi 
of  Dauphine  island ;  and,  after  various  eSbrts  and  ass; 
were  compelled  to  abandon  it.     About  this  time,  a  FrencO 
squadron  arrived  oS  Danphine  island,  bringing  variona 
officers  folf  the  colony,  and  two  hundred  settlers. 

It  was  determined  to  re-lake  Pensacola  before  an 
expected  squadron  could  arrive  from  Vera  Cruz.  Bienville 
mustered  five  hundred  savages  and  Canadians,  and  de- 
parted by  land  for  that  post.  A  F'reiich  squadron  sailed  at 
the  same  time  for  the  same  destination ;  and  Pensacola  was 
again  invested  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  taken  by  slorm, 
in  which  (he  French  met  wilh  a  pmall.  and  (he  Spanish  a 
considerable  loss.  The  whole  Spanish  force,  of  all  nations, 
was  eighteen  hundred.  On  the  28tli,  a  Spanish  brigantine 
from  Havana  entered  the  harbor,  unconscious  that  the 
place  had  changed  masters,  and  was  taken.  Forty-seven 
French  deserters  were  found  among  the  Spanish  garrison. 
Twelve  of  them  were  hung  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  ship, 
and  thirty-five  condemned  to  hard  labor,  as  slaves. 

The  garrison,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  at  Danphine 
island,  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to  Biloxi.  It  seems  us 
if,  in  the  confusion  which  reigned  in  tlie  colony  at  this 
time,  it  had  been  forgotten  that  it  was  the  inicution  of  tlie 
French  government  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  thereby  render  the  colony  indepen- 
dent. This  could  not  be  done,  unless  Ihc  colonies  were 
stationary.  By  the  same  conveyance  the  colony  received 
an  ordonnance,  or  decree,  regulating  the  sale  of  mercliaii- 
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dise.  and  settling  the  rate  of  profit.  At  the  different  port* 
where  the  vessels  were  to  be  unloaded,  the  articles  were  t3 
be  delivered  at  a  fixed  profit.  For  instance,  at  New- 
Orleans  they  were  to  be  delivered  at  five  per  cent,  advance ; 
at  Natchez  at  ten ;  at  Yazoo  at  thirteen ;  at  Natchitoches 
at  twenty ;  and  at  Illinois  and  Missonri  at  fifty  per  cent,  f  i 
and  so  of  the  rest. 

Bernard  de  La  Harpe  established  a  post,  eighty  leagues 
above  Natchitoches,  on  Red  river,  and  attempted  lo  open  a 
trade  with  the  -Spaniards.  He  thoroughly  explored  tST 
country  between  Red  river  and  Washita,  and  made  him- 
self particularly  acquainted,  according  to  the  usual  French 
pohcy,  with  die  various  tribes  of  Indians.  His  narrative 
shows  much  simplicity  and  credulity,  but  is  otherwise 
amusing.  He  describes,  probably  from  the  ill-understood 
accounts  of  the  Indians,  an  animal,  which:  he  cads  a  lion, 
with  one  horn,  and  other  incredible  circumstances,  which, 
no  after  hiformation  has  confirmed  to  exist.  Many  of  hi*  ' 
barbarous  names  of  savage  tribes  in  that  quarter,  are  the 
names  which  they  bear  at  present;  and  the  general 
mipression  of  the  savages  at  this  day  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  La  Harpc,  that  the  Carancoahs  of  Texas  were;  | 
cannibals.  .'  i 

He  ascended  the  Arkansas,  according  lo  his  narrative,- 
to  the  mountains;  and  found  a  number  of  savage  tribes 
associated  and  living  in  one  town,  which  contained,  as  he. 
asserts,  four  thousand  sovds.     Their  cabins  were  contigu- 
ous, and  running  in  a  parallel  line  for  nearly  a  league.' 
The  situation  was  delightful  beyond  description.     They' 
were  allies  of  the  Pawnees,  who  dwell  forty  leagues  to  the'  i 
north  of  them,  and  were  then  at  peace  with  the  Osages  and' ^ 
most  of  the  wandering  nations  about  the  sources  of  ArkaiV*' J 
sas  and  Red  river-     Their  old  men  related  that  the  Span-' 
iards  had  traded  for  the  precious  metals  with  the  Padoucaa,  ■ 
whose  villages  were  situated  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  days'' 
journey  from  them.     They  asserted  that  they  knew  whero  I 
these  metals  were  found,  but,  fearing  their  enemies,  they  J 
seldom  crossed  the  mountains  over  which  they  were  di»v«  1 
covered.     Thev  showed  him  rock-salt,  which  they  saidni 
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they  obtaioed  on  this  side  the  mountaias.  They  repre- 
seated  the  Arkansas  as  navigable  for  a  great  distaace 
above  Ihem,  although  they  admitted  ibemselvcs  to  be  so 
igaoraut  of  navigation  as  not  even  lo  have  periogues. 
They  presented  the  calumet  of  peace  to  him  wilh  great 
ceremony.  There  were  present  on  the  occasion  more  than 
five  himdred  savages.  Some  venerable  old  men  performed 
the  ceremony.  Their  harangiie  was  of  the  same  cast  with 
those  w^hJch  the  Indians  give  at  present.  It  touched  upon 
the  advantages  which  they  hoped  from  an  alliance  wilh 
the  French,  the  benefits  of  their  merchandise,  their  warlike 
character,  and  generosity.  After  this,  all  the  chiefs  and 
principal  warriors  recounted  the  great  deeds  and  exploits, 
which  themselves  had  performed,  and  particularly  dwell- 
ing on  the  number  of  scalps  that  Ihcy  had  taken.  It  was 
a  gorgeous  ceremonial;  but,  as  such  tilings  are  apt  to  be, 
before  the  termination  it  began  to  be  wearisome.  It  lasted 
nearly  three  days,  during  which  lime  the  savages  contin- 
ued to  dance  and  sing  without  intermission. 

Wlien  he  retired  to  repose,  several  warriors  attended 
with  ea^le  (e^ibeie  to  drive  away  the  flies  and  musquitoes, 
and  to  Jaa  bim  <4irough  the  night.  They  still  conlinu'-d 
their  liarangucs,  dances  and  songs  by  day,  casting  iVnrii 
time  to  lime  bufTalo  lohes  at  his  feet.  They  made  hiin 
presents  of  fv^-s&it,  coim-hread,  tobacco,  and  a  rock  of  a 
beatttifid  blue  and  red  color,  to  which  they  added  a  youni; 
slave,  eight  years  old.  They  regretted  that  they  had  not 
received  his  visit  one  moon  earlier;  declaring  that  lliey 
could  then  have  given  him  seventeen  slaves  instead  of  litis 
one;  but  averred  that  they  had  eaten  them  all  at  a  public 
festival '. 

They  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  village,  in  the 
month  of  October,  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  and  returning  from 
the  hunt  in  March.  At  that  time  tlioy  planted  beans,  corn 
and  pumpkins,  which  formed  (heir  chief  sustenance  during 
the  summer.  They  had  beautiful  horses,  which  they  rotlc 
with  bridles  and  saddles  of  leather,  after  the  Spanish  fash- 
ion. They  also  wore  a  kind  of  armor,  made  of  leallicr, 
vhich  was  proof  against  arrows.     Each  of  these  nations 
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had  its  own  peculiar  coat  of  arms,  answering  to  the  present  1 
Indian  "totem."     Tliis  was  painted  on  a  piece  of  leather, 
and  suspended  above  their  doors.     Some  bore  the  sun,  J 
moon,  or  stars,   and  some  different   kinds  of  birds  and  i 
beasts.     What  is  most  singular,  is,  that  many  languages 
were  spoken  in  tttia  single  village 
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Settlemists  or  riiG  French  in  Aheric*. — Lovisiana — Atiivily  a/tht      1 
Frmch  adventurers — Unproihtctiventst  of  lAe  w/ony  of  Louistana-^    -J 
Tke  palfttt  af  the  rohni/  granted  la  the  Miatssippi  eontpany — Loie'icd- 
ehrotfd  Mississippi  Sfjieme — Effect  of  it  apod  I.auistana^Maliacrel        ■   . 
committed  iy  the  French  upon  the  NatrAci  trAe — Plat  of  the  Indians —  •    ^ 
Malsacres  and  ileraslariona  retorted  vpon  the  French —  War  Ultceen  lk»  '  J  .  i 
HtUkex  oorf  the   CtUr/uaotcs—  T/ie  NalcKei  luiniil  to  lite  Fi 
Totai  gitirpaliott  of  Umt  tnbe — The  French  make  tear  Ufcn  Ik 
asaws — lU-SMCceai  of  the  French  in  their  campaign  against  the 
— Peace  ici/A  the  CkickaiaiBi — Gmeral  dacriplion  uf  the  colonui. 
Louitiaiit, 

Tbbrb  is  nothing  so  astonishing,  in  the  annals  of  this 
period,  as  the  numfaesr  and  extent  of  the  distant  voyages 
of  discovery  to  the  remotest  pmnts  of  this  immense  valley, 
which  had  been  ma^e  by  the  French.  On  the  whole, 
Louisiana  wasa  heavy  tax  to  tlie  parent  country.  In  five 
years,  preceding  1717,  ilie  baiaiico  against  F'rance  had 
l)een  one  hundred  and  twenty-iivc  lliousand  livres.  The 
government  had  been  for  a  long  lime  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  Crozat,  a  man  immensely  rich,  but  iinahle,  M-ilh 
all  his  wealth,  long  to  support  kucIi  a  losing  concorn.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  he  gladly  rcliiiquislicd  his  patent, 
selling  it,  in  1717,  to  the  Mississippi  company.  This  com- 
pany is  well  known  in  history  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
famous  bubble,  which  the  celebrated  projector,  John  Law, 
had  just  projected. 

The  mania  of  that  scheme  spread  like  an  epidemic,  and 
infected  all  France  in  its  progress.  The  bubble  soon- 
burst,  and  that  country  rang  with  the  groans  of  beggary, 
ruin  and  despair.  But  this  monstrous  miscliief  wrought 
great  benefits  to  Louisiana.  During  the  excitement  of 
this  scheme,  which  was  to  turn  everything  into  gold,  forty 
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thousand  and  forty-four  colonists  were  added  to  the  inhab- 
itants; and  fimrteen  hundred  and  forty-six  slaves  were 
hrought  into  the  country,  efficiently  to  commence  agricul- 
tural labors.  To  furnish  wives  for  the  colonists,  the 
charity  and  correction  houses  were  emptied  of  their 
females,  and  poor  girls  were  taken  from  Ae  streets.  Such 
kinds  of  colonists  were  not  those  most  calculated  to  strug- 
gle with  the  difficulties  of  a  new  colony  in  the  woods.  An 
added  number  of  mouths  were  to  be  filled  with  food ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  supineness  of  their  indolence,  re- 
ceived a  new  stimulant  to  their  industry. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  early  history 
of  Louisiana,  is  the  massacre  of  the  French  among  the 
Natchez,  by  that  tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  final  extirpation 
of  the  tribe  by  the  French.  The  history  of  this  interest- 
ing nation  has  been  given  us  by  their  destroyers.  We  may 
therefore  presume  tliat  at  least  all  the  amiable  traits  that 
are  given  of  them  are  true.  They  inhabited  those  delight- 
ful and  fertile  hills  that  now  constitute  the  better  part  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi.  Their  traditions  lead  to  the 
impression  that  they  had  emigrated  in  ancient  days  from 
countries  far  to  the  southwest,  probably  from  Mexico. 
They  were,  in  many  respects,  compared  with  the  Indians 
about  them,  a  polislied  people.  A  few  barbarous  customs 
among  them  only  indicate  that  a^ruel  and  bloody  super- 
stition can  stain  the  manners  of  a  people  in  other  respects 
peaceable  and  humane.  They  had  laws,  subordinate 
ranks,  and  institutions  of  various  kinds.  They  were  con- 
siderably acquainted  with  the  use  of  their  own  medicinal 
herbs.  Tlicy  had  an  established  worship,  and  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  ^'  Great  Spirit,"  on  the  altar  of  which 
burned  a  perpetual  fire.  Their  chiefs,  Uke  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  derived  their  origin  from  the  sun,  and  were  held  in 
such  idolatrous  veneration,  that  yhen  about  to  be  con- 
denmed  to  death,  as  we  have  seen,  numbers  of  their  sub- 
jects were  still  ready  to  oflFer  themselves  as  voluntary 
substitutes  for  them.  They  were  a  numerous  people, 
commanding  respect,  and  giving  the  law  far  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi.    Amidst  the  ancient  forests  of  these  fertile 
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hills  ihey  had  w^aadered,  for  the  most  part  ooit> 

teiit  with  the  simple  gifts  of  nature.     The 
white  men  among  them  was  the  era  of  their 

The  French  both  courted  and  dreaded  i  ina 

people;  and  of  all  (heir  allies  they  had  beei  j^ciK- 

veringly  faithful.'  They  had  aided  them  iii  an  meir  pn>- 
jects ;  uud,  more  thair  once,  by  the  supplies  which  thejF 
had  fumislied  the  Freuch,  had  saved  them  from  famintf. 
The  outrage  that  is  now  to  be  related,  is  the  more  memo- 
rable from  the  circumslaiice  that  the  French  were  gene- 
rally noted  for  being  lenient,  faithful  and  just  m  tfieir 
intercourse  with  the  savages.  No  doubt  that  these  were 
the  true  secrets  of  their  general  ascendency  among  them. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel  that  ensued  between  the 
French  and  Natchez,  was  of  the  most  trivial  character. 
A  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  fort  Rosalie  alleged  that  aji 
old  Natchez  warrior  owed  him  corn,  and  demanded  imme-  ', 
diate  payment.  The  Indian  replied,  that  the  corn  wai 
yet  green  in  the  fields,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  suffi- 
ciently ripe,  he  should  be  paid.  The  soldier  persisted  to 
demand  prompt  payment,  threatening  him  with  a  beating, 
if  he  refused.  Even  the  threat  of  being  slrnck  is  ever 
insupportable  to  an  hidian.  The  old  man  sprang,  incensed, 
from  the  fort,  and  challenged  the  soldier  to  single  combaf. 
The  soldier,  alarmed  by  the  rage  of  the  Indian,  cried  mur- 
der !  The  warrior,  on  this,  and  seeing  a  crowd  collecting, 
retired  slowly  towards  his  viliiigo.  One  of  the  guard  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  was  mortally  wounded.  No  inquiry 
was  made,  or  at  least  no  punishment  inflicted  on  him  who 
had  committed  the  outrage.  All  the  revengeful  feelings 
natural  to  savages  were  called  up  on  the  occasion.  The 
Natchez  flew  to  arms,  and  the  French  were  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  many  of  them  fell.  The  Stung  Serpent,  an 
influential  chief,  interposed  his  authority,  and  the  slaughter 
ceased.  A  new  treaty  of  peace  was  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  ensued,  and  the  whole  affair  seemed  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion. 

Soon  after  this,  in  the  year  1723,  under  different  pre- 
texts, several  hundred  soldiera  were  secretly  introduced 
25 
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into  the  settlement,  and  the  defenceless  and  unsuspecting 
Natchez  were  slaughtered  hi  their  huts.  The  head  of  the 
first  chief  was  demanded  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  the 
wretched  Natchez  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  demand. 
The  slaughter  had  continued  four  days,  before  peace  was 
granted  them.  This  was  a  deed,  of  course,  never  to  be 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  by  the  savages.  They  saw  at  once 
that  there  remained  only  the  alternative  between  their  own 
destruction  or  that  of  their  enemies.  They  were  moody, 
pensive,  timid  and  slow ;  but  they  were  sure  in  devising 
the  means  of  vengeance. 

Things  remained  in  this  situation  until  1729.  At  this 
time,  M.  de  Cliopart.  who  liad  been  the  chief  agent  in 
these  transactions,  and  who  was  excessively  obnoxious  to 
the  savages,  had  been  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  to  meet  an 
investigation  of  his  conduct  touching  this  affair.  Tlie  joy 
of  the  savages  was  great ;  for  they  hoped  at  least  to  be 
delivered  from  his  enmity  and  oppression.  To  their  de- 
spair they  learned  that  he  was  justified,  and  reinstated  in 
his  authority.  He  seemed,  on  his  return,  more  vindictire 
towards  them  than  ever.  To  manifest  his  ill-feelings,  he 
determined  to  build  a  town  two  miles  below  the  present 
site  of  Natchez,  on  ground  occupied  by  a  large  and  ancient 
village  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly,  he  sent  for  the  sun 
chief,  and  ordered  him  to  have  the  savage  huts  cleared 
away,  and  the  inhabitants  dispersed.  The  chief  replied, 
*^  that  their  ancestors  had  dwelt  there  for  ages,  and  that  it 
was  good  that  their  descendants  should  dwell  there  after 
them."  The  order  was  repeated,  with  a  threat  of  destruc- 
tion if  not  obeyed. 

The  Indians  dissembled,  and,  remarking  "  that  the  com 
had  just  come  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  their  hens  were 
laying  their  eggs,  and  that  to  abandon  their  village  at  that 
time  would  bring  famine  both  on  them  and  the  French," 
requested  delay.  All  that  they  could  obtain  of  the  haughty 
commandant  was,  to  delay  until  autumn,  on  condition  that 
each  hut  should  bring  a  basket  of  com  and  a  fowl,  as  a 
tribute  for  this  forbearance.  The  savages  met  and  held 
councils  in   private;    and  the  unanimous  result  was,  to 
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make  one  final  eSort  to  prescrre  their  independence  and 
thp  tombs  of  their  ancestors  inviolate.  The  Chickasaws, 
the  allies  of  (he  English,  and  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
FroQch,  were  invited  to  take  a  part  with  them  in  their 
meditated  vengeance  upon  the  French.  The  ChtckasawB 
eagerly  consented;  but,  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  their 
■  women,  probably  in  llie  interest  of  the  French,  were  de- 
ceived as  to  the  day,  and  did  not  arrive  until  after  the 
biow  was  stnick.  The  massacre  of  the  French  was 
arranged  to  take  place  at  the  time  when  the  IVatchez 
should  be  admitted  among  them  to  pay  their  trib{Uti  of 
corn  and  fowls.  M.  de  Chopart  was  wanied  by  a  woman, 
probably  attached  to  some  Frenclunan,  of  their  approach- 
ing doom.  But  the  evil  star  of  the  Frenrh  prevailed,  and 
the  commandant,  instead  of  arousing  to  caution,  punished 
the  informer. 

'X'he  fatal  poiod  for  the  breaking  forth  of  the  amothered 
vettgeaoce  of  the  savages  came.  The  last  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1729,  the  "  ^rand  sun,"  with  his  warriors,  repaired  to 
the  fort  with  ths  promised  tribute  of  corn  and  fowls.  The 
soldiers  were  abroad  in  perfect  security.  The  savages 
seized  the  gate  and  other  passages,  by  which  the  soldiers 
were  excluded  from  their  aruis.  Tlic  gjirri.son  was  t'llU-d 
with  warriors.  The  houses  in  the  country  were  occupinl, 
by  previous  concert,  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  gcncr;d 
massacre.  None  were  spared  lutt  the  .slaves  and  some  «( 
the  women  aud  children.  Such  was  the  ahliorreucc  niid 
contempt  of  M.  de  Chopart,  that  the  cliicfs  wuuld  noi  kill 
him,  and  he  was  slain  by  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  luilinns. 
Of  seven  hundred  people,  scarcely  enough  survived  vt 
carry  the  tidings  of  the  destruction  to  the  capital.  All 
the  forts,  settlements  and  inhabitants  on  the  Yazoo  niul 
Washita  shared  the  common  faic  of  massacre  aud  llic 
flames. 

Consternation  at  first  pervaded  the  cnpital.  But  ihe 
French  soon  put  every  engine  in  operation  to  reuiliuii>. 
The  Chickasaws,  thinking  themselves  mocked  by  the 
Natchez,  in  being  deceived  as  to  the  time  when  tlie  blow 
was  struck  on  the  French,  in  resentment  for  not  being  at 
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the  massacre  of  tl|p  French,  were  ready  to  join  ihe  Frencll  | 
(o  extirptite  the  Natchez.  Fifteen  himdrpd  Chickasa^rt  1 
joined  themselves  lo  a  detachment  of  French  Irnops,  aided  1 
by  camion.  The  Natchez  had  fortified  themselves,  bnl  oH  M 
the  appearance  of  this  formidable  force,  and  the  dischargs  1 
of  the  cannon,  they  himibled  themselves  lo  sne  for  peace;  I 
They  offered  to  restore  ihe  French  prisoners  in  their  post  I 
session,  and  forsalte  Iheir  conntry  forever.  M.  de  I.iiboia^J 
anxious  to  save  t)ie  prisoners,  coiisenled  to  pnt  off  iMU 
attack  nnlil  the  next  day,  provided  that  the  prisoners  wcrdlfl 
given  up.  The  following  night  they  descried  tlic  fori,  in  al 
silence  so  profound  as  not  to  distnrb  llieir  enemies.  They  I 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  Red  river  to  a  point  I 
not  far  from  where  Natchiloches  is  now  sliiiated.  Th«  I 
French  pursued  them,  headed  by  M.  de  Perrier,  with  I 
cannon.  They  had  fortified  themselves,  and  in  their  last  1 
fastnesses  they  fonglit  with  the  desperation  of  men  who  I 
were  ready  to  die.  They  sallied  ont,  and  atlemplcd  ta  I 
cut  their  way  throngh  the  besieging  force  in  vain.  It  WM  I 
Tiseless  to  contend  with  the  strength  that  snrromided  thenu  I 
The  w6men  and  children  were  enslaved  at  home,  and  th»  I 
males  were  sent  as  slaves  to  St.  Domingo.  Thnsntterl^l 
perished  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  the  Natchez.  " 

Meanwliile  ihe  Chickasaws,  whose  coimtry  bounded  on 
the  English  selllements  in  Carolina,  and  who  had  been 
steadily  attached  to  their  interests,  had  been  long  obnox- 
iotts  to  the  French,  who  were  wailing  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  their  resentment.    A  donhlfl 
motive  stimulaled  tliem  to  this  wish.     Tlie  one  was,  I 
drive   the  English   from   among   them,  and  secure   their  | 
Irado.     The  other,  to  abridge  the  concurrent  influence  of  J 
the  English  and  the  Chickasaws  among  the  other  tribe*  J 
it)  Iheir  vicinity.     A  pretext  offered,  and  the  Frencli  scizedl 
it  with  avidity.     A  few  of  the  Natchez  Indians,  who  had  1 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  had  fled  to  ihe  proteciion  of  1 
the  Chickasaws,  and  were  incorporated  with  that  IribaJ 
These  Indians,  in  1736,  were  demanded  by  Bienville,  and^l 
as  he  foresaw,  the  demand  was  refused.     He  marched  iip;] 
the  Mobile  against  them,  with  a  very  considerable  forctti'a 
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U  came  to  a  battle,  and  the  French  had  the  worst  of  tha 
conflict,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  oisgrace^l  retreaU 
At  the  same  time,  the  Chickasaws  had  been  assailed  on 
their  northern  borders,  by  the  French  from  the  Illinois,  lo 
make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Bienville.  These,  also,  were 
compelled  to  fly.  It  is  related  as  a  ludicrous  circumstance, 
thai  the  Illinois  French,  when  they  marched  np  to  fight 
the  Chickasaws,  suspended  woolsacks  in  front  of  their 
bodies,  as  a  sliieid  against  the  arrows  and  balls  of  iha 
t'hickasaws.  The  circumstance  excited  great  glee  amonf^ 
ihe  English  and  Indians,  and  they  tired  at  the  legs  of  these 
pastoral  people,  who  evinced  their  value  of  legs  and  the 
uselessnesa  of  woolsacks  by  running  with  their  best 
speed. 

Bienville  undertook  another  campaign  against  them, 
with  a  still  greater  force.  It  was  as  unsuccessful  as  ih© 
former.  It  is  said  that  his  force  on  this  occasion  was  the 
largest,  and  best  appointed,  which  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Louisiana.  So  completely  was  it  reduced,  chiefly  hy 
famine  and  desertion,  that  he  was  compelled  to.  sue  for 
peace,  fle  obtained  a  tolerable  one,  only  through  the 
igTiorance  of  the  enemy  of  his  weakness. 

From  this  peace  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  in  l7o4,  few  events  occurred 
iti  Louisiana,  that  properly  heloiis  '"  those  annals.  Tin; 
French  government  had  become  .suflicicntly  aware  of  tlie 
value  of  the  fertile  soil  and  mild  elimale  of  upper  Lnui.si- 
ana.  There  were  few  disastrous  ruptures  with  the  Indiuiis.  _ 
The  colonists  were  enabled  to  extend  their  sclllenieuls 
without  interruption.  The  French  fi.\cd  their  villages  in 
the  shade  of  deep  forests,  on  the  fertile  prairies,  tiie  banks 
of  streams,  or  at  spring  sonrces,  as  best  suited  their  fancies. 
The  wilderness  and  the  prairies  presented  a  boimdless 
choice.  They  negotiated  marriages,  or  temporary  con- 
nections, with  the  young  women  of  their  rod  brethren ;  and 
the  mixed  races,  which  we  now  see  in  their  sctUemcnts, 
were  the  fruit.  Their  ambition  was  gratified  by  managing 
their  influence,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  balance  of  power  among 
the  savage  tribes,  of  such  a  kind,  that  their  weight  in  the 
23* 
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Opposite  scale  was  sufficient  to  make  it  preponderate.    Uit-. ' 
lie  the  English  ci4(ivator3,  who  generally  preferred  range,   I 
or  a  wide  space  in  the  wilderness,  the  French  commonly   , 
eslabhshed  themselves  in  compact  settlements,  with  such, 
narrow  and  huddled  streets  that  they  could  carry  on  theii?_ 
nimble  conversations  across  them.     The  grand  business  of  ' 
the  young  men  was  to  navigate  the  almost  interminable  1 
riveis,  to  hunt  for  small  adventures,  trade  and  consort  with  r 
the  Indians   to  procure  furs.     They  were  mostly  clad  in.l 
skins.      Tiieir  houses  were  furnished,  their  couches  made,.  J 
and  their  tables  supplied  from  the  spoils   of  the  chase. '■ 
Their  evenings,  on  ^eir  return,  were  spent  in  dancing,  in,  I 
intercourse  with  the  savages,  and  iu  relating  long  stories'! 
of  their  voyages,  adventures  and  exploits.     Such  is  a  brief   ■ 
outline  of  the  modes  of  existence  in  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,   ' 
Vincennes,  St,  Genevieve,  the  post  of  Arkansas,  Nalchi-^J 
toches  on  Red  river,  and  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,     At  J 
New  Orleans  there  were  always  a  certain  number  of  peoplo  g 
of  family  and  education.     There  was  a  kind  of  court,  a 
theatre,  and  the  semblance  of  amiiaements  of  a  higher  order, "^ 
The  people  contemplated  their  rural  countrymen   in  thq^ 
woods  about  at  the  same  distance,  and  with  the  sam»| 
estimation,  with  which  themselves  were  contemplated  by^ 
the  circles  of  Paris. 

Many  of  the  immigrants  had  been  gentlemen ;  and  mostl 
of  them  had  been  military  characters.  Some  of  them  weroT 
of  noble  origin.  The  first  settlers  were,  probably,  of  better  1 
family,  as  that  matter  was  then  rated,  than  those  of  anyJ 
other  colony  in  North  America,  save  the  colonists  of  Jf 
Mexico.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  trait  in  the  French  cha 
acter, — certainly  it  was  an  amiable  one, — that  such  men-l 
could  so  readily  associate  with  savages,  and  make  them- 
selves so  gay  and  happy  in  these  remote  and  unpeopledJ 
deserts,  where  they  only  heard  from  France  once  or  twice  I 
in  a  year.  They  had  their  packs  of  dogs,  their  guns,  their  1 
Indian  beauties,  and  the  range  of  an  unexplored  world,  to  \ 
fill  their  desires  and  their  imaginations.-  Their  descend- 
ants speak  of  these  ancient  residents  as  a  superior  rnce  of  i 
mortals,  and  of  these  times,  as  a  kind  of  golden  age. 
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Fbknch  AMD  Indian  Wabs. — Jealousy  between  the  French  and  EngliA 
colonies — HostUitim  of  the  savages  lomrrds  the  English — Irdrigtas  of 
the  French  (n  Canada— Father  Ratli—Jnainiorts  of  the  Norridgeacek 
JniUans — Eipedition  of  Captain  Westbroak— Flight  of  Ratti — Expedi- 
tion of  Movhon  and  Harman — Attack  upon  the  Indians  at  Teconet — 
Defeat  of  Ike  Indians,  and  death  of  Ballc—Barbanliei  of  the  English 
— Paugas,  chiff  of  the  Pefuatekcts — Ejprdiilon  to  Sahnon  Fall  nrer 
— Loveicell's  e^rjiedilion — Baltie  betinem  the  forces  of  Paugiu  and 
Lovewell — Death  of  Loceiodl — TTk  Androtroggin  and  Pe-fuaickel  In.' 
dians  abandon  Ihc  country — War  betiixen  England  and  France — £r* 
pedition  against  Cape  Breton — Capture  of  Leviaburg — Eztrliom  of 
the  flench  goBemmcnt — End  of  the  tear. 

The  French  having  thus  firmly  established  themselves 
on  the  skirls  of  the  English  seLtlenienls  in  North  America, 
it  was  not  dilficuU  to  perceive  that  these  two  rival  powers 
■would  before  long  become  involved  in  a  serions  slrnggle 
for  supremacy  upon  the  continent.  Not  a  year  passed 
without  increasing  the  jealousy  between  the  two  nations, 
the  first  serious  symptoms  of  which  became  manifest  in  the 
Indian  wars,  which  harassed  the  back  settlements  of  the 
English,  and  in  which  the  savages,  as  the  Euelish  firmly 
believed,  were  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  French  from 
Canada.  A  French  priest,  named  Ralle  iiad  settled  among 
the  savages  at  Norridgewock,  in  Maine,  and  these  began, 
about  the  year  1720,  to  lay  waste  the  frontier  towns  with 
bloodshed  and  devastation.  The  depredations  of  the  Abena- 
quis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  those  who  lived  among 
them,  were,  therefore,  directly  charged  by  the  English 
upon  Father  Rall6 ;  hence  their  first  step  was  to  ofi'cr  a 
reward  for  his  head.  The  object  of  the  expedition  of  Colo- 
nel Westbrook,  in  1722,  was  ostensibly  to  seize  upon  him; 
but  he  found  the  village  deserted,  and  nothing  was  etfected 
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by  the  expedition  but  the  burning  of  the  place.  Father  I 
Rnllii  was  the  last  that  left  it,  which  he  did  at  the  sama  I 
time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy ;  having  first  secured  the  I 
sacred  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  omameiiis  of  its  altar.  I 
The  Enghsh  made  search  for  the  fugitives,  hut  without  I 
success,  although,  at  one  time,  they  were  within  'about  m 
eiglit  feet  of  the  very  tree  that  screened  the  object  for  which  I 
ihcy  sought.  Thus  the  French  considered  that  it  was  hjt.  I 
a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence  that  Father  Rail£  I 
did  not  fall  into  their  hands.  M 

Determined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  ^ 
which  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  whole  caalern  country  I 
at  this  time,  the  English,  two  years  aflcr,  1721,  sent  out  a  1 
force,  consisting  of  about  two  himdred  men  and  Ihree^ 
Mohawk  Indians,  imder  Captains  Moulton,  Harman,  and  M 
Bourne,  to  humble  them.  They  came  upon  the  village  I 
the  33d  of  August,  while  there  was  not  a  man  in  arms  to  ■ 
oppose  them.  They  had  left  forty  of  their  men  at  Teco-J 
net  Falls,  which  is  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upoafl 
the  Kennebec,  and  about  two  miles  below  Watervitle  col- I 
lege,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  EngUsh  haal 
divided  themselves  into  three  squadrons :  eighty,  unde^| 
Hamian,  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  siip^j 
prise  some  in  their  corn-fields,  while  Moulton,  with  eightj^B 
more,  proceeded  directly  for  the  village,  which,  being  sur-^ 
rounded  by  trees,  could  not  be  se^n  until  they  were  clostW 
upon  it.  All  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  Englis^H 
advanced  slowly  and  in  perfect  silence.  When  pretty  noa^W 
an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam,  and,  accidentally  dis-V 
covering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and,  givingj 
the  war-whoop,  ui  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in9 
arms,  and  advancing  to  meet  them.  Moulton  ordered  hiifl 
men^pot  to  fire  tmtil  the  Indians  had  made  the  first  dis-^ 
charge.  Tliis  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he  expected,  the^l 
overshot  the  English,  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  theijj 
turn,  and  did  great  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  givedH 
another  volley,  they  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  the 
river,  wliiiher  the  chief  of  their  women  and  children  had 
also  fled  during  the  fight.     Some  of  the  English  pursued 
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and  killed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to 
pillaging  ntid  burning  the  village.  Mogg  disdained  to  fly 
wilh  the  rest,  but  kept  possession  of  a  wigwam,  from  which 
he  6red  upon  the  pillagers,  in  one  of  his  discharges  he 
killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother,  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
Mogg  and  killed  him ;  and  thus  ended  ihe  strife.  There 
were  about  sixty  warriors  in  the  place,  about  one  half  of 
whom  were  killed. 

The  famous  Ralle  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  from 
which  he  fired  upon  Ihe  English;  and,  having  wounded 
one.  Lieutenant  Jaques,  of  Newbury,  burst  open  the  door 
and  shot  him  through  the  head,  although  Moullon  had 
given  orders  that  none  should  kill  iilm.  He  had  an  Eng- 
lish boy  wilh  him,  about  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  been 
taken  some  time  before  from  the  frontiers,  and  whom  the 
English  reported  RalM  was  about  to  kill.  Great  brutality 
and  ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  affair, 
according  to  their  own  acconnt;  such  as  killing  women 
and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling  the  body  of 
Father  Ralle. 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on 

I  iFhich  the  English  committed  a  double  sacrilege,  first  rob- 

r  bing  it,  then  setting  it  on  fire;  herein  surpassing  the  act  of 

the  first  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations  upon 

the  Spaniards  in  South  America ;  for  he  only  took  away 

the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  a  church,  and  its  cracifix, 

I  because  it  was  of  massy  gold,  set  about  with  diamonds, 

F  and  that,  too,  upon  the  advice  of  his  chaplain. 

Paiigus,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English 
under  Captain  Lovewell,  in  1725,  waschief  of  the  Pequaw- 
kets.  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  now  includes  the  principal  place 
of  their  former  residence,  and  the  place  where  thr  hattle 
■was  fought.  It  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  water, 
called  Saco  Pond,  which  is  the  source  of  Ihe  river  of  tha 
same  name.  The  cruel  and  barbarous  murders'^  I  most 
daily  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the  defenceless  frc 
tier  inhabitants,  caused  ihe  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
to  offer  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  Indian's 
scalp.     Among  the  various  excursions  performed  by  Love- 
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B  small  company  of  ten  Indians,  who  were  aeleep  by  theic^ 
fires,  and,  by  sialioning  bis  men  advantageously,  killed  all  J 
of  liicm.  This  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  llic  sbore  T 
of  a  pond,  wbicli  lias  ever  since  borne  llie  name  of  Ijove-  I 
\  weirs  Pond.      After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  forty 

warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great  triumph,  with  the  ten  j 
■scalps  extended  upon  hoops,  displayed  in  a  formal  manner, 
1  and  for  which  they  received  one  thonsand  pounds.  This  j 
J  exploit  was  the  more  lauded,  as  il  was  supposed  that  these  ' 
ten  Indians  were  upon  nu  expedition  against  the  English  J 
upon  the  frontiers;  havmg  new  guns,  much  ammunition,.! 
»  and  spare  blankets  and  moccasins,  to  accommodate  cap-  i 
"  lives.     ThiSf  however,  was  mere  conjecture,  and  whether 

they  had  killed  friends  or  enemies  was  not  quite  so  certain  ] 
I   as  that  they  had  killed  TndiuTis. 

Captain  Ixivewell  marched  upon  his  expedition  agninstj 
[  Paugus,  with  forty-six  men,  from  Dunstable,  about  the  j 
I  middle  of  April,  1725.  They  arrived  near  tht  place  whetel 
1  they  expected  to  find  Indians,  on  the  7(h  of  May: 
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early  the  next  morning,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  g 
which  they  rightly  suspected  lo  be  fired  by  some  of  I'au- 
giis'  men,  aud  immediately  prepared  for  au  eiicoimler. 
Divesting  themselves  of  tlieir  packs,  they  marched  forward 
lo  discover  the  enemy ;  but  not  knowing  in  what  direction 
to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
Indians.  This  gave  Paiigns  great  advantage;  who,  fol- 
lowing their  tracks,  soon  fell  in  with  tlieir  packs,  from 
^^rhich  he  learned  their  strength.  Being  encouraged  by  his 
^Buperior  numbers,  Paugiis  courted  the  conflict,  and  purstied 
the  English  with  ardor.  His  number  of  men  was  said  to 
have  been  eighty,  while  that  of  the  English  consisted  of  no 
ALW  than  thirty-five,  having  left  ten  in  a  fort  at  Ossipee ; 
ana  one,  an  Indian,  had  tcforc  returned  home,  on  account 
of  sickness.  The  fort  at  Ossipee  was  for  a  retreat  in  case 
of  emergency,  aud  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  their 
provisiou.s,  of  which  l&ey  disencumbered  themselves  liefore 
leavihg  it. 

After  marching  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place 
of  their  encampment,  on  the  morning  of  the  Stli  of  May, 
^Ensign  Wyman  discovered  an  Indian,  who  was  out  hunt- 
ing, having  in  one  hand  some  fowls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
in  the  other  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  probahility  that 
he  thought  of  meeting  an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  lie 
discovered,by  the  English,  than  several  guns  were  fircil  at 
him,  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  sure  doatli  was  his  lot, 
this  vahant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last 
breath;  and  tlie  action  was  as  speedy  as  the  thougiit.  His 
gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  Lovcwi'tt  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  the  fire.  Knsign  Wyman,  (alting  delib- 
erate aim,  killed  the  poor  hunter.  He  was  scalped  by  the 
chaplain  and  another;  and  then  they  marcheil  again,  by 
the  way  they  came,  for  their  packs.  This  was  expected 
by  the  wary  Paugus,  and  he'  lay  in  ambush  to  cut  tliem 
off.  When  they  had  got  compleiely  within  the  ambush, 
the  Indians  rose  from  thair  coverts.  They  nearly  encircled 
*tiie  English,  but  seemed  loth  lo  begin  the  fight;  and  were, 
no  doubt,  in  hopes  that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers, 
would  yield  without  abatds ;  and,  therefore,  made  towards  ;,. 
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them  with  thcii  guns  presented,  and  threw  away  their  first  I 
fire.  I'his  only  encouraged  the  English,  and  llicy  ruslied  ' 
toward  the  Indians,  fired  as  tJiey  pressed  on,  and,  kilHiig  ' 
many,  drove  the  Indians  for  several  rods.  But  they  so<»'j 
rallied  and  fired  vigorously  in  their  turn,  and  obliged  the  1 
English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three  woiuided  j 
where  the  battle  b^gaa.  Lovewell,  though  mortally  J 
'ounded  before,  had  led  his  men  ntitil  this  Lime,  but  feU  | 
before  the  retreat. 


■r^:-mimf 


Lavwdtt  fight. 

Being  near  the  shore  of  Saco  pond,  the  English  made  I 
good  llieir  retreat  to  it;  which  prevented  Iheir  being  sui-  I 
rounded;  and  hut  for  this  motion,  none  cpuld  possibly  j 
have  fscaped.  The  bank  of  the  pond  atro;rdeil  a  kind  of  J 
breastwork,  behind  which  the  EngliKh  mainjaiued  the  figM  J 
until  night.  The  Indians  drew  olf  about  dsFk,  aJid  the] 
saw  no  more  of  them.  Nil*  Only  of  the  Enghsh  cscnp< 
.unhurt,  though  several  that  were  wounded  Uved  to  retuntl 
home.     Pangus  was  killed.  ^  ^m 

If  miracles  had  not  then-ceased  in  the  land,  we  shoul4*l 
bo  induced  to  pass  to  their  credit  the  extraordinary  escaH 
of  several  of  the  wounded  EnglwhioeB.     Solomon  Kqju 
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having  received  three  wounds,  said  lie  would  hide  hims 

and  die  in  a  secret  place,  where  the  Indians  could  not  fiiiu 

him  to  get  his  scalp.     As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  the 

pond,  at  some  distance  from  ihe  scene  of  action,  he  found 

a  canoe,  into  which  he  rolled  himself,  aod  was  drifted  away 

by  the  wind.     To  his  great  astonishment,  he  was  cast 

ashore  at  no  groat  distance  from  the  fort  at  Ossipee,  to 

which  he  crawled,  and  there  met  several  of  his  compan- 

^     ions,  and,  gaining  strenglh,  returned  home  witli  them. 

^^    ThiSse  wiho  eseaiji^  ".  not  leave  the  battle-ground  until 

i     near  middtgm*    Wlken  c'        irrived  at  the  fort,  they  ex- 

■"     pected  to  have  found  r(  fr        ledt,  and  those  Ihey  had  left 

as  a  reserve ;  ^nt  ^  fellp        svUos^hjame  is  not  mentioned, 

who  deserted  tiic  rest  w        the  btiUte  began,  so  frightened 

tliem,  that  they^ed  in  )  conftw^  and  dismay  to  their 

._     homes.  ^ 

The  place  where  tlii  t  took  place  was  fifty  miles 

'■*ftom  any  wliilfe  iithab  id  tJiat  any  should  have 

survived  the  famine  wi  'veed  ihein  in  the  face,  is 


I  miraculous .;  y  should  have  escaped 

death  at  the  hands  of  tt  iiis.  warriors  of  Paugus; 

yet  fourteen  lived  to  return  i.  friends. 

Fifty  men  from  New  Hampshire  afterwards  marched  to 
the  scene  of  action,  where  they  found  and  buried  the  dead. 
They  foun<i>^ot  three  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  Paugus. 
The  rest  were  supposed  to  hftve  been  taken  away  when 
they  retreated  from  the  bs^tle. 

After  Lovewe!l's  fighutilJB  Androscoggin  and  Pequawket 
Indians  retired  to  the  Read  of  Connecticut  river.  They 
remained  here  but  two  years  ill  [«ace,  at  which  time  Ihe 
Androscoggins  removed  lo  Canada,  where  they^ere  after- 
^rds  known  as  the  St.  Francis  tribe.  The  others  re- 
mained on  the  Comiecticut.  Their  cliief,  Philip,  fought 
"with  the  Americans  io  the  revolmionniy  war. 

Hostilities  bet weeft  England  and  Krance  could  not  he 

avoided  while  scenes  hke  these  wcrr  pi'r|)etnaUy  occurring. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  these  two  powers, 

i&ad   the  colonies  were  instantly   iiivnlved.     Their  com- 

Maatce  and  fisheries  nfiered  great  injury  from  priva4Ara 
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fitted  out  at  Louisburg,  a  French  post  on  Cape  Breton. 
Its  situation  was  important.  Nearly  six  millions  of  dollars 
had  been  expended  on  its  fortification.  It  was  of  great 
importance  that  the  colonies  should  destroy  or  take  pos- 
session of  this  strong-hold,  although  it  was  considered 
impossible.  Having  exacted  of  the  general  court  an  oath 
of  secrecy,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  January,  1745, 
communicated  to  them  the  project.  Many  heard  it  with 
amazement. 

So  strong  was  the  place,  and  so  weak  were  the  colonies) 
that  the  thoughts  of  attacking  it  seemed  rash  and  pre- 
sumptuous. The  secret  was  disclosed  by  an  honest  mem- 
ber, who  prayed  for  divine  blessing  on  the  attempt,  if  it 
should  be  made.  The  people  were  instantly  struck  with 
the  advantage  of  pos^ssing  the  place.  When  the  decision 
was  made  known,  a#petition,  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
merchants,  was  presented  to  the  general  court,  praying 
them  to  comply  with  the  governor's  proposals.  The  sub-* 
ject  was  again  discussed,  and  the  vote  in  favor  of  the 
expedition  was  only  one  majority. 

The  question  was  now  decided,  and  all  who  were  before 
averse  to  the  enterprise  united  heartily  with  the  sup- 
porters, to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  other  New  Eng- 
land colonics  agreed  to  furnish  assistance.  In  the  space 
of  two  months  an  army  of  four  thousand  men  was  assem- 
bled at  Boston,  victualled  %nd  equipped  for  service.  A 
British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  under  Commodore  War- 
ren, was  ordered  to  co6pera#  with  the  New  England 
army.  Warren,  on  receiving  these  orders,  sailed  for  Bos 
ton;  but  the  American  army,  under  General  Pepperell, 
had  already  proceeded  on  its  destination,  .Oii  the  19th  oi 
April.  •  ^ 

Several  vessels  of  war,  which  had  been  sent  to  cruise 
before  Louisburg,  had  captured  several  French  ships,  and 
prevented  any  intelligence  of  the  expedition  from  reaching 
them.  Those  vessels  were  daily  within  sight  of  the  place, 
but  were  supposed  to  be  privateers,  and  caused  no  alarm. 
The  appearance  of  the  fleet  Qll^the  30th  of  April,  gave  the 
French  the  first  iiitimation  oMieir  danger.     Ths  troops 
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uiunediatd^ '  landed,   and  the   next  day,   fbui  hundred 
marched  around  the   hihs,   approached  within  a  mile  (tf 

the  grand  battery,  setting  fire  to  all  the  houses  and  Btorw 
on  the  way.  Many  of  these  contained  tar  and  pilch, 
which  produced  a  thicli  smoke,  Ifiat  completely  enveloped 
the  invaders.  The  fears  of  the  French  were  increased 
by  Iheir  uncertainty.  They  imagined  all  the  army  was 
coming  upon  them,  and,  throwing  their  powder  into  a 
well,  destroyed  the  battery,  which  the  English  took  with- 
out loss.  This  was  uncommonly  good  fortune;  but  the 
most  difficult  labor  of  the  siege  remained  to  be  perfonned. 
The  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  nearly  two  miles  over  a 
deep  morass,  in  plain  view,  and  within  gunshot  of  the 
enemy's  principal  fortification.  P'or  fonfteen  nights  the 
troops,  with  straps  over  their  shoulders,  and  sinking  to 
their  knees  in  mud,  were  employed  in  the  service.  By  the 
20th  of  May,  they  had  erected  five  batteries,  one  of  which 
mounted  five  forly-two  pounders,  and  did  great  execution. 
Meanwhile,  the  fleet  cruised  in  the  harbor,  and  was 
eqlially  successful.  I(  captured  a  French  ship  of  sizty- 
fotir  guns,  loaded  with  stores  for  the  garrison,  to  wliom  the 
loss  was  distressing.  English  ships  of  war  were  continu- 
ally arriving,  and  added  such  strength  to  the  fleet,  (hai  a 
combined  attack  upon  the  town  was  resolved  upon.  Tiin 
enemy,  discovering  this  desi^,  deemed  it  unwise  to  rim 
the  hazard  of  an  assault.  On  the  loth  of  June,  the  French 
commander  pro]|^>sed  a  ceg^tJon  of  hostilities,  and,  on  tiie 
17th|  capitulated.  Intelli^ince  of  this  event  spread  rapidly 
through  the  country.  The  French  flag  was  slill  left 
standing  upon  the  walls   of  Louisburg,   which   decoyed 

Rgral  India  ships,  supposed  to  be  worth  six  hundred 
usand  pounds.  Well  might  the  citizens  of  New  Eng- 
land be  elated  with  these  glad  tidings.  Without  even  a 
suggestion  from  the  mother  country,  their  commerce  and 
fisheries  were  now  secure. 

The  French,  fired  with  resentment  al'this  loss,  made 
extraordinary  exertions  to  retrieve  it,  and  to  inflict  chas- 
tisement on  New  England.  The  next  summer  they  de- 
spatched to  the  American  coast  -a  powerful  fleet,  carrying 
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a  large  mimber  of  soldiers.     Tlie  news  of  its  apprc 
spread  terror  throughout  New  England.     But  an  i 
tnon  succession  of  disasters,  which  the  pious  of  that  tin 
attributed  fo  Ihe  special  interposition  of  Providence, 
prived  it  of  all  power  to  indict  injury.     After  remaininga 
short  time  on  the  coast,  it  returned  to  Prance,  having  I 
two  admirals,  both  of  whom,  it  was  supposed,  put  an  < 
to  their  lives  through  chagrin;  having  also,  by  tempi 
been  reduced  to  one  half  its  force,  and  edected  nothing. 

In  174S,  peace  was  concluded;  each  party  restored  i 
its  prisoners  and  conquests — a  striking,  but  not  uncotntnait' 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  war.  Lotiisbiirg,  though  con- 
quered by  the  colonies,  was  exchanged  by  Great  Britain 
for  territories  which  she  had  lost  in  Europe.  New  Eng- 
land murmured  at  this  injustice;  but  what  avail  the 
murmurs  of  the  weak '! 
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Fkcnoh  iHD  Indian  Wahs. — ReTimefU  of  the  tear  between  Great  Srilain 
and  France — TVoiuacfiom  icilk  Ike  Indians  on  ike  Ohio — Washinf' 
ton'i  embassy  to  the  Ohio — Adventures  on  his  return — Washtnglon 
appointed  Co  a  command  in  the  army — Marches  against  the  French  and 
InrliJiis-^Affair  of  Ike  Red  Stones— Washington  buitdsFort  Necesxity 
— He  It  attacked  by  Count  VUliers — Evacuates  the  fort — Braddock'l 
exp'.dition — ImprudeTiai  and  rashness  of  the  British  general — Defeat  and 
death  of  Braddeck — Jielreat  of  the  arrmj — Shirley's  t-xpedttion  to  Can- 
ada— Baltls  near  Lake  George — Death  of  Cotond  Williams — Retreat ' 
of  Dieshan — Battle  of  French  Mountain — Indian  incursions — Lord 
Loudon  commander-in-chief — Loss  of  Osuiega — Departure  of  the  Brit- 
ish army — Imbecility  of  Lord  Loadon. 

'Bhe  war  which  ended  in  1748,  for  a  short  period  gave 
peace  to  America,  and  the  populalion  in  the  thirteen  colo- 
nics amounted  to  one  million  and  one  hundred  thousand. 
Scarcely  had  the  colonics  time  to  reap  the  beneGts  of  peace, 
hol'iirc  llieir  prospect  was  floudi.'iJ,  and  the  sound  of  war 
filled  the  land  with  general  anxictyand  distress.  In  I7'>f), 
the  18th  of  May,  Great  Britain  declared  war  against 
France,  The  general  cause  leading  to  this  war  was  Ilic 
encroachment  of  the  Fren<;h  upon  Nova  Scotia,  which  had 
.  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  About  1750,  a  company  of  Hnglish 
traders  established  tradtog  fiouses  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
^k^Sreoch  seized  some  of  the  traders,  and  conveyed  Ihem 
^B^iers  to  Canada.  ^  tribe  of  Indians  in  Ohio,  among 
whom  the  English  had' been  trading,  resented  the  seizure, 
and,  by  way  of  retaliation,  took  several  French  traders,  and 
sent  them  to  Pennsylvania,  The  Ohio  Company  com- 
plained to  Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Virginia,  who  laid  the 
subject  before  thelM^mbly,  which  ordered  a  messenger  to 
•be  despatched  to  the  French  commander  in  Ohio,  "ttd 
■  require  him  to  withdraw  his  troops. 


^ 


.»■. 


I 
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Here  we  are  called  upon  to  make  the  6rst  mention  of  I 
name  destined  to  be  forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  lhs-| 
western  world.     George  Washington,  then  a  young  mai 
and  unknown  to  fame,  wailed  on  his  exeellency,  and  odered  I 
his  services,  but  not  without  being  fearful  lest  his  youUk  1 
should  be  an  obstacle.     However,  .the  governor  was  i 
charmed  with  his  modesty  and  manly  air,  that  he  never.  ] 
asked  him  about  his  age,  but,  after  thanking  hira  for  "OLfl 
naiJe  youth"  and  insisimg  on  his  taking  a  ^lass  of  wiatr 
with  him,  slipped  a  conunissiou  into  his  hand.     In  Noveia 
faer,  175i,  accompatiied  by  an  interpreter  and  a  coiipie^f  ser-'  ' 
ranis,  he  set  om  on  his  expedition,  whicii  was  as  disagrea- 
able  and  dangerous  as  anything  Hercules  himsell'  could 
have  wiiihed.    Soaking  rains,  chilling  blasts,  roaring  dooda, 
pathless  woods,  and  mountains  clad  iti  snows,  opposed  hta 
course,  but  opposed  in  vain.     The  glorious  ambition  to   i 

lis  country  imparled  an  animation  to  his  ner^'es, 
which  rendered  him  superior  lo  all  diliicullies. 


Returning  homewards,  he  was  waylaid  and  shot  at  by  a 

Fretuh  Indian,  and  though  the  copper-colored  ruffiap  was 

t  not  fifteen  steps  distant  when  he  fired  at  him,  yet  niAa  shot 
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tottchofeottr  young  bsss.  On  his  retDm  to  Tbginia,  it  vu 
Ibnnd  that  be  hMb-acecuted  his  negotiatioas,  bodi  -witk 
the  Fmicb  :and  1t'^*«™«,  with  such  fidelity  and  judgment^ 
that  h»  reoeived  tfa«-  heartiest  thanks  of-  die  goreroor  and 
council  for  thavflry  inipntant  serricea  he  had  done  hia 
country.     - 

He  was  now,  1754,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
appointed  naajor  and  adjutant-general  of  the  Virginia  forces. 
Soon  a^r  this,  thelndiaas  continuing  their  encroachments, 
orders  were  given  by  the  Hnglisli  govern ineiit  for  the  colonies 
toarmaod  unite  in  one  confederacy,  Virginia  took  the  lead, 
and  raised  a  regiment  of  four  hundred  men.  at  the  head  of 
wliich  she  placed  Washington.  W  iih  this  handful  of  brave 
fellows.  Colonel  Washington,  not  yet  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  boldly  pushed  out  into  the  Indian  country,  and 
there,  for  a  considerable  time,  maintained  the  war  against 
three  times  the  number  of  French  and-  Indians.  At  the 
Red  Stones  he  came  up  with  a  strong  party  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  engaged  and  effectually  defeated,  after  having 
killed  and  taken  thirty-one  men.  From  his  prisoners  he- 
obtained  luidonbied  intelligence  that  the  French  forces  on 
the  Ohio  consisted  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  regulars  and 
many  hundreds  of  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  this  disheartening  advice,  he  still 
pressed  on  undauntedly  against  the  enemy,  and,  at  a  place 
called  Little  Meadows,  built  a  fort,  which  he  called  Fort 
Necessity.  Here  he  waited,  honrlyand  anxiously  looking 
^for  succors  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  but  he 
looked  in  vain-^nobod|F  came  to  his  astsistance.  Aot  long 
after  this,  his  small  force,  now  reduced  to  three  hundred 
JUbrwere  attacked  by  an  army  of  eleven  hundred  French 
flBT Indians.  Never  did  the  true  Virginian  valor  shine 
mffl|^gloriously  than  on  this  trying  occasion.  To  see  three 
huncn^  young  fellows — commanded  by  a  smooth-faced 
boy — Slteunaccustomed  to  .the  terrors  of  war — far  from 
home,  and  from  all  hopes  of  help — shut  up  in  a  dreary  wil- 
derness, and  surrounded  by  four  times  their  number  of 
-savage  foes,  and  yet,  without  sign  of  fear,  without  thought 
of  surrender,  preparing  foi^j^aortal  combat, — it  was  a  noble 
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sight !  Scarcely,  since  the  days  of  Leonidas  and  his  three 
hundred  deathless  Spartans,  had  the  sun  beheld  its  eqiiaL 
With  hideous  whoops  and  yells  the  enemy  came  on  like 
a  host  of  tigers.  The  woods,  and  rocks,  and  tall  tree-tops, 
— as  the  Indians,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  poured 
down  tlieir  bullets  into  the  fort, — were  in  one  continued 
blaze  and  crash  of  fire-arms. 

Nor  were  our  young  warriors  idle,  but,  animated  by 
their  gallant  chief,  plied  their  rifles  with  such  spirit,  that 
their  little  fort  resembled  a  volcano  in  full  blast,  roaring, 
and  discliarging  thick  sheets  of  liquid  fire  and  of  leaden 
deaths  among  their  foes.  For  three  hours,  enveloped  in 
smoke  and  llamc,  they  sustained  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
whole  force,  and  laid  two  hundred  of  them  dead  on  the 
spot.  Discouraged  by  such  desperate  resistance,  the 
French  general,  tlic  Count  de  Villiers,  sent  in  a  flag  to 
Wasliington,  extolling  his  gallantry  to  the  skies,  and  offer- 
ing him  the  most  honorable  terms.  It  was  stipulated  that 
Colonel  Washington  and  his  little  band  of  heroes  should 
march  away  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  and  cany  with 
them  their  military  stores  and  baggage. 

The  news  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  against  the  Ohio 
Company  soon  reached  England.  The  English  were  con- 
vinced that  their  claims  to  the- country  through  which  that 
river  flows  must  be  relinquished,  or  maintained  by  the 
sword.  They  soon  chose  the  latter,  and,  early  in  the  spring 
of  1755,  they  despatched  General  Braddock  with  a  respect- 
able force  to  America,  to  expel  the  French,  and  keep  pos-  ^ 
session  of  the  territory.  In  April,  Braddock  met  the  gov-  ^ 
ernors  of  several  provinces,  to  confer  upon  the  plan  of  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Three  expeditions  were  resolved  upon ; 
one  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  to  be  commanded  by  General  w 
Braddock ;  one  against  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  to  Jbe 
commanded  by  Governor  Shirley,  and  one  against  Crown 
Point,  by  General  Johnson.  This  last  expedition  was  to 
be  executed  by  troops  raised  in  New  England  and  New 
York. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  Washington,  while  busied  in  the 
highest  military  operations,  was  summoned  to  attend  Gen- 
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eral  Braddock,  who,  in  the  month  of  February,  arrived  at 
Alexandria  with  two  thousand  British  troops.  The  assem- 
bly of  Virginia  appointed  eight  hundred  provincials  to  join 
him.  The  object  of  tliis  army  was  to  march  through  the 
country,  by  the  way  of  Will's  Creek,  to  Fort  Du  ^uesne, 
now  Pittsburgh.  As  no  person  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  frontier  country  as  Washuigton,  and  none  stood 
so  high  in  military  fame,  it  was  thought  he  would  be  infi- 
nitely serviceable  lo  General  Braddoclc.  At  the  request  of 
the  governor  and  council,  he  cheerfully  quitted  his  own 
command,  to  act  as  volimteer  aid-de-camp  to  that  very 
imprudent  and  unfortunate  general.  The  army,  nearly 
three  thousand  strong,  marched  from  Alexandria  on  the  10th 
of  June,  and  proceeded  unmolested  within  a  few  miles  of 
Fort  Du  (^uGsne.  On  the  monung  of  the  day  in  which  they 
expected  to  arrive,  July  9,  the  provincial  scouts  discovespd 
a  large  party  of  French  and  Indians  in  ambush.  Washing- 
ton, with  his  usual  modesty,  observed  lo  (Jeneral  Braddoclc 
what  sort  of  enemy  he  had  now  to  deal  with, — an  enemy 
who  would  not,  like  the  Europeans,  come  forward  to  a  fair 
ciwitest  in  the  field,  but,  concealed  behind  rocks  and  trees, 
calhy  on  a  deadly  warfare  with  their  rifles.  He  concluded 
with  begging  tliat  General  Braddock  would  grant  him  ihe 
honor  to  let  him  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia 
riflemen,  and  fight  ihem  in  their  own  way.  And  it  was 
generally  thought  that  our  young  hero,  and  his  eight  hun- 
dred hearts  of  hickory,  would  very  easily  have  beaten 
^them  too  ;  for  they  were  not  superior  to  the  force,  which, 
Vwith  only  three  hundred,  he  had  handled  so  roughly  a 
tweivemonlh  before. 

Braddock,  who  had  all  along  treated  the  American  ofit- 
•cers  and  soldiers  with  infinite  contempt,  instead  of  follow- 
ing this  truly  salutary  advice,  swelled  and  reddened  with 
most  unmanly  raga  "  High  times,  by  G-d,"  he  exclaimed, 
struHuig  to  and  fro,  with  arms  akimbo, — "High  times! 
when  a  young  buckskin  can  teach  a  British  general  how  to 
fight!"  Washington  withdrew,  biting  his  lips  with  grief 
and  indignation,  to  think  what  numbers  of  brave  fellow.s 
would  draw  short  breath  that  day,  through  the  pride  aqi' 
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obstinacy  of  one  epaiiletted  fool.  The  troops  were  ordered 
to  /orm,  and  advance  in  colvmns^  through  the  woods  ! ! 
In  a  little  time,  the  ruin  which  Washington  had  predicted 
ensued.  This  poor  devoted  army,  pushed  on  by  their  mad- 
cap general,  fell  into  the  fatal  snare  which  was  laid  for 
them.  The  army  fell  into  an  ambuscade;  the  Indians 
sprang  up  from  their  covert.  All  at  once  a  thousand  rifles 
began  the  work  of  death.  The  ground  was  instantly  cov- 
ered with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Tlie  British  troops,  thus  slaughtered  by  himdreds,  and 
by  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  were  thrown  irre- 
coverably into  panic  and  confusion,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
their  haughty  general,  with  twelve  hundred  of  his  brave 
but  unfortunate  countrymen,  bit  the  ground-  Braddock 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  ^ 
Washington  had  liim  placed  in  a  cart  ready  for  retreat  ■ 
Close  on  the  left,  wliere  the  weight  of  the  French  and  .i 
Indian  fire  principally  fell,  Washington,  and  his  Virginia 
riflemen,  dressed  in  blue,  sustained  the  shock.  At  every 
discharge  of  "their  rifles,  the  wounded  general  cried  out, 
"  O  my  brave  Virginia  blues !  Would  to  God  I  could  life 
to  reward  you  for  such  gallantry."  But  he  died.  Wash- 
ington buried  him  in  the  road,  and,  to  save  him  from  dis- 
covery and  the  sca!ping-knife,  ordered  the  wagons,  on 
their  retreat,  to  drive  over  his  grave ! 

Amidst  all  this  fearful  consternation  and  carnage,  amidst 
all  the  uproars  and  horrors  of  a  rout,  rendered  still  mora  - 
dreadful  by  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  screams  of  thi^^ 
wounded,  the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  women,  and  the  ySiy^^ 
of  the  furious  assaulting  savages,  Washington,  calm  and  ^  • 
self-collected,  rallied  his  faithful  riflemen,  led  them  on  to 
the  charge,  killed  numbers  of  the  enemy  wha  were  rushing* 
on  with  tomahawks,  checked  their  pursuH;  and  brou^t 
ofi*  the  shattered  remains  of  the  British  army.     A  fajfifipti 
Indian  warrior,  who  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Biadoock, 
was  often  heard  to  swear  that  Washington  was  not  bom 
to  be  killed  by  a  bullet;  **for."    continued  he,  **I-had 
seventeen  fair  fires  at  him  with  my  rifle,  and,  after  all,  I 
could  not  bting  him  to  the  ground."    And,  indeed,  who- 
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ever  considers   that   a   good   rifle,  levelled   by  a   pro] 
innrksmaa,  hardly  ever  misses  ils  aiiit,  will  readily  eiic 
conelude,  with  this  unlettered  savage,  that  some  invii 
baud  must  have  turned  aside  his  bullets.     The  Rev. 
Davies,  in  a  sermon  occasioned  by  Gen.  Braddock's  deieai,  - 
has  these  ■mark able  words — ■'!  beg  leave  to  point  the 
atteniiou  ofthe  public  to  Uiat  heroic  youtli,  Colonel  George 
Washiugton,  whom   I   camiot   but  hope  Providence  .lias 
preserved  for  some  great  service  to  this  coimtry." 
m         Governor  Shirley  proceeded  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  On- 
tario.    His  army  was  poorly  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
the  rainy  season  approaching,  he  abandoned  the  expedi- 
tion, and  returned  to  Albany.      The  army  under  General 
Johnson  arrived  at  the  souili   end  of  Lake   George   the 
A  latter  part  of  August,  when  he  received  information  that 
two  thousand  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Baron  Dies- 
jjf.  kau,  were  marching  against  Fort  Edward.     Accordingly, 
pt    Colonel  Williams  was  detached  to  intercept  him. 

Colonel  Williams'  party,  whicii  left  the  camp  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sept.  8th,  1755, 
!■        very  unexpeciediy  fell  in  with  the  army  of  Baron  Dieskau; 
the  two  armies  met  in  the  road,  front  to  fronl;  the  Indians 
of  Dieskau's  army  were  in  ambuscade  upon  bolh  declivi- 
ties ofthe  mountains,  and  thns  it  was  a  complete  surprise; 
for  Colonel  Williams  had  unhappily  neglected   to  place 
.  any  scouts  upon  his  wings.     A  bloody  battle  ensned,  aud 
a  deadly  fire  was  poured  in  upon  both  flanks.     Colonel 
^JFilliams,  endeavoring  to  lead  his  men  against  the  unseen 
^|neaiy,  was  instantly  shot  tlirougli  the  head,  and  he  and 
hundreds  of  his  parly,  including  old  Hendrick,  the  eliief  of 
the  Mohawks,  and  forjy  Indians,  were  slain.     The  remain- 
der of  the  party,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Whiting, 
retreated  into  the  camp.     They  came  nmning  in,  in  the  ut- 
-.    most  confusion  and  consternation,  and,  perhaps,  owed  their 
■  safety,  in  a  great  measure,  to  another  party,  which,  when 
the  firing  was  heard,  and  perceived  to  be  growing  louder 
and  nearer,  was  sent^t  to  succor  them. 
J       Nor  did  this  battle  terminate  the  figliting  of  this  bloody 
-■'  day.     The  remains  of  Dieskau's  army  retreated  about  four 
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miles,  to  the  ground  where  Colonel  Williams  had  been 
defeated  in  the  morning.  The  rear  of  the  army  were  there 
sitting  upon  the  ground,  had  opened  their  knapsacks,  and 
were  refreshing  themselves,  when  Captain  M'Ginnies,  who, 
with  two  hundred  men,  had  been  despatched  from  Port 
Edward  to  succor  the  main  body,  came  ^^  with  this 
portion  of  the  French  army,  thus  sitting  in  security,  and 
attacked  and  totally  defeated  them,  although  he  was  him- 
self mortally  wounded.  Thus  were  three  battles  fought  in 
one  day,  and  almost  upon  the  same  ground. 

The  neighboring  mountain,  in  which  the  French  so 
suddenly  made  their  appearance,  is  to  thi^day  called 
French  Mountain ;  and  this  name,  with  the  tradition  of  the 
fact,  will  be  sent  down  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  travel* 
ler  is  shown  a  rock  by  the  road,  at  which  a  considerable  ** 
slaughter  took  place.  It  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
near  where  Colonel  Williams  fell,  and  is,  to  this  day,  called 
Williams'  Rock.  Just  by  the  present  road,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  battle-grounds,  is  a  circular  pond,  shaped 
exactly  like  a  bowl;  it  may  be  two  hundred  feet  iu 
diameter,  and  is  commonly  full  of  water,  and  covered  with 
the  pond  lily.  This  pond,  now  so  tranquil,  was  the  common 
sepulchre  of  tlie  brave.  The  dead  bodies  of  most  of  those 
who  were  slain  on  this  eventful  day,  were  thrown,  in 
undistinguished  confusion,  into  this  pond.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  it  has  been  called  thg  Bloody  Pond;  and 
there  is  not  a  child  in  this  region  but  will  point  to  the 
French  Mountain  and  the  Bloody  Pond.  After  the^l^ 
events,  a  regular  fort  was  constructed  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  called  Fort  William  Henry. 

Early  in  the  spring,  1756,  the  enemy,  invited  by  the 
success  of  the  preceding  year,  made  another  irruption  into 
the  hihabited  country,  and  did  great  mischief.  The  num- 
ber of  troops  on  the  regular  establishment,  was  totally 
insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  The  Indians, 
divided  into  small  parties,  concealed  themselves  with  so 
much  dexterity,  as  seldom  to  be  perceived  until  the  blow 
yras  struck.  These  murders  were  frequently  committed 
/in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the  forts,  and  the  detachments 
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which  were  employed  in  scouring  the  country  were  gene- 
rally eluded,  or  attacked  to i  advantage.  Id  one  of  iheae 
skirmishes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  stockade,  the  Amer- 
icans were  totally  routed,  aud  CapYai%  Mercer  killed.  The 
sinalter  fot^were  frequently  assaulted  and  attacked.  The 
peopfe  ei^B^bandoued  the  country,  or  attempted  to  secure 
theinselv^Hh  small  stockades,  where  they  were  in  great 
distress  for  proviiiious,  arms,  and  amraiinitiou. 
,  Idtid  Loudon  arrived  in  America  iu  July,  1756,  as 
c9Hnnajider-in-chief.  He  was  clothed  with  the  highest 
civil  authority,  having  been  appointed  colonial  governor. 
A  compli^aiLary  address  from  the  army,  stating  their 
pleasure  at  his  arrival  and  appointment,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  would  execute  his  commands, 
was  presented  to  him;  also  a  statement  of  the  distress  of 
the  colony,  and  a  particular  description  of  the  situation  of 
the  military  points.  An  army  was  raised,  of  about  twelve 
'  thousand  men,  which  was  betler  preparod  for  tlie  field 
than  any  army  that  bad  been  assembled  in  America.  But 
the  change  of  commanders  delayed  the  operations  of  the 
English  army.  The  French  were  active,  and,  op  the  I2th 
of  Jidy,  General  Abercrombie  received  inlellt^nce  that 
meditated  an  attack  upon  Oswego,  a  post  of  the 
It  importance.  General  Webb  was  o^pied  to  prepare 
irch  with  a  regiment  to  support  the  defence  of  that 
ptffie,  hut  was  detained  until  the  12th  of  August.  Before 
h^ad  proceeded  far,  he  learned  it  was  too  late.  By  the 
^Bn  of  Oswego,  all  the  weAern  country  was  laid  open  to 
^TOUIavages  of  the  enemy.  There  was  reason  lo  fear  that 
the  frontier  posta  would  be  swept  away,  one  after  another, 
and  that  all  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  an 
early  attack  on  th^  enemy,  would  be  lost  with  tliem. 
Besi'ctoPi  the  enemy  would  have  another  year  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  theii  posts,  and  to  render  the  reduction  of  them 
much  more  hazardous  and  difficult.  ^ 

The  colonies  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  ■n'd  iXudon 

sailed  from  New  York  for  Halifax,  with  six  thousand  Ijnd 

-    forces,   and  there  made*a  junction   with    Holboum   and 

Hopson.     Here  was  now  an   army  of  twelve   thousand 
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men,  exclusive  of  officers,  aided  by  a  powerful  flept ;  buil 
ihey  were  so  dilatory  in  theij  measures,  that  befoie  the] 
were  ready  to  sail,  tlie  Brest  fleet,  with  seventeen  sail  ofl 
the  line,  besides  friggtK  apd',  transports,  arrived  at  Louis' 
burg.  The  garrismi  was  sO  reinforced  as  i^^mottit 
nine  thousand  men.  On  the  reception  of  (hi^^RHi^tmct 
it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  proceed,  and  ili^cxJJcdilioi 
was  given  up.  Had  the  Earl  of  Loudon  been  a  mi 
enterprise, — had  lie  wished  lo  distinguish  hims^Jl 
majesty's  service,  or  to  have  rendered  himself  pt^ql 
the  colonies, — ho  might  have  conducted  this  powerful  air 
to  Ticonderoga,  and  carried  all  before  him  in  ^^  qnarter.l 
At  least,  he  might  have  sent  on  large  detachments  for  thr 
defence  of  the  frontiers.  With  his  Prussian  majesty, 
AmIicrsI,  or  a  Wolfe,  Iheso  would  have  beon  hut  iialiiralj 
aud  common  achievements.  But  he  returned  to  New  Yo 
at  his  leisure,  a{id  cITecled  nothing. 
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FhSwch  Alt^ftBiAN  Wjirs. — Mitconilucl  of  the  Brilinh  commander  m 
.  America — Hlonleakn  in  Canada — Expedilron  of  Cohtncl  Parker  againtt 
Ticandemga — Miscarriage  of  the  vndcrlaking — The  Frmch  besiege 
Fort  Wiaj^*Htnry—Inaclmily  of  General  Wcib—Surfcndrr  of  Fori 
William^^irt/ — Perfidy  and  barbarity  of  the  French  and  Indiani — 
Alarm  of  the  colonics — Disastroui  cTtd  of  the  campaign  of  1757 — Ex- 
ICHSion  of  the  tear  between  the  English  and  Fraich — Change  tfmina- 
try  «B  England — Mr.  Pilt  prime  minifler — His  prejeclsfor  the  war  m 
Anntrica — Efforts  of  the  colonies — F}rpcditwn  of  Soscowen  and  jlm- 
^        herst  againsi  Cape  Drtton — Siege  and  capture  of  Lotditnirg. 

The  British  generals  in  America  did  more,  in  two  years, 
b^  the  pusillanimity,  weakness,  and  inconsistcDcy  of  their 
councils,  to  injure  the  colonies,  than   the   French   could 
■      liiivi/.donc  wilh  nil   (heir  force.     Tiio  provincials  would, 
£prqb^Pf,  have  advtajced  to  Crown  Poif^t  thec^Tast  year, 
f  and^ftd^  themselves  masters  of  the  coi]U|^or''     "    '  e 
-  ClmiAwiH^.     They  would  undouhtcdly^Re 
own  pAsls,  and  prevented  the  evils  which  followed, 
British  pcnerals  and  officers  not  only  lost  Oswego, 
tfiey  d^tftyed  the   toA&:ations  at  the   great  carry 
ji^As,  and  filled  yiotf^mek  witb  logs  and  trees.     Ttiey 
cut  off  all  communicoSp  be(ilfcen  the  colonies  and  the 
Five  Nations,  the  i)niy  body  ofc-Iajlians  which  preserved 
the  appearance  of  friendftiiji  lo^t^itn.     They  abandoned 
their  whole  country  to  the' mercy  of  the  enemy.     No'^^g 
could  be  done.lo  prevent  their  coU^ing  the  Indians 
all  quarters/tf^icu;!  against  tHe  coloqTes. 

Montca^  tlupffirench  compuinder-in-ch^  in  Gana 
did  not  neglect  nihknprove  4ie  advantages  he  had  ' 
and  which  the  conaueitx>f  the  British  generals  affoi 
Finding  that  the  trooi^srere  drawn  off  to  Halil 
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sight !  Scarcely,  since  the  days  of  Leonidas  and  his  thfoa 
hundred  deathless  Spartans,  had  the  sun  beheld  its  eqnaL 
With  hidex)us  whoo|)s  and  yells  the  enemy  Came  on  like 
a  host  of  tigers.  The  woods,  and  rocks,  and  tall  tiee-top0) 
— as  the  Indians,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  poniiipd 
down  their  bullets  into  the  fort, — ^were  in  one  contiiiiied 
blaze  and  crash  of  fire-arms. 

Nor  were  our  young  warriors  idle,  but,  anifnatud  Hf 
their  gallant  chief,  plied  their  rifles  with  such  spirit,  that 
their  little  fort  resembled  a  volccmo  in  full  blast,  roarings 
and  discharging  thick  sheets  of  liquid  fire  and  of  leaden 
deaths  among  their  foes.  For  three  hours,  enveloped  id 
smoke  and  flame,  they  sustained  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
whole  force,  and  laid  two  hundred  of  them  dead  on  the 
spot.  Discouraged  by  such  desperate  resistance,  the 
French  general,  the  Count  de  Yilliers,  sent  in  a  flag  to 
Washington,  extolling  his  gallantry  to  the  skies,  and  offer- 
ing liim  the  most  honorable  terms.  It  was  stipulated  that 
Colonel  Washington  and  his  little  band  of  heroes  shoold 
march  away  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  and  carry  with 
them  their  military  stores  and  baggage. 

The  news  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  French  against  the  Ohio 
Company  soon  readied  England.  The  English  were  con- 
vinced that  tlieir  claims  to  the*  coim try  through  which  that 
river  flows  must  be  relinquished,  or  maintained  by  the 
sword.  They  soon  chose  the  latter,  and,  early  in  the  spring 
of  1755,  they  despatched  General  Braddock  with  a  respect- 
able force  to  America,  to  expel  the  French,  and  keep  pos-  ^ 
session  of  the  territory.  In  April,  Braddock  met  the  gor-  ' 
emors  of  several  provinces,  to  confer  upon  the  plan  of  the 
^  ^Ansuing  campaign.  Three  expeditions  were  resolved  upoiU' 
one  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  to  be  commanded  by  General^ 
Braddock ;  one  against  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  tq^ 
commanded  by  Governor  Shirley,  and  one  against  Crown 
Point,  by  General  Johnson.  This  last  expedition  was  to 
be  executed  by  troops  raised  in  New  England  and  New 
York. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  Washington,  while  busied  in  the 
highest  military  operations,  was  summoned  to  attend  Gen- 
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eral  Braddock,  who,  in  the  month  of  February,  arrivi 
Alexandria  with  two  thousand  British  troops.     1     i  as:,, 
bly  of  Virginia  appointed  eight  hundred  provinci 
him.     The  object  of  this  army  was  to  march  ih.. 
country,  by  the  way  of  Will's  Creek,  to  Fort  Dti  vn^, 
now  Pittsburgh.     As  no  person  was  so  well  acqu 
with  the  frontier  country  as  Washington,  and  none 

so  high  in  military  fame,  it  was  thought  he  would  be 

iiiteiy  serviceable  to  General  Braddock.  At  the  request  of 
Ihe  governor  and  council,  he  cheerfully  quitted  liis  own 
command,  to  act  as  volunteer  aid-de-camp  to  that  very 
imprudent  and  unfortunate  general.  The  army,  nearly 
three  thousand  strong,  marched  from  Alexandria  on  the  10th 
of  June,  and  proceeded  unmolested  within  a  few  miles  of 
Fort  Du  Qucsne.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  they 
expected  to  arrive,  JiUy  9,  the  provincial  scouts  discoveijpd 
a  large  party  of  French  and  Indians  in  ambush.  Washing- 
ton, with  his  usual  modesty,  observed  lo  General  Braddock 
what  sort  of  enemy  he  had  now  to  deal  with, — an  enemy 
who  would  not,  like  the  Europeans,  come  forward  to  a  fair 
contest  in  the  field,  but,  concealed  behind  rocks  and  trees, 
carry  on  a  deadly  warfare  with  their  rifles.  He  concluded 
with  begging  that  General  Braddock  would  grant  him  the 
honor  to  let  him  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia 
riflemen,  and  fight  them  in  their  own  way.  And  it  was 
generally  thought  that  our  young  hero,  and  his  eight  hun- 
dred hearts  of  hickory,  would  very  easily  have  beaten 
them  too ;  for  they  were  not  superior  to  the  force,  which, 

ith  only  three  hundred,  he  had  handled  so  roughly  a 
twelvemonth  before, 

Braddock,  who  had  ail  along  treated  the  American  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  with  infinite  contempt,  instead  of  follow- 
ing this  truly  salutary  advice,  swelled  and  reddened  with 
most  unmanly  rage.  "  High  times,  by  G-d,"  he  exclaimed, 
"'"'"•T^  to  and  fro,  with  arms  akimbo, — "High  times! 
when  K  young  buckskin  can  teach  a  Briti^  general  how  to 
fight ! "  Washington  withdrew,  bitintr  his  lips  with  grief 
and  indignation,  to  think  ?i-hat  numbers  of  brave  fellows 
would  draw  short  breath  that  day,  through  the  pride  and 
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men,  exclusive  of  officers,  aided  by  a  powerful  Qe^l ;  bufr^H 
they  were  so  dilatory  in  thei|  m^sures,  that  befoK  they^H 
wftre  ready  to  sail,  the  Brest  fleet,  with  seventeen  sail  trf"-  ^H 
tiie  Hue,  besides  fri((|tes  apd'.^an sports,  arrived  at  Louis-  .^H 

'  burg.  The  garrison  was  bA  reinforced  as  '1^^ntot]|it  to  ^^M 
nine  Ihoiisaiid  men.  On  the  reception  of  tlij^Kllj^nce,  ^| 
it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  proceed,  and  tli^spedititafc^H 
was  given  up.  Had  the  Earl  of  Loudon  been  a  mait-^of  ^^M 
enterprise, — had  he  wished  to  disiinguisli  himself  ^^fl^i^^l 
majesty's  service,  or  to  have  rendered  himself  po'fiut^^^^H 
the  colonies, — he  migiit  have  conducted  this  powerful  army^^f 
to  Ticonderoga,  and  carried  all  before  him  in  ^k  quarter.  ^^H 
At  least,  he  might  have  seut  on  large  detachments  for  th«  ^H 
defence  of  the  frontiers.  With  his  Prussian  majesty,  an  ^H 
Amiierst,  or  a  Wolfe,  tliese  would  have  bean  biit  natural  ^^M 

1  and  common  achievements.  Hut  he  returned  to  New  York  ^^H 
at  his  leisure,  audeflticled  noihine.                                       '^^| 
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evpr   considers   that  a  good  rifle,  levelled   by  a   p 
marksman,  hardly  ever  misses  its  aim,  will  readily  ei 
conclude,  with  this  ualeUered  savage,  that  some  in 
hand  must  have  turned  aside  his  bullets.     The  Re 
Davies,  in  a  sermon  occasioned  by  Gen,  Braddock's  t 
has  these  Mmark able  words — "I  beg  leave  to  poini 
attention  mthe  public  to  tiiat  lieroic  youth,  Colouel  Gei,. 
Washtuglon,  whom   I   cannot   but  hope  Providence   l,^^ 
preserved  for  some  great  service  to  this  coimtry." 

Governor  Shirley  proceeded  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  On- 
tario. His  army  was  poorly  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
llic  rahiy  season  approaching,  he  abandoned  the  expedi- 
tion, and  returned  to  Albany.  The  army  under  General 
Johnson  arrived  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George  the 
latter  part  df  August,  when  he  received  information  that 
two  thousand  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Baron  Dirs- 
kau,  were  marching  agahist  Fort  Edward.  Accordingly, 
Colonel  Williams  was  detached  lo  intercept  him. 

Colonel  Williams'  party,  which  left  the  camp  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sept.  8fh,  175i5, 
very  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  the  army  of  Baron  Dieskau ; 
the  two  armies  met  in  the  road,  front  lo  front ;  the  Indians 
of  Dieskau's  army  were  in  ambuscade  upon  both  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountains,  and  thus  it  was  a  complete  surprise ; 
for  Colonel  Williams  had  unhappily  neglected  to  place 
.  any  scouts  upon  his  wings.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and 
a  deadly  fire  was  poured  in  upon  both  flanks.  Colonel 
"Villiams,  endeavoring  to  lea^  his  men  against  the  unseen 
ny,  was  instantly  shot  through  the  head,  and  he  and 
hundreds  of  his  party,  including  old  Hendrick,  the  chief  of 
the  Mohawks,  and  forjy  Indians,  were  slain.  The  remain- 
der of  the  party,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Whiting, 
retreated  into  the  camp.  They  came  nmning  in,  in  the  ut- 
most confusion  and  consternation,  and,  perhaps,  owed  their 
■  safety,  in  a  great  measure,  to  another  party,  which,  when 
the  firing  was  heard,  and  perceived  to  be  graving  louder 
and  nearer,  was  sent  )^t  to  succor  them. 

Nor  did  this  battle  terminate  the  fighting  of  this  bloody 
'  day.     The  remains  of  Dieskau's  army  retreated  «bont  four 
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once  determined  on  the  siege  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  vessels,  boats,  and  batleaui^,  at  the 
south  landing  of  Lak^  George.  Eteilies  of  Indians,  with 
his  whole  forpe,  wera  collected  for  this  purpose,,  Colonel 
Monroe,  who  commanded  at  Fort  William  H^T,  hftving 
iuteUigcnce  Ujat  an  advanced  party  of  the^^mj^Iay  at 
Ticouderoga,  detached  Colonel  l^arker,  witli^^  hundred 
men,  to  surprise  them.  Having  landed  at  night,  not  far 
from  the  enemy,  he  sent  three  boats  to  reconnoitre,  diiect- 


i  them  where  in  meet  him  in  a  general  rei^ezvons.    Tl^l 
I'enemy,  waylaying  and  intercepLipg  the  boats,  obtained  i) 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  col  one  I**  designs,  and  conceQ 
measures  to  decoy  him  into  tliMr  hands.     They  laid  i 
ambush  behind  the  poijit  where  tliey  knew  he  designed  t 
land;  and,  having  been 'reinforced  to  nearly  donble  I' 
numbers,  they  sent  three  boats  to  the  place  appointed  f(^ 
tjiQ  general  rendezvoiM,^   The  colonel,  mistaking  them  fei  J 
^8  own  boats,  eagerl^™Alo  shore,  and  was  instantly  swr 
^inided  by^fe  enem&JHliey  nilack^.Jjim  on  all  sidei 
%^itli  such   incessant  n93tc   that  seventy  privates  i 
two  officers  only  made  their  escape. 

Elated  with  this  success,  Monlcaitm  hastened  to  the  siee^ 
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of  Fort  William  Henry.  Having  drawn  together  all  his 
forces  from  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and  tl»e  adjacent 
posts,  with  a  greater  number  of  li^dians  than  the  French 
had  ever  employed  on  any  oilier  occasion,  he  passed  the 
lake,  and  regularly  invested  the  fort  The  whole  army 
consisted  of  nearly  eight  thousand  men.  The  garrison 
consisted^Bsbout  three  thousand,  and  Che  fnrtilicationa 
were  said'to  be  good.  At  Fort  Edward,  scarcely  fourteen 
miles  distant,  lay  General  Webb,  with  four  thousand 
troops.  The  regular  troops  at  the  two  posts  were  proba- 
bly more  than  equal  to  the  regular  force  of  the  enemy.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  their  army  consisted  of  Cana- 
dians aud^hdians.  Yet,  in  about  six  days,  was  this  im- 
portant post  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  All 
the  vessels,  boats  and  batteaux,  which,  at  so  much  expense 
and  labor,  had  been  for  two  years  preparing,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Though  General  Webb  had  timely 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  yet  he  never  sent  to 
alarm  the  country  and  bring  on  the  militia.  He  never 
reuiforced  the  garrison,  nor  made  a  single  motion  for  its 
relief.  So  far  was  he  from  this,  that  he  scut  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Monroe,  who  commanded  the  fort,  advising  him  to 
give  it  up  to  the  enemy. 

Montcalm  intercepted  the  letter,  and  sent  it  into  tlic  fort 
to  the  colonel.  He  had  acted  the  part  of  a  soldier,  and 
made  a  brave  defence;  but,  having  burst  a  luimbor  of  his 
cannon,  expended  a  considerable  part  of  his  anunuuitiou, 
and,  perceiving  that  he  was  to  have  no  relief  from  (icuerui 
Webb,  he  capitulated  on  terms  honorable  for  liiiiiself  and 
the  garrison.  It  was,  to  march  out  with  arms,  baggai^e, 
and  one  piece  of  cannon,  in  honor  to  Colonel  Monroe,  for 
the  brave  defence  he  had  made.  The  troops  were  not  to 
serve  against  the  most  Christian  king  utidcr  eighteen 
months,  unless  exchanged  for  an  ei^nal  nimiber  of  Frencb 
prisoners.  The  French  and  Indians  -paid  no  regard  to  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  but,  falling  on  the  I'^-ugiish,  stripped 
them  of  their  baggSge  and  a  few  remaining  effects;  and 
the  Indians  in  the  Engtisb  service  were  dragged  from  the 
ranks,  tomahawked  and  scalped.  Men  and  women  had 
27* 
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their  throats  cut,  their  bodies  ripped  open,  and  their  bow- 
els, with  insult,  thrown  in  their  faces.  Infants  and  chil- 
dren were  barbarously  taken  by  the  heels,  and  their  brains 
dashed  out  against  stones  and  trees.  The  Indians  pursued 
the  English  nearly  half  the  way  to  Fort  Edward,  where 
the  greatest  number  of  them  arrived  in  ajm>st  forlorn 
condition.  It  seems  astonishing,  that  bctwWk  two  and 
three  thousand  troops,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  should, 
contrary  to  the  most  express  stipulations,  suffer  these 
intolerable  insults.  When  it  was  too  late,  General  Webb 
alarmed  the  country,  and  put  the  colonies  to  great  expense 
in  sending  on  large  detachments  of  the  militia  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  northern  frontier.  The  sudden  ca^ure  of  the 
fort,  the  massacre  made  by  the  enemy's  Indians,  and  sus- 
picions of  General  Webb's  treachery,  and  an  apprehension 
that  General  Montcalm  would  force  his  way  to  Albany, 
put  the  country  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion. People  were  never  more  alarmed  during  the  war. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  never  a  more  general  and 
manly  exertion. 

Connecticut  detached  and  sent  on,  in  a  few  days,  about 
five  thousand  men.  She  had  raised  and  sent  into  the 
field  fourteen  hundred  before,  which  was  more  than  hei 
proportion.  Large  reinforcements  were  marched  on  to 
Albany  and  Fort  Edward,  from  New  York  and  the  other 
colonics.  General  Webb,  notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
bers of  men  with  which  he  was  reinforced,  did  not  make 
any  effectual  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements. No  sooner  was  one  expedition  finished  by  the 
enemy,  than  another  was  undertaken.  Soon  after  the 
reduction  of  Fort  William  Henry,  the  enemy,  with  fire 
and  sword,  laid  waste  the  fine  settlements  at  the  German 
Flats,  and  on  the  Mohawk  river.  On  the  American  sta^ 
tion  there  w^ere  nearly  twenty  thousand  regular  troops, 
and  a  large  number  of  provincials  in  service ;  and  yet  on*» 
fortress  and  settlement  after  another  were  swept  away,  and 
everywhere  the  enemy  rioted  and  triumphed  with  impu- 
nity. The  army  spent  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  in 
inactivity.     The  provincials,   as  the  season  for  winter 
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that  if  a  Fiifficient  sura  should  seasonably  arrive  to  dis- 
charge all  tlie  notes,  that  then  said  tax  should  not  bo- 
collected.  That  nothing  might  be  left  undone,  whicli 
could  be  altenipled  for  his  majesty's  service,  the  commis- 
sioners, appointed  in  October,  to  meet  those  from  Ihc  olher 
colonies,  were  now  authorized  to  meet  tlicm  a(  Hartford 
on  the  19th  of  April,  or  as  near  that  time  as  might  be,  to 
consult  on  measures  for  the  general  safety,  and  to  «xcite 
the  several  colonies  to  the  most  vigorous  and  united  exer- 
tions to  carry  liis  majesty's  designs  into  execution.  As  it 
appeared,  by  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  that  Major  General  Aber- 
crombie  was  ^liief  commander  of  the  troops  for  the  north- 
ern expedition,  the  governor  was  desired  to  give  him  the 
earliest  information  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  colo- 
nies, and  their  vigorous  preparations  for  an  early  and 
successful  campaign. 

White  the  colonics  were  employing  the  most  vigorous 
exertioru  for  an  early  campaign,  such  effectual  measures 
had  been  pursued  in  England,  that,  in  February,  1758,  the 
armament  designed  for  the  reduction  of  Lonisburg  was  in 
readiness,  and  sailed  for  America.  Admiral  Boscawet* 
commanded  the  naval,  and  General  Amherst  the  land 
operations.  Under  General  Amherst  was  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Wolfe.  These  were  men  of  singular  characters.  Gen- 
eral Amherst  had  the  coolness  and  abilities  of  the  Roman 
Pabius,  while  General  Wolfe  possessed  the  magnanimity 
and  lire  of  the  ScipJos.  From  such  men  great  achieve- 
tnenls  might  reasonably  be  expected,  and  their  successes 
equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Admiral  Boa- 
cawen  and  General  Amherst,  widi  the  armament  under 
their  command,  arrived  safely  at  Bosion ;  and,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  sail,  with  about  fourteen  thousand  troops  on  hoard, 
including  reinforcements  from  New  England,  look  its  de- 
parture from  Halifax,  and,  on  the  second  of  Jnne,  appear- 
ed before  Lonisburg.  For  six  days  the  landing  of  the 
troops  was  impracticable.  The  surf  was  so  great  that  no 
boat  could  live  near  the  shore.  On  every  part  of  the  coaal 
where  a  landing  was  judged  practicable,  thai.<am&]C.  hod 
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By  a  most  happy  tiim  in  Providence,  those  incomparable 
men,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  LiCgge,  and  their  friends,  had  been 
chosen  and  established  in  the  ministry,  and  had  time  to 
concert  their  measures  and  choose  the  men  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  Now,  therefore,  everything  relative  to 
the  nation,  in  Europe  and  America,  took  a  new  and  sur- 
prising turn.  Now  men  were  brought  forward,  upon 
whose  fidelity,  skill,  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  confidence 
might  be  placed.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointments  and 
losses  of  the  past  years,  they  dctcrniincd  on  the  reduction 
of  Louisburg,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  France  and  Canada,  of  destroying  the  French 
fishery,  and  of  securing  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  in  America.  At  the  same  time, 
to  gratify  the  colonies,  and  to  draw  forth  their  whole 
strength  into  exertion,  they  also  determined  on  expeditiona 
against  Crown  Point  and  Fort  Du  Quosnc. 

Intimations  of  this,  and  of  the  expectations  from  the 
colonics,  were,  at  an  early  period,  given  to  them  by  letters 
from  Mr.  Pitt.  These  were  written  in  a  style  which  ani- 
mated their  courage  and  drew  forth  their  most  spirited 
exertions.  The  people  of  Connecticut,  in  particular,  ex- 
erted themselves  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  A  special 
assembly  was  convened,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1758,  at  New 
Haven,  when  Mr.  Pitts  letter  was  conununicated  to  the 
legislature,  importing  that  his  majesty  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  to  repair  the  losses  and  disappointments  of 
the  last  inactive  and  unhappy  campaign,  and,  by  the  most 
vigorous  and  extensive  efforts,  to  avert,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  arms,  tlie  dangers  impending  over  North 
America,  and  not  doubting  but  his  faithful  and  brave  sub- 
jects here  would  cheerfully  cooperate  with  and  second,  to 
the  utmost,  the  large  expense  and  extraordinary  succors 
supplied  by  his  kingdom  for  their  preservation  and  de- 
fence;  and  tliat  his  majesty,  judging  that  his  colony, 
together  with  Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  were  able  to  furnish 
twenty  thousand  men,  to  join  a  body  of  the  king's  forces 
for  invading  Canada,  and  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart 
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€£  the  eaen^T' a  posseiskms ;  and  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasufe,  that,  wixfa  mil  poa^le  despatch,  there  be  raised 
aa  large  a  bodjr  of  men  as  the  number  of  inhabittints  would 
allow,  %q  begin  the  operations  of  the  campaign  as  soon  as 
practicable!  and,  that  no  encouragement  might  be  want- 
ing to  BO^^ireat  and  salutary  an  attempt,  that  strong 
recommendaticMia  wosttld  be  tnade  to  parliament,  to  grant 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  said  provinces,  according 
as  tibeif  ^  actire  vigor  and  strenuous  efforts  should  appear 
jaslly  to  merit  : 

The  legidatnre  resolved,  that,  '^  notwithstanding  this 
colony,  when  acting  witfit  the  several  provinces  aforesaid, 
in  tlie  three  several  expeditions  undertaken  the  preceding 
years,  against  Grown  Point,  hath  raised  a  much  greater 
number  ol  men  tihan  its  just  proportion,  in  comparison 
with  whal  tfaey  then  rais^,  by  means  of  which  the  num- 
ber of -mleki  is  greatly  diminished,  and  its  strength  much 
exhausted,  jret,  that  nothing  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  thiis 
^colony,  to  promote  the  great  and  good  design  proposed  by 
hia  majesty,  and  reljring  on  his  royal  encouragement,vfive 
tiloueand  good  and  edfectivie  men,  including  officers,  shall 
be  raised  within  this  colony,  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  the 
service  aforesaid.'^  It  ^vas  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  that 
"the  assembly  is  sensible  that  it  is  really  more  than  the 
number  of  men  this  colony  can  allow,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  much  exceeds  this  colony's  proportion,  even  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  when  compared  with  the  other 
provinces." 

It  was  resolved  that  the  said  five  thousand  men  should 
be  formed  into  four  regiments,  consisting  of  twelve  com- 
panies in  each  regiment;  that  there  should  be  one  colonel, 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major,  and  one  chaplain  to  a 
regiment  The  honorable/  Phinehas  Lyman,  Esq.,  who 
had  a  general's  command  in  1755,  Nathan  Whiting,  Esq., 
Eliphalet  Dyar,  Esq.,  and  John  Read,  Esq.,  were  appointed 
colonels,  to  command  the  respective  regiments.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  George  Beckwith,  Joseph  Fish,  Benjamin  Pome- 
roy,  and  Jonathan  IngersoU,  were  appointed' chaplains. 

To  encourage  the  speedy  enlistment  of  mcfi_  for  the  ser- 
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▼ice,  iheboiinly  was  increased  much  bcyond'whal  it  hafti 
been  in  former  years.     All  proper  measures  were  adoptcA-l 
to  raise  the  troops  with  expedition,   and  to  have  ihenV 
seaeonably  in  the  field.     To  provide  for  the  expenses  a|4 
such  a  nnraber  of  troops,  the  assembly  enacted  that  ihiit 
thousand  pounds,  lawful  money,  in  bills  of  credit,  at  f 
per  cent  interest,  should  be  immediately  printed ;  and  thai 
for  a  fund  for  the  sinkiikg  of  said  bdla,  a  tax  of  eig^t  pem 
on  the  pound  should  be  levied  on  the  grand  list  of  t 
colony,  to  be  brought  in  Anno  Domini  1760.     It  was  f 
vided,  however,  that  such  moneys  as  shonld  arrive  f 
Great  Britain,  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  o 
war,  should  be  applied,  by  tlic  treasurer,  for  the  pur| 
of  sinking  the  said  bills;   and  that  if  a   sufficient   : 
should  arrive,  before  the  time  fixed  for  the   payment  of 
said  tax,  to  sink  the  whole,  that  then  said  tax  should  not 
be  levied,  and  tliat  the  act  respecting  it  should  be  nnll 
and  void.     That  the  treasurer  might  be  able  to  pay  the 
troops  on  tlieir  return  from   the  public    service,   the  as- 
sembly laid  a  tax  of  nine  pence  on  the  pound  on  the  whole 
rateable  estate  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  list  hroughl 
into  the  assembly  in  October  last,  and  ordered  that  j" 
should  be  collected  by  the  last  of  December  then  followinj 
And,  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  money  would  i 
sufficient  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  colony,  in  i 
son,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  borrow  the  sum  t 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  before  the  20t 
of  May,  1761.     For  an  ample  fund  to  repay  the  sum  to  fa 
borrowed,  a  tax  of  five  pence  on  the  pound  was  levied  o 
the  list  which  should  be  brought  into  tlie  assembly  i 
1759,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  last  of  Decemb* 
1760. 

It  was  enacted  also,  that  any  of  the  notes  given  for  ti 
■  money  borrowed,  might  be  received  in  payment  of  t 
lax.  But,  as  considerable  sums  of  money  were  expecUl 
from  England,  for  provisions  furnished  for  the  trooj 
I  under  Lord  Loudon,  in  17S6,  it  was  enacted  that  f 
money,  as  fast  as  it  should  arrive,  should  1>e  applied  I 
discharge  tha  notes  given  for  the  money  borrowed,  atu 
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tlmtif  a  sufficient  sum  should  seasonably  arrive  to  dis- 
charge all  the  notes,  that  then  said  tax  should  not  be- 
collected.  That  nodhing  might  be  left  undone,  which 
could  be  attempted  for  his  majesty's  service,  the  commis- 
sioners, app^ted  in  October,  to  meet  those  from  the  other 
colonies,  wfnm  now  authorized  to  meet  them  at  Hartford 
on  the  19th  of  April,  or  as  near  that  time  as  might  be,  to 
consult  on  measures  for  the  general  safety,  and  to  excite 
the  several  colonies  to  the  most  vigorous  and  united  exer- 
tions to  carry  his  majesty's  designs  into  execution.  As  it 
appeared,  by  Mr.  Pittas  letter,  that  Major  Gfeneral  Aber- 
crombie  was  ^hief  commemder  of  the  troops  for  the  north- 
^n  expedition,  the  governor  was  desired  to  give  him  the 
earliest  information  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  colo- 
nies, and  their  vigorous  preparations  for  an  early  and 
successful  campaign. 

While  the  colonies  were  employing  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  for  an  early  campaign,  such  effectual  measures 
had  been  pursued  in  Ekigland,  that,  in  February,  1758,  the  a 
armament  designed  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  was  in  i 
readiness,  and  sailed  for  America.  Admiral  Boscawen 
commanded  the  naval,  and  General  Amherst  the  land 
operations.  Under  General  Amherst  Avas  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Wolfe.  These  were  men  of  singular  characters.  Gen- 
eral  Amherst  had  the  coolness  and  abilities  of  the  Roman 
Fabius,  while  General  Wolfe  possessed  the  magnanimity 
and  fire  of  the  Scipios.  From  such  men  great  achieve- 
ments might  reasonably  be  expected,  and  their  successes 
equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen and  General  Amherst,  with  the  armament  under 
their  command,  arrived  safely  at  Boston ;  and,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  sail,  with  about  fourteen  thousand  troops  on  board, 
including  reinforcements  from  New  England,  took  its  de- 
parture from  Halifax,  and,  on  the  second  of  June,  appear- 
ed before  Louisburg.  For  six  days  the  landing  of  the 
troops  was  impracticable.  The  surf  was  so  great  that  no 
boat  could  live  near  the  shore.  On  every  part  of  the  coast 
where  a  landmg  was  judged  practicable,  the  enemy-  had 
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made  entrenchments ;  and,  in  places  most  conyenient  lor 
the  purpose,  they  had  erected  batteries,  and  mounted  can^ 
non.  During  the  whole  time  after  the  discovery  of  the 
fleet,  until  the  landing  of  the  troops,  the  enemy  employed 
themselves  in  strengthening  their  lines.  These  they  man- 
ned with  numerous  infantry.  General  Amherst,  with  a 
number  of  his  officers,  reconnoitered  the  shore. 

On  the  8tli,  the  weather  became  more  favorable,  thoug^i 
there  was  yet  a  great  swell  and  surf.  The  general,  detar- 
mining  not  to  lose  a  moment,  seized  the  opportunity.  Be- 
fore tlie  break  of  day,  the  troops  were  embarked  in  three 
divisions.  The  admiral  and  general  made  their  dispositioos 
with  consummate  judgment.  To  distract  th*e  enemy,  and 
draw  their  attention  to  diilerent  parts,  the  dispositions  were 
made  in  this  manner : — The  divisions  on  the  right  and  in 
the  centre  were  designed  only  for  feints,  while  tliat  on  the 
left  was  appointed  for  the  real  attack.  This  was  com- 
manded by  General  Wolfe.  Before  the  landing,  Ave  frigates 
and  some  other  ships  of  war  commenced  a  furious  fire,  not 
only  on  the  centre,  but  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  enemy, 
to  rake  them  in  their  flanks.  When  these  had  fired  about 
fifteen  minutes,  General  Wolfe  pressed  to  the  shore.  The 
enemy  reserved  his  fire  until  the  boats  were  nearly  in  shore, 
and  then  poured  upon  them  the  united  blaze  and  thunder 
of  their  musketry  and  cannon.  Many  of  tlie  boats  were 
overset,  and  others  dashed  in  pieces,  feome  of  the  men  were 
thrown,  and  others  leaped  into  the  water;  and  while  some 
were  killed,  and  others  drowned,  the  main  body,  supported 
and  animated  by  the  noble  example  and  conduct  of  their 
commander,  puslicd  to  the  land,  and  with  such  order  and 
resolution  rushed  on  the  enemy,  as  soon  put  them  into  con- 
fusion, and  drove  them  from  their  entrenchments.  When 
General  W^olfe  had  made  good  his  landing,  the  centre  divis- 
ion having  moved  to  the  left,  and  the  right  following  the 
centre,  the  landing  was  completed  in  excellent  order. 

For  many  days  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the  swell 
and  surf  so  great,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  artillery  or  storu 
could  be  landed.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  even  the 
tents,  provisions,  and  implements  for  the  siege,  were  got  on 
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shoTQ.  "nwwva&er  was  so  badS  the  tune  of  landing,  ftnd 
during  die  siege,  th»t  ahundred  boau  wete  lost  in  flie  ser- 
vice.  -The  enemy  had  five  ships  of  the  line  and  one  oi 
more  ingaiw  in  the  haibOT,  and  could  biing  thrar  gmis  to 
bear  upon  the  troofn,  in  their  approaches.  The  ground 
was  eEceedmgly  b«d ;  in  some  places  rough,  in  others  bc^- 
gy,  wet,  and  miry.  These  obstacles,  with  a  brave  resist- 
ance ftOQh  dM  enemy,  caused  the  siege  for  some  time  to 
proceed  slovly.  Bat  no  discouragements  were  judged 
insurmoimtable  by  such  generals  as  Amherst  and  Wolfe. 
By  th^l2th  of  June,  General  Wolfe  had  secored  the  point 
called  the  light-house  battery,  and  all  the  posts  in  that 
quarter.  On  the  35th,  he  had  silenced  the  Island  battery ; 
but  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  kept  up  the  fire  upon  hhn 
until  the  21stt)f  July.  One  of  the  ships  then  took  fire  and 
blew  up.  This  set  two  otliers  on  iice,  which  burnt  to  the 
water's  edge.     Tliis  was  lo  the  enemy  an  irreparable  loss. 

By  this  lime,  General  Amherst  hnd  made  his  approaches  ; 
near  to  the  ciiy ;  so  that  he  was  in  good  forwardness  fp  ; 
make  lodgments  on  the  covered  way.  The  town,  in  man^' ' 
places,  was  consumed  to  the  ground,  and,  in  others,  was 
much  damaged.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  greatly  languished, 
yet  no  proposals  of  capitulation  were  made.  One  bold 
action  more  was  necessary  to  bring  them  to  terms  ; — that 
was,  to  destroy,  or  bring  off,  the  ships  remaining  in  the  har- 
bor. For  this  purpose,  the  admiral  sent  in  a  detachment 
of  six  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  two  enterpris- 
ing young  captains,  Laforcy  and  Bulfotir.  Between  the 
25th  and  26ih  of  the  month,  under  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  made  their  way  through  a  terrible  fire  of  can- 
non and  musketry,  and,  sword  in  hand,  took  the  two  ships. 
One  ran  aground,  and  was  burnt ;  the  other  they  rowed 
out  of  the  harbor,  in  triumph.  The  next  morning,  the 
governor  proposed  terms  of  capitulation.  The  garrison, 
consisting  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  • 
men,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  One  lumdred  and 
twenty-one  cajinon,  eighteen  morlars,  and  large  quantities 
of  stores  and  ammunition,  were  taken.  The  enemy  lost 
five  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  besides  other  vessels. 
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^L  their  ihroats  cut,  their  bodies  ripprd  open,  and  their  bow-  ■ 
^B  els,  with  iiisiiU,  thrown  in  their  faces.  Infants  and  chitfl 
^B  dren  were  barbarously  iaken  by  the  heels,  and  their  brain* fl 
^V  dashed  out  against  stones  and  trees.  The  Indians  piirsii«l  m 
^"  the  English  nearly  half  the  way  to  Fort  Edward,  whew™ 
the  greatest  number  of  them  arrived  in  a  mpsl  forlorii 
condition.     It  seems  astonishing,   that  betwlfc  two  an^-fl 

I  three  thousand  troops,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  shoulfl,.B 
contrary  to  the  most  express  stipulations,  sufler  the^V 
intolerable  insults.  When  it  was  loo  late,  General  Wewv 
alarmed  the  country,  and  put  the  colonies  to  great  expenaiH 
in  sending  on  large  detachments  of  the  militia  for  the  dft^fl 
fence  of  the  northern  frontier.  The  sudden  ca^urc  of  thftfl 
fort,  the  massacre  made  by  the  enemy's  Indians,  and  suskfl 
picions  of  Oicnera!  Webb's  treachery,  and  an  apprehensioBv 
that  (Jeneral  Montcalm  would  force  his  way  to  Albanjrifl 
put  the  country  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  constema^H 
tidn.  People  were  never  more  alarmed  during  the  vaj^f 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  never  a  more  general  ^bqH 
manly  exertion.  ^B 

Connecticut  detached  and  sent  on,  in  a  few  days,  ahoi^H 
five  thousand  men.     She  had  raised  and   sent  into  th^M 
field  fourteen  hundred  before,  which  was  more  than  hfl^| 
^r      proportion.      Large   rein  fore  emen  Is  were  marched  on  t^H 
H       Albany  and  Fort  Edward,  from  New  York  and  the  olh^H 
^ft      colonies.     General  Webb,  notwithstanding  the  great  nuii^3H 
^^^    hers  of  men  with  which  he  was  reinforced,  did  not  make  * 
^^V    any  effectual  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  set- 
^^K  tlemenls.     No  sooner  was  one  expedition  finished  by  the 
^^r^   enemy,  than   another  was   undertaken.     Soon   after   the  _ 
^K     reduction  of  Fort  William  Henry,  the  enemy,  with  finJ 
^m      and  sword,  laid  waste  the  Que  settlements  at  the  Germa^^ 
^r       Flats,  and  on  the  Mohawk  river.     On  the  American  sta^l 
tJon  there  were  nearly  twenty  thousand  regular  troops, 
and  a  large  number  of  provincials  in  service ;  and  yet  on" 
fortress  and  settlement  after  another  were  swept  away,  and 
L      everywhere  the  enemy  rioted  and  triumphed  with  impu- 
nity.    The  army  spent  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  in 
inactivity.      The  provincials,   as   the   season   for  winter 
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qiiarteTS  appiowlKd,  Tetomed  to  their  Tespective  colonin. 
The  ragalar  Q>oeps  irere  etatimied  at  Albany  and  Foit 
Edward.     Thus  ended  the  inglorious  campaign  of  1767. 

By  this  time,  under  the  repeated  disasters  they  had  stu- 
laincd,  the  colonies  had  very  mucli  lost  their  confidence  in 
the  British  commanders  in  America.  They,  for  two  years, 
had  witnoBtd  their  dilatory  mcnsiirea,  their  inconsistency, 
want  of  foresight,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  had  such 
bitter  experience  of  the  consequences,  that  they  considered 
them  as  utierly  disqualified  for  the  important  command 
which  they  held.  To  their  incapacity' and  pusillanimity, 
wholly  did  they  impute  the  loss  of  Oswego,  Fort  William 
Henry,  Roi  their  other  losses  on  the  frontiers.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  reinforcements  which  France  had  sent  to 
Canada,  the  British,  every  campaign,  had  a  force  much 
stiperior'to  the  enemy.  Had  tliey  been  men  of  mitilary 
genius,  skill  and  enterprise,  instead  of  the  losses  they  sus- 
tained, they  might  have  led  on  their  troops  to  conquest  find 
glory.  Had  tlie  colonies  been  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  probably  have  done  better.  The  first  year  oi  the 
war,  when  left  to  themselves,  iheir  achievements  were 
honorable  and  useful  to  the  naiion ;  but  now  they  had  sus- 
tained two  years  of  great  expense,  which  had  been  worse 
than  lost.  Indeed,  such  were  the  ministry,  and  the  men 
whom  they  employed,  that  misfortune  and  disaster  attended 
them,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  A  British  his- 
torian observes,  with  respect  to  this  third  campaign  in 
America,  "that  it  ended  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  those 
who  then  commanded  the  armies  and  directed  the  coun- 
sels of  Great  Britain." 

By  this  time,  the  disputes  relative  to  the  Ohio,  Crown 
Point,  and  territory  in  America,  had  involved  a  great  part 
of  Europe  in  the  flames  of  war.  It  had  kindled  in  both 
the  Indies,  and  extended  its  destructive  influence  beyond 
the  Ganges.  The  disappointments  and  losses  of  the  British 
nation  for  a  succession  of  years,  and  its  present  exigencies, 
absolutely  demanded  a  change  of  men  and  measures.  Men 
of  capacity  and  enterprise  were  necessary  to  retrieve  its 
honor  and  prevent  its  ruin. 
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By  a  most  happy  tiim  in  Providence,  those  incomparable 
men,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Legge,  and  their  friends,  had  been 
chosen  and  established  in  the  ministry,  and  had  time  to 
concert  their  measures  and  choose  the  men  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  Now,  therefore,  everything  relative  to 
the  nation,  in  Europe  and  America,  took  a  new  and  sur- 
prising turn.  Now  men  were  brought  forward,  upon 
whose  fidelity,  skill,  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  confidence 
might  be  placed.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointments  and 
losses  of  the  past  years,  they  determined  on  the  reduction 
of  Louisburg,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  France  and  Canada,  of  destroying  the  French 
fishery,  and  of  securing  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonics  in  America.  At  the  same  time, 
to  gratify  tlie  colonies,  and  to  draw  forth  their  whole 
strength  into  exertion,  they  also  determined  on  expeditiona 
against  Crown  Point  and  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

Intimations  of  this,  and  of  the  expectations  from  the 
colonies,  were,  at  an  early  period,  given  to  them  by  letters 
from  Mr.  Pitt.  These  were  written  in  a  style  which  ani- 
mated their  courage  and  drew  forth  their  most  spirited 
exertions.  The  people  of  Connecticut,  in  particular,  ex- 
erted themselves  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  A  special 
assembly  was  convened,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1758,  at  New 
Haven,  when  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  was  connnunicated  to  the 
legislature,  importing  that  his  majesty  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  to  repair  the  losses  and  disappointments  of 
the  last  inactive  and  unhappy  campaign,  and,  by  the  most 
vigorous  and  extensive  efforts,  to  avert,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  arms,  the  dangers  impending  over  North 
America,  and  not  doubthig  but  his  faithful  and  brave  sub- 
jects here  would  cheerfully  cooperate  with  and  second,  to 
the  utmost,  the  large  expense  and  extraordinary  succon 
supplied  by  his  kingdom  for  their  preservation  and  de- 
fence; and  that  his  majesty,  judging  that  his  colony, 
together  with  Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  were  able  to  furnish 
twenty  thousand  men,  to  join  a  body  of  the  king's  forced 
for  invading  Canada,  and  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart 
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«£  tlie  eaenqr- a  podseinioiis ;  ftnd  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pteaafoce,  teit,  wMivU  poonnMe  despatch,  there  be  raised 
aa  large  a  bodjr  of  mea  as  the  number  of  inhabittints  would 
allow,  tQ  begin  the  (^^atioDs  of  the  campaign  as  soon  as 
practicable ;  and,  that  no  encouragement  might  be  want- 
ing to  soiHireat  and  salutary  an  attempt,  that  strong 
recommendaticMia  would  be  tnade  to  parliament,  to  grant 
compeiiaatiaD  Soac  the  ezp^ises  of  said  provinces,  according 
wm.  tbeir^  Bdxwm  vigor  atnl  strenuous  efforts  should  appear 
j«8tly  te merit 

The  legislature  resolved,  that,  '^  notwithstanding  this 
ediony:^  wbmi  acting  witii  tbe  several  provinces  aforesaid, 
ia  Ae  thvee  several  expeditions  undertaken  the  preceding 
ifmts^  against  Grown  Point,  hath  raised  a  much  greater 
munber  xrf  men  than  its  just  proportion,  in  comparison 
wath  whal  they  then  raised,  by  means  of  which  the  num- 
lin'of-nieii  is  greatly  diminished,  and  its  strength  much 
«diau8ted,  jret,  that  nothing  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  this 
"ooloiiy,  to  promote  the  great  and  good  design  proposed  by 
Ittb  majesty,  and  veljring  on  his  royal  encouragement,vfivB 
lipiHiiid  good  and  edfectiTie  men,  including  officers,  shall 
be  raised  within  this  colony,  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  the 
service  aforesaid.''  It  was  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  that 
"the  assembly  is  sensible  that  it  is  really  more  than  the 
number  of  men  this  colony  can  allow,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  much  exceeds  this  colony's  proportion,  even  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  when  compared  with  the  other 
provinces." 

It  was  resolved  that  the  said  five  thousand  men  should 
be  formed  into  four  regiments,  consisting  of  twelve  com- 
panies in  each  regiment;  that  there  should  be  one  colonel, 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major,  and  one  chaplain  to  a 
regiment  The  honorable^  Phinehas  Lyman,  Esq.,  who 
had  a  general's  command  in  1755,  Nathan  Whiting,  Esq., 
Eliphalet  Dyar,  Esq.,  and  John  Read,  Esq.,  were  appointed 
colonels,  to  command  the  respective  regiments.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  George  Beckwith,  Joseph  P^ish,  Benjamin  Pome- 
roy,  and  Jonathan  IngersoU,  were  appointed' chaplains. 

To  encourage  the  speedy  enlistment  of  m^  for  the  ser- 
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vice,  the  bounty  was  increased  much  beyond-what  it  hsd 
been  in  former  years.     All  proper  measiires  were  adopted 
to  raise  the  troops  with  expedition,   and  to  have  (hem 
seasonably  in  the  field.     To  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
such  a  number  o{  troops,  llie  assembly  enacted  that  thirty 
lliousand  pounds,  lawful  money,  in  bills  of  credit,  at  five 
per  cent,  interest,  should  be  immediately  printed ;  and  that, 
for  a  fund  for  the  sinking  of  said  bills,  a  tax  of  eight  penes 
on  the  pound  sliould  be  levied  on  the  grand  list  of  thi 
colony,  to  be  brought  in  Anno  Domini  1760.     It  was  prv*^ 
vided,  however,  that  such  moneys  as  should  ; 
Ureal  Britain,  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  tl 
war,  should  be  applied,  by  the  treasurer,  for  the  pnrpoavl 
of  sinking  the  said  bills;   and  that  if  a   sufficient   : 
should  arrive,  before  the  time  fixed  for  the   payment  of  I 
said  tax,  to  sink  the  whole,  thai  then  said  tax  should  not  J 
be  levied,  and  that  the  act  respecting  it  should  be  null  . 
and  void.     That  the  treasurer  might  be  able  lo  pay  the 
troops  on  their  return  from    the  public    service,  the  as- 
sembly laid  a  lax  of  nine  pence  on  the  pound  on  the  whole 
rateable  estate  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  list  brought  J 
into  the  assembly   in  October  last,  and  ordered   lliat  Hi 
should  be  collected  by  the  last  of  December  then  following  I 
And,  as  it   was  uncertain    whether  money  would   arrtn 
sufiicient  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  colony,  in  s 
son,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  borrow  the  sum  i 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  to  bo  paid  before  the  201 
of  May,  176!.     For  an  ample  fund  to  repay  the  sum  to  ta 
borrowed,  a  lax  of  five  pence  on  the  pound  wbs  levied  o 
the  list  which  should  be  brought  into  the  assembly  i 
1759,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  last  of  Decembc 
1760. 

It  was  enacted  also,  thai  any  of  the  notes  given  for 
.  money  borrowed,  might  be  received  in  payment  i 
tax.  But,  as  considerable  sums  of  money  were  expectfl 
from  England,  for  provisions  furnished  for  the 
under  Lord  London,  in  1756,  it  was  enacted  that  said 
money,  as  fast  as  it  should  arrive,  should  be  applied  to 
discharge  the  notes  given  for  the  money  borrowed,  and 
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tlmt  if  a  suiici^t  sttoi.  shouki  seasonably  arriire  to  dis- 
charge all  the  notes,  that  then  said  tax  should  not  be- 
collected.  That  notfuBg  might  be  left  undone;  which 
could  be  attempted  for  his  majesty's  service,  the  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  in  October,  to  meet  those  fipm  the  other 
colonies,  vmm  now  authorized  to  meet  them  at  Hartford 
on  the  19th  of  April,  or  as  near  that  time  as  might  be,  to 
consult  on  measures  for  the  general  safety,  and  to  excite 
the  several  colonies  to  the  most  vigorous  and  united  exer- 
ticwis  to  carry  his  majesty'^  designs  into  execution.  As  it 
appeared,  by  Mr«  Pitt's  letter,  that  Major  Gfeneral  Aber- 
crombie  was  ^hief  commander  of  the  troops  for  the  north- 
«n»  expedition,  the  governor  was  desired  to  give  him  the 
earliest  information  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  colo- 
nies, and  their  vigorous  preparations  for  an  early  and 
successful  campaign. 

While  the  colonies  were  employing  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  for  an  early  campaign,  such  effectual  measures 
had  been  pursued  in  Ekigland,  that,  in  February,  1758,  the  4 
armament  designed  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  was  in  < 
readiness,  and  sailed  for  America.  Admiral  Boscawen 
commanded  the  naval,  and  General  Amherst  the  land 
operations.  Under  General  Amherst  Avas  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Wolfe.  These  were  men  of  singular  characters.  Gen- 
eral Amherst  had  the  coolness  and  abilities  of  the  Roman 
Fabius,  while  General  Wolfe  possessed  the  magnanimity 
and  fire  of  the  Scipios.  From  such  men  great  achieve- 
ments might  reasonably  be  expected,  and  their  successes 
equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen and  General  Amherst,  with  the  armament  under 
their  command,  arrived  safely  at  Boston;  and,  on  the 28th 
of  May,  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  sail,  with  about  fourteen  thousand  troops  on  board, 
including  reinforcements  from  New  England,  took  its  de- 
parture from  Halifax,  and,  on  the  second  of  June,  appear- 
ed before  Louisburg.  For  six  days  the  landing  of  the 
troops  was  impracticable.  The  surf  was  so  great  that  no 
boat  could  live  near  the  shore.  On  every  part  of  the  coast 
where  a  landing  was  judged  practicable,  tho^^  enoixiy.  had 
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guides  unskilful,  the  iroops  were  bewildered,  and  tha  i 
columDS,  falling  in  one  upon  another,  were  entirely  brokeu.  I 
III  this  confusion,  Lord  Howe,  advancing  at  the  head  of  I 
the  tight  centre  column,  fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard  J 
of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  regulars  and  a  1 
few  Indians,  who  had  deserted  their  advanced  camp,  neacl 
the  lake,  and  were  precipitately  ileeing  from  our  ironjM^' 1 
but  had  lost  their  way,  and  were  bewildered  in  the  samel 
way  as  they  were.  TKe  enemy  discharged,  and  killed  1 
Lord  Howe  at  the  first  fire.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack^-J 
the  terrihiencss  of  the  Indian  yell,  and  the  fall  of  Lordl 
Howe,  threw  the  regulars,  who  composed  the  centra- 1 
columns,  into  a  general  panic  and  confusion;  but  the  pr»-l 
TSUiials,  who  flanked  them,  and  were  acquainted  with  I 
Iheir  mode  of  fighting,  stood  their  ground,  and  soon  de-  i 
feeted  them.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  three  ] 
hundred  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  takea,  | 
The  loss  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers;  I 
^  ^Qt  in  worth  and  consequences  it  was  great.  The  loss  of  I 
'  'that  gallant  officer.  Lord  Howe,  was  irreparable,  I 

From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  America,  he  had  cod-  j 
formed  himself,  and  made  his  regiment  to  conform,  to  that   I 
kind  of  service  which  the  country  required.     He  was  the 
first  to  endure  hunger  and  fatigue,  to  encoimter  danger, 
and  to  sacrifice  all  personal  considerations  to  the  public 
service.     While  he  was  rigid  in  discipline,  by  his  affability, 
condescending  and  easy  manners,  he  conciliated  affection, 
and  commanded  universal  esteem.     Indeed,  he  was  con- 
sidered very  much  as  the  idol  and  life  of  the  army.     The 
loss  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  lime,  cannot  be  estimated. 
To  this,  the  provincials  attributed  the  defeat  and  imhappy  i 
consequences  which  followed. 

As  the  troops  for  two  nights  had  slept  little,  were  greatl 

fatigued,   and  needed   refreshment,    the   general   orderefl 

"  them  to  return  to  the  landing-place,  where  they  arrived  > 

eight  in  the  morning, 

Colonel  Brads'treet  was  soon  after  detached  with  a  atronj 
corps,  to  take  possession  of  tlie  saw-mill,  about  two  milei 
trom   Ticonderoga,   which    the   enemy  had   abandoned.^ 
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Towards  the  dose  of  the  day,  the  whole  anny  mair 
to  the  mill.     The  general,  having  received  infbrmi 
that  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga  consisted  of  abonl 
thousand  men,  and  that  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand 
more  was  daily  expected,  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
attacking  their  lines.  "He  ordered  his  ^igineer  to  recon-^ 
noitre  the  ground  aud  intrenchments  of  the  enemy.    It 
aSbtas  that  he  had  apt  so  approached  and  examined  them 
as  to  obtain  any  proper  idea'of  tfiiim.     He  made  a  favora- 
Me  report  of  tfa^ir  weakness,  ai|§;;pf  the  facility  of  forcing 
them  without  cannon.    On  thitf  ^undless  report,  a  rash 
and  £ital  resolution  was  taken,  to  attack  the  lines  without 
bringing  up  the  artillery. 

The  army  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  gftetM 
intrepidity,  and  for  more  than  four  hours,  with  inci 
obstinacy,  maintaitied  the  attack.  But  the  works 
the  principal  attack  was  made,  were  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  and  impregnable  even  by  field-pieces ;  and,  for  ^wly 
a  hundred  yards  froub  the  breastwork,  trees  were  fell|%^; 
so  thick,  and  so  Wrought  together,  with  their  limbs  pointkAf*/ 
outward,  that  it  rendered  the  approach  of  the  troops,  M' 
a  great  measure,  impossible.  In  this  dreadful  situation, 
under  the  fire  of  about  three  thousand  of  the  enemy,  these 
gallant  troops  were  kept,  without  the  least  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, until  nearly  two  thousand  were  killed  and  wounded. 
They  were  then  called  off.  To  this  rash  and  precipitate 
attack  succeeded  a  retreat  equally  unadvised  and  precipi- 
tate. By  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  army  had  re- 
treated to  their  former  encampment  at  the  south  end  of  lake 
George.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  the 
opinions,  or  more  mortifying  to  the  feelings,  of  tile  provin- 
cials, than  this  whole  affair.  They  viewed  the  attack 
upon  the  lines,  without  the  artillery,  as  the  height  of  mad- 
ness. Besides,  it  was  made  under  every  disadvantage  to 
the  assailants.  The  enemy^s  lines  were^'W  great  extent, 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  On  the  right  of  the  com- 
mon path  towards  South  bay,  and  especially  on  the  north, 
they  were  weak  and  of  httle  consideration.     In  both  these 
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quarters  they  might  have  been  approached  under  the  cover 
of  a  thick  wood. 

The  army  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  attack  the  linet 
in  their  whole  extent  at  once,  or  at  least  in  a  very  great 
part  of  them,  and  to  have  drawn  their  attention  to  various 
parts  of  their  lines.  But,  unhappily,  the  attack  was  made 
upon  a  small  part  of  them,  where  they  were  far  the  strong- 
est and  most  inaccessible.  As  no  a^cks  or  feints  were 
made  in  other  parts,  the  enemy  were  left  to  pour  their 
whole  fire  on  a  small  spot,  while  the  whole  army  could 
not  approach  it  Besides,  the  general  never  approached 
the  field,  where  his  presence  was  indispensably  necessary, 
but  remained  al  the  mill,  where  he  could  see  nothing  of 
the  action,  nor  know  anything,  only  by  information*  at  a 
diatance  of  two  miles.  By  reason  of  this,  the  troops,  finr 
hours  after  they  should  have  been  called  off,  were  pushed 
on  to  inevitable  slaughter.  But  especially  did  the  provin- 
cials reprobate  the  retreat.  They  considered  themselves 
as  more  than  a  match  for  the  enemy,  should  their  pre- 
tended reinforcements  arrive.  The  army,  after  this  bloody 
affair,  consisted  of  fourteen  thousand  effective  men.  After 
all  the  pom|x)us  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
they  amounted  to  little  nioVe  tlian  three  thousand.  When 
the  general  retreated,  he  had  more  than  four  effective  men 
to  one  of  theirs.  He  had  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  there 
were  strong  grounds  on  which  he  might  have  encamped 
with  the  utmost  safety.  There  were  eminences,  which 
commanded  all  the  works  of  the  enemy,  whence  he  might 
have  enfiladed  their  front,  and  poured  dcstniction  on  their 
whole  lines  and  camp.  The  provincial  officers  were,  there- 
fore, cleariy  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  success,  notwithstanding  their  misfortune,  could  the 
expedition  only  be  prosecuted  with  energy  and  prudence. 
But  the  general  took  his  own  way,  without  advising  with 
them,  and  appeared  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  perturbation. 
General  Abercrombie  never  had  been  high  in  the  estimar 
tion  of  the  provincials  after  the  loss  of  Oswego ;  but  now 
he  sunk  into  contempt.  They  generally  called  him  Mrs. 
Nabbycrombie,  importing  that  petticoats  would  much  bet- 
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tfx  become  him  than  breeches.     To  repair,  as  far  as  i 
bo,  the  disaster  at  Ticonderoga,  the  general  detached 
onei  Bradslreet,  with  three  ihonsand  provincials,  oi 
expeditioa  against  Fort  Frontenac.     With   these   tro 
Bradstreet  sailed  down  the  Ontario,  landed  within  a  1j 
of  the  fort,  opened  his  batteries,  and,  in  two  days,  forced 
this  important  fortress  to  surrender. 

While  these  ev^ts  were  taking  place  in  the  norlliem 
department,  General  Forbes,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
command  the  expedition  to  the  southward,  was  advancing, 
with  great  activity  and  labor,  to  the  conquest  of  Fort  Dn 
Quesne.  About  eight  thousand  men  had  been  assigned  lo 
this  service.  In  June,  1758,  the  general  marched  from 
Philadelphia  for  the  Ohio.  An  attack,  however,  was  need- 
less, tlie  fort  ii;ivjii!T  IkT'ii  drs^Tti/d  by  tbn  trnrnsoii  llic  even- 
ing before  the  arrival  of  the  army.  General  Forbea  toA 
quiet  posseasiofi  of  the  place,  and  repaired  the  fo^  and 
named  it  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  to  secretary  Pitt.  'Hft  in- 
credible fatigues  of  this  campaign  so  broke  the  consnthtiiK^ 
of  this  vigilant  and  brave  commander,  that  he  returnai  Jy»" 
Philadelphia  in  a  very  enfeebled  state;  where,  after  Imi^ 
^whing  a  short  time,  he  died,  universally  lamented. 

When  General  Amherst  arrived  with  his  troops  at  tlie 
lakes,  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  and  such  a  body  of 
troops  had  been  drawn  off  for  the  expedition  uniicr  Colonel 
Bradstreet,  that  he  judged  it  unadvisabie  to  make  any  fur- 
ther attempts  against  the  enemy  during  that  campaign. 
Notwithstanding  the  defeat  at  Ticonderoga,  the  campaign 
closed  with  great  honor  and  advantage,  not  only  to  Ihe 
colonies,  but  to  the  nation  in  general.  In  this,  the  fourth 
year  after  the  commencement  of  liostilitics,  the  Knglish 
had  not  only  reduced  Louisburg,  St.  Johns,  and  Frontenac, 
but  had  made  themselves  the  undisturbed  possessors  of 
that  fine  tract  of  country,  the  contention  for  wiiich  had 
kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  so  general  and  destructive  a 
manner.  Success  had  attended  the  British  arms,  not  only 
in  America,  but  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
successes  in  America,  besides  many  other  important  ad- 
vantages,  paved  the  way   for    that  series   of  successful 
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nvcncs,  which  tenninated  in  the  entire  reduction  of  Canada* 
Another  favorable  occurrence  of  this  year,  which  had  its 
influence  in  that  great  %yent,  was  a  general  treaty  and 
pacification  with  all  the  Indian  nations  inhabiting  between 
the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  lakes.  This  was  com- 
pleted at  Easton,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1758. 

In  1759,  it  was  proposed  again  to  invade  Canada,  and  it 
was  determined  that  three  powerful  ^wnies  should  enter 
tiic  country  by  different  routes,  and  commence  an  attack 
at  the  same  time.  General  Amherst,  who  commanded  one 
division,  in  liis  route  attacked  Ticonderoga.  The  garrison 
soon  surrendered,  as  tlie  principal  part  of  them  had  retired 
to  Crown  Point.  General  Amherst  proceeded  against  this 
place,  and  took  possession  of  it,  but  the  enemy,  before  their 
arrival,  fled  to  Isle  aux  Noix,  in  the  northern  part  of  lake 
Champlain.  The  second  party,  commanded  by  General 
Prideaux,  was  destined  against  Niagara,  but  he  was  killed, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  cohom.  Sir  William  Johnson,'  on 
whoftrthc  command  now  rested,  successfully  put  in  execu- 
tion the  plans  of  his  lamented  predecessor ;  and,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  a  general  battle  took  place.  The  action  was 
warm  and  bloody,  and  the  carnage  was  great,  but  thW 
conflict  was  short;  which  placed  Niagara  in  the  hands  or 
the  English. 

An  expedition  against  Quebec  was  the  most  daring  ttA 
important.     That  place  was  so  well  strengthened,  that  all. 
expeditions  against  it  had  failed.     It  was  commanded  by 
Montcalm,  who  was  posted  below  the  town,  with  a  strong 
force,  and  the  town  was  covered  by  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men.     General  Wolfe  was  determined  to  try  his  skill 
in  this  case.     He  soon  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  on-     ^ 
the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  erected  bat- 
teries.    By  means  of  these,  he  destroyed  maoiy  houses,  but       i 
made  little  impression  on*  the  fortifications  of  the  town. 
Wolfl  made  several  further  attempts  to  reduce  the  plaoOi 
but  they  all  proved  unsuccessful.     He  also  attemptad  to 
destroy  the  shipping;  this  attempt  also  proved  abortiva. 
Stung  with  chagrin   at  his  own  disappointment,  Wolfe  ^  .^^ 
determined  to  ascend  a  precipice  of  about  one  hundred  and'iPr 
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Beventy-fiTe  fesi,  T>)^|^ich  \v6  might  gain  the  heights  of 
Abraham.  • 


On  the  I2th  of  September,  one  hour  after  midnight, 
■Wolfe,  with  his  army,  leaving  the  ships,  embarked  in 
''toats,  and  silently  dropped  down  wiih  Ihc  current,  inlend- 
"■tog  to  land  a  league  above  Cape  Diamond,  and  ihua 
J^iii  the  heights  of  Abraham.  But,  owing  to  ihiBT'lSpidil 
of  the  current,  they  fell  below  their  intended  place,  ani 
idisembarked  at  what  is  now  called  Wolfe's  Cove,  a  mile, 
tff  a  mile  and  a  half,  above  the  cily„  The  operation  was 
most  critical  one ;  they  had  to  navigate  in  silftnce,'  rlown  % 
tapid  slroam^ — to  hit  upon  the  right  place  for  a  binduK|~ 
which,  in  the  dark,  might  be  easily  mistaken — the  ^jftre 
was  shelving,  and  the  bank  to  be  ascended  was  sleep 
lofty,  and  scarcely  practicable,  ercn  without  opposition. 
.'Doubtless,  it  was  this  combination  of  circumstances  vvbicli 
lulled  the  vigilance  of  the  wary  and  discermn'g.  Moiitcal 
"te  ihoDght  such  an  enlerprise  absoluiely  impracticable,, 
id  therefore  had  stationed  only  sentinels  and  picket 
lards  along  this  precipitous  shore.  Indeed,  the  aiteOi]^ 
the  greatest  danger  of  hctng  defeated  by  an  occniw 
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rencc,  which  is  very  interesting,  as  marking,  much  more 
emphatically  than  dry  official  accounts  can  do,  the  very 
great  delicacy  of  the  transaction.  One  of  the  French  sen- 
tinels, posted  along  the  shore,  challenged  the  English  boats 
in  the  customary  military  language  of  the  French:  "Qui 
vU?  "  "Who  goes  there?"  to  which  a  captain  of  Frazer's 
regiment,  who  had  served  in  Holland,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  French  language  and  customs,  promptly  replied, 
^^LaFrance,^^  The  next  question  was  much  more  embar- 
rassing; for  the  sentinel  demanded,  "A  quel  regintent?^^ 
** To  what  regiment?"  The  captain,  who  happened  to 
know  the  name  of  one  of  the  regiments  which  was  up  the 
river  with  Bougainville,  promptly  rejoined,  "De  laReine^^^ 
"  The  queen's."  The  soldier  immediately  replied,  "Paisse;^^ 
for  he  concluded,  at  once,  that  this  was  a  French  convoy 
of  provisions,  which,  as  the  English  had  learned  from  some 
deserters,  was  expected  to  pass  down  the  river  to  Quebec 
Tlie  other  sentinels  were  deceived  m  a  similar  manner;  but 
one,  less  credulous  than  the  rest,  running  down  to  the 
waters  edge,  called  out,  **  Why  don't  you  speak  louder?" 
The  same  captain,  with  perfect  self-^command,  replied, 
"  Hush,  we  shall  he  overheard  and  discovered."  The  sen- 
try, satisfied  with  this  caution,  retired.  The  British  boaft 
were  on  the  point  of  being  fired  into  by  the  captain  of  one 
jo(  their  own  transport  ships,  who,  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on,  took  them  for  French ;  but  General  Wolfe,  per- 
ceiving the  commotion  on  board,  rowed  alongside  in  per- 
son, and  prevented  the  firing,  which  would  have  alarmed 
the  town,  and  frustrated  the  enterprise. 

General  Wolfe,  although  greatly  reduced  by  a  fever,  and 
dysentery  was  superadded,  was,  nevertheless,  the  first  mau 
to  leap  ashore.  The  rugged  precipices,  full  of  projections 
of  rocks,  and  of.  trees  and  shrubs,  growing  everywhere 
among  the  cliffs,  into  which  the  bank  was  broken,  pre- 
sented a  most  forbidding  appearance,  and  General  Wolfe, 
familiarly  speaking  to  an  officer  who  stood  by,  said,  "I 
don't  believe  there  is  any  possibility  of  getting  up,  but  you 
must  do  your  endeavor."  There  was  only  a  narrow 
path,  leading  obliquely  up  the  hill ;  this  had  been  rendered 


by  the  enemy  impaaHlRble,  in  consequence  of  being  brotp-' 
up  by  CI0S8  ditches,  and  there  was,  besides,  an  entrf^ 
ni«nt  at  the  top,  drfended  by  a  captain's  guard. 
guard  was  easily  dispersed,  and  the  troops  then  puuea 
tbeinselTes  up,  by  taking  hold  of  the  boughs  and  stumps 
oflHie  trees,  and  of  the  jwojections  of  the  rocks.  This  pre- 
cipice (which  may  be,  in  diflerent  places,  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high)  is  still  very  rude 
and  rugged,  but  prt^tably  much  less  so  than  in  1759;  it 
can  now  be  surmounted,  without  very  great  difficulty,  by 
men  who  are  unmolested.  Wolfe  staked  all  upon  a  very 
hazardous  adventure.  Had  lie  been  discovered  prema- 
turely, through  a  spy,  a  deserter,  or  an  alarmed  sentry,  his 
army-fflUnld  have  been  inevitably  lost ;  but,  having  gained 
the  heights,  he  formed  his  troops,  and  met  the  enemy  in 
good  order. 

When  Montcalm  first  received  information  that  the  'Eng- 
lish occupied  the  heights  of  Abraham,  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised. He  saw  that  a  battle  was  inevitable,  and  prepar^ 
to  fight.  The  French  advanced  briskly;  the  English 
reserved  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  near,  and  then 
gave  it  with  decisive  eflect  Early  in  the  engagement, 
Wolfe  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  wrist,  but,  binding 
his  handkerchief  around  it,  he  continued  to  encourage  his 
men.  Soon  after  this,  he  received  another  in  his  groin. 
This  he  also  concealed,  and  continued  to  urge  on  his 
troops,  until  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast,  wliicli  obliscd 
him  to  quit  the  command,  whicli  fell  on  Monckion.  He 
was  soon  wounded,  and  the  command  di^volvcd  njion 
Townshend.  At  this  moment,  Montcalm,  fighting  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  (General  Jen- 
nezergus,  his  second  in  command,  also  fell.  Tiie  loss  of 
their  commanders  caused  the  French  to  give  way.  Wolfe, 
who  was  reclining  his  head  on  the  arm  of  an  officer,  was 
aroused  by  the  cry  of  "  They  fly^tliey  fly  !  "  The  hero 
eagerly  asked,  "Who  fly  V  ^^ing  informed  the  French 
■yere  routed,  "Then,"  said  he,  "  I  die  in  peace,"  and  ex- 
pired. In  five  days  after  the  battle,  the  city  snrrendercd, 
and  received  an  English  garrison.     In  September,  1760, 
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ResohUions  of  the  House  of  Commons — Imposition  of  duties  on  imports 

^  -^Penal  enactments-^Remonstrances  of  the  colonists-^Scheme  for  a 
stamp  act'-^Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^teech  of  Colonel 
Barrh — The  stamp  act  passed — Franklin's  remark  upon  the  stamp  act — 
Consternation  in  America — General  disaffection  of  the  colonies — Peso- 
lutions  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia — Speech  of  Patrick  Henry — Com- 
bination among  the  colonies — Excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  stamp  act 
— Disturbances  at  Boston — Affairs  in  Connecticut  and  the  southern 
colonies — Stamped  paper  burnt  at  Neio  York — General  opposition  to 
the  stamp  act — Discontent  in  England — Speech  of  Lord  Chatham  in 
parliament — Repeal  of  the  stamp  act — Farther  designs  of  the  British 
government — The  tea  tax — Proceedings  in  Massachusetts — Convention 
at  Boston — British  troops  sent  to  Boston — Non-importation  league — 
Boston  Massacre — Discovery  of  the  Hutchinson  letters —  Great  excite^ 
ment  at  Boston — Arrival  of  the  tea  ships — Ferment  at  Boston — De- 
struction of  the  tea. 

The  history  of  the  North  American  colonies  now  assumes 
an  entirely  new  character,  although  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  colonists  remained  the  same.  Great  Britain  had  from 
the  beginning  treated  her  children  in  the  western  world  as 
a  grudging  and  unnatural  step-mother.  The  narrow  and 
illiberal  policy  of  the  British  government  towards  her 
North  American  colonies,  from  their  first  settlement,  was 
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calculated  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  colonies  from  the 
parent  country;  yet,  from  their  exposed  situation  and 
habitual  loyalty,  this  conduct,  long  persevered  in,  produced 
no  sensible  impression  on  the  Americans ;  their  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  Britain  were  not  in  the  small- 
est degree  impaired,  down  to  the  period  of  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  1763.  Never  had  they  shown  so  much  zeal,  or 
made  such  great  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  as 
during  the  preceding  war ;  having  lost  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  expended  all  the  revenues  they  could 
raise,  and  involved  themselves  deeply  in  debt.  Nearly  all 
the  burden  of  the  war  in  America  had  fallen  on  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  their  exertions  were  altogether  disproportionate 
to  their  means,  and  tended  greatly  to  impoverish  and  dis- 
tress them.  After  eight  years'  arduous  struggles,  attended 
with  the  greatest  sacrifices,  the  successful  termination  of 
the  war, — the  dominion  of  France  in  America  being  relin- 
quished forever, — occasioned  universal  joy  throughout  the 
colonies ;  they  forgot  their  sufferings  and  distresses,  in  the 
fair  prospects  which  the  peace  afforded. 

But  these  prospects  were  of  short  duration  ;  the  peace  of 
Paris  formed  a  new  era  in  the  views  and  conduct  of  Grieat 
Britain  towards  her  colonies  in  America.  The  possessions 
of  France  in  America  having  been  ceded  to  Britain,  and 
having  no  longer  any  fear  of  her  power  in  this  hemisphere, 
a  system  of  measures  was  pursued  towards  the  colcmies, 
originating  in  jealousy,  and  tending  to  despotism.  As  soon 
as  the  colonies  had  fought  their  way  to  a  condition  whic)! 
afforded  the  prospect  of  rapidly  increasing  in  population 
ands:wealth,  attempts  were  made  to  restrict  their  commer- 
cial and  political  privileges,  and  gradually  to  reduce  them 
to  the  most  wretched  state  of  colonial  vassalage.  For  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  colonies  had  been  left  to  themselves, 
as  to  taxation ;  their  own  local  assemblies  had  provided  the 
necessary  revenues  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  govern- 
ments ;  and  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  had,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  ever  attempted  to  derive  a  dollar  ci 
revenue  from  America.  Although  various  acts  had  from 
time  to  time  been  passed,  regulating  the  trade,  and  coin- 
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meice  of  the  colonies,  yet  none  of  these  were  designed  i 
regaided,  either  in  Britain  or  AmericEi,  na  revenue  lavS. 

But,  in  an  inauspicions  moment,  the  British  ministry  eon 
ceived  the  idea  of  taxing  the  colonieB,  under  the  preteaca 
of  proriding  for  their  protection,  but  in  reality  to  reliere 
the  nation  from  the  immense  debt,  the  veight  of  which 
hung  heavily  upon  it.  This  impolitic  scheme,  originating 
vith  the  cabinet,  was  easily  introduced  into  parliament; 
aad,  in  Bfarch,  1764,  as  a  prelude  to  the  memorable  stamp 
act,  the  house  of  conmions  resolved, — "  That  towards 
de&aying  Uie  necessary  expenses  of  protecting  the  colonies, 
U  may  be  neceaaary  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  upon 
them;"  and  this  resolution  was  followed  by  what  was 
commonly  called  the  sugar  act,  passed  on  the  6th  of  April, 
and  introduced  by  the  following  truly  alarming  preamble : 
"  Whereas  it  is  juat  and  necessary  that  a  revenue  be 
raised  in  America,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending, 
protecting,  and  securing  the  same ;  we,  the  commons,  &c, 
towards  raising  the  same,  give  and  grant  unto  your  majesj^, 
after  the  29th  day  of  September,  17B4,  on  clayed  augy)^ 
indigo,  and  coffee,  of  foreign  produce,  and  various  other 
articles,  the  sum  of,"  Sic.  This  was  the  first  act  adopted 
by  parliament  for  the  avowed  object  of  raising  a  revenue 
in  the  colonies. 

The  justice  of  this  measure,  which  appeared  so  clear  to 
the  British  parliament,  was  regarded  in  America  as  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny,  and  occasioned  great  excitement  and 
alarm.  The  deceptive  pretension,  that  the  revenue  was  to 
be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  colonies,  was 
only  adding  insult  to  injustice ;  as  the  colonies  supposed 
that  they  were  capable  of  protecting  themselves ;  and  they 
apprehended  that  the  object  was  rather,  under  the  pretence 
of  affording  them  protection,  to  maintain  a  military  force 
in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  dragooning  them  into  sub- 
mission, and  enforcing  an  unconsti[nnon;il  system  of  taxa- 
tion;  thereby  rendering  them  the  instruments  of  forging 
their  own  chains. 

This  act  was  rendered  more  disgusting  by  a  provision 
that  the  money  raised  1^  ir  must  be  paid  i(^  specie,  and 
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another,  that  those  charged  with  having  violated  tlie  p 
I  nite  lairs  might  be  prosecuted  io  the  courts  of  admiral^ 
whereby  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  trial  byB 
jury,  aiid  were  liable  to  be  coiidetnued  by  a  single  offiei 
of  the  crown,  whose  salary  was  to  be  paid  from  the  v€i 
forfeitures  decreed  by  himself.     And  this  was  not  all,  i 
even  die  worst;  as  the  trial  was  conducted  on  such  p 
ciples,  that  the  accused,  contrary  to  the  well-known  inaxi 
of  the  common  law,  and  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  justid 
was  obliged  to  prove  himself  innocent,  or  suffer  tho  p 
ahies  of  die  law.     These  iniquitous  proceedings  destroy 
all  security  of  property,  and  left  every  one  at  the  meri 
of  the  minions  of  the  Rritish  crown.     Their  pemicio 
influence  was  soon  felt  extensively  in  the  colonies ;  theyM 
longer  regarded  Great  Britain  as  an  alTectionate  mothi 
but  viewed  her  is  the  light  of  a  selfish,  cruel,  and  imp* 
step-mother. 
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tt  become^  nniverMl  m  the  colony.  The  press,  ifaat  gnat 
engine  of  truth  and  liberty,  vaa  called  into  requisitioa ;  Am 
subject  vaa  ably  and  elaborately  discussed ;  and  ttie  mon 
it  WM  discussed,  and  the  belter  it  was  understood,  tfie 
more  strong  and  determined  the  opposition  became.  All 
the  ctdoniea  petitioned  and  remonstrated  against  these 
obnozioufi  measures,  and  most  of  them  appointed  agents  to 
preaeDt  their  memorials  to  parliament,  or  the  king.  But, 
DOtwitfastanding  the  opposition  and  excitement  in  America, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonies,  Mr.  George  Gren- 
TiUe,  who  was  at  tiie  head  of  the  treasury,  prepared  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  introduced  it  into  parliament  in  February. 
l/GB.  It  was  opposed,  with  all  the  powers  of  eloqupnce, 
by  Aldenoan  Eteckford,  Mr.  Jackson,  Colonel  Barr^  Sir 
William  MMedith,  and  others. 


In  the  debate  on  the  stamp  act,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend, 
defending  the  measure,  nscd  tlin  following  language: 
"And  now  willtiiese  Americans,  children  planted  by  our 
own  care,  nourished  up  by  our  indulgence  till  they  are 
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grown  U>  a  degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  and  protect 
by  our  arms ; — will  they  grudge  to  contribiie  their  mile 
relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  whicS>' 
we  lie  under'!"     This  called  forth  an  energetic  and  elw 
quent  reply  from  Colonel  Barre,  the  friend  of  the  colonist^,"] 
and  the  individual  who  conferred  on  them  the  name 
which  they  were  known  during  the  early  part  of  the  st: 
glt>T-thatof  "Sons  of  Liberty."     He  retorted  uponTo' 
hend  in   the  following  style: — "  They  planted  by  yoi 
care! — No — ^your  oppressions   planted  them   in  Amerii 
They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated 
inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  ttfj 
almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  habUbii 
And  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  Uberti 
they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with  thi 
they  suffered  in  their  own  coimtry  from  those  who  shoul 
have   been   their   friends. —  They   nourished  up  by   yoi 
indulgence !    They  grew  up  hy  your  neglect  of  them. 
soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exi 
cised  in  sending   persona  to  rule   them,  to  spy  out  thi 
liberties,  lo  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey  » 
them. —  They  protected  by  your  arms!     They  have  nobl] 
taken  up   arms  in  your  defence;  have  exerted  a  valor^ 
amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  d< 
fence  of  a  country  whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  bloc 
while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  yoi 
emolument.     I  know  more  of  America  than  the  most 
you,  having  seen,  and  been  conversant  in  that  counti 
The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subji 
the  king  has,  but  they  are  a  people  jealous  of  iheir  lil 
ties,  and  who  will  vindicnle  them,  ^f  they  should  beviolait 
The  subject  is  too  delicate— I  will  say  no  more."     Thi 
bold  and  forcible  apostrophes,  thrown  out  on  the  spur  ol 
the  moment,  with  exceeding  force  and  confidence,  threw 
the  whole  house  of  commons  into  amazement.     The 
hers  were  struck  dumb,  and  sal  for  some  minutes,  gazing 
upon  one  another  in  silent  amazement. 

On  the  second  reading  of  llie  bill,  various  petitions, 
only  from  the  colonies,  but  from  the  London  merchi 
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interested  in  the  American  trade,  were  presented;  but  thn 
petitiona  were  not  even  received,  being  refused  on  the  ptsa 
that  no  memorial  could  be  received  on  a.  moofff  bill.  HaT 
ing  passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  on  the  22d  of  Uarcli, 
the  stamp  act  received  the  roya)  assent.  Dr.  Franklin, 
then  in  England,  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  wrote  *» 
Charles  Thompson,  afterwards  secretary  of  congrw— - 
"  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set ;  you  must  light  up  tli^iMBps 
of  industry  and  economy."  Mr.  Tiiompson,  in  a.  ^irited 
reply,  observed,  "that  he  thought  o/Aer  lights  wcmld  be 
lighted  up  to  resist  these  imcoiistitutional  measures."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  predtctioa  was  soon  ful- 
filled. 

This  unjott  and  impolitic  act  was  the  firM  great  cause 
which  led  to  the  Amcricsn  revolution.  It  was  passed  in 
parliameot  on  the  7th  of  February,  1765,  under  the  min- 
istry of  Grenville.  The  period  of  thirteen  months  which 
followed,  was  the  most  eventfiil  and  tumultnoos  of  any 
which  had  lutherto  occuned  in  the  colonies ;  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  'people  w^«  roused  to  the  highest  pit^ 
and  Ae  most  determined  spirit  of  opposition  prevailed 
throughout  the  colonies. 

The  Americans  had  not  believed  that  the  act  would  be 
passed;  and,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  every  one  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  filled  with  consternation. 
They  looked  at  each  other  with  amazement,  and,  for  a 
short  interval,  hesitated  what  course  lo  pursue;  but  soon, 
recovering  from  their  consternation,  they  determined  not 
to  submit  to  such  a  flagrant  outrage  on  tbeir  rights.  In 
Boston,  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  in  token  of  the  deepest 
mourning,  suspended  their  colors  half-mast  high ;  the  bclla 
were  tolled;  and  the  hateful  act,  with  a  death's  head  in 
front  of  it,  with  the  motto — "  The  folly  of  England,  and 
ike  ruin  of  America,'"  was  paraded  in  solemn  procession 
about  the  streets. 

A  settled  discontent  soon  spread  throughout  the  colonies, 
and  the  opposition  became  general  and  determined ;  the 
spirit  of  the  people  gave  a  tone  to  the  colonial  assemblies, 
and  bold  and  decided  resolutions  were  adopted  against  the 
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iniquitous  scheme  of  parliamentary  taxation.  Virginia 
took  the  lead,  and,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1765,  Patrick 
Henry  introduced  his  celebrated  resolutions  into  the  house 
of  burgesses,  which  declared  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
colony  were  entitled  to,  and  had  possessed  and  enjoyed,  all 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain;  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  had 
alwajB  exercised,  and  alone  possessed,  the  power  to  levy 
taxes  and  imposts  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and 
that  they  "  were  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law 
or  ordinance  whatsoever,  designed  to  impose  any  taxation 
whatever  upon  them,  other  than  the  law  and  ordinances  of 
the  general  assembly."  In  his  defence  of  these  resolutionsi 
Henry  gave  vent  to  that  celebrated  burst  of  eloquence: 
'^Csesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell, 

and  George  the  Third" "Treason!  treason!"  barst 

from  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  and  most  of  the  members  oi 
the  assembly.  Henry  faltered  not  an  instant,  but,  with 
the  most  emphatic  determination  of  voice  and  manneti 
continued, — "  may  profit  by  their  example ! " 

These  resolutions  were  communicated  to  all  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  spirit  they  breathed  spread  from  one  legislo^ 
ture  to  another,  and  their  sentiments  were  reiterated  in 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislatures,  and  the  freemen  in 
public  meetings.  Committees  were  appointed,  by  the 
assemblies  of  the  colonies,  to  correspond  with  each  othefi 
and  to  meet  for  consultation ;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  harmony  of  feeling  and  concert  of  action.  These 
measures  had  a  very  happy  effect.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
press  teemed  with  constant  publications,  vindicating  the 
rights  of  the  colonics ;  and  many  of  them  were  of  a  highly  ^ 
inflammatory  character,  calculated  to  raise  tlie  public 
mind  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  pulpit,  als6,^particularly 
in  New  England,  labored  in  the  same  cause,  with  great 
zeal  and  cfTcct  The  flame  of  liberty  kindled  from  breast 
to  breast,  and  spread  from  province  to  province,  until 
the  conflagration  became  general.  The  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion ran  so  high,  as  to  break  out  into  acts  of  tumult  and 
disorder. 


Pflfnfi  II'„ry 

In  Boston,  the  efligy  of  Mr  Oliver,  the  stamp  master, 

I  Was  burnt,  and  Ins  house  assailed,  partly  demoUshod,  and 

t  his  furniture  destroyed  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  house  of  Wil- 

I  liam  Storer,  deputy- register  of  the  court  of  admirahy,  was 

[  attacked,  and  the  books  and  files  of  the  court  destroyed; 

I  and  the  house  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  comptroller  of  thg  I 

Lcusloms,   shared  the   same   fnle.     These    outrages   were 

■  Ibllowed  by  a  more  bold  and  daring  attack  upon  the  dwell- 

l  ing  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,   lieutenant-governor  of  the  prov- 

Kince;    he  was  ohhged  to  flee  to   save  bis  life,  and   his 

liouse  was  entirely  demolished,  except  the  walls,  and  every- 

}iing  in  it  destroyed  or  carried  off.     Similar  outrages  were 

mmilted  in  other  places.     In  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ingersoll, 

the  stamp  officer,  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  many  towns ;  and 

whilst  he  was  proceeding  from  New  Haven  to  Hartford, 

where  the  assembly  was  in  session,  he  was  pursued  and 

overtaken  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  some  from  more 

than  thirty  miles,  and  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  which 

was  followed  by  three  hearty  cheers  of  liberty  and  pro- 

perty.     This  took  place  at  Wcailiersfield,  from  whence 
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the  pc^ople,  who  were  headed  by  militia  officers,  proceeded 
to  Hartford,  where  Mr.  IngersoU  was  compelled  to  read 
his  resignation  in  the  hearing  of  the  assembly,  which  was 
succeeded  by  loud  acclamations  of  liberty  and  property. 
In  New  York,  the  stamp  officer  was  compelled  to  resign, 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Golden  was  burnt  in  effigy,  with 
a  stamp  bill  in  his  hand,  suspended  from  his  own  ooach, 
and  the  whole  was  consumed  together. 

In  the  southern  colonies,  the  public  feeling  did  not  lead 
to  the  same  excesses;  but  in  all  of  them,  means  were 
foimd  to  compel  the  stamp  officers  to  resign ;  and  in  all 
the  colonies  the  assemblies  adopted  resolutions  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  stamp  act,  although,  in  many  of  them,  the 
royal  governors  prorogued  and  attempted  to  stop  their 
proceedings.  The  members  of  the  colonial  assemblies 
were  animated  and  encouraged  by  the  people,  who,  in 
most  of  the  towns,  instructed  them  to  oppose  the  stamp 
act.  But  the  most  important  measure  to  unite  the  colo- 
nies, and  give  energy  and  effect  to  their  opposition,  was 
convening  a  continental  congress,  consisting  of  deputies 
appointed  by  each  colony.  This  measure  was  first  pro- 
posed by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts.  The  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  holdcn  in  New  York,  in  October,  1765. 
All  the  colonies,  except  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  sent  deputies;  the  three  last  of 
tncsc  colonies  were  prevented  by  their  governors,  and  the 
first  excused  itself  on  account  of  its  peculiar  situaticm. 
The  congress,  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted  a  decla- 
ration of  rights,  and  a  statement  of  the  grievances  of  the 
colonies,  and  asserted,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their  «^p 
emption  from  all  taxes  not  imposed  by  their  own  rep»4> 
sentatives.  It  also  prepared  a  petition  to  the  house  af^: 
commons. 

As  the  first  of  November,  the  time  when  the  stamp  act 
was  to  go  into  operation,  approached,  public  feeling  be- 
came still  stronger,  and  was  excited  to  the  utmost  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  law.  In  New  York,  ten  boxes 
of  stamps,  which  had  arrived  there  from  Connecticut,  were 
seized  by  the  populace  and  burned ;  and  in  other  ports, 
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the  masters  of  vessels,  which  brought  out  stamps,  t 
compelled  to  return  with  their  detestable  cargoes,  or 
hvcr  them  up  to  the  people  to  be  destroyed.     In  B- 
and  many  of  the  other  principal  towns,  the  first  of  Ni 
her,  176S,  was  kept  as  a  day  of  mourning  and  deepd 
all  the  shops  were  shut,  the  bells  were  lolled,  mii 
the  effigies  of  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  act  ,. 
rled  in  procession  through  the  streets,  and  the 
pieces  and  consumed  by  the  flames. 

The  lawyers  of  the  tiie  cou'  "'  -w  Jersey  iff- 

solved  that  they  would  «•  mps  in  theii 

professional  business,  a  relinquish  their 

practice  us  a  sacrifice  t  jnc  goo        ^nd  the  principal 

merchants  in    iho  cola  and    grec  mbers  of  other 

classes  of  the  inhabitan  ;ntered  into  solemn  engagements, 
not  only  to  refuse  to  us  e  stamps,  but  also  not  to  import 
any  more  goods  from  at  Britain  until  the  stamp  act 
should  be  repealed.  Associations  were  formed,  called  the 
"Sons  of  Liberty,"  the  object  of  which  was,  to  assist  aai 
;t  with  force,  if  necessary,  every  one  who  might  be 
r  from  his  resistance  or  opposition  to  the  stamp  act. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  these  measures,  that,  on  the  first  of 
November,  when  the  act  went  inro  operation,  not  a  sheet 
of  stamped  paper  could  be  purchased  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  colonies. 

The  restrictive  measures  produced  distress  and  tumults 
in  England,  large  numbers  of  the  manufacturers  being 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  more  than  forty  thousand. 
with  black  flags,  appeared  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
^  surrounded  the  royal  palace  and  parliament  house.  For- 
tunately, a  change  of  ministry  look  place,  in  consequence 
of  what  was  called  the  regency  bill,  and  Lord  Grenvilte 
was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  General 
Conway  were  appointed  secretaries  of  stale.  In  January, 
1766,  the  parliament  mlt;  the  affairs  of  America  occupied 
the  principal  attention,  and  the  first  talents  of  the  house 
were  engaged  m  the  discussion.  Lord  Chatham,  who  bad 
been  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness  when  the  stamp  act 
30 
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was  passed,  now  came  forward  as  the  great  champion  of 
ihe  rig)ils  of  ihe  Americans,  and  with  his  manly  and  all- 
powerful  eloquence  opposed  the  unjust,  unconstitutional, 
and  dangerous  measure ;  he  even  justified  the  Americans 
in  their  resistance  of  an  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
After  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  the  act  was  repealed, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1766;  accompanied,  however,  with 
a  declaration,  "  that  the  king  and  parliament  had,  and 
of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make 
1^8  ajid  stfltiites  of  sufficient  force  to  bind  the  colonies, 
and  his  majesty's  subjects  in  them,  in  all  cases  whatever." 
An  act  of  indemnify  was  aho  passed. 

The  repeal  of  ilie  slamp  act  occasioned  universal  joy, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  America;  the  ships  in  the 
Thames  displayed  their  colors,  and  the  whole  city  of 
London  was  ilhiminated;    and  in  the  colonies,  notwith- 

■  standing  the  declaratory  act,  asserting  the  principle  of 
taxation,  the  rejoicings  were  universal ;  the  non-importa- 
tion resolutions  were  rescinded;  animosities,  ill-treatment, 

'  and  everything  past,  were  forgotten,  and  commercial  In. 
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teroourse  with  Great  Britain  was  resumed  with 

activity  than  ever  before  had  been  wilnesscd. 

nies   hoped   and   believed   that  harmony  wou        lo.. 

restored,  and  did  everything  in  their   power  lo  pron 

this  desirable  object.     But  the  officers  of  the  crown. 

millions  of  power,  and  the  expcclanls  of  place,  ki 

correspondence  with  the  officers  of  the  British  gov 

at  home,  and  attempted  to  promote  their  own  s* 

by  misrepresenting  their  countrymen.     Govern 

of  Massachusetts,  was  the  head  of  this  parly,  wi 

tributed  so  much  to  breed  difficulties  and  bring  mi 

a  crisis.     Notwitlistanding  (hat  the  declaratory  a- 

hung  over  the  heads  of  the  colonies,  like  a  porlei.. 

cloud,  it  was  not  generally  expected  that  the  British  gov*    ^ 

ernnient  would  very  soon  make  another  so  dangerous  an     • 

experiment.     But  these  reasonable  expectations,  however,     « 

soon  proved  to  be  fallacious,  and  all  reliance  on  the  justiea  -^ 

or   Hbcrality  of  Britain  was  found  to  be  deceptive  ai 

dai^erous. 

Notwithstanding  the  distraction  into  which  the  colonies 
had  been  thrown  by  the  stamp  act,  within  a  lew  montttt 
after  its  repeal,  and  before  the  wounds  it  had  occasioned 
had  had  time  to  heal,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Charles  Townshend,  came  forward  wiih  a  new  scheme  of 
taxing  America,  and  was  so  sanguina  in  his  views,  thai 
he  pledged  his  character  for  the  success  of  the  project. 
The  new  revenue  scheme  was,  to  take  off  the  duties  on 
teas  which  were  paid  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  levy  three 
pence  per  pound  on  all  that  was  purchased  in  America, 
and  also  a  duty  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  several  other  arti- 
■  cles.  A  board  of  customs  |»^  established,  and  commis-  >.^ 
sioners  appointed  to  pitfti  B^Rd  to  collect  the  duties ;  the 
custom  officers  were  to  be  paid  from  the  revenue  thus 
raised ;  and  the  governor,  judges  of  the  superior  court,  and  , 
other  officers  in  Massachusetts,  who  had  hitherto  been 
dependent  for  their  salaries  on  the  colonial  legislature,  to 
render  them  independent^f  the  people,  and  more  devoted 
to  Great  Britain,  were  also  to  be  paid  from  these  revenues. 
Abdj  to  carry  the  iniq^uitous  system  into  affect — as  urnist 
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laws  can  only  be  enforced  by  unjust  means — the  pMNnrs 
of  the  court  of  admiralty  were  greatly  extended,  so  as  lo 
deprive  the  people  of  trial  by  jury  in  prosecutions  for  vio- 
lating the  revenue  laws.  Writsof  assistance,  as  they  vrae 
called,  issued  by  the  governor,  or  any  officer  of  the  ml'- 
enue,  authorized  searching  the  house  of  the  most  letj^m* 
ble  inhabitant  in  the  province,  on  suspicion  of  Ihe  iqjpiqHd- 
ment  of  contraband  or  smuggled  goods. 

When  intelligence  of  these  new  parliamentary  regulations 
reached  America,  they  occasioned  universal  asUmubmeiiJ^ 
and  revived  all  the  excitement  and  alarm  which  pierrailed^ 
during  the  stamp  act.  In  the  minds  of  re&eotaugrwttk^ 
they  were  regarded  as  more  dangerous  than  that  detested 
measure ;  as  an  indirect  and  disguised  system  of  taxatUk 
had  a  more  certain  and  fatal  tendency  to  undermine  .,|he 
liberties,  and  enslave  the  people,  than  direct  taxes,  "nie 
colonies,  assailed  by  the  same  injuries,  had  recourse  to 
their  former  measures  of  complaint  and  supplication ;  bat 
their  petitions  were  not  even  read,  and  their  remonstranoes 
were  treated  with  contempt,  thus  adding  insult  to  injustice. 

These  accumulated  injuries  and  indignities  aroused  the 
fears  and  spirit  of  the  colonies ;  and  a  circular  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  other  colonies,  by  the  assembly  of  Maasii- 
chuaetts,  contributed  to  dilSuse  the  flame,  and  lead  to 
concert  of  action.  This  letter  was  dated  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1768,  and  the  sentiments  it  contained  were  responded 
to  by  most  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  From  the  bold 
and  determined  conduct  of  the  general  court  of  Massacho- 
seits,  it  was  prorogued  by  the  governor.  Another  general 
court  was  convened  in  May  following.  The  governor,  in 
his  first  communication,  4||M^ntly  demanded  of  them,  as  ' 
required  by  the  British  s^^tarj^  of*  state,  to  rescind  the 
resolutions  of  the  preceding  assembly,  which  led  to  the 
circular  letter,  and  intimated  that,  unless,  they  complied 
immediately,  they  would  be  dissolved  at  once.  But  the 
assembly  acted  with  a  firmness  which  became  the  de- 
fenders of  liberty;  and,  instead  of  complying  with  his 
haughty  mandate,  petitioned  the  king  for  the  removal  of 
Governor  Bernard,  and  charged  upon  him  a  long  catalogue 
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of  crimes.     The  governor,  exasperated  at  their  conduct, 
immediately  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  applied  to 
commander-in-chief  of    the  kings  troops,  then  in 
Yorli,  to  have  several  additional  regiments  sent  si 

Alarmed  at  these  circumstances,  the  iiihabiianls  isi 

besought  the  governor  to  convene  another  assembly; 
he  treated  their  request  with  contempt. 

Th^crisis  reqiiired  something  to  be  done  without  dft- 
and,  accordingly,  letters  were  written  to   every  tt 
Massachusetts,  requesting  the  appointment  of  del 
meet  in  convention  at  Boston,  before  the  arriva 
*. troops.     Delegates  from  ninety-six  towns  met  on 
of  September.     The  governor  instantly  sent  them  an  a 
message,   commanding  them   to  disperse,  threatening,   lu 
4^  of  refusal,  that  they  should  sutfer  the  consequence  of 
their  temerity.     The  convention,  however,  was  not  fright- 
ened into  submission,  but  gave  their  reasons  for  convening, 
continued   tlieir  deliberations,  and  prepared  a  jtetition  to 
the  king.     On  the  1st  of  October,  the  troops  arrived,  and 
landed,  and,  swoid  in  hand,  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Boston,  which  were  filled  with  vast  crowds,  who,  with 
sullen  silence,  denoting  the  deepest  resentment,  witnessed 
this,  the  first  act  in  the  great  and  bloody  drama  about  to 
be  performed.     No  tumult  or  resistance,  however,  ensued, 
notwithstanding  the  troops  were  quartered  in  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  assembly  met  in  May,  1769,  and 
immediately  adopted  resolutions,  that  the  placing  an  armed 
force  where  the  legislature  was  convened,  to  overawe  ibeir 
deliberations,  was  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  that  the  quar- 
tering of  troops  on  the  inhabitants  in  time  of  peace  was 
illegal,  and  a  violation  of  the  ri^ts  and  liberties  of  British 
subjects.  '    4flb 

A  standing  army  was  ^ow  rationed  in  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  avowed  object  of  coercing  the  inhab- 
itants into  submission;  thei  r'Whi  me  re  e  was  fettered,  their 
characters  were  traduced,  the  legislature  was  prevented 
from  meeting,  and  the  petitions  of  all  classes  to  have  it 
convened,  were  treated  with  contempt  by  an  insolecit  gov- 
ernor, who  threatened  to  augment  the  troops,  attd  enforce, 
30* 
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at  all  hazards,  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  measures.  Il 
cannot  be  surprising  that  the  (ears  and  exasperations  of  the 
people  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  witnessed  before.  At 
this  atarming  conjuncture,  there  was  no  allentalive  but 
subtnisaon  or  resistance.  Petitions  liad  been  treateJ  with 
sach  contempt,  that  to  mpmorialize  any  branch  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  would  be  equivalent  to  submission;  and 
there  were  but  two  ways  of  resistance — either  an  appeal  to 
the  sword,  or  an  entire  snspension  of  all  commerpial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain.  Tliis  commerce,  as  was  said 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  speech,  furnished  the  means  whereby 
Britain  had  carried  on  the  war  with  France,  and,  if  con- 
tinued by  the  colonies,  would  furnish  the  means  for  their 
own  oppression. 

As  all  the  colonies  were  involved  in  one  common  cflF 
ger,  they  readily  entered  into  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments that  no  British  or  India  goods  should  be  imported, 
except  a  few  specified  articles  of  necessary  use.  The 
efiects  of_these  arrangements  were  soon  felt  in  England, 
and  produced  clamors  and  even  tumults  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  But  the  partisans  of  the  crown  in  America 
endeavored,  by  their  correspondence,  to  induce  tlie  minis- 
try to  persevere  in  their  oppressive  measures,  and  rcpre- 
VfSM^  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  the  interruption  of  eom- 
"Inet*  was  only  an  elFort  of  desperation,  which  could  not 
last  long.  They  advi^  the  ministry  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  goods,  designed  for  the  American  market,  and 
also  to  allow  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  American 
trade  a  premium  equal  to  the  profits  of  their  stock  in  busi- 
ness. "If  these  measures  are  adopted,"  said  Mr.  Oliver, 
secretary  in  MassachusettsJn  one  of  his  letters,  "Me  game 
teiU  mon  be  up  with  my  c^^hynten." 

The  general  court,  whicn  convened  at  Boston  in  May, 
sat  'several  weeb^^  without  doing  any  business,  as  they 
refused  to  act  asHong  as  an  armed  force  was  quartered  in 
the  town  and  surrounded  the  house  where  they  were  in 
session.  They  werefinalJy  adjourned  to  Cambridge.  They 
sent  several  messages  to  the  governor  to  have  the  troops 
removed ;  but,  after  evading  the  matter  for  some  time,  he 
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.  dKlared  that  he  had  no  authority  over  the  ki 
ihuB  admitting  that  the  military  was  above 
in  the  province.     Governor  Bernard  sent  a  | 
sage,  stating- the  expenditures  of  quartering  p 

the  town,  and  requesting  thai  provision  sh(  a 

for  the  same,  and  also  for  their  future  supporU   '.  isem 

biy  were  thus  called  on  to  maintain  the  instruments  by 
wliic^  they  were  to  be  oppressed  and  enslaved.  But, 
instead  of  complying  with  this  request,  they  passed  several 
spirited  resolutions,  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
and  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  troops,  for  their 
rash  and  oppressive  measures,  their  wanton  violations  of 
C  the  constitution,  the  introduction  of  a  standing  army  in 
^  ^ine  of  peace,  and  their  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of 

^Bs  citizens  and  of  the  province. 

L        The  governor  had  received  an  order  to  repair  to  Eng- 

W  laud,  and  lay  before  the  king  tire  state  of  the  colony,  which 

he  coumiftiicated  to  the  assembly,  wilh  a  request  that  his 

salary  might  be  continued  during  his  absence,  as  Ids  oflico 

would  remain.    But  the  assembly  informed  him,  in  decided 

terms,   that   ihey  could  not  comply  with   either  of  his 

^  lequeats.     On  receiving  this  answer,  he  immediately,  after 

^a  short,   angry,   and   ihrcatenitiii   speech,   prorogued   the 

legislature.     He  soon  after  set  sail  for  MnropCi^tlien  litlle 

thinking  he  should  never  return  to  a  country,  that,  by  his 

violent  temper  and  arbitrary  conduct,  he  had  brought  to 

the  brink  of  civil  war.     His  reception  at  court  convinced 

the  Americans  of  the  truth  of  what  they  feared,  that  the 

governor  had  been  sent  for  as  a  tool  of  mischief,  rather 

than  for  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  real  situation  of  the 

province,  or  an  investigation  of  his  own  conduct. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  Ueu tenant- governor,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Governor  flBrnard.  Hutchinson  was  a 
native  of  Boston,"  and  had  rui^a  career  of  popularity. 
Whilst,  however,  he  was  courting^  the  people  at  home,  he 
was  not  less  assiduous  in  ingratiating  himself  into  the 
favor  of  the  British  government,  by  misrepresenting  his 
countrymen.  He  was  artful  and  plausible,  and  possessed 
■  oC  popular  talents,  but  was  insidious,  uUrigning  and  am- 
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1)itious,  and  the  extreme  of  avarice  marked  every  finttort  - 
of  his  character.  His  appointment  was  announced  a|  the 
close  of  the  year  1769.  He  immediately  assumed  a 
haughty  tone,  and  aimed  at  more  high-handed  measurdii 
than  hia  predecessor.  He  commenced  his  administration 
by  informing  the  assembly  that  he  was  independent  of 
them  and  the  people,  as  his  majesty  had  made  provi»on 
for  his  salary.  .  Secure  of  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  he 
treated  the  people  and  the  assembly  with  contempt,  and  .  J 
answered  their  repeated  solicitations  to  remove  the  troops 
from  the  capital,  by  withdrawing  the  garrison  from  a  strong 
fortress  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  who  were  in  the  pay  of 
the  province,  and  replacing  them  by  two  regiments  of  the 
king's  troops. 

The  ebullitions  of  popular  feeling  were  so  high  i 
occasion  great  alarm  with  the  leading  patriots,  that 
would  break  out  into  acts  of  violence,  which  mtghrinjoie  ,i 
the  cause  of  the  people.     The  miserable  minions  of  power 
in  America  endeavored  to  promote  this  result,  and  openly 
avowed  "  that  the  only  method  to  restore  tranquillity 
to  take  off  the  original  incendiaries,  whose  writings 
instilled  tlie  poison  of  sedition  into  the  people."     Jaxskes  ^. 
Otis,  the  most  active,  bold  and  influential  patriot  of  tha^^ 
day,  having  published,  luidcr  his  proper  signature,  ^tSffr 
severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  oiiicers  of  the  crown, 
was  assaulted  in  a  public  room,  by  a  band  of  hired  nif^ 
fians,  with  swords  and  bludgeons,  and,  being  covered  «tK 
wounds,   was   left  for  dead.     The  assassins  made  wdr 
escape,  and  took  refuge  on  board  the  king's  ships  in  the 
harbor.     Mr.  Otis  survived,  but  the  lamp  of  his  under- 
standing, which  had  glowed  with  such  ejOTulgence,  was 
overcast  with  clouds  and  darkness.    Mr.  John  Adams  says, 
that  he  "  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  revt)lution, 
with  an  energy,  and  w|th  those  masterly  talents,  which  no 
other  man  possessed ;''  fl^d  "he  is  justly  considered  as  the 
first  martyr  to  Americaif^liberty. 

The  insults  which  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  constantly 
experienced  from  the  soldiers,  increased  their  animosity 
towards  them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  lead  to  violence  and 
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Woodshed.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1770,  an  a%ay  look  j 
place  between  a  patty  of  soldiers  of  the  29tli  regiment,  I 
And  soma  ropetnakcrs,  in  front  of  Mr.  Gray's  ropewalk.  I 
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i  was  followed  by  a  more  alarming  outrage  on  the 
the  indjt^iant  populace  pressed  upon  and  tnsulte' 
"the  soldiers,  while  under  arms,  and  assailed  them  wtj 
clnbs,  sticks,  and  snowballs  covering  stones.     Being  date 
to  fire  by  the  mob,  six  of  the  soldiers  discharged  tbei 
I -muskets,  which  killed  three  of  the  citizens,  and  woundetT 
'  five  others.     The  town  was  iiislantly  in  commotion;  and^ 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  so  exasperated,  that  it  required  t 
the  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  Iheir  rallying,  and  drivings 
I  the  British  myrmidons  out  of  town:  and  nothing  but  ni»^ 

assurance  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn,  prevented 
ythis  resort  to  force,  The  captain  of  the  party,  and  *!'6bJ-J 
men,  were  brought  to  trial;  two  of  tlie  men  were  fouira  ^ 
I  guilty ;  the  captain  and  the  other  men  were  acquilled.  A 
.  general  meeting  of  the  inhahiianls  was  immedialely  aa- 
r  eemhled  in  faneuil  Hall,  who  mianimously  resolved  (bat 
I  no  armed  force  should  be  sufl'ered  lougor  to  reside  in  tlia 
I  capilnl;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wail  on  ibn 
[.governor,  and  request  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops,  f 
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The  governor  refused  to  act,  uftder  pretence  of  wmt  of 
authority;  but  Colonel  Dalrymple,  alarmed  at  the  state 
of  things,  proposed  to  withdraw  the  29tb  regiment,  which  ' 
was  more  culpable  than  any  other.  But  he  was  informed 
that  not  a  soldier  should  be  left  in  town ;  he  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  comply,  and,  within  four  days,  not  a 
red-coat  remained  in  Boston. 

This  tragical  affair  produced  the  deepest  impression^  on  ' 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  anniversary  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  was  commemorated  for 
many  years,  and  orations  delivered,  in  which  the  blessings 
of  civil  liberty,  the  horrors  of  slavery,  the  dangers  of 
standing  armies,  and  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  were^ 
forth  in  glowing  terms.     These  annual  orations  adi 
tered  fuel  to  the  fire  of  liberty,  and  kept  it  burning 
an  incessant  flame,  and  in  no  small  degree  promoled  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1 773,  the  schooner  Gaspee  was  stationed  ^ 
at  Providence,  to  prevent  smuggling;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  commander  having  exasperated  the  inhabitants,  two 
hundred  men  entered  on  board  the  schooner  at  night,  and 
compelled  the  captain  and  crew  to  go  ashore,  and  then  set 
'fjjlre  to  the  vessel.  The  government  offered  a  reward  of 
five  hiuidrcd  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  this  outrage ;  but  such  was  the  spirit 
and  unanimity  of  the  people,  that  this  pecuniary  induce-  ..  « 
■  mcnt  produced  no  effect,  and  the  authors  of  the  outrage 
could  not  be  discovered.  About  this  period,  the  letters  of 
Governor  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Oliver,  to  their  friends  in 
England,  urging  the  govcmment  to  adopt  more  decisive 
and  vigorous  measures  to  coer.ce  Uie  colonies  into  sub- 
mission, were  discovered  and  sent  back  to  America  by 
l^r.  Franklin.  These,  being  published  by  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  greatly  contributed  to  inflame  the  public 
mind  and  exasperate  the  people  against  these  officers  of 
the  crown,  who  were  justly  charged  with  havinig  shame- 
fully betrayed  their  trust,  and  the  people,  whose  rights  it 
was  their  duty  vigilantly  to  guard. 

The  British  government  now  attempted  a  system  ot 
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cajoleiy,  by  a  show  of  'moderation.      Whilst  t 
duties  were  repealed,  that  on  lea  was  retaine 
add  avowed  object  of  mainlainiiig  the  pow<: 
liament  had  asserted,  of  collecting  a  revenue 
Tlie  ministerial  scheme  whs  cunning  and  an  L 

not,  in  the  least  degree,  deceive  the  vigilance  c 
1^        icans.     The  object  was  to  cheat  the  colonies  out  t 
■  ^    lights,  by  collecting  an  indirect,  impercepiible  duty,  little 
more  than  nominal  in  amount,  which,  however,  if  Acqui- 
esced in,  would  have  been  an  admission  of  the  prindpb 
or  right  of  Britain  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America.     It  vu 
an  attempt  to  obtain,  covertly  and  by  fravd,  what  thej 
I^^ attempted  but  failed  to  obtain  openly  hy  force. 
^B  the  first  place,  measures  were  adopted,  open 
explicitly,  for  taxing  Ibe  colonies,  the  duties  to  I 
directly  by  the  consumer;  but,  being  unable  i 
this  act,  it  wa.s  repealed,  accompanied  with  a  deci 
of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans,        jtL 
oases  whatsoever.     This  naked  asserlioii  of  a  right,  wbOK 
the  application  of  it  had  been  ailcmplcd  and  abandoned, 
did  not  give  the  Americans  much  concern ;  they  would 
not  have  cared,  if  the  British  had  kqit  that  assertion  of  a> 
right  to  do  wrong  on  tlieir  statute-book  as  long  as  the  two 
countries  existed,  provided  lliey  had  not  attempted  to  exer- 
cise their  assumed  right. 

The  duty  was  more  artftiHy  disgnised  than  a  single  im- 
post. It  was,  in  fact,  no  additional  burden  on  the  con- 
sumers of  tea,  it  being  only  a  dilicront  mode  of  collecting 
t!ie  duty  which  had  before  been  paid;  yet  this  alteration  * 
of  the  mode  involved  the  right  and  power  of  parliament  - 
to  establish  a  revenue  system  in  America.  According  to 
the  former  regulations,  the  teas  of  the  India  Company 
were  first  brought  to  England,  where  a  duty  was  paid 
before  they  were  sent  to  the  colonies.  The  scheme  was 
merely  to  change  the  place  and  mode  of  collecting  the 
duty;  it  was  t©  be  paid  in  America,  instead  of  England; 
for  which  purpose,  custom  regulations  were  established, 
and  officers  appointed.  A  duty  of  three  pence  on  a  pound 
<rf  tea  would  not  be  felt  by  the  people,  and  this,  or  lather 
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a  g^ter  duty,  had  been  paid  before,  in  England;  so  that^ 
instead  of  the  burdens  of  the  people  being  increased,  they 
were  rather  lightened  by  this  new  regulation.  So  artfully 
disguised  was  this  scheme. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  many  politicians,  and  too  generally 
correct,  that  the  people  will  not  be  alarmed  or  excited  by 
any  principle,  however  it  may  be  fraught  with  danger; 
that  they  must  feel  and  sitffer,  before  their  fears  "will  ^'. 
arouse  them  into  action.  But  this  maxim  did  npt  hola 
true  with  the  Americans;  they  saw  the  danger,  and  re- 
solved to  resist,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  a  principh 
calculated  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  their  libertyi 
although  its  operation  at  the  time  was  not  felt  in  the 
slightest  degree.  The  resistance  of  tlie  Americans  to  the 
scheme  of  collecting  a  duty  on  tea  in  America,  instead  of 
England,  was  the  resistance  of  the  jirinclple  which  that 
scheme  involved,  solely,  as  no  additional  burden  was 
thereby  imposed  on  the  people.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
supposed  that  the  colonists  would  have  been  so  alarmed, 
and  aroused  to  such  a  spirit  of  resistance,  by  the  new 
regulations  as  to  tea,  had  it  not  been  for  the  previous 
measures  of  the  parent  country,  evincing,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  a  settled  design  to  exercise  the  power  of  taxation 
over  them.  They  considered  the  new  regulations  as  to 
tea  as  an  artful  and  disguised  rcvctnie  system,  although  it 
imposed  no  additional  duty;  and  they  were  determined  . 
not  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  liberties,  as  they  had  before 
resolved  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  them. 

Measures  were  immediately  adopted  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  tea  into  the  country,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  the  duty ;  and  such  was  the  strength  and  una- 
nimity of  public  opinion,  that,  without  the  aid  of  law,  or 
rather  in  opposition  to  law,  they  were  enabled  to  render 
their  measures  efficient,  solely  by  the  force  of  public  senti- 
ment ;  although  measures,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult  to 
enforce,  as  interfering  both  with  the  interests  and  the  estab- 
lished habits  of  the  people.  In  most  of  the  towns  through- 
out the  colonies,  the  people  assembled,  and  resolved  to  dis- 
contmue  the  use  of  tea,  wliich  was  now  regarded  as  an 


herb  — hoirever  agreeable  as  a  beverage — norious 
political  consittution.     In  Uie  large  commen; 
ulations  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  landii      , 
mittees  were  appointed  to  inspect  merchants'  o  la 

tests,  and  make  use  of  other  means  to  defeat  ine  ui^igns 
of  Britain.     Where  it  could  be  done,  consignees  of  the  tea* 
were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  resign,  or  lo  bind  them- 
I    selves  not  lo  act  in  that  capacity. 

The  teas  consumed  in  the  colonies  had  been  principally 
smuggled  into  Ihe  country  by  the  DutcJi  and  French,  who 
were  favored  by  the  inhabitants  in  evading  the  re\'enue 
laws.  During  the  |bur  or  five  years  that  the  new  system 
had  been  in  exjsteiice,  very  trifling  quantities  of  leas  had 
been  introduced  into  the  colonies:  and  instead  of  the  re- 
strictive measures  being  relaxed,  as  was  expected  in  Eng- 
land,  they  increased  in  vigor  and  efficacy,  and  the  quantity 
of  lea  introduced  had  conslanlly  diminished. 

As  had  been  the  case  with  other  matters  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  the  principal  slruggle,  growing 
out  of  the  regulations  as  to  lea,  occurred  at  Boston.  The 
other  provinces  had  avoided  the  alternative  which  waa 
reserved  for  this,  of  either  sufforing  the  leas  (o  be  disposed 
of,  or  to  destroy  them  by  violent  means.  Knowii^  the 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  the  India  Company  had 
been  more  cautions  as  to  the  cargoes  shipped  for  that 
port,  than  those  sent  lo  Ihe  other  provinces;  and  the  zeal 
of  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
crown  there,  greatly  surpassed  that  of  the  crown  officers 
in  the  other  colonics,  and  was  calculated  to  frustrate  the 
measures  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tea-ships  destined  to 
Boston  were  all  consigned  to  the  sons,  cousins,  and  persons 
who  were  the  merest  tools  of  Governor  Hutchinson.  When 
called  on  to  resign,  the  only  answer  they  would  give  was, 
"that  it  was  not  in  their  power."  The  tea-ships  arrived 
at  Boston  in  November,  1773. 

As  the  consignees  could  not  be  induced  to  resign,  the 

next  plan  was,  to  compel  the  vessels  to  retnrn  without 

landing  their  detestable  cargoes;  but  the  collector  re.'used 

to  give  a  clearance  without  the  vessels  were  discharged 
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of  dutiable  articles,  and  the  governor  refused  to  ghre  m 
pass  for  the  vessels  until  they  were  properly  qualified 
from  the  custom-house;  and  to  guard  against  the  ves- 
sels being  taken  possession  of,  and  conducted  out  of  tlie 
harbor,  the  governor  ordered  Admiral  Montague,  who 
commanded  the  naval  force,  to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out, 
and  to  suffer  no  vessel,  coasters  excepted,  to  pass  the  for- 
tress from  the  town,  without  a  pass  signed  by  himselfl 
Tlie  rigorous  adherence  to  these  measures,  afforded  great 
satisfaction  to  the  governor  and  his  minions,  and  all  the 
British  party ;  they  flattered  themselves  that  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty,''  after  all  their  clamor,  resolutions,  and  schemes 
to  resist  the  tea  system,  were  outmanagcd,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  tliem  to  prevent  the  landing  and 
sale  of  the  obnoxious  cargoes. 

Their  measures  had  been  planned  so  wisely,  and  their 
execution  was  intrusted  to  agents  of  such  known  fidelity 
to  the  crown,  and  wlio  were  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence and  control  of  tlie  governor,  that  they  thought  there 
was  not  a  loophole,  whereby  the  rebellious  Americans  could 
escape  paying  the  hateful  tax.  The  governor,  after  all  he 
had  witnessed  and  experienced,  judging  rather  from  his 
feelings  than  his  knowledge,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  of  tlie  spirit  of  the  people;  he  had  no 
idea  that  they  had  doterniiued  to  resist  the  obnoxious 
measure,  at  every  hazard,  even  that  of  life.  Nothing  short 
of  this  bold  step  could  prevent  the  deep-laid  scheme  against 
the  liberties  of  the  country  from  succeeding. 

Both  parties  had  taken  their  measures,  and  the  British 
party  were  confident  of  success;  the  contest  was  advanc- 
ing to  a  crisis ;  alarm  and  dismay  prevailed  ;  the  deepest 
anxiety  was  depicted  in  every  countenance.  Had  an  inva- 
ding army  been  in  the  neigliborhood,  threatening  to  sack 
the  town,  or  had  the  pestilence  which  walks  in  darkness 
ravaged  its  pavilions,  greater  gloom  could  not  overspread 
the  town,  or  stronger  indications  been  exhibited  of  a  pend- 
ing event,  big  with  the  fate  of  three  millions  of  people. 

Du^mg  this  suspense,  a  report  was  started,  which  spread 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  the  town,  that  Ad- 
miral Montague  was  about  to  seize  the  ships,  and  diqpose 
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of  iheir  cftrgnes,  at  pablic  auction,  within  tvreo 
houn:  ivlueh  vaa  Mieved  to  be  a  Cunning  if^ 
HutchituoD,  83  this  would  as  effectufdly  hare  e^ 
duties,  ms  if  the  teas  had  been  sold  at  the  storas  w  caa- 
aigaeea.  This  ramor  was  tike  an  electric  shock.  Liearing 
their  erapioynients,  thepeople  rushed  into  the  stiee|8,  and,  - 
with  amazed  and  terriied  countenances,  every  one  s^mod  to 
s4y.  What  ahall  we  do  to  prevent  the  consummation,  in  so 
bold  aad  daring  a  manner,  of  this  iniquitous  scheme  ?  In  a 
few  mcmienta,  as  from  an  instinctive  impulse,  a  vast  crowd 
repaired  to  the  Old  South  church,  in  Bostim,  and  orgwized 
themselves  iato  a  public  meeting.  Previoudy  to  taking  any 
other  step,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  governor  wad  the  con- 
signees, who  with  difficulty  could  be  found,  as  they  wero 
afraid  to  encounter  even  the  looks  of  an  indignant  and  in- 
jured people.  No  satisfactory  answers  were  retomed :  but, 
instead  of  complying  with  their  wishes,  whilst  the  assem-  . 
bled  multitude  were  quietly,  uot withstanding  the  excite- 
ment which  prevailed,  consoltine  on  their  critical  situfttinn 
and  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted,  the  sheriff  ente 
with  an  order  from  the  governor,  styling  them  an  illegu. 
and  seditious  assembly,  and  ordering  them  immediately 
to  disperse.  But  he  did  not  bring  with  him  the  posse  comi- 
talus,  as  the  power  of  the  county  was  already  assembled, 
and  it  was  that  which  the  shcrilf  was  ordered  to  disperse. 
This  mandate  was  treated  with  deserved  contempt,  and  the 
sheriff  hissed  out  of  the  house,  mortified  and  chagrined; 
and  a  confused  murmur  followed,  not  only  in  the  house, 
but  among  the  vast  multitude  from  ivilhoiit;  but  soon 
order  was  restored,  and  the  meeting  adjourned,  without 
adopting  any  vote  or  resolution.  The  leaders  probably 
supposed  that  such  a  meeting  was  not  the  place  to  discuss 
and  devise  measures  to  meet  the  crisis. 

In  a  few  hours  after  the  adjonrnmcntof  the  public  meet- 
ing, the  bold  measure,  on  the  success  of  which  the  great 
question  of  taxation  hung  suspended,  was  contrived,  ma- 
tured, and  ripened  for  execution ;  and,  in  the  evening  of 
Dec.  16th,  appeared  in  the  streets  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, disguised  as  savages,  armed  with  a  tomahawk  in  one 
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lutiul,  ancl  a  club  over  the  shoulder;  vho,  in  s  nient  aod 
Bolemii  manner,  not  a,  vmce  being  heu-d,  marched,  in  In<lian 
file,  through  the  streets,  amidst  a  crowd  of  astonished  speo-  1 
tators,  the  most  of  whom  knew  not  what  to  think  of  ao 
niiexpected  and  strange  an  exhibition;  and  its  novehy, 
and  the  surprise  which  it  occasioned,  may  have  prevented  ] 
any  steps  being  takeu  to  oppose  their  design. 

i*hey  proceeded  directly  towards  the  wharves  where  th»  J 
tea-ships  lay;  boarded  them,  and,  without  the  least  hesi^  1 
tation  or  delay,  knocked  open  the  tea-chests,  thrc^e  hundred  I 
and  forly-lwo  in  niunber,  and  emptied  the  contents  over-  | 
board.     The  deed  was  done  with  so  much  silence  and  i 
expedition,  that,  although  surroimdcd  by  the  king's  ships,  I 
no  opposition  was  made  or  attempted.     The  "Indians," 
having  effected  their  object,  showed  no  marks  of  triumph;  I 
DO  savage  war-whoop  was  heard ;  nor  did  they  commit  any  I 
other  violence  or  disorder,  but,  in  the  same  silent,  solemi^  I 
and  orderly  manner,  marched  back  through  the  town,  ftA-  I 
lowed  by  a  vast  crowd.     No  movements  on  the  part  of  the  J 
British,  or  disturbance  by  the  people,  followed  this  eventj'i 
and  it  was  obtKirved  at  the  time,  that  the  stillest  night  suo-f 
ceeded  which  Boston  had  enjoyed  for  several  months,     [fa I 
persons  assisted  tlie  savages  in  Uic  destruction  of  the  le%  I 
except  some  boys  or  young  men,  who  had  assembled  on  1 
tiie  occasion,  and  voluntarily  took  a  part  in  what  was  going  ■ 
on.     One  of  these  youths  collected  the  tea  which  fell  into  I 
his  own  shoes,  and  those  of  several  of  his  companions,  putl 
it  in  a  phial,  and  sealed  it  up,  which  is  now  in  his  possea 
sion,  containing  the  same  obnoxious  tea,  which,  in  T  ' 
mstance,  was  considered  as  more  dangerous  to  the  politic^ 
health  and  constitution  of  the  people  even  than  sIroti( 
drink.      The  number  of  savages,  manufactured  for  thi 
occasion,  has   been   variously   estimated,   from   sixty 
eighty. 

In  the  other  colonies,  the  tea  met  with  an  equally  unwell 
come  reception;  although  none  of  them  displayed  such  spirit  1 
and  decision  as  the  people  of  Boston.     At  New  Yorkj 
tea  was  landed  under  the  cannon  of  a  man-of-war.     Bat| 
it  met  with  no  purchasers,    In  other  places  it  was  throw 
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into  damp  warehouses,  where  it  was  spoiled.  Thus  ihe 
scheme  of  the  "tea-tax"  was  frustrated  at  the  ver^  oiH»L 
and  the  crafty  maufEiivres  of  the  British  cabinet  resuluiS* 
in  nothing  but  disappointment  and  mortification  10  tliem- 
selves. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

Amivican  Revolution. — Indignation  of  the  British  government  at  thg 
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and  Dr,  Franklin,  in  behalf  of  the  colonies — Gage's  expedition  to  Sb- 
lem — Exasperation  of  the.  people  of  Massachusetts — Battle  of  Lexington 
— Provincial  congress  in  Massachusetts — Captmre  of  Tictnieroga  and 
Croum  Point — Movements  of  the  British  at  Boston — Batik  qf  Bunker 
HiU. 

The  success  of  these  bold  and  daring  measures  aston- 
ished Governor  Hutchinson  and  the  British  party,  and 
seemed  to  convince  hini  that  the  " Sons  of  Liberty"  were 
not  quite  so  contemptible  as  he  had  represented  them  in 
his  letters  to  the  ministry ;  and  it  even  asUxiished  the 
whigs  in  the  other  colonies,  and  contributed  to  £Ein  the 
flames  of  liberty,  and  give  them  a  deeper  glow,  and  more 
intense  heat. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at 
Boston  reached  England,  accompanied  with  all  the  exag- 
geration and  coloring  which  Hutchinson  could  give  to  the 
Btory,  it  produced  the  utmost  excitement  and  indignation 
with  the  ministerial  party ;  and  even  the  opponents  of  the 
American  revenue  system  could  not  justify  so  rash  and 
desperate  a  measure.  Parliament  at  once  determined  to 
cnish  the  devoted  place  which  was  the  seat  and  cause  of 
this  high-handed  resistance  to  its  supremacy.  Its  omnipo- 
tent power,  and  all  the  terrors  of  its  wrath,  were  to  be 
concentrated  and  directed  against  the  rebellious  town  of 
Boston.     Under  the  auspices  of  Lord  North,  who  was  now 
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prime  miaiater,  a  bill  was  immediately  introduced  t 
continue  the  landing  and  di»cliarging,  landing  and  el 
of  gooda,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at  the  town  of  i.- 
or  within  the  harbor,"     This  bill,  called  the  "  Bostoi        rt- 
Bill,"  passed  on  the  25th  of  March,  1774,  and,  when  it  was 
known  at  Boston,  threw  the  inhabitants  into  the  utmost 
consternation.     A  general  meeting  was  called,  and  re-solu- 
tions adopted,  expressive,  in  strong  terms,  of  their  sense  of 
the  oppressive  measure;  and  they  requested  all  the  colonies 
to  unite  in  an  engagement  lo  discontinue  ail  importations 
from  Great  Britain.    This  proceeding  had  immediate  effect, 
and  most  of  the  colonies  resolved  to  make  common  cause 
with  Massachusetts,  in  her  opposition  lo  the  unconstitu- 
tional measures  of  parliament. 

The  let  of  June,  when  the  Boston  port-bill  was  to  go 
into  operation,  was  appointed,  by  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  On  that 
day,  business  ceased  at  Boston,  at  twelve  o" clock,  noon, 
and  the  harbor  was  shut  against  all  vessels.  The  c  "- 
house  was  removed  to  Salem.  Sailors,  merchants,  1 
and  artificers  were  immediately  thrown  out  of  empio 
The  immense  property  in  stores,  wharves  and  ships 
rendered  useless.  The  mils  of  houses  ceased,  for  want  of 
the  means  of  payment.  Provisions  grew  scarce,  and  all 
persons  who  depended  on  their  daily  labor  were  threatened 
with  starvation  or  beggary.  A  calamity  such  as  this  might 
indeed  have  been  expected  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Bo.';- 
lonians,  and  bow  them  to  a  speedy  submission  to  ministerial 
rule.  But,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  British  cabinet,  all 
these  sufferings  were  endured  with  inflexible  fortitude  and 
resolution.  No  word  of  submission  was  uttered,  and  the 
inhabitants  showed  an  invincible  determination  to  endure 
the  last  extremities  sooner  than  abandon  their  political 
rights.  In  this  resolve  they  were  animated  by  the  sym- 
pathy and  charities  of  their  neighbors.  Provisions  were 
sent  in  from  the  towns  in  the  Ticinity  ;  and  the  people  of 
Marblehead  generously  offered  the  merchants  of  Boston 
the  use  of  their  harbor,  wharves  and  warehouses,  with 
their  personal  assistance  in  imlading  their  goods,  free  of  all 
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expense.     The  flame  of  patriotism  was  kept  alive  by  letten 
mid  addresses  from  town  meetings  and    conventions  in 
of  the  country,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance 
against  British  encroachments  waxed  stronger  than  ever. 

Meantime,  General  tiage,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
British  forces  in  North  America,  had  been  appointed  gcrr^ 
emor  of  Massachusetts,  and  arrived  at  Boston,  with  ft 
reinforcement  of  troops,  on  the  I3th  of  May,  1774  Hi* 
first  proceeding  was  to  involve  himself  in  an  altercatim 
with  the  legislative  body,  and  his  next  to  dissolve  them. 
The  committee  of  correspondence  at  Boston  drew  up 
declaration,  which  thoy  entitled  a  solemn  league  and  cot- 
enant,  wherein  the  sulwcribers  boimd  themselves,  in  tbQ 
most  solemn  manner,  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercou: 
with  Great  Britain,  from  the  last  day  of  the  ensuing  montb 
of  August,  until  the  Boston  port-bill  and  other  unpopulat, 
laws  were  repealed,  and  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  fully 
restored  to  all  its  rights.  They  also  bound  themselves 
not  to  consume  or  purchase  any  goods  whatsoever  which 
arrived  after  the  specified  lime. 

The  Boston  port-bill  was  soon  followed  by  another  act 
parliament  "  for  the  better  regulating  government  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay;"  the  object  of  which  wat 
lo  alter  the  charlel^so  as  to  make  the  judges  and  sheriffi 
dependent  on  the  king,  and  rpmovablo  at  his  pleasure. 
And  this  act  was  soon  succeeded  by  another,  which  pro- 
vided, that  any  persons  indicted  for  murder,  or  other  capi- 
ilal  offence,  committed  in  aiding  the  magistrates  in  enforcing 
the  laws,  might  be  sent  by  the  governor  either  lo  anjT 
/Other  colony  or  to  Great  Britain  for  his  trial.  The  Quebec 
'fcin  followed  in  rapid  succession,  enlarging  the  hoimds  of 
that  province,  and  conferring  many  privileges  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  design  of  this  was  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  that  province,  and  prevent  its  joining  with 
colonies  in  their  measures  of  resistance.  These  measurt 
instead  of  intimidating  the  colonies  into  submission, 
confirmed  their  fears  of  the  settled  designs  of  Great  Britaio 
to  deprive  them  of  their  chartered  riglits,  and  reduce  tlia 
colonies  to  the  lowest  state  of  political  degradation 
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•p^aressioik.  A  sense  of  common  dangei  led  to  an  exteaoYe 
correspODdoioe  betveen  the  colonial  governments,  whiA 
TBsnlted  in  the  oi»nioii,  that  it  was  expedient  to  c<mTene  a 
general  congress,  to  consist  of  deputies  from  alt  the  col- 
tmiea.  ^ 

This  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  oq  the  Sth  of  Sept«in- 
btr,  1774,  and  comprised  among  its  members  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  patriots,  statesmen,  and  orators  in  this 
eowitry,  or  peifaaps  in  any  other.  Notwithstanding  the 
ferment  which  prevailed  in  most  of  the  colonies,  their  pro- 
ceedings were  characterized  by  coolness,  unanimity,  and 
firmness.  They  published  a  long  and  solemn  declaration 
of  rights,  as  British  subjects,  and  maintained,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  their  exemption  from  taxation  by  parUa- 
ment ;  besides  which,  they  prepared  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which  was  raCuscd  to  be  answered;  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain ;  anotlier  to  die  people  of  America. 
These  documents  were  drawn  up  with  a  masterly  hand, 
and  exhibited  great  dignity  and  ability,  and  were,  ir 
respect,  wortiiy  of  the  men  who  had  confided  to  th 
liberties  of  their  country  and  the  destinies  of  three  m 
of  their  countrymen,  threalPiied  with  slavery.  The  pi- 
ceedings  of  congress  did  not  lend  to  a^ay  public  feeling ; 
and  as  the  royal  agents  in  Massachusetts  seemed  deter- 
mined lo  push  matters  to  extremities,  and  reduce  the  people 
to  unconditional  submission,  by  arbitrary  and  forcible 
means,  everything  now  threatened  a  civil  war.  A  ncv/ 
council,  and  new  judges  in  Massachusetts,  were  appointed 
by  the  crown  ;  and  the  latter  attempted  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  their  offices ;  but  the  juries  refused  to  be  sworn 
under  them ;  the  people  in  some  counties  assembled  to  pre- 
vent their  proceedings.  About  this  time,  the  famous 
"  Tree  of  Liberty,"  in  Boston,  which  had  been  pruned  and 
ornamented  with  so  much  pride  and  care,  was  cut  down 
by  the  British. 

General  Gage,  apprehending  danger  from  a  general 
muster  of  the  militia,  caused  the  magazines  and  ammuni- 
tion at  Charlestown  and  Cambridge  to  be  removed  to 
Boston,  and  fortified  the  neck  which  joins  Boston  to  tho 
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toain  land,  at  Rosbury,     These  measures  occasioned  i 

\  universal  panic;  delegates  from  all  thelowTis  ii 

of  Suffolk  met,  and  spirited  resolutions,  and  a  lemonstranM 

to  the  governor,  were  adopted. 

The    general  j:omt   had   been   stimmqned   to  meet  I 
Salem ;  but,  from  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  govemoi 
issued  his  proclamation,  countermanding  theit  meeting^^ 
yet,  in  defiance  of  the  governor's  mandate,  ninety  membeii 
met,  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress,  choi 


I  John  Hancock  president,  and  adjonmed  to  Concord,  Dim 
I  miles   from    lloston.     They  fearlessly  proceeded  I 
|"biisitiess.     Afler  addressing  the  governor,  and  reiteratiii| 
their  grievances,  in   tlic  face  of  Brilish  law  and  Bnlii' 
Iroops,  they  proceeded  to  adopt  the  first  measures  whicri 
were  taken,   directly  and   avowedly,   preparatory   (o  i 
appeal  to  ihc  sword,  in  defence  of  thi^r  rights  and  lilwrtiej 
They  regidatcd  the  militia,  made  provision  for  fumishin 
llie  people  with  amis,  and  for  supplying  the  treasury;  am 
R  the  enlhuxiasm  of  the  pnople,  that  ihetr  recom- 
I  bad  the  force  of  law.    (>ovcmor  Ctogn  i 
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filled  with  rage  al  tbese  daring  proceedings,  and  issue 
pToclanialion,  in  which  he  insinuated  that  ihey  aiuoui 
to  rebellion. 

Early  in  1775,  parliament  passed  the  fishery  bills, 
which  prohibited  the  colonies  from  trading  in  fish  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
taking  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoiuidland.  These  acts 
were  intended  to  operate  on  the  town  of  Boston,  which 
had  become  the  devoted  object  of  ministerial  wrath.  The 
Tarious  statutes  which  were  passed,  occasioned  deep  and 
gfmeral  distress  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity ;  but  theii  breth- 
ren in  the  other  colonies  sympathized  with  ihem,  and 
ivomptly  supplied  them  with  provisions  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  This  pcdicy  of  the 
British  government  was  not  only  oppressive,  but  mean  and 
contemptible.  Purliul  legislation  is  always  odious  and 
tyrannical ;  yet  it  consisted  with  the  justice  and  dignity  of 
the  British  nation  ;  and  a  scries  of  acts  were  passed,  and 
the  power  of  the  nation  exerted,  to  crush  the  town 
Boston,  because  it  had  shown  a  more  determined  spiri 
resistance  to  their  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  measu>i.a 
than  had  appeared  in  other  places.  The  ministry  were 
not  sensible  that  the  colonies  considered  themselves  all 
engaged  in  a  common  cause ;  they  were  in  hopes  to  humble 
and  crush  the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  that  devoted  town, 
which  they  thought  would  be  such  a  terrific  example  as 
would  frighten  all  the  colonies  into  submission.  But  their 
designs  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  their  authors :  for  these 
oppressive  measures  towards  the  Bostonians  only  served  to 
exasperate  the  people  throughout  ail  the  colonies,  who 
regarded  them  as  cruel  and  detestable. 

In  March,  1775,  the  public  indignation  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  following  base  and  most  shameful  transac- 
tion:— 

*  The  people  from  the  country,  whose  business  called  them 
into  Boston,  were  suspected  by  the_,  (Miners  of  purchasing 
guns  from  their  soldiers.  In  order, toAimish  an  oppor- 
ralfc  t 


tunity  to  infiict  punishment,  and  to  raWe  occasion  for  a 
J  quarrel,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nesbit,  of  the  forty- 
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uofortuoiUb 

confined  in  Uio'^aTfl-ITrMi:      "        '  ■      I'^rlynext  moruing 

Ihay  strippod'him  cniir  'I  him  ov.cr  with 

warm  tar  nnd  thtn  "i  I  liim  oii  u  cart, 

;,.,,(.-,..,, i,,.^r..,!  I ''■".._,,,,,, iiitasLilierty tree, 

111  i;iillet:i  ui  vasi  numbers,  and  the 
II'  tcitt'ty,  dismissed  the  man, 
;  II  I.Ji.     Tiie  parly  consisted  of  about 
iiudi^id  wiih  fixed  buynneU,  twenty  drams 
•yiiig  the  rogue's  rniirch,  headed  by  tlieredoublal 
illi  a  drawn  sword  !     Tliis  was  done  by  a  Brili 
"field  officer  and  grenadiers!     The  sdpcimcn  of  Billeri 
remonstrated  with  General  Gage  lespecting  lids  outraj 
but  obtained  no  satisJaciioii. 
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pi       1      of  a  man  fnm  BUler  a 

The  breach  betwce    Rr  ti  i  and  the  coloi  les  hid  now 
become  so  wide,  as   w  tl   tl  e  i  lass  ol  the  people  nearly  to- 
exclude  all  ideas  of  ueoiicdiattou ;  and  both  parties  began  to 
'  make  preparatioiiajor  an  appeal  to  tlie  sword.     No  allw" 
native  was  left  th«Americans  hut  slavery,  or  resista        ^ 
force.    Measures  were  adopted  for  training  the  n  "   " 
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use  of  arms,  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  gunpowt 
and  for  collecting  all  kinds  of  military  stores ;  anc 
mittees  of  public  safety  were  appointed  in  all  the  tow 
the  province. 

From  the  natural  advantages  of  its  situation 
works  thrown  up  on  the  neck,  Boston  had  alr(  nie 

a  strong-hold.  It  was  also,  at  th6  pleasure  of  t,.^  j,overnor, 
capable  of  being  made  a  secure  prison  for  the  iiihabitanta, 
who  would  thereby  become  hostages  for  the  province  al 
large.    The  Bosioniani  iie  danger,  and  several  schemes 

were  projected  to  avei  One  of  the  boldest  of  these  was 

to  bum  the  town  and  iciire  into  tlie  country ;  but  neither 
this  daring  enterprise,  nor  any  other  decisive  proceeding, 
was  ultimately  determined  on.  At  Rhode  Island,  the  people 
seized  and  carried  away  all  the  ordnance  belonging  to  the 
crown  iu  that  colony.  The  assembly  of  tlie'province  also 
passed  resolutious  for  the  procuring  of  arms  and  m  v 
stores,  and  for  training  and  arming  the  inhabitants, 
province  of  New  Hampshire,  which  had  hitherto  shi 
moderate  lempei;,  and  had  behaved  with  more  resptx; 
the  British  government  than  the  other  provinces  of  New 
England,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  rosululions  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  received  a  copy  of  the  royal  proclamation,  pur- 
sued the  same  plan.  A  body  of  men  assembled  in  arms, 
and  marched  to  the  attack  of  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at 
Portsmouth,  remarkable  only  for  being  the  object  of  tlie  first 
military  operation  in  New  Hampshire.  This  fort  wa^aken 
I>eceml>er  13th,  and  supplied  them  with  a  quantity  of  pow- 
der. No  other  act  of  hostility  or  violence  happened  during 
the  wititer  of  1774;  but  a  firm  determination  of  resistance 
was  universally  spread,  and  increased  every  day.  The 
'  arrival  of  the  king's  speech  and  the  addresses  of  the  new 
parliament  added  to  the  Shme  that  was  already  kindled. 

The  king's  speech,  in  the  opinion  of  the  colonists,  cut  off 
Wl  hopes  of  reconciliatifm,  and  made  them  strain  every 
nerve  to  provide  againsf  the  storm  they  saw  gathering 
against  them.  It.^  very  i«markable  that  all  the  pubHc 
acts  and  declaratitns,  which,  ia  Ektgjand,  were  recom- 
~  3  as  the  means  of  pacifying  the  colonists,  by  intimt- 
32 
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dating  them,  constantly  operated  in  a  different  manner. 
The  secretary  of  state  for  the  American  department  issued 
a  circular  letter  forbidding,  in  the  king's  name,  the  election 
of  deputies  for  the  ensuing  general  congress.  In  spite  of 
this;  the  elections  took  place,  unobstructed,  throughout  the 
country.  "* 

The  year  1775,  an  epoch  forever  memorable  in  American 
history,  had  now  arrived.  The  British  government  showed 
no  disposition  to  relax  its  coercive  measures.  The  colo- 
nists exhibited  no  symptoms  of  a  submissive  spirit,  and  it 
was  evident  that  a  hostile  collision  must  soon  take  place. 
What  added  to  the  infatuation  of  the  British  ministry  was 
the  belief,  then  prevalent  in  that  country,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  cowards,  and  would -never  dare  to  oppose  the 
British  arms  in  case  of  extremities.  This  notion  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  rhodomontade  of  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  royal  army  who  had  served  in  America,  and  who  had 
not  the  penetration  to  discover,  under  the  homely  manners 
of  the  American  yeomanry,  any  signs  of  military  spirit 
Under  this  delusion,  it  was  confidently  believed,  in  Eng- 
land, that  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  could  march 
through  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Matters 
were  therefore  carried,  in  the  cabinet  and  parliament,  with 
a  high  hand  and  an  arrogant  tone.  At  the  close  of  the 
past  year,  the  king  had  delivered  an  address  to  parliament, 
full  of  the  most  bitter  denunciations  against  the. colony  of 
Massachusetts,  and  avowing  a  determination  to  suppress 
all  attempts  in  favor  of  American  liberty.  The  parliament 
concurred  in  those  sentiments  by  a  large  majority.  The 
more  sagacious  among  the  British  statesmen,  however,  saw 
the  storm  coming,  and  made  the  most  strenuous  endeayors 
to  check  the  rash  and  precipitate  measures  of  the  ministry. 
The  venerable  l^iarl  of  Chatliaih  left  his  retirement,  and 
again  entered  the  house  of  lords,  where  his  powerful  elo- 
quence was  exerted  in  an  attempt  to  dissuade  his  country- 
men from  the  design  of  subduing  the  colonists  by  force  of 
arms.  He  recommended  conciliatory  measures,  and  in 
particular  the  immediate  removal  of  the  froops  from  Boston* 
His  remonstrance^,  however,  had  not  the  sUghtest  effect 
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EqaftUy  uuaTBiling  vas  the  petition  of  congress  to  the  kine. 
which  Dr.  Franklia  and  others  now  laid  before  parliaii 

■with  a  TequGst  to  he  heard  in  its  support.    The  p 
■was  rejecled  by  a  large  majority.     Tlie  lords  and  coniumiio 
then  passed  an  address  to  the  king,  declaring  the  pcM^e  of 


Massachusetts  rebels;  and  the  next  day  a  nwe^Risive 
blow  was  stnick  by  the  minister^,  in  procuring'^Bf  passage 
of  an  act  restricting  the  trade  of  the  New  England  colonics, 
and  depriving  them  of  the  ^'ewfoundland  fishery. 

The  Bostonians,  in  the  mean  time,  in  spite  of  their  suf- 
fering condition,  avoided  every  kind  of  outrage.  Massa- 
chusetts had  successfully  engaged  the  other  colonies  to 
make  common  cause  with  her.  A  new  provincial  congress 
met  in  February,  1775,  and  published  a  resolution,  advis- 
ing the  people  to  furnish  themselves  with  arms,  and  make 
every  preparation  to  resist  the  invading  armies  which  were 
expected  from  Britain  for  the  destruction  of  the  coloni 
In  all  parts  of  Massachusetts  the  inhabitants  obeyed  tl 
hints.  Arms  and  powder  were  manufactured  and  st 
in  various  places,  military  bands  organized,  and  the 
ceedings  in  every  quarter  gave  "  dreadful  note  of  prepB._ 
tion."  These  things  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  General 
Gage.  On  the  26th  of  February,  having  learnt  tbat  a 
quantity  of  military  stores  had  been  collected  at  Salem,  he 
despatched  one  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  in  a  transport 
from  the  castle,  to  seize  them.  They  landed  at  Marble- 
head,  and  took  up  their  march  for  Salem.  Not  finding  the 
stores  there,  they  proceeded  to  Danvers,  but  were  stopped 
at  a  draw-bridge,  where  a  body  of  thirty  or  forty  militia 
were  drawn  up.  After  some  parley  and  an  attempt  to 
pass,  the  troops  returned  to  Boston,  without  effecting  their 
object. 

But  the  dames  of  lAr  could  no  longer  be  kept  from 
bursting  out.  News  arrived  in  Boston  of  the  king's  speech, 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  parliament,  and  finally  of  the 
act  by  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  declared 
rebels.  The  whole  province  flew  to  arms.  General  Gage 
was  infoimed  tbo^the  provincials  had  amassed  large  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  towns  of  Worcester 
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and  Concord.  Ebccited  by  the  loyalists,  who  had  persuaded 
him  that  he  would  find  no  resistance ;  considering  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  patriots,  and  perhaps  not  imagining  that  the 
sword  would  be  drawn  so  soon,  he  resolved  to  send  a  fei^ 
con||uues  to  Concord,  to  seize  the  mihtary  stores.  It  was 
said^lBb^iat  he  had  in  view,  in  this  expedition^  to  get 
possessioTof  the  personflf  of  John  Hancock  and  Samud 
Adams,  two  of  the  most  ardent  patriot  chiefs,  and  the  prin- 
cipal directors  of  the  provincial  congress.  But  to  avoid 
causing  irritation  and  the  popular  tumults  which  might 
obstruct  his  design,  he  took  his  measures  with  caution  and 
secrecy.  He  ordered  the  grenadiers  and  several  companies 
of  Ught  infantry  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march 
out  of  the  city  at  the  first  signal,  pretending  that  it  was  in 
order  to  review  and  execute  manoeuvres.  The  Bostonians 
entertained  suspicions,  and  sent  to  warn  Hancock  and^ 
Adams  to  be  upon  their  guard.  Gage,  to  proceed  with 
more  secrecy,  commanded  a  certain  number  of  officers, 
who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  his  designs,  to  go,  as 
if  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  dine  at  Cambridige,  on  the 
road  to  Concord.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  d 
April  that  these  officers  dispersed  themselves  upon  the 
roads,  to  intercept  the  couriers  that  might  have  been 
despatched  to  give  notice  of  the  movements  of  the  tioop^^ 
Gage  gave  orders  that  no  person  should  leave  Boston;  neip^ 
ertheless.  Doctor  Warren,  one  of  the  most  active  patriots,^ 
had  timely  intimation  of  the  scheme,  and  inmiediately 
despatched  messengers,  some  of  whom  found  the  roads 
obstructed  by  the  officers,  but  others  made  their  way  in 
safety  to  Lexington,  a  town  on  the  road  to  Concord.  The 
news  was  soon  divulged;  the  people  flocked  together; 
alarm  bells  were  rung ;  and  the  firing  of  cannon  spread 
the  agitation  throughout  the  nei^borhood.  In  the  midst 
of  this  tumult,  at  eleven  in  the  evening,  a  strong  detach* 
ment  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  was  embarked  at 
*  Boston,  and  landed  at  Phipps'  farm,  wheQce  the|r  marched 
toward  Concord. 

The  troops  were  under  the  conunand  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  who  led  the  vanguard. 


.r/r: 


Battle  op  lbxinotoh. — itt6. 

The  militia  of  Lexington,  as  the  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ment  of  this  detachment  was  uncertain,  had  separated  in 
the  night.  But,  al  five  in  the  morning  of  the  lath,  advice 
was  received  of  the  approach  of  the  royal  troops.  The 
people  who  happened  to  be  near,  assembled  to  the  numi 
of  about  seventy, — certainly  too  few  to  entertain  the  des ' 
of  fighting.  The  English  appeared,  and  Major  Pitcj 
cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  "Disperse,  you  rebels!  lay  do- 
your  arms  and  disperse ! "  The  provincials  did  not  obey  j 
upon  which  he  sprung  from  the  ranks,  discharged  a  pistol, 
and,  brandishing  his  sword,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire. 
The  provincials  retreated.  The  English  continuing  their 
fire,  the  former  faced  about  to  return  it.  The  British  gave 
three  cheers,  and  advanced  towards  Concord.     The  inhsb- 


ina 

OTisI^^ 


itants  assembled  and  appeared  disposed  tn  act  upon  t 
defensive;  but,  seeing  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  they  ( 
back  and  posted  themselves  on  the  bridge,  north  of  the 
town,  intending  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from  ijie  neigh- 
boring places;  but  the  light  infantry  assaileS  them  witi 
fury,  routed  them,  and  occupied  the  bridge,  whilst  the  olhajj 
entered  Concord,  and  proceeded  to  the  exeoution  of  th^ 
orders.  They  spiked  two  pieces  of  twenty-fonrponnd  » 
32* 
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non,  destroyed  their  carriages  and  a  numbe.r  oi  wheels  for 
the  use  of  the  artillery,  threw  into  the  river  and  into  welki 
five  hundred  pounds  of  bullets,  and  wasted  a  quantity  of 
flour  deposited  there  by  the  provincials.  Before  the  work 
of  destruction  was  completed,  however,  the  sound  of  distant 
alarm-bells,  and  the  sight  of  bodies  of  men  gathering  upon 
the  neighboring  hill,  admonished  the  British  of  apt>roacli- 
ing  danger,  and  their  commander,  apprehensive  lest  his 
retreat  should  be  cut  oflT,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat. 

But  it  was  now  broad  day,  and  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  roused.  From  every  quarter,  people  came  rushing 
toward  Concord  and  Lexington,  with  such  arms  as  they 
could  hastily  snatch.  Before  they  had  proceeded  many  rods 
on  their  march  homeward,  scattering  shots,  from  behind 
walls  and  fences,  apprized  the  British  that  the  enemy  were 
upon  them.  The  light  infantry,  who  scoured  the  country 
above  Concord,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  on  entering 
the  town,  a  hot  skirmish  ensued.  A  great  number  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  The  light  infantry  having  joined  thf 
main  body  of  the  detachment,  the  English  retreated  pre- 
cipitately towards  Lexington.  Already  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood had  risen  in  arms.  Before  the  detachment  had 
reached  Lexington,  its  rear  guard  and  flanks  suffered 
great  annoyance  from  the  provincials,  who,  poslqd  behind 
trees,  walls  and  fences,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire,  which  tho 
troops  could  not  return.  The  English  found  themselves 
in  a  most  perilous  situation.  .  General  Gage,  apprehensive 
of  the  event,  hacl  despatched  in  haste  a  reinforcement  of 
sixteen  companies,  with  some  marines  and  two  field-pieces. 
This  body  arrived  very  opportunely  at  Lexington,  at  the 
moment  when  the  royal  troops  entered  the  town  on  the 
other  side,  pursued  with  fury  by  the  provincial  militia.  It 
appears  highly  probable  that,  without  this  reinforcement, 
they  would  have  been  all  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners; 
their  sti^Bj^  was  exhaused,  as  well  as  their  anununition. 
After  mal^g  a  considerable  halt  at  Lexington,  they  re- 
newed their  march  towards  Boston,  the  number  of  the 
provincials  increasing  every  moment,  i^though  the  rear 
guard  of  the  Tgngiia^i  was  less  molested,  on  account  of  the 
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two  field-pieces,  which  repressed  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Americans.  Bui  the  fianks  of  the  column  remained  ex- 
posed to  a,  very  destructive  fire,  which  assailed  them  from 
every  sheltered  spot.  The  royalisls  were  also  annoyed 
by  the  heat,  which  was  excessive,  and  by  a  violent  wiw" 
which  blew  a  tliick  dust  in  their  eyes.  The  Amerioj^ 
scouts,  adding  to  their  natural  celerity  a  perfect  knowle^ 
of  the  country,  came  np  unexpectedly  through  cross  roa^ 
and  galled  the  English  severriy,  taking  aim  especially  at  , 
the  officers,  who,  perceiving  it,  kept  much  on  their  guard. 
Finally,  after  a  march  of  incredible  fatigue,  and  a  loss  o' 
two  htindred  and  seventy-three  men,  the  English, 
whelmed  with  lassitude,  arrived  at  sunset  in  CharlesloW 


loyed 

oa«^^ 

'lyat  . 
lard. 
^so^ 


SeiTtal  fraia  Ltxivgim. 


The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  spread  like  a  coti- 
fiagration,  and  aroused  the  hardy  sons  of  the  country  to  a 
manful  resistance.  The  agriculturist  left  his  plough  in 
the  furrow,  and  the  methanic  dropped  his  tools  in  the 
shop,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  repaired  to  Boston, 
with  such  arms  as  cocild  be  found.  General  Putnam,  of 
Connecticut,  was  ploughing  in  his  field,  when  the  intelli- 
gence reached  ^  him.  He  immediately  abandoned  the 
plough,  and,  witbout  stopping  to  change  his  clodies,  ■ 
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'  for  Boslnn,  Within  a  fl!*r  days  a  \viTpi  nrmy" 
Jleoilecled,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Ward  and  Piit- 
bam,  and  entrenched  ihcmsolves  on  ihe  hcighiH  aronnd  | 
Poston.  When  ihe  tidings  of  these  events  reaehcd  tha  I 
I'Bouih,  the  population  were  aroused  to  the  contest  with  1 
ihe  samo  animated  zeal  wliich  had  been  displayed  at  the  f 
iBrth,  and  the  alarm  spread  far  and  vide  through  itia  J 
Bimtry. 


Putnam  'aid  of  Iht  hi 


:  ,,/  i>x.B^«™ 


On  the  2SUi  of  April,  ITTfi,  a  provincial  con^i^ss  a 

plwl  in  Mussach II sells,  and  issued  the  following  general^ 

rvular:    "Wc  coiijnru  you,  by  all  thai  is  dear,  by  all  J 

i*  sacred,  ibal  you  give  all   possible  assisUiace  in  ] 

%%  an  army,  in  defence  of  the  coimlry'     Our  ftll  is  al  I 

take.     Dealh  and  dcslruclioii  arc  the  certiiin  consequences  J 

if  delay.     Kvcry  iiiomi?nt  is  infinitely  precious ;  an  hour  ] 

I  may  deluge  your  country  in^lftod,  and  entail  pcr- 
Mual  slavery  upon  the  few  of  your  posterity  that  survive  j 
e«aninf!e.  We  beg  ajid  cnlreal,  as  you  will  a?is 
k  your  ^untry,  to  your  Conscieneca,  and,  alMivc  al),  as  \ 
I  will  answer  it  to  your  Ood,  that  you  will  hosleu,  by  1 
1  poHibIc  means,  the  cnliKUucni  i>f  men.  to  form  an  army,  f 
bd  •cod  tliom  .forward  lo  head  •luaricrK,  al  Cambridge, 
gth  lltQt  expedition  which  tiic  vast  importance  nndj 
'  I  urgency  of  the  alfairs  drmand."     This,  as  might  b 
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ex]>ected,  aroused  the  energies  of  ihe  country,  and  : 
the  people  with  the  most  heroic  feelings.     The  cau 
promptly  obeyed,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  enlisted  I 
selves  with  the  greatest  alacrity  for  the  defence  of 
rights. 

The  responsibilities  which  now  rested  on  the  fathei 
the  revolution  were  great,  and   their  services  iniporti 
They  had  to  embody  and   discipline  new  and  inexp 
enced  troops,  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and  to  supply    • 
botJi  arms   and   annnunition,   being  without   funds,    and 
almost  without  authority  to  raise  them.     Besides  this,  the 
army  was  to  be  supplied  with  provisions,  in  the  face  of  a 
formidable,  we  11 -disciplined,    and   well- furnished   enemy. 
But  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  officers  were  equal  to  tha 
crisis.     Of  some  it  is  even  recorded,  that,  for  a  succession 
of  days  and  nights,  they  were  constantly  at  the  head 
their  respective  guards,  without  a  change  of  raiment. 

At  this  critical  epoch,  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  raised  a  boi 
of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  on  the  New  Hampshire  grai 
composing  the  slate  now  called  Vermont.     With  this  fo 
he  ttndertook  to  surprise  the  garrisons  of  the  English  «* 
lake  Champlain.     With  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  he 
repaired   to  Caslleton,   where  he   met  one   hundred  and 
seveaty-two  more,  by  concert  with  certain  officers  of  the 
miliUa.     In  this  plan.  Dean,  Wooster,  and  Parsons,  with 
others   in   Connecticut,   cooperated,    and    sentinels  were 
posted  on  die  different  routes  to  Ticonderoga,  to  intercept 
intelligence  of  the  intentions  of  the  Americans.    About  this 
time,  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  who  had  arrived  to  assist  in 
the  enterprise,  consmted  to  act  in  concert  with  Colonel 
Allen,  and  no   unnecessary  delay  prevented   ihcm  from 
moving  forward  to  the  object  which  they  determined  to 
accomplish.     Colonel  Allen  crossed  the  lake  on  the  lOA     "* 
of  May,  with  a  detachment  of  only  eighty-three  m^,  with 
which  he  attacked  Fort  Ticonderoga  early  in  the  morning 
With  this  small  number  he  ruslied  into  the  fort  while  the 
garrison  was  asleep.     Captain  Dclaplace  was  ordered  to  * 
surrender  the  garrison  instantly,  as  he  would  save  ^lesn 
from  immediate  destruction.    The  captain  inquired  by 
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what  authority;   to  whom  Colonel  Allen  replied,  "In  the 
e  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  and  the  Coniincnta!  Congress," 
The  fort  was  immediiilely  surrendered,  and  tlie  soldiera 
paraded  without  arms.     The  prisoners  consisted  of  four  J 
^fiicers,  forty-four    privates,    with    several    women    and  f 
Hchildren,    who   were  sent  into  Conneclicnt   for  sccnriiy,  I 
The  fruits  of  his  victory  were — one  hundred  and  twenty  I 
iron  cannon,  fifty  swivels,  more  than  three  ions  of  balls,  f 
two  teu-inch  mortars,  and  a  qnantily  of  shells,  flints,  gua  J 
carriages,  powder,  flour,  pork,  &c.,  with  two  braas  catt-T 
non,  and  many  other  valuables.     With  the  remainder  of  1 
the  party.  Colonel  Selh  Warner,  a  native  of  Comiecticut,  | 
crossed  the  lake,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Crown  Point  by  i 
surprise,  with  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  T 
Colonel  Arnold,  who  had  embarked  on  the  lake  in  a  small  ] 
schooner,  captured  an  English  armed  vessel,  and  returned  J 
to  Ticouderoga  with  his  prize.     Thus  was  a  free  commu- 
nication with  Canada  secured   by  the  command  of  ihs  I 
lake. 
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amounted,  in  all,  to  but  seven  hundred  militia,  and  they 

'■        were    nearly   destitute  of    lioth   E^ms   and   ammiinitioii. 

I  What  was  wanting  in  force,  however,  was  supplied  by 
'stratagem.     The  Americans  were  marched  round  a  hill  in 

r  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  displayed  to  such  advantage 
through  the  day,  that  tlie  British  general  was  completely 
hoaxed,  and  the  attack  was  not  made.  Rcinlbrcements 
soon   arrived,   and  the   place   was   saved.     The  success 

I  which  attended  the  American  arras  in  their  frequent  skir- 
mishes with  the  foraging  parties  of  the  Itrilish,  among  the 

'  small  islands  which  abound  in  Massacliusetts  Ba.y,  gaf« 
them  confidence  and  courage  to  face  ihe  English  £^0(6% 
with  confidence  and  success  in  more  important  Q>>^r- 
takirigs.  /   '  w"^ 

On  the  23th  of  May,  the  three  British  generals;  Hrfwe, 
Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  arrived  at  Bostou.  Tiiey^ere 
able  and  experienced,  and  to  them  was  couimiueil;the 
task  of  putting  down  all  opposition,  and«)f  bringing  the 
revolted  colonists  to  a  state  of  absolute  and  uncond&onal^ 
submission,  during  the  first  caxa'^t 
tliis,  the  provincials,  under  Putnani,,^ 
a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  oti  the  islands,  and  destroy*^^ 
the  vessel  armed  and  stationed  for  tJicir  defence.  The' 
same  success  allctided  iheir  arms  on  i!ie  3UliLj  and  (he" 
British  were  greatly  distressed  by  a  removal  of  the  cattle 
from  the  islands,  and  the  communication  with  Boston  was 
now  closed. 

On   the   part  of  the  continentals,  the  sufferings  were 
severe.     The   small   pox   had   been  communicated   from 

'  Boston,  and  raged  in  the  army  to  an  alarming  degree. 
Money  was  exceedingly  scarce,  and  the  whole  force,  in- 

*  eluding  officers  aiuUpi^ers,  did  not  exceed  eight  thou- 
sand. Under  all  t&||^  discouragements,  and  in  theu 
undisciplined  state,  noM%  could  keep  them  together  but' 
the  most  ardent  zeal  tat  the  cause  of  their  common  coua- 
iry.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  General  Gage,  on  the 
I2th  of  June,  in  the  king's  name,  otfering  a  general  am- 
nesty, excluding  only  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams. 
Those  who  should  revise  these  gracious  offers,  or  corr&- 


fuiuie   aiiu   inicuiiuvioiiui 
paieii.     Two  days  afte^^^J 
n^Ppul  Wairen,  defeate<tj^^| 
e  islands,  and  destroy«J^^|| 

"   """'  (' 
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spoud  With,  or  aid  and  assist  the  refractory,  were  denounced 
as  rebels,  and  threatened  to  be  treated  as  such.  Martial 
law  was  also  declared  in  the  province. 

The  proclamation  was  very  properly  considered  as  a 
public  declaration  of  war,  and  the  precursor  of  hostile 
operations,  and  the  enemy  was  watched  with  the  utmost 
vigilance.  Colonel  Prescott,  with  a  detachment  of  one 
thousand  men,  was  ordered  to  fortify  Bimkcr's  Hill,  in 
Charlestown ;  but  as  the  operation  was  in  the  night,  he 
fortified  a  portion  of  it,  called  Breed's  Hill,  which  was 
nearer  to  Boston.  The  boldness  of  this  movement  both 
perplexed  and  astonished  General  Gage,  who  saw  that  it 
jeopardise  his  own  safety  in  Boston.  He  determined  to 
dislodge  them  from  this  position  without  delay.  The 
Americans  were  under  command  of  Generals  Warren  and 
Putnam,  and  Colonel  Prescott,  of  whose  military  skill  the 
British  had  no  very  exalted  opinion.  The  works  on  the 
hill  were  slight  and  incomplete,  as  the  Americans  had 
but  a  single  night,  and  that  the  shortest  in  the  year,  to 
Sccomplish  the  labjfc^  They  consisted  of  a  redoubt  of 
earth  on  the  brovr'^  the  eminence,  and  a  breastwork 
down  the  slope  comit^ting  of  a  rail  fence  faced  with  hay. 
The  British  commander  despised  this  mock  fortification 
no  less  than  he  did  the  courage  of  his  opponents,  and 
deemed  it  a  mere  pastime  to  drive  the  Americans  from  their 
post. 

About  noon  of  the  17th  of  June,  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  under  the  command  of 
General  Howe,  were  embarked  in  boats  and  ferried  across 
the  water  to  the  Charlestown  side.  To  cover  their  ap- 
proach, the  town  was  set  on  fire  by  the  British,  and  its 
great  mass  of  wooden  houses  were  immediately  involved 
in  a  pyramid  of  flame.  The  British  men-of-war  and 
floating  batteries  opened  a  tremendous  fire  as  the  army 
formed  in  order  of  battle  and  advanced  up  the  hill.  The 
fire  of  the  Americans  was  reserved  until  the  Einglisb 
arrived  to  within  seventy  yards.  A  sudden  and  well- 
directed  fire  of  musketry  was  then  opened,  which  spread 
destruction  in  the  ranks  of  the  assailants,  and  kept  them  ia 
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check.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful,  and  the  enemy  fled 
in  disorder.  The  chagrin  and  mortification  of  the  officers 
VTRS  extreme,  and  the  men  were  rallied  to  another  charge. 
They  were  again  repulsed,  cut  to  pieces,  and  put  to  the 
rout.  At  this  crisis  General  Clinton  arrived  from  Boston 
with  a  reinforcement,  and,  the  troops  being  once  more 
rallied,  renewed  the  cliarge,  and  the  carnage  became 
dreadful,  llie  lime  was  a  critical  one.  The  powder  of 
tlie  provincials  was  nearly  expended,  and  the  cartridge 
boxes  of  the  dead  were  searched,  that  the  fire  might  be 
continued,  when  their  wings  were  outflanked  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  lines  were  exposed  to  a  raking  fire 
from  the  British  artillery.  The  cannonade  increased  from 
the  British  ships  and  batteries,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
enemy  wore  redoubled.  The  troops  were  pressed  on  by 
the  swords  and  bayonets  in  the  rear,  and  the  points  of 
British  ])ayoneis  were  met  by  clubl)cd  muskets,  until  num- 
bers prevailed,  apd  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  retire. 
Nevertheless,  the  provincials  maintained  their  position 
with  the  most  obstinate  bravery,  defendhig  themselves 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  nuiskets  after  their  ammunition 
was  expended.  The  redoubt  was  attacked  on  three  sides 
at  once,  and  at  length  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
(General  Warren  received  a  shot  in  the  breast,  and  fell 
dead  on  the  spot.  The  provincials,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, abandoned  the  works,  and  retreated  over  Charlestown  - 
neck  in  safety,  notwithstanding  the  shot  of  a  man-of-war 
and  two  floating  batteries,  which  completely  commanded 
the  istlunus. 

The  assailants  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  their 
loss  was  vastly  greater  than  the  advantage  gained.  One 
thoiarand  and  fifty-four  men,  or  more  than  one  third  of  their 
number,  were  killed  or  wounded,  making  this  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  in  which  the  British  troops  had.  yet  been 
engaged.  Pitcairn,  who  commanded  the  Lexington  expe- 
dition, was  among  the  slain,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
officers  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  the  privates. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  the  battle  were  equal  to  a 
victory  to  the  provincials.     Their  loss  amounted  to  one 
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hundred  and  tbirty-nine  killed,  and  two  hitodred  and  fi 
leen  wounded  and  missing.  Thongh  driven  from  ihei 
posilion,  yet  the  unexpected  firmness,  courage,  and  good  ci 
duct  their  raw  troops  had  exhibited,  and  the  terrible  effeil 
of  their  fire  upon  the  enemy,  raised  a  degree  of  coiiGden^ 
among  them  equal  to  that  of  a  positive  triumph.  Tlia 
encamped  on  an  eminence  immediately  without  (he  penii^ 
sula  of  Charlestown,  so  that  the  British  remained  closel^ 
blockaded  as  before.  The  British  troops,  iuslrticted 
this  severe  lesson,  no  longer  considered  their  antagonists^ 
as  cowards.  Passing  from  the  extreme  of  cofctempt  I 
that  of  respectful  regard  for  the  courage  of  their  enemy, 
they  made  no  farther  endeavors  to  penetrate  into  the  coiiw 
try;  and  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  this  action  is  i 
called,  checked  at  once  and  forever  the  advance  of  tl^ 
British  arms  in  Massachusetts. 
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General  Washington  was  annoinled,  by  the  congress  a 
Philadeipliia,  commauder-in-clndnflf  the  Aniericaji  anniec 
and  immediately,  on  receiving  his  commission,  he  repaira 
to  ihc  scat  of  war  at  Boslon.     He  fixed  his  head-quai 
al  Cambridge,  three  miles  from  Boston,  aud  applied  hin 


I  flelf  to  the  business  of  disciplining  the  troops,  aiid  presaiiij 
\  more  closely  the  blockade  of  the  town,  which  now  begi 
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to  feel  the  effects  of  the  war.  The  rayilP 
continued  closely  blocked  up  by  land,  o 
out  from  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables,  ui 

feel   great   distress.     The   provincials  va  th-^ 

carefully  to  keep  out  supplies,  thinking  the  soldier 
suffer  the  inhabitants  to  depart,  for  fear  of  a  iarnintj  u., 
least,  that  the  women  and  children  would  be  suffered  .,, 
remove,  which  was  repeatedly  demanded.     There  is  some 
reason  to  imagine  that  Gage  considered  the  inhabitants  as 
necessary  liostages  for  the  security  of  the  town  and  the 
safely  of  the  troo|ia.     Tft  keep  women,  c^  men  and 
dren  confined  as  pledges  for  their  own  SEfely,  argue 
they  were  uaiFilling  to  fight  the  provincials  (jn  fair  terui 
It  had  often  keen  asserted  in  England  that  a  few  regiil 
troops  would  march  through  all  America ;   but  now, 
general,  wl^jb  an  army  of  the  best  troops  in  the  service,  \ 
cooped  up  in  a  town,  and  durst  not  even  slay  in  it  wiihv— 
old  men,  women  and'  children,  to  guard  them,!     Oeneral 
Gage,  at  length,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  town's 
people,  that,  if  Ihey  would  deliver  up  their  arms,  they 
should  have  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased  ■with  their* 
property.     The  arms  were  accordingly  ^;mniQ|^but,  to 
their  amazement  and  morlificalinn,  he  refused  to  let  tliem 
depart.     Many,  however,  wt're  sniftered  ;Llli-'nv.Trds  to  quit 
the  town  at  different  times,  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
all  their  effects  behind;  so  that  those  who  had  Tiitherto 
Uved  in  affluence,  were  at  once  reduced  to  poverty. 

General  Gage  returned  to  England,  in  October,  1775, 
and  the  command  of  the  army  at  Boston  fell  to  General 
Howe.  This  officer  Qoon^after  issued  a  proclamation,  by 
which  those  of  the  inhfthftants  who  attempted  to  quit  the 
town,  without  leave, ^jWM^ondemned  to  military  execu- 
tion. By  another  proclamation,  such  as  obtained  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  town,  were,  by  severe  penalties,  excluded 
from  carrying  more  than  a  small  specified  sura  of  money 
with  them.  He  also  required  the  forming  of  associations, 
by  which  the  remaining  inhabitants  should  offer  their  per- 
sons for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Such  of  them  as  he 
approved  were  to  be  armed,  formed  into  companies,  and 
33* 
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instructed  in  military  exercises ;  the  remainder  being 
obliged  to  pay  their  quotas  in  money  towards  the  common 
defence. 

The  limited  time  for  which  the  soldiers  in  the  provincial 
army  before  Boston  were  enlisted,  had  nearly  expired,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  some  measure  should  be  taken  for 
supplying  their  place.  A  committee  of  the  general  con- 
gress were  sent  to  Boston  to  take  the  necessary  measuieSi 
in  conjunction  with  Wasliington,  for  keeping  the  army 
from  disbandiiic.  Of  all  the  ditiiculties  which  the  Ameri- 
cans  encountered  in  their  attempts  towards  establishing  a 
military  force,  nothing  was  more  important  than  the  want 
of  guni)owder:  for  though  they  used  the  utmost  diligence 
in  collecting  nitre,  and  all  the  other  materials  for  the  man^ 
ufacture,  the  results  of  their  own  industry  and  skill  were 
small.  Tliey  had  not  yet  opened  that  comme^e  with  for- 
eign states,  which  subsequently  procured  them  a  supply 
of  military  stores.  The  scarcity  of  gimpowder  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  said  the  troops  at  Bunker's  Hill  had  not 
a  single  charge  left  after  that  short  engagement ;  and  the 
deficiency  in  the  army  before  Boston  was  at  one  time  so 
great,  that  nothing  but  General  Howe's  ignorance  of  tfa« 
circumstance  could  have  saved  the  besiegers  from  being 
dispersed  by  a  single  attack.  They  left  nothing  undone 
to  supply  the  defect,  and,  among  other  temporary  expedi- 
ents, had  contrived  to  purchase,  without  notice  or  juspi- 
cion,  all  the  powder  from  the  European  settlements  m  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

^  Meantime,  pliuidering,  threatening  and  hostilitie'i  were 
constantly  carried  on  along  the  American  coast  The 
town  of  Falmouth,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  was  doomed 
to  share  in  these  calamities.  Some  disorder  relative  to  the 
loading  of  a  lumber-ship,  caused  the  British  admiral  to 
issue  an  order  for  the  destruction  of  the  town. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  October,  a  cannonade  was 
begun,  and  continued  with  little  intermission  through  the 
day.  About  three  thousand  shot,  besides  bombs  and  car- 
casses, were  thrown  into  the  town,  and  the  sailors  landed 
to  complete  the  destruction,  but  were  repulsed  with  the 
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ii>38  of  a  few  men.     The  principal  part  of  ihe 
lay  next  the  water,  consisting  of  about  one  V 
thirty  dwelling-houses,    two  hundred   and  sev 
stores  and  warehouses,  a  large  new  church,  and  a  i 
some  court-house,  with  the  public  library,  were  red 
ashes.     The  destruction  of  Falmouth  provoked  the Orl- 
eans to  the  highest  degree,  and  probably  pushed  on  the 
congress  of  Massachusetts   Bay  to  the  daring  measure  of 
granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  establishing 
courts  of  admiralty,  for  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Brit- 
ish ships.     In  this  law,  they  declared  an  intention  of  de- 
fending the  coasts  and  navigation  of  America,  extending 
the  power  of  capture  only  to  such  ships  as  should  be  em- 
ployed in  bringing  supplies  to  the  armies  employed  against 
them-     From  this  time,   they  did  at!  that  was  in  their 
power  to   seise   such  ships  as   brought  supphes   to   the 
troops. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer,  1775,  articles  of  con- 
federation and  perpetual  union  weie  entered  into  beli\reen 
the  several  colonies  which  were  already  associated,  with 
liberty  of  admission  to  those  of  Quebec,  St,  Johns,  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  two  Floridas  and  Bermudas.  TTiey  con- 
tained rules  of  geneml  govonuiieul.  in  peace  and  war,  bnth 
with  respect  to  foreigners  and  each  other.  These  articles 
were  drawn  up  by  the  general  congress,  and  by  them 
transmitted  to  tlie  different  colonies,  for  the  consideration 
of, their  respective  assemblies.  If  the  articles  met  their 
approbation,  they  were  to  empower  their  delegates  to  the 
ensuing  congress  to  ratify  and  confirm  them;  and  from 
that  time  the  imion  which  they  established  was  to  con- 
tinue firm,  until,  besides  a  redress  of  grievances,  reparation 
was  made  for  the  losses  sustained  by  Boston,  for  the  burn- 
ing of  Charlestown,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  until 
the  British  were  withdrawn  from  America. 

When  the  autumn  approached,  and  appearances  of  plenty 
gave  the  colonistjs  ground  to  conjecture  what  might  be 
spared  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  plentiful  harvest,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  congress,  that  if  the  late  restrainmg  laws 
were  not  repealed  withhi  six  months,  from  the  20th  of 
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July,  1776,  their  ports  from  that  time  should  be  open  to 
every  state  in  Europe,  which  would  admit  and  protect 
their  commerce,  free  of  all  duties,  and  for  every  kind  of 
commodity,  excepting  only  teas  and  the  merchandise  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies. 

By  the  delays  and  misfortunes  which  the  transports  and 
victuallers  from  England  experienced,  the  forces  in  Boston 
were  reduced  to  great  distress.  What  added  to  the  afflk> 
tions  which  they  already  suffered,  was  the  mortification 
dT  seeing  several  vessels,  which  were  laden  with  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  captured  by  the  provincials  in 
the  very  entrance  of  the  harbor,  whilst  the  tide  and  wind 
disabled  the  ships  of  war  from  preventing  it.  The  loss  of 
most  of  the  coal-ships  was  severely  felt,  as  fuel  could  not 
be  procured,  and  the  climate  rendered  that  article  indispen- 
sable. The  houses  of  Boston  were  pulled  down  for  fueL 
The  inhabitants  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition ;  de- 
tained against  their  will,  or  cut  off  from  all  intercoarse 
with  their  friends,  exposed  to  all  the  consequences  of  that 
contempt  and  aversion  with  which  a  greater  j;>art  of  them 
were  regarded  by  the  soldiers,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
want  of  every  necessary  of  life.  The  attempts  mad^  to 
procure  provisions  were  not  attended  with  great  succeslf 

Meantime,  the  besieging  forces  at  Boston  waited  for  the 
hard  frosts  of  mid- winter,  in  expectation  of  attacking  .tlM 
town  by  crossing  over  upon  the  ice.  But  the  uncooud^ 
mildness  of  the  season  disappointed  these  hopes,  and  they 
were  forced  to  remain  quiet  through  the  winter.  The 
arrival  of  a  copy  of  the  king's  speech,  with  an  account  of 
the  fate  of  the  petition  from  the  continental  congress,  still 
farther  excited  the  people.  They  burnt  the  king's  speech 
publicly  in  the  camp ;  and  on  this  occasion  they  changed 
their  colors  from  a  plain  red  ground,  which  they  had  hith- 
erto, used,  to  a  flag  with  thirteen  stripes,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
union  and  niunber  of  the  colonies. 

During  this  state  of  affairs,  the  American  cruisers  gtew 
daily  more  numerous  and  successful  against  the  transports 
and  store-ships.  Among  a  multitude  of  other  prizes,  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  one  which  gave  a  new 
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impulse  to  their  military  operations.     This  wi 
aaiice  ship  from  Woolwicli,  which  had  separaten 
convoy,  and  being  herself  of  no  force,  she  was  tdkcn, 
out  defence,  by  a  small  privateer,  in  Boston  Bay. 
vessel  contained  several  pieces  of  fine  bra^s  camion,  a  la 
quantity  of  small  arms  and  ammunition^  and  a  monui, 
with  ail  manner  of  tools,  uteasils  and  machines  iiece^arv 
for  camps  and  artillery,  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

By  this  fortunate  acquisition,  the  American  troops  became 
supplied  with  the  very  articles  of  which  they  long 

stood  in  need.     They  delayed  not  a  niomeut  to  a.  o- 

selvos  of  the  advantage.     On  the  2d  of  March,  a 

battery  was  opened  at  Lechmcrc  Point,  directly  opp" 
Boston,  from  which  a  beavy  bombardment  and  caun 
were  directed  against  the  town  with  great  effect. 
buildings  were  demolished  and  set  on  Qrc,  and  the  ti 
'   and  inhabitants  were  constantly  employed  in  extinguis 
the  flames.     The  British  commander  began  to  feel  alan 
for  the  safety  of  his  army;  but  matters  grew  rapidly  ' 
threatenmg-  *'Threo  days  after,  he  saw,  with  inexpre 
surprise,  al  the  dawn  of  day,  the  ramparts  of  a  new  ioru- 
fication,  which  had  arisen  during  the  night,  on  the  heights 
of  Dorchester,  commanding  the  (own  and  h.irbor  on   tiie 
south.     The  morning  mist  having  magni&ed  these  works 
to  a  gigantic  size,  added  much  to  the  consternation  and 
amazement  of.  Uie  British  officers,  who,  in  their  accounts 
of  the  siege,  affirm  that  this  apparition  recalled  to  their 
minds  those  tales  of  magic  and  enchantment  with  which 
eastern  romancea  are  filled.     The  situation  of  the  king's 
troops  was  now  very  critical.     Shot  and  shells  were  pou  red 
in  upon  them  from  the  new  works.     Others  were  rapidly 
constructing  on.  the   neighboring  hills,  commanding  the 
town  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  harbor.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances, no  allerna4^  remained  but  to  abandon  the 
town,  or  dislodge  the;  enemy  and  destroy  the  new  works. 
General   Howe  oAoftsA  the  latter  plan.     Two  thousand 
men  were  embatked  in  transports,  and  fell  down  the  harbor 
to  the  castle,  with  a  design  to  land  on  the  beach  opposite, 
and   carry  the  works  on   Dorchester  heights  by  storm. 
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Every  preparation  was  made  by  the  Americana  for  tat  I 
defence.  Hogsheads  filled  with  stones,  and  chained  to^  I 
gciher,  were  planted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  (o  be  rolled  I 
down  upon  the  ranks  of  the  assailants.  The  British  wen  I 
aware  of  the  desperate  nature  of  their  attempt.  Murmurs  I 
of  irresohUion  were  heard,  and  exclamations  that  it  would  I 
be  "another  Bunker  Hill  affair."  In  this  dispirited  con- J 
dilion  of  the  troops,  a  furious  storm,  which  happened  dnr^  I 
mg  ihc  night,  supplied  the  British  commander  with  al 
plausible  excuse  for  deferring  the  attack.  A  council  of  1 
war  was  held,  and  resulted  in  a  determination  to  retreat  I 
from  Boston.  A  fortnight  was  passed  in  preparations  fof  I 
departure,  till,  on  the  17th  of  March,  177G,  the  besieged  I 
were  quickened  in  their  movements  by  a  new  balter^J 
erected  by  the  Americans  on  Nook's  Hill,  at  the  northerBg 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester,  Delay  was  no  longer  I 
safe.  By  ten  in.  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  all  the  king'tl 
troops,  together  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  at^  1 
Inched  to  the  royal  cause,  were  embarked  and  under  saiD  m 
As  the  reargiiard  went  on  board  the  ships,  Washingtoit'l 
marched  into  the  town,  where  he  was  received  in  triumpl^J 
hy  the  people,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  gfatS^I 

^  tude.  Several  ships  of  war  were  left  in  the  bay  by  th^l 
British,  to  protect  the  vessels  which  should  arrive  from  I 
England.  In  this  they  were  not  perfectly  successful.  ThS  ,J 
great  extent  of  the  bay,  with  its  numerous  creeks  and  I 
islands,  and  the  number  of  small  ports  that  surround  itj-4 
adbrded  such  opportunities  to  the  provincial  armed  boats  I 
and  privateers,  that  thoy  took  a  number  of  valuable  tran»>  I 
port  ships,  who  were  stilt  in  ignorance  that  the  town  hadll 
changed  its  masters.  -M 

'  Washington  was  now  in  possession  of  the  capital  of^ 
JHassachusetls,  hut  being  ignorant  of  the  destinatitm  of  thdl 
fleet,  and  apprehensive  of  an  attempt  upon  New  York,  htti 
detached  several  regiments  for  the  protection  of  that  cityyj 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  took  possession  of  Boston.] 
The  royal  army  were  not  as  yet  in  a  situation  wtudlfl 
admitted  of  their  undertaking  any  important  expeditioaj] 
They  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  eOectivc  men,  ao^M 
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were   ia  some  respects  very  ill-pro  Tided.      This    anny, 
nevertheless,  wus  three  timea  more  numerous  titan  haf 
Leeit  thought  sufficient  to  conquer  uU  America.     Thak; 
repulse  was  a  morlifying  blow  to  the  schemes  of  the  miOdl 
istry,  who  had  givea  out  that  the  siglil  of  a  few  greiiadiei 
would  frighten  all  the  colonies  liiio  a  compliance  with  theil  J 
measures.     Their  invincible   troops  had  been  obliged  1 
abaiiiloa  Boston,  before  a  newly-raised  militia,  who  wer»," 
styled  cowards  ia  England. 

The  fleets,  iraiisporls  and  victuallers,  which  had  been 
sent  from  England,  met  with  had  weather  in  their  passage; 
many  delays  and   untoward   circumstances   befel    them,  j 
which  in  a  great  degree  frustrated  their  designs.     A  squad*  J 
ron,  under  Sir  I'eter  farker,  destined  for  the  invasion  of  | 
South  Carolina,  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  about  the  end  o 
the  year  177o,  but,  suffering  great  delays,  did  not  read 
Carolina  jill  May,    1776.     in  the  beginning  of  June,  Xhiil 
fleet  anchored  oft'  Charleston,  and  made  preparations  for 
attacking  the  place.     Two  of  the  ships  mounted  fifty  guns, 
four  were  fri^tes  of  twenty-eight,  to  which  were  added 
four  more  ships  of  smaller  force  and  a  bomb-ketch.     The 
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passage  of  the  bar  was  a  work  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
especially  to  the  two  large  ships,  which,  though  lightoued 
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of  their  guns,  both  struck  on  the  bar  several  times.  Tint 
land  forces  were  commanded  by  Generals  Clinton,  Coin- 
wailis  and  Vaughan. 

The  British  troops  landed  on  Long  Island,  which  lies 
eastward  of  Sullivan's,  being  separated  only  by  a  creek, 
which  was  deemed  passable  at  low  water.  The  Caroli- 
nians had  posted  some  forces,  witli  a  lew  pieces  of  cannon^ 
near  the  northeast  extremity  of  Sullivan's  Island.  Gene- 
ral Lee  was  encamiKid  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces 
upon  the  continent  to  the  northward  of  the  island,  with 
which  he  had  a  commuuication  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
Long  Island  is  a  naked,  burning  sand,  where  the  troops 
suffered  nuich  from  their  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Both  the  ilect  and  the  army  were  greatly  distressed  through 
the  badness  of  the  water ;  that  which  is  found  upon  the 
sea-coast  of  Carolina  being  very  brackish.  Nor  were  they 
in  any  better  condition  with  respect  to  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  their  provisions.  Though  the  greatest  despatch 
was .  necessary,  on  accoimt  of  these  inconveniences,  yet 
such  delays  occurred  in  carrying  the  design  into  execution, 
that  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  month  before  the  attack  on 
Sullivan's  Island  took  place.  This  leisure  was  improved 
by  the  provincials,  with  great  diligence,  for  completing 
their  works.  Kverything  behig  at  length  settled  for  the 
attack,  the  bomb-ketch,  covered  by  an  armed  ship,  took 
her  station  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  and  began 
by  tlirowing  shells  at  Fort  Moultrie,  as  the  fleet  advanced. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  four  other  ships  brought  up  directly 
a^^uinst  tlie  fort,  and  began  a  most  furious  and  incessant 
cannonade.  Three  ships  were  ordered  to  the  westward, 
to  take  their  station  between  the  island  and  Charleston, 
with  a  design  to  demolish  the  works  of  the  fort,  and,  if 
possible,  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the  island 
and  continent,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.  This 
part  of  the  design  miscarried  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
pilot,  who  entangled  the  frigates  in  the  shoals,  where  they 
all  stuck  fast ;  and  though  two  of  them  were  got  off,  it  was 
then  too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  One  was  burnt  by  the 
crew  tlie  next  morning,  to  prevent  her  fSedling  into  the  hands 
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vi  the  Americans,     The  ships  suffered  excessivelv 
fife  of  the  batteries,  and  the  slaughter  on  board  wa 
Scarcely  was  ever  British  valor  put  to  so  sever 
The  battle  continued  till  the  darkness  of  the  ii 
pelled  the  assailants  to  desist.    Sir  Peter  Parker,  i 
every  effort,  Ending  that  all  hopes  of  success  were 
end,  and  Ihe  ebbing  tide  near  spent,  withdrew  his  sha 
vessels,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  even        alW» 
an  engagement  which  had  been  supported  for  aoove  ten 
hours  with  uncommon  courage  and  resolution.  hit' 

ships  had  one  hundred  and  eleven,  and  anolb  ly- 

nine,  killed  and  wounded.     The  frigates  did  not  t        '  ■" 
severely,  for  the  provincials  pointed  their  fire  principi 
at  the  ships  of  Ihe  line. 

This  defeat  was  a  most  unexpected  blow  to  the 
They  had  never  imagined  tlmt  this  insignificant  fort 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the  heavy  lire  of  ihfi^s 
ron  for  the  space  of  an  hoiir ;  ihoiigU,  upon  it  - 

found  that,  after  ten  hours'  severe  cannonade,  i  ' 

f(om  being  reduced  as  at  the  begimiing.  The  provi 
showed,  on  this  occasion,  a  degree  of  skill  and  inlrepiili 
which  would  iiave  done  honor  to  vclcran  troops,  Botn 
officers  and  men  performed  tht^ir  duty  to  the  amazement  of 
their  enemies,  and  conducted  their  fire  with  such  delibera- 
tion and  design,  that  almost  every  shot  did  execution. 
Colonel  Moultrie,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  received 
great  and  deserved  praise  from  his  countrymen. 

Hitherto  the  colonists  had  maintained  their  struggle 
aganist  the  encroachments  of  the  mother  country,  without 
abandoning  the  hope  that  pacific  councils  and  conciliatory 
measures  might  heal  the  breach  between  them.  But  as 
the  British  ministry  continued  to  manifest  the  most  hos- 
tile and  arrogant  spirit,  and  showed  a  fierce  delerminatioa 
to  reduce  them  by  force  of  acnis  to  unconditional  sub-, 
mission,  their  Eeelings  becanie  more  and  more  alienated, 
and  they  began  to  despair  of  any  amicable  settlement  of 
their  difficulties.  The  news  that  sixteen  thousand^Gerraan 
meieenary  troops  had  been  hired  to  make  war  upvi.  them, 
added  still  m  '       resentment.     Ere  long  thlybegau 
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to  disown  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  to  deGlare,  in 
speech  and  writing,  that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  a 
complete  and  final  separation  from  the  British  crown. 
The  popular  feeling  soon  found  a  correspondent  expressiou 
in  public  bodies,  and  at  length  the  continental  CMigress,  ou 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  issued  the  Declaration  op  Indkpen- 
DENCB ;  thus  dissolving  the  connection  of  the  colonies  with 
England,  and  claiming  for  them  a  rank  among  indepen- 
dent nations.  This  declaration  was  received  everywhere 
throughout  the  country  with  the  highest  exultation,  and 
the  ennobling  prospect  of  a  3cparatc  national  existence  now 
animated  the  colonists  with  new  courage  and  resolution  to 
repel  their  invaders. 

Washington,  meantime,  confident  that  the  British  would 
never  appear  again  at  Boston,  marched  his  army  to  New 
York,  anticipating  the  next  attack  in  that  quarter.  He 
was  right  in  his  conjecture.  The  forces  that  evacuated 
Boston  proceeded  first  to  Halifax,  to  await  reinforcements 
from  England.  A  grand  scheme  of  conquest  was  now  pro- 
jected by  the  British  ministry.  The  execution  of  it  was 
entrusted  to  Lord  and  Sir  William  Howe,  two  officers  of 
good  character  and  known  abilities,  in  whom  Uie  nation 
reposed  much  confidence.  A  powerful  army  was  appointed 
for  this  service.  The  whole  force  was  supposed  to  amount 
to  thirty-five  thousand  men.  The  British  troops  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  their  generals  the  most 
skilful.  They  were  well  provided  with  all  sorts  of  provis- 
ions, warlike  stores  and  ammunition,  and  were  also  sup- 
|)ortcd  by  a  nunurrous  licet.  The  general  and  admiral, 
l>eside  their  military  power,  were  invested  with  autliority 
as  commissioners,  by  act  of  parliament,  for  restoring  peace 
to  the  colonics,  and  for  granting  pardon  to  such  as  should 
deserve  mercy. 

While  Sir  William  Howe  waited  at  Halifax  for  rein- 
forcements, he  was  pressed  by  the  want  of  provisions.  He 
at  last,  without  waiting  for  his  brother,  Lord  Howei 
departed  from  Halifax,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1776,  and 
arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  about  the  end  of  the  mcmth.  iPn 
their  passage,  tiie  fleet  was  joined  by  six  transports  with 
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Hielitand  troops,  which  had  been  separated  from  their 
companions  in  their  voyage.  Those  thai  were  missing, 
with  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  and  several 
officers,  were  taken  by  the  American  cruisers,  and  carried 
into  Boston.  General  Howe  found  the  entrance  of  New 
York  harbor  strongly  fortified.  Long  Island,  on  account 
of  its  extent,  did  not  admit  of  its  being  so  strongly  guarded ;  • 
it  was,  however,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence,  and  had 
considerable  encampments  at  the  end  of  the  island  next  to 
New  York.  Staten  Island,  being  of  less  consequence,  was 
neglected ; — Ibis  was  certainly  a  great  oversight  in  the  pro- 
vincials. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  British  landed  OQ  Staten  Island, 
Their  troops  were  cantoned  in  the  TillagM,  where  tliey 
received  plenty  of  provisions.  General  Howe  was  here 
met  by  Governor  Tyron,  with  several  otlicr  loyalists,  "whn  -^ 
had  taken  refuge  on  board  a  British  ship  at  Sandy  Haolc>,- . 
These  persons  gave  him  an  account  of  the  strength  of  tli^ 
-provincials.  He  was  also  joined  by  abont  sixty  men  &oo|  . 
Aew  Jersey,  who  came  to  take  up  arms  in  the  royal  ca%3e^ 
and  about  two  hundred  militia  of  the  island,  who  wer§,  ■ 
embodied  for  the  same  purpose.  This  affOtded  a  flattering'  " 
prospect  to  the  general,  that  when  the  army  was  landed 
and  ccrflected  in  force  to  support  the  loyalists,  such  num- 
bers would  join  him  as  would  enable  him  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The  American  army  at  New  York 
amounted  to  little  more  than  seventeen  thousand  men,  a 
part  of  which  force  was  encamped  at  Brooklyn,  on  Long 
Island.  The  combined  forces  of  the  British  amounted  to 
twenty-Tour  thousand,  which  were  landed  near  the  Nar- 
rows, nine  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  2d  of  August.  On 
the  I7th,  the  British  forces,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
Percy,  and  Comwallis,  attacked  the  American  camp  on 
Long  Island,  which  was  defended  by  Brigadier-General 
Sullivan,  who  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  while  ihc  loss  of  the  Briii.sh  was  less  than 
four  hnndred.  Brigadier-Generals  Lord  Stirling  and 
W«odhull  fell  injft  the  hands  of  the  English.  General 
Washington  perceived  with  anguish  what  would  be.  the 
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result  of  the  battle,  but  he  dare  not  draw  off  more  troops 
from  the  city,  as  he  would  not  even  by  that  measure  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  British.  On  both  sides,  this  battle 
was  expected.  On  the  22d,  the  British  effected  a  landing 
at  Utrecht,  near  the  Narrows,  under  cover  of  the  ships,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  to  meet  them  manfully. 
Colonel  Hand  was  ordered  to  the  high  ground,  in  order  to 
protect  the  pass  leading  to  Flatbush.  Lord  Comwallis  was 
ordered  to  secure  this  pass,  if  it  could  be  done  without  an 
engagement.  He  halted  at  the  village,  finding  that  the 
pass  was  secured  by  the  Americans.  On  this  occasion^ 
Washington  issued  the  following  orders : 

"  The  enemy  have  now  landed  upon  Long  Island.  The 
hour  is  fast  approaching  in  which  the  honor  and  success 
of  this  army,  and  the  safety  of  our  bleeding  country, 
depend.  Remember,  ofiicers  and  soldiers,  that  you  are 
freemen,  fighting  for  the  blessing  of  liberty;  that  slavery 
will  be  your  portion,  and  that  of  your  posterity,  if  you  do 
not  acquit  yourselves  like  men.  Remember  how  your 
courage  has  been  despised  and  traduced  by  your  cruel 
invaders,  though  they  have  found,  by  dear  experience  at 
Boston,  Charlestown,  and  other  places,  what  a  few  brave 
men  can  do  in  their  own  land,  and  in  the  best  of  causes^ 
against  hirelings  and  mercenaries.  Be  cool,  be  determined. 
Do  not  fire  at  a  distance,  but  wait  for  orders  from  your 
officers." 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  pitched  battle.  The 
American  camp  was  strengthened  by  six  additional  regi- 
ments, and  all  things  put  in  readiness  for  an  immediate 
attack.  The  direct  road  across  the  heights  lay  through 
the  village  of  Flatbush,  whore  the  hills  commenced,  and 
near  wiiich  was  an  iniix)rtant  pass.  General  Putnam  had 
detached  part  of  his  army  to  occupy  the  hills,  and  defend 
the  passes.  It  appears,  liowever,  tliat  it  was  not  the  plan 
of  the  colonists  to  attempt  any  decisive  battle  till  they  had 
exercised  their  troops  in  skirmislies  and  taught  them  a  little 
military  knowledge.  They  knew  that  the  British  troops 
were  highly  disciplined,  and  longed  for^othing  more  tban 
an  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  singte  stroke. 
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Their  safety  depended  much  upon  speedy  action     ^ 
colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as  yet  raw  1 
sudden  attack  and  a  signal  overthrow  would  hai 
ited  them  and  frustrated  all  their  hopes.    When  ei 
•  was  prepared  for  forcing  the  hills,  General  Clini 
head  of  the  van  of  the  army,  with  fourteen  fi  sees, 

began,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  August,  his  maieh 
from  Fkttlmid.  Having  passed  through  the  part  of  the 
coimtry  called  the  New  Lots,  they  reached  the  road  that 
crosses  the  hills  from  Bedford  to  Jamaica,  wher^,  wheeling 

^  to  the  left  towards  the  former  place,  they  seized  a  oonsid- 
mibie  pass,  which  the  Americans  had,  through  some 
unaccountable  neglect,  left  unguarded.  The  main  body, 
under  LorSl  P^rcy,  with^  ten  field-pieoei^  followed  at 

^       moderate  distance,  and  the  way  b&sig  thus  su 
Opened,  the  whole  army  passed  the  hills  without  • 
and  descended  by  'llie  town  of  Bedford  into 
country,  which  lay  between  them  and  Putnam 
The  engagement  waai  begun  early  in  the  morning 
next  day,  by  the  Hessians,  at  Flatbush,  and  by  G 
Grant,  along  the  coast;  and  a  warm  cannonade,  m 
sharp  fire  of  small  arms,  was  eagerly  supported  cm  both 
sides  for  some  hours.     During  this  time,  the  king's  troops 
^ined  no   advantage,   but  were   on   the   point  of  being 
repulsed,  when  the  fleet  made  several  manoeuvres  on  their 
left,  and  attacked  a  battery  on  Red  Hook.     This  move- 
ment embarrassed  the  right  wing  of  the  colonists,  which 
was   engaged    with  Creneral  Grant,  and  called  off   their 
attention  totally  from  the  left  and  rear,  where  their  greatest 
danger  lay.     Those  who  were  engaged  with  the  Hessians 
were  the  first  that  perceived  their  danger;  they  accordingly 
retreated  in  large  bodies  and  in  good  order,  with  a  design 
to  recover  their  camp.    They  were,  however,  attacked  furi- 
ously by  the  king's  troops,  and  driven  back  into  the  woods, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  Hessians,    and   alternately 
intercepted  and  chased  by  the  dragoons  and  light^infantry. 
In  ^ese  critical  circumstances,  some  of  their  regiments, 
though  overpowered  by  numbers,  forced  their  way  to  the 
lines;  so&^kept  Ae  woods  and  escaped.     Great  numbers 
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vrexe  killed,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Americans  at  this 
point  was  decisive. 

The  i^ight  wing  of  the  provincials,  engaged  with  General 
Grant  on  the  coast,  were  so  late  in  knowing  what  was 
going  on  in  otiier  parts,  tljat  they  were  intercepted  in  their  ? 
retreat  hy  some  of  the  British  troops,  who,  in  the  morning, 
had  not  only  turned  the  heiglits  upon  their  left,  but  had 
traversed  the  whole  extent  of  comilrv  in  their  rear.  Such 
of  them  as  did  not  flee  to  the  woods,  wliich  were  the 
greatest  number,  were  ol)liged  to  throw  themselves  into  a 
marsh,  where  many  were  drowned,  or  siiifocated  in  the 
mild.  A  considerable  number,  however,  made  their  esca^ 
to  the  lines,  though  they  were  mucli  diminished  in  their 
flight  by  the  fire  of  the  pursuers.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  this  occasion  was  very  great.  Mearly  a  whole 
regiment  from  Maryland,  consisting  altogether  of  yofmg 
men  of  the  best  families,  were  totally  cut  off. 

In  this  situation  there  was  no  liope  left  but  in  a  retreat, 
and  even  this  was  exceedingly  dilficult,  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  an  active  enemy,  with  a  powerful  army,  flushed 
with  success,  almost  close  to  their  works.  This  desperate 
task  was,  however,  undertaken,  and  executed  with  great 
address  by  Washington.  On  the  night  of  the  29th,  the 
American  trooj)s  were  withdrawn  from  the  camp,  and,  with" 
their  bagsairc,  stores,  and  almost  all  their  artillery,  con- 
veyed to  the  water-side,  embarked,  and  ferried  over  to 
New  York,  with  such  silence  and  order,  that  the  British, 
though  within  six  hundred  yards,  knew  nothing  of  the 
movement.  ^J'lie  dawn  of  day  showed  them  the  hnes 
abandoned,  the  American  rearguard  in  their  boats  and  out 
of  danger.  Those  wlio  are  acquainted  witli  the  usual 
noise  and  confusion  attending  the  breaking  up  of  a  camp, 
and. the  marcli  of  so  many  thousand  men,  even  in  open 
day,  must  acknowledge  that  this  retreat  required  an  ex- 
traordinary address  to  conduct  it,  and  deserves  the  name 
of  a  master-i)iece  in  the  art  of  war. 

A  fleet,  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  nil|  *- 
includin//  transports,  covered  the  waters  of  tlie  bay,  iriiile 
the  shijis  of  war,  hovering  round  the  island,   threatened  - 
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AestructiDii  to  every  part,  and  \rere  continually 
Mrith  the  Aioerican  batteries.     Thus  an  almost 
cannonade  was  kept  up  for  many  days,  and  t] 
who  had  BO  lately,  escaped  from  imminent  dai 
little  time  for  repoee.     At  length,  the  British 
tied  their  plans  for  the  attack  of  the  city,  th.        nuiuu 
made  a  morement  in  the  North  river,  with  a  design  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  provincials   to  that  side  of  the 
island.     Other  parts  were  also  threatened,  to  increase  the 
uncertainty  of  the  real  point  of  attack.     Covered  by  five 
ships  of  war  upon  ihdr  tidrance  into  the  river,  they  pro- 
ceeded lo  Kip's  Bay,  about  three  miles  north  of  New  York, 
where,  being  less  expected  than  in  otlier  places,  the  pre- 
paration for  defence  was  not  so  great.     The  wprks  were, 
notwithstanding,   tolerably  strong  and  well-manned,  biU 
the  fire  from  the  ships  was  so  severe  and  wetl-directe 

■  that  the  fortifications  were  deserted,  and  the  army  la 
without-  opposition.  The  loss  of  New  York  was  th- 
mediate  consequence. 

The  provincials,  harassed  by  the  fire  of  the  men-of-war^ 
abandoned  the  city  on  the  ISth  of  September,  with  t|ieir 
other  posts  on  that  part  of  the  island,  and  retired  to  the 
North  End,  whflre  their  principal  strength  lay.  They 
were  obliged  to  Icavo  a  prcat  part  of  tlieir  artillery  and 
military  stores  behind.  They  had  some  men  killed  and  a 
few  taken  prisoners  in  the  retreat.  Tlie  king's  troops 
suffered  considerably,  btit  this  loss  was  concealed  as  much 
ps  possible.  Many  of  the  American  regimeiils  behaved 
badly  on  this  occasion.     Their  late  severe  losses  on   L.ong 

,  Island  appear  to  have  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  their 
conduct  at  this  time.  Part  of  the  British  army  took  pos- 
session of  New  York,  and  the  rest  encamped  near  the 
centre,  of  the  Island,  thus  occupying  it  from  shore  lo  shore. 
Washington  took  post  on  the  island  at  Kingsbritlgc,  wher 
he  had  a  communication  with  the  continent.     He  erecte. 

Hetrong  works  on  both  sides  of  the  passage.  The  nearest 
encampment  of  the  British  was  on  the  heights  of  Raarlc^, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  arid  a  half.  Between  ttie 
two  armies  were  tnB  strong  grounds  called  Morris'  Heights. 
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In  tilis  situation  skirmishes  frequently  happened,  and  it 
was  found  that,  by  degrees,  the  apprehensions  of  the  pio- 
Tineiats  began  to  wear  away. 

A  £i|r  days  after  the  capture  of  New  York,  a  fire  broke 
out,  byj^ich  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  city  was  rediiced 
to  asbes;  and  unless  the  exertions  of  the  troops  and  the 
sailors  of  the  fleet  had  preserved  the  remainder,  not  a 
fwuse  would  hare  been  left  standing.  Some  persons,  who 
■"Were  thought  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  cause  of  this 
calamity,  were  thrown  into  the  flames  by  the  soldiers,  and  j^ 
burnt  to  death,  though  it  could  never  be  ascertained  who  ^W 
were  the  real  authors  of  the  conflagration.  t^ 

General  Howe,  being  reinforced  by  a  division  or  two  of  ■* 
Germans',  marched  towards  the  American  army  encamped 
at  White  Plains.  On  the  28ih  of  October,  a  general  skir- 
mish commenced  between  the  atlvaiiccd  p.-irlics.  On  the 
29th,  the  general  moved  in  colrmtis  to  llic  support  of  his  * 
Tan,  and  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  General 
Washington  kept  him  at  bay  until  the  3Ist,  when  he  re- 
tired to  higher  ground,  and  left  a  strong  rearguard  to  cover 
While  Plains.  The  British  genera!  now  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  on  the  8th  of  November  drew  off  his  army 
towards  Kingsbridge.  On  the  l;ji.h,  lie  sent  a  summons  to 
Colonel  Magraw,  commanding  Fort  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  stormed  the  fort,  and  made  prisoners  of  ihe  whole 
garrison.  On  the  18th,  Lord  roniwallis  moved  to  the 
attack  of  Fort  Lee;  but  General  Greene  drew  off  the  gar- 
rison, abandoned  the  fort,  and  joined  Washington,  who,- 
on  the  22d,  crossed  North  river,  and  retired  to  Newark, 
where  he  found  himself  almost  abandoned  by  the  army,  and 
left  to  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  pursuing  enemy,  with  only 
about  thfee  thousaod  five  hundred  men  to  accompany  him 

n  his  flight  On  the  2?th,  Wasliinglon  retired  to  Bnms- 
2k,  and  Lord  Corowallis  entered  Newark  with  his 
torjous  army.    "iTie  British  pursued  to  Brunswick,  and  — 

iVashington  retired  to  Princetan,  December  1st.  Corn-  ^ 
vallia halted  a  week  at  Brunswick,  agreeable  to  orders;  »," 
uidj'in  the  mean  Ikne,  Washington  saw  himself  1^ 

by  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  of  mil.  ^ 

tenrm  of  nmvice  then  expired. 
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On  the  7th,  Comwallis  advanced  upon  Princeton,  au^^H 
Washington  retired  to  Trenton.      The    next  day  Cond^^l 
wallis  entered  Trenton,  just  at  the  critical  moment  lb^^^| 
Washington,  with  his  remnant  of  an  army,  bad '(St-osMt^^l 
the  Delaware,  and  secured  the  boals  to  prevent  his  passing.          r 
General  Howe  had  joined  Lord  Comwallis  at  Newark,  and 
now  made  a  stand  at  Princeton,  and  issued  the  proclama-      ^ 
tion  of  the  king's  commissioners,  protferlng  pfirdon  an^^M 
peace  to  all  such  as  should  submit  in  sixty  days.                 <^^| 

Such  were  the  distresses  of  the  army  and  the  counlryi^^H 
\    when  they  saw  their  liberties  about  to  expire  nnder  the  '^^ 
pressure  of  an  overwhelming  foe,  that  men  of  the  first 
distinction,  in  great  numbers,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
embraced  the  overture,  and  made  their  submission.                ^^- 

To  add  to  the  distresses  of  this  most  trying  scene,  Gea-^^^l 
eral  Lee,  who  had  harassed  the  rear  of  the  British  army^^^^ 
with  about  three  thousand  men,  was  surprised  in  his  quar^^^^ 
ters,  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  taken  by  the  cnemy^^^H 
The  Jerseys  were  thus  completely  overnm  by  ''le  victor^^^H 
ous  armies  of  tlie  British,  and  nothing  but  disaster  waite^^^| 
upon  the  Americans.                                                       ^     ^^H 

■ 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

American  Revolvtioh. — Projtct  for  tke  tneanan  of  Canada  Uf  tlit 
Americaiu — Eriraordinary  march  of  Arnold  through  the  uoodt  of 
Maine — Expatition  of  Montgomery  against  Canada — O^ptfirs  ^ 
MonlTtal — Siege  onrf  altaei  of  Qaebee — Death  of  Montgomery — Ptr- 
tmeranee  of  Arnold — Eoaeuatio*  of  Canada  bif  the  AmeHea»» — Dtt- 
perale  condition  of  ike  American  camp — Fortitude  and  rtiobdton  ^ 
Washington — Capture  of  the  Heisiaru  at  Trenton — Affair  of  Prme^ 
tan~Suaxufui  mooemeniM  of  Washington— TTie  BritiA  ospdled/nm 

While  the  important  e7enis  related  in  the  preceding 
chapters  were  taking  place,  occurrences  of  almost  equal 
magnitude  and  importance  were  in  progress  in  another 
par^^of  the  continent.  At  an  early  period  of  the  struggle, 
cc^Pess  determined  to  strike  a  blow  where  the  enemy 
least  expected  it.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  invade 
Canada.  This  design  was  approved  by  Washington,  and 
he  projected  a  plao'for  this  purpose  as  novel  as  it  was 
bold.  He  conjectured  that  there  must  exist  a  route,  through 
the  district  of  Maine  and  Lower  Canada,  loQuebec,  throu^ 
the  wilderness  and  across  the  mountains,  which,  though 
unknown  to  the-rest  of  the  world,  and  frequented  only  by 
the  mountaiDeers  during  summer,  might  serve  to  conduct 
m  army  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlatitic  to  those  of  the  St. 
I^wfence.  The  greater  part  of  this  region  was  nothing 
hut  an  immense  forest^wjthou  t  a  human  inhabitant;  yet 
"he  difficulty  of  obtaining  proiisions  for  an  arrny  in  these 
lesert  solitudes  was  entirely  overlooked  in  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  surprising  Quebec.  A  force  of  eleven  hundred 
men  was  imoiediately  organized  at  Cambridge,  and  placed 
under  the  conunand  of  Colonel  Amoid,  an  offic^' 
brarery,  even  to  rashness,  and  of  a  firmness 
shi^en.    Colonel  Burr,  afterwards  vice-preside 
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United  States,  joined  the  expedition.     On  their  ar 
Canada  they  were  to  unite  themaelres  with  the  fore 
General  Mcmtgomery,  who-  was  to  invade  the  coi 
the  way  of  the  lake*. 


CabrndAnuU. 


Ilie  expedition  embarked  at  Newburyport,  in  transports, 
for  the  Kennebec,  on  the  ]3lh  of  Seplcmber,  1775.  So 
rapid  were  the  preparations  for  this  enterprise,  that,  fourteen 
days  from  the  time  (he  scheme  was  determined  on,  the 
troops  embarked  at  Gardiner,  on  the  Kennebec,  in  two 
hundred  batteaux,  which  had  been  built,  equipped  and 
provisioned  in  the  interval.  Arnold  divided  his  men  into 
three  bodies.  The  first,  composed  of  rillemen,  under  Cap- 
tain Morgan,  formed  the  vanguard,  to  explore  the  country, 
sound  the  fords,  prepare  the  ways,  and  look  out  for  port- 
ages aroundtlie  falls  and  rapids.  Wherever  the  stream 
ceased  to  be  navigable,  it  became  necessary  for  the  soldiers 
to  carry  upon  their  backs  all  the  lading  of  the  boats,  and 
finally  to  drag  the  boats  themselves  by  land.  The  second 
detachment  kept  a  day's  march  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  and 
the  third  followed  at  the  same  interval.  The  perils  and 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking  soon  became  apparent.  The 
current  was  rapid ;  the  bed  of  the  river  was  rocky ;  the  falls 
and  rapids  obstructed  their  progress, almost  at  every  step;  . 
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the  water  entered  the  boats  and  damaged  thek  proTirioiM 
and  ammunition.  The  land  journey  presented  difficuitieff 
no  less  formidable.  Their  route  lay  through  thick  forests 
and  Over  rugged  mountains.  The  men  were  compeUed^^ 
wade  through  marshes  and  quagmires,  and  to  climb  steep 
precipices,  encumbered  with  Iheir  arms  and  baggage. 
Their  provisions  began  tb  fail  them  before  they  reached 
the  head  streams  of  the  Kennebec. 

By  the  16th  of  October,4hey  had  advanced  no  farther 
than  Dead  river,  where,  finding  no  prospect  of  a  supply 
of  provisions,  Arnold  directed  Colonel  Enos,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  divisions,  ta  send  back  all  the  sick  and 
those  who  could  not  be  furnished  with  food.  Enos,  taking 
advantage  of  tliis  occasion,  deserted  with  his  whole  divi- 
sion, and  returned  to  the  camp  before  Boston.  The  army 
were  inflamed  with  indignation  at  the  sight  of  the  (Insert- 
ers, whose  abandonment  of  their  comrades  might  occasion 
the  miscarriage  of  the  whole  enterprise.  Enos  was  brought 
to  trial  before  a  court  martial;  yet  he  was  acquitted  on  the 
ple^pf  extreme  necessity,  and  the  acknowledged  inability 
of  nft  men  to  procure  sustenance  in  those  wild  and  desert 
regions.  Courage  and  perseverance  were  expected  from 
the  soldiers,  but  not  impossibilities. 

Arnold  pursued  his  march  with  the  two  other  divisiam 
For  thirty-two  days  he  traversed  these  fearful  solitodeSi 
without  seeing  one  human  habitation  or  one  human  fooe. 
Marshes,  mountains,  woods  and  precipices  were  encoun- 
tered at  every  step,  and  seemed  to  cut  off  all  prospect  of 
success,  or  rather  all  hope  of  safety.  Fcunine  now  stared 
them  in  the  face ;  they  ate  their  dogs,  their  moosehide 
moccasins,  the  leather  of  their  cartouch-boxes,  and  their 
shoes.  The  rains  fell  in  torrents  sometimes  for  three  days 
ther.     One  night,  after  they  had  halted  at  a  late  hour, 

wu.  were  endeavoring  to  take  a  little  repose,  they  wew 
suddenly  roused  by  a  freshet^  which  came  rushing  upen 
them  in  a  torrent,  and  hardly  allowed  them  time  to 
before  the  ground  on  which  they  had  lain  down 
flowed.  In  a  few  days  the  rain  was  changec 
which  fell  two  niches  ^6ep,  and  added  the  su 
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cold  to  those  of  hunger  and  fatigue.  Ice  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  in  wliich  the  men  were  obliged  to 
wade  and  drag  the  boats.  The  passage  of  Dead  river 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  tlieir  whole  progress.  Sev- 
enteen falls  obstructed  tlieir  course  up  Ihis  stream;  and 
near  the  source  they  were  forced  to  make  their  way 
through  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  filled  up  with  logs  and 
other  impedunents.  Yet,  menaced  with  starvation  and 
harassed  by  incredible  fatigues,  they  resolutely  kept  onward. 
The  courage,  fortitude,  and  perseverance  exhibited  in  this 
extraordinary  march,  are  unsurpassed  in  tiie  history  of 
militaty  witerphse.  ■ 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  October,  they  found  tbemselTes 
oa  the  Bummit  of  the  highlands  which  separate  the  sources 
of  the  Kennebec  from  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  St. 
LavMoce.  Bvery  species  of  food,  even  shoes  and  leather 
breeches,  had  now  disappeared.  No  house  nor  human 
b^t^  was  yet  in  sight  Despair  seemed  to  take  posseasimt 
of  almost  .every  heart ;  but  Arnold,  with  a  small  party, 
made  a  forced  march  ahead,  and,  to  their  inexpressibleigy, 
OD  the  30th  of  October,  reached  the  habitations  of  aRoe 
French  Canadians,  on  the  river  Chaudiere.  He  was  welT/'. 
received  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  aflcr  recruiting  his  fam- 
ishing party,  returned  with  a  supply  of  provisions  for  his  , 
main  body.  Thus  rescued  from  slarvalion,  a  general  joy 
reanimated  the  troops,  and  they  pnshed  forward  with 
alacrity.  On  the  9th  of  November,  tliey  arrived  at  Point 
Levy,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec,  having  ac- 
complished a  march  of  several  hundred  miles  through  one 
of  the  most  formidable  wilda  ever  traversed  by  an  invading 
army. 

In  the  mean  time,  another  body  of  New  York  and  New 
England  troops,  to  the  amount  of  two  ihoiisand  men,  under 
Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  had  been  embodied 
for  this  campaign  in  another  quarter.  Batteaux  and  flat 
boats  were  built  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  to  con- 
T^Khem  through  lake  Champlain  to  the  river  Sorel,  by 
whlHh  they  were  to  enter  Canada.  Schuyler  proceeded  to 
^btw,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  which  he 
35 
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had  been  negotiating  finr  some  time ;  but  being  from  illneM 
unable  to  return,  theVhole  conduct  of  the  enterprise  fisU 
upon  Montgomery.  His  first  measure  was  to  detach  the 
Indians  from  the  British  service ;  and,  being  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  and  artillery,  he  prepared 
to  lay  siege  to  the  fort  of  St.  John.  This  fort  was  g&iTl> 
soned  by  nearly  all  the  regular  troops  then  in  Canada,  aiid 
was  well  provided  with  stores,  ammunition  and  artillery. 
The  parties  of-  the  provincials  were  spread  over  the  adjtp 
cent  country,  and  were  everywhere  well  received  by  the 
Canadians.  While  matters  were  in  this  situation,  Ethan 
Allen,  who  seems  to  have^cted  rather  as  a  volunteer  than 
as  a  person  obedient  to  any  regular  command,  undertook 
to  surprise  Montreal.  He  set  out  upon  this  hazardous 
enterprise,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  provincials  and 
Canadians,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  His  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  The  Canadian 
militia,  supported  by  a  few  regular  troops,  met  the  adveii- 
turer  at  some  distance  from  Montreal,  defeated  his  troops^ 
and  took  him  prisoner,  with  forty  others ;  the  rest  of  the 
paify  escaped  into  the  woods.  Allen  and  his  fellow-pris- 
iiers  were,  by  the  order  of  Sr  Guy  Carleton,  governor  of 
'anada,  loaded  with  chains,  and  in  that  condition  sent  to 
igland.  ' 

Meantime,  Montgonjiery  pressed  the  siege  of  St  John's, 
'  but  Carleton  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  raise 
forces  for  its  relief.     Colonel  M'Clean,  with  some  Scot<^ 
and  Canadians,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  were  posied* 
near  the  junctioti  of  the  Sorel  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Carleton  used  his  utmost  diligence  to  effect  a  junction  with 
M'Clean,  and  then  to  march  to  the  relief  of  St.  John's ;  but 
his  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  activity  of  the  provincials. 
M<:    lie  was  attacked  at  Longueil,  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
'  river  from  the  island  of  Montreal,  by  a  party  of  Ameri« 
cans,  who  easily  repulsed  the  Canadians,  and  frustrated 
his  whole  plan.     St.  John's  surrendered,  and  Montgonnp^ 
immediately  approached  Montreal.    A  .capitulation  "fSm 
proposed  by  the  principal  French  and  English  inhalntentSi 
including  a  sort  of  general  treaty,  which  Montgpnnry 
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refused,  as  they  were  in  no  state  of  defence  to  entitle  them 
to  a  capitulation,  and  were  on  tlieir  side  unable  to  -fulfil 
the  conditions.  The  Americana  took  possession  of  Mont- 
real upon  the  13th  of  November,  1775. 

It  was  now  the  season  of  the  year  when  troops  usually 
go  into  winter  quarters;  and,  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
Canada,  this  step  appeared  more  especially  necessary.  It 
seems  a  task  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  man,  for 
troops  to  march  in  that  season  through  a  wild  and  unculti- 
vated country,  covered  with  forests,  thickets  and  deep 
snows.  Yet  the  Americans,  encouraged  by  their  good 
fortune,  pushed  on  to  attempts  altogether  beyond  their 
strength.  Their  success  upon  the  lakes  seduced  them  into 
the  bopes  of  capturing  the  city  of  Quebec ;  and  tliey  seem 
to  have  forgotten  or  despised  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of 
an  inclement  season,  in  the  prospect  of  finishing  with  glory 
so  important  an  enterprise.  The  provincials  had  now  the 
whole  command  of  the  lakes.  General  Prcscott  liad  been 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  capitulation,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  naval  force,  consisting  of  eleven  armed  vessels,  waa 
surrendered  into  their  hands. 

When  Arnold  reached  Point  Levy,  oppo.sile  Quebec,  the 
inhabitants  were  in  a  wavering  situation ;  the  English  sub- 
jects were  disaffected,  and  the  French  were  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  city.  There  were  no  troops  in  the 
place  till  M'Clean's  newly-raised  regiment  of  emigrants 
arrived  from  the  Sorel.  The  river  alone  saved  Quebec 
from  an  immediate  capture,  as  the  inhabitants  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  secure  all  the  boats  in  the  stream.  But 
after  some  days'  delay  the  Americans  procured  a  number 
of  canoes  and  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  cover"  <rf  a 
dark  night,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  ships  of 
war  in  the  river.  The  inhabitants  now  began  to  think  of 
securing  their  property.  The  disaffected,  both  ftiglish  and 
Canadians,  finding  the  danger  pressing,  united  for  their 
common  defence.  Had  the  city  been  taken  by  surprise,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  malecontents  would  have  joined 
the  conquerors ;  but  as  it  was  now  doubtful  whether  the 
attack  would  succeed,  they  considered  it  the  wisest  course 
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In  tliis  situation  skirmiBhegi  frequently  happened,  and  it 
Wtis  found  that,  hy  degrees,  the  apprehensions  of  the  pio- 
TinciaU  began  to  wear  away. 

A  £iic  days  after  the  capture  of  New  York,  a  fire  broke 
out,  byjftiich  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  city  was  reduced 
to  ashes ;  and  unless  the  exertions  of  the  troops  and  the 
sailors  of  the  deet  had  preserved  the  remainder,  not  a 
iMuse  would  hare  been  left  standing.  Some  persons,  who 
Trere  thought  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  cause  of  this 
calamity,  were  thrown  into  the  flames  by  the  soldiers,  and  ^a 
burnt  to  death,  though  it  could  never  be  ascertained  who  fff 
were  the  real  authors  of  the  conflagration.  * 


^ 


General  Howe,  being  reinforced  by  a  division  or  "two  of 
Germans',  marched  towards  the  American  army  encamped 
at  White  Plains.  On  the  28th  of  October,  a  general  skir- 
mish commenced  between  the  advanced  parties.  On  the 
29th,  the  general  moved  in  columns  to  the  support  df  his 
van,  and  lo  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  General 
Washington  kept  him  at  bay  until  the  31  si,  when  he  re- 
tired to  higher  ground,  and  left  a  strong  rearguard  to  cover 
Whi|e  Plains.  Tlie  British  general  now  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  on  the  8lb  of  Novemhor  drew  off  his  army 
towards  Kingsbridge.  On  the  tSth,  he  sent  a  summons  to 
Colonel  Magraw,  commanding  Fort  Wasliington,  and  the 
next  day  stormed  the  fort,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  whole 
garrison.  On  the  ISth,  Lord  Cornwallis  moved  to  the 
attack  of  Fort  Lee;  but  Gcueral  Greene  drew  off  the  gar- 
rison, abandoned  the  fort,  and  joined  Washington,  who,* 
on  the  22d,  crossed  Norlh  river,  and  retired  to  Newark, 
where  he  found  himself  almost  abandoned  by  the  army,  and 
left  to  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  pursuing  enemy,  with  only 
about  thtee  thousand  five  liundred  men  to  accompany  him 

n  his  flight.     On  the  28ih,  Washington  retired  to  Bnuis-    . 
?k,   and  Lord  Cornwallis   entered    Newark   with   his        J 
torious  army.     The  British  pursued  to  Brunswick,  and  ^ 

Washington  retired  to  Princcion,  December  1st.  Corn- ^F 
wallis  halted  a  week  at  Brunswick,  agreeable  to  orders;  ,'^* 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  Washington  saw  himself  ^ 

by  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  of  mil,  "  ^ 

Iprm.^  of  Bpivice  then  expired.  ■ 
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preparations  and  the  violence  of  his  attack  might  havo 
produced  upon  the  inhabitants,  who,  being  hastily  ei^bod- 
icd,  might  be  struck  with  panic  ;  or  he  might  have  hoped, 
in  case  his  first  attack  should  niiscaTry,  to  weary  out  the 
garrison  with  continual  alarms.  He  accordingly  com^ 
menced  a  bombardment  with  five  small  mortars,  which 
continued  for  some  days;  but  his  metal  was  too  light  to 
produce  any  considerable  .effect  against  the  formidable 
walls  of  Quebec.  Meanwhile,  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the 
ground,  and  such  was  the  severity  of  the  weather,  that 
human  strength  seemed  incapable  of  withstanding  it  in  the 
open  field.  The  New  York  troops  felt  these  sufferings 
most  keenly,  and  did  not  show  so  much  steadiness  and 
resolution  as  the  hardy  New  Englandcrs,  who  had  trav- 
ersed the  wilderness  with  Arnold,  These  men  exhibited 
amazing  constancy  and  intrepidity. 

Montgomery  found  at  last  that  some  decisive  blow  must 
immediately  be  struck,  and  resolved  to  storm  the  place. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  under  cover  of  a  violent  storm 
of  snow,  he  disposed  his  little  army  iulo  four  divisions,  o£ 
which  two  made  false  attacks  against  the  upper  town, 
whilst  Montgomery  and  Arnold  conducted  the  real  assault 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  place.  By  this  means  the 
alarm  was  excited  in  both  towns,  and  might  have  discon- 
certed the  most  experienced  (roops.  From  the  side  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  round  to  the  Basin,  every  part 
seemed  equally  threatened,  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of 
the  New  York  'troops,  advanced  against  the  lower  town, 
under  Gape  Diamond;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  difii- 
culties  which  had  retarded  his  approach,  the  signal  for 
engaging  had  been  given,  and  the  garrison  alarmed  before 
he  could  reach  the  spot.  He,  notwithstanding,  pressed  on 
in  a  narrow  file,  in  a  straitened  path,  having  a  precipice 
down  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and  a  high  r«ck  hanging 
oyer  him  on  the  other.  Having  seized  and  passed  the  first 
barrier,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  bravest  men,  he 
marched  boldly  to  attack  the  second.  This  was  much 
stronger  than  the  first,  and  was  defended  by  a  battery  of 
cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot.  '  The  troops,  however, 
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Whilb  the  importaQt  events  related  in  the  preceding 
chapters  were  taking  place,  occurrences  of  almost  equal 
magnitude  and  importance  were  in  progress  in  another 
psrtof  the  continent.  At  an  early  period  of  the  struggle, 
coD^B^  determined  to  strike  a  blow  niiere  the  enemy 
least  expected  it.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  invade 
Canada.  This  design  was  approved  by  Washington,  and 
he  projected  a  plan  for  this  purpose  as  novel  as  it  was 
bold.  He  conjectured  that  there  must  exist  a  route,  through 
the  district  of  Maine  and  Lower  Canada,  to  Quebec,  through 
the  wilderness  and  across  the  mountains,  which,  though 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  frequented  only  by 
the  mountaineers  during  summer,  might  serve  to  conduct 
^  anny  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  SL 
ioMience.  The  greater  part  of  this  region  was  nothing 
batanimmense  forcst^withoul  a  human  inhabitant;  yet 
Jie  difficully  of  obtaining  provisions  for  an  army  in  these 
lesert  solitudes  was  entirely  overlooked  in  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  surprising  Quebec.  A  force  of  eleven  hundred  i 
men  was  immediately  organized  at  Cambridge,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Arnold,  an  office 
bravery,  even  to  rashness,  and  of  a  firmness  ' 

ih^en.    Colonel  Burr,  afterwards  vice-preside 
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Had  all  the  provincial  troops  on  this  occasion  been  equal 
to  those  of  New  England,  noi  withstanding  the  misfortunes 
they  sustained  by  the  loss  of  their  general  olficers,  they 
would  doiibtless  have  taken  the  city. 

On  the  retreat  of  Montgomery's  division,  the  garrison  had 
time  to  turn  their  whole  atiention  to  Arnold,  The  situa- 
tion of  the  assailants  was  now  such  that,  in  attempting  a 
retreat,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  a  considerable  distance 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  walls,  exposed  to  the  whole  fire 
of  the  garrison.  A  strong  detachment,  with  several  field- 
pieces,  issued  through  a  gate  which  commanded  that  pas- 
sage, and  attacked  them  furiously  in  the  rear,  while  they 
were  already  engaged  with  the  troops  which  poured  upon 
tliem  in  every  other  quarter.  In  these  desperate  circum- 
stances, without  a  possibility  of  escape,  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  under  every  disadvantage  of  ground  as  well  as 
numbers,  they  obstinately  defended  themselves  for  three 
hours,  and  at  last  surrendered. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  Quebec,  the  besiegers 
immediately  quitted  their  camp,  and  retired  three  miles 
from  the  city,  where  they  strengthened  their  quarters  as 
well  as  they  were  able,  Ijcing  apprehensive  of  an  assault 
from  the  garrison;  but  the  one  army  was  as  unfit  for  pur- 
suing, as  the  other  was  to  sustain  a  severe  attack.  The 
governor  wisely  contented  himself  with  the  unexpected 
advantage  he  had  obtained,  without  hazarding  the  fate  of 
the  province  by  a  rash  enterprise.  Quebec  was  out  of 
danger,  and  the  supplies  that  were  expected  would  not 
fail  to  relieve  the  whole  province.  Arnold,  who  was  now 
commander-in-chief,  saw  the  perils  of  Ins  situation.  The 
weather  continued  uncommonly  severe,  and  the  hope  of 
assistance  was  distant.  Notwithstanding,  the  provincials 
bore  all  with  patience  and  resolution. 

Arnold,  who  had  hitherto  displayed  uncommon  abiUtiea 
in  his  march  into  Canada,  discovered  on  this  occasion  the 
vigor  of  a  determined  mind,  and  a  genius  full  of  lesources. 
Wounded  and  def^iteA,^  put  his  tro^s  in  such  a  condi* 
tion  as  to  keep  them  still  formidable ;  a^,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing as  one  who  had  met  with  a  repulKc,  he  continued 
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to  threaten  the  city,  by  turning  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
and  eftectually  obstructed  the  arrival  of  supplies  of  provi- 
sions and  necessaries  for  the  town.  He  despatched  an 
express  to  General  Wooster,  who  was  at  Montreal,  to  bring 
succors  and  take  upon  him  the  command ;  but  this  could 
not  immediately  be  done.  It  appears,  from  the  whole  of 
his  operations,  that  Carleton  considered  it  a  dangerous 
expedient  to  attack  Arnold  in  the  field,  though  he  had 
nearly  double  the  number  of  his  troops ;  and  that,  had  it 
been  in  the  power  of  General  Wooster  to  send  a  suitable 
reinforcement,  the  fate  of  Cluel)ec  would  still  have  been 
doubtful.  Had  not  Arnold  been  wounded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  death  of  Montgomery,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Quebec  would  have  been  taken  that  evening. 

The  American  forces,  after  having  blockaded  Quebec 
for  five  liiontlis,  found  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  city. 
The  British  received  reinforcements  in  the  spring,  which 
augmented  the  number  of  their  troops  to  thirteen  thousand 
men.  The  small-pox,  together  with  the  hardships  of  the 
season,  had  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  Americans  so  low 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  from  Canada. 
They  accordingly  retreated  from  the  province  by  the  way 
of  lake  Cliainplain,  and  by  the  end  of  June,  1776,  Canada 
was  coniplctoly  evacuated  by  the  American  armies.  Thus 
nothing  but  defeats  and  calamities  crowned  the  efforts  of 
the  Americans. 

The  British,  having  thus  expelled  the  continental  forces 
from  the  Jersrys  and  Canada,  flattered  themselves  that  the 
contest  was  now  at  an  end.  They  had  the  most  plausible 
reasons  for  such  a  belief  Their  enemies  were  routed,  dis- 
persed, and  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  last 
feeble  remnant  of  an  American  army  had  retreated  across 
the  Delaware,  amid  the  storms  of  winter,  tracking  the 
frozen  soil  with  the  blood  from  their  naked  feet.  All  hope 
for  the  cause  of  the  revolution  seemed  utterly  extravagant 
and  chimerical.  But  nothing  could  subdue  the  soul  or 
shake  the  firmness  of  Washington.  The  destinies  of  his 
country  had  l>een  committed  to  his  hands,  and  he  resolved 
to  fight  as  long  as  an  arm  was  left  him  to  lift  the  sword. 
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"Soon«r  than  submit,"  ezcUimed  he,  '■we  will  be  diivem 
into  the  wildemeas, — bctobs  the  Hiasissippi, — «ciOM  te 
vhole  continent  of  America,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  I" 
With  this  brave  leaoluticm,  he  still  made  a  stand  on  the 
irestem  bank  of  the  Delaware.  The  British  did  not  por- 
sue  him  beyond  that  river,  and  the  American  troops  gained 
a  breatliing  tiuiG. 

The  overweening  confidence  of  the  enemy  soon  threw 
them  off  their  guard,  and  they  took  no  great  precautions 
against  a  foe  whom  they  imagined  they  had  disabled  . 
forever.  Washington,  ever  active  and  vigilant,  discovered 
that  General  Howe  had  faUen  into  such  security  that  he 
had  extended  the  wings  of  his  army  from  Trenlon  down 
the  river  to  Burlington,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  his 
troops  more  comfortably,  thus  offering  a  numter  of  sepa- 
rate points  of  attack  to  the  Americans.  Knowing  the 
weakness  of  Washington's  forces,  they  kept  a  negligent 
guard,  which  did  not  fail  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Washington,  who  instantly  planned  a  scheme  to  fall  upon 
them  by  surprise.  A  body  of  fifteen  hundred  British  gren- 
adiers and  Hessians  was  stationed  at  Trenton,  on  the  Del- 
aware, under  the  command  of  Cotone'l  Ralle.  The  night 
of  Christmas  was  appointed  by  Washington  for  an  attack 
upon  this  post  Boats  were  prepared  at  a  convenient  spot, 
and  the  troops,  in  three  columns,  marched  in  order  and 
silence  toward  the  Delaware.  The  officers  exhorted  the 
soldiers  to  be  firm  and  valiant,  and  to  wash  out  the  stain 
of  the  defeats  of  Long  Island,  New  York  and  the  Jerseys. 
They  represented  to  them  that  this  night  was  to  decide  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  the  fate  of  the  country.  The  troops 
were  animated  with  extreme  ardor,  and  demanded  to  be 
led  onward. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Washington  hoped  that  the  passage  of  the 
troops  with  their  artillery  might  be  effected  before  mid- 
night,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reach  Trenton  by  ^yhreak. 
But  the  cold  was  so  intense,  and  the  river  so  much  ob- 
structed by  floating  ice,  that  it  was  four  in  the  morning 
before  the  artillery  could  be  landed.     Ail  the  troops  leaving 
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While  the  important  events  related  in  the  preceding 
chapters  were  taking  place,  occurrences  of  almost  equal 
magnitude  and  importance  were  in  progress  in  another 
part  of  the  continent  At  an  early  period  of  the  strug^ei 
coi^ess  determined  to  strike  a  blow  where  the  enemy 
least  expected  it  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  inyade 
Canada.  This  design  was  approved  by  Washington,  and 
he  projected  a  plan  for  this  purpose  as  novel  as  it  was 
bold.  He  conjectured  that  there  must  exist  a  route,  throai^ 
the  district  of  Maine  and  Lower  Canada,  to  Quebep,  thiongjh 
the  wilderness  and  across  the  mountains,  which,  though 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  frequented  cmly  by 
the  mountaineers  during  summer,  might  serve  to  ccMuluct 
an  army  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  greater  part  of  this  region  was  H^ing 
but  an  immense  fores t^without  a  human  inhabifihf ;  yet 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  for  an  army  in  these 
desert  solitudes  was  entirely  overlooked  in  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  surprising  Quebec.  A  force  of  eleven  hundred 
men  was  immediately  organized  at  Cambridge,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Arnold,  an  officer  of  great 
bratrery,  even  to  rashness,  and  of  a  firmness  not  to  be 
shaken.    Colonel  Burr,  afterwards  vice-president  oC  tb^ 

i  • 
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disorder,  and  both  fell  back  lumuUuonsly  upon  Tr> 
He  then  drew  out  liis  whole  body  of  Hessians,  and  adv 
lo  meet  the  Americans  in  the  open  field.    At  the  first  ou.- 
Ralle  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Americans  charg 
his  line  with  great  fury,  the  Hessians  took  to  flight,  lea 
ing  behind  them  six  pieces  of  artiiiery.     They  attempted 
to  escape  by  the  Princeton  road,  but  Washington  ordered 
a  strong  force  to  cut  off  their  retreat.     The  Hessians,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  were  compelled  lo  lay  down  their 
arms  and  surrender  at  discretion.     Some  few,  chiefly  cav- 
alry and  light  infantry,  in  all  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
men,  effected  their  escape  on  the  lower  road  to  Bordenlown, 
Another  detachment  of  Hessiaus,  who  were  out  upon  a 
foraging  excursion  at  some  distance  from  the  camp,  learning 
the  disaster  of  their  countrymen,  retreated  precipitately  to 
Princeton. 

By  this  brilliant  and  successful  stroke,  Washington  cap- 
tured above  a  thousand  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  men  killed,  and  two  or  three  others  who  perislied  by 
cold.  The  Hessians  had  thirty  or  forty  killed.  Washing- 
ton immediately  re-crossed  the  Delaware  with  his  prison- 
ers aiidMhe  captured  artillery.  Strong  bodie.s  of  the  enemy 
were  (piartered  in  the  neighhorliood,  and  his  own  force 
wra^  unable  to  cope  wiih  the  numbers  they  might  assem- 
ble in  a  few  hours.  The  news  of  the  success  at  Trenton 
was_  quickly  propagated  through  the  country,  and  had  a 
pMJJP^I  and  instantaneous  efl'ect  in  reviving  the  spirits, 
e^nt^ge  and  hopes  of  the  people,  which  had  before  sunk  to 
the  lowest  point  of  depression.  Washington  caused  the 
prisoners  to  be  marched,  with  a  sort  of  triumphal  pomp, 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  followed  by  their  arms 
and  banners.  The  Hessians,  being  a  people  with  whom 
the  Americana  were  unacquainted,  had  been  objects  of 
great  terror  throughout  the  land,  and  the  most  extravagant 
and  terrific  stories  were  circulated  of  their  courage  and 
ferocity.  The  spectacle  of  a  thousand  of  these  formidable 
warriors  led  captive  by  the  American  militia,  at  once  dis- 
pelled the  illusion,  and  inspired  the  colonists  with  a  new 
and  exciting  confidence. 
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grave.  The  Coiinl  Pulaski,  a  Polish  gentleman,  alao  diB- 
lingHished  hmisell'  iii  ihc  American  army,  and  was  hooorad 
vilb  ihe  commission  of  major-general. 


^_  loc 

FT: 


in  FayHle. 


Host  of  the-BrjUsh  army,  was  cantpned  in  Germanlown 
'  ipgton,  imvlh g^jeceilwd  rcinforcementsj^tlacked  this 
".i  tbetWi  ofOfctobfr.  He  drevc  tjip  British  into  Ihe 
__  Ij-*trt  Ihe  latief,  \oo\f  posSPsSltfti  ti£  a  strong  sione 
ictuse,  ftora  wliich-  ijieycquld  not,  b&  dislodged.  The 
lorning  rfas  fopg^,  and  this  embarrassed  ihe  movements 
if  the  Americans,  rvcarly  one  half  their  troops  were 
ibliged  to  remain  inactive.  After  a  severe  conflict,  the  , 
assailants  foiind  it  necessary  to  retire.  The  relreal  waa 
performpd  ill  liasle,  and  Lord  CornwalliB,  with  the  British*] 
light  tiorse,  pursued  the  Americans  for  some  miles,     Th^ 

of  the  Bi'iiish  was  about  five  hundred;  that  of  1 
Americans,  one  iliousand.    Soon  after  llie  battle,  Jhe  BritisI 
ijreated  from  flermantown. 

The  approach  In  Philadelphia  from  the  sea  was  slronglyi 
guarded  by  forls  on  the  Delaware,  but  the  British  wei 
aware  that  withont  ihc  command  of  the  river 
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-ware  was  a  most  hazardous  movement,  In  the  face  of  ths  - 
British  army  and  with  the  river  more  than  ever  obBtiuAltd 
by  drift-ice.  The  imminent  danger  of  the  American  anny 
aioused  tlie  genius  of  Washington,  and  led  him  to  a  reso- 
lution which  crowned  the  campaign  with  the  most  impor> 
taut  success  for  the  American  arms.  He  resolved  to 
abandon,  at  once,  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  cany, 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  New  Jersey. 

A  council  of  war  approved  the  plan,  and  dispositions 
were  instantly  made  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  bag- 
gage was  sent  down  the  river  lo  Unrlington;  the  weather, 
which  had  been  for  two  days  moist,  warm  and  i^oggyi 
suddenly  changed  by  a  cold  northwest  wind,  the  ground 
froze  hard  and  rendered  the  roads  passable.  At  one  o'clock 
ill  the  morning  of  the  Kith,  the  enemy's  camp  appeariag 
perfectly  quiet,  the  Americans  kindled  a  long  line  of  finS 
in  front  of  their  camp,  to  deceive  the  enemy  into  tlie  belief 
that  they  were  suffering  from  the  sudden  cliauge  of  weath- 
er. Then,  leaving  guards  at  the  bridge  and  fonis,  Aw 
-  marched  off  with  great  promptitude  and  silence.  Takii 
a  tstrcuitoiis  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  British  ppst  . 
Maidenhead,  they  directed  tiicir  course  upon  I'rincelon, 
and,  at  break  of  day,  fell  suddenly  upon  llie  place.  The 
British  defended  themselves  so  vigorously  that  the  Ameri- 
can mihtia  were  repulsed,  and  CJeneral  Mercer,  in  attempt- 
ing to  rally  them,  was  mortally  wounded.  Washington, 
seeing  his  vanguard  put  to  the  ront,  and  perfectly  aware 
that  the  loss  of  the  day  would  involve  the  rnin  of  his  army, 
immediately  advanced  with  a  body  of  his  best  troops,  and 
restored  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  British  were  every- 
where driven  off  the  field.  They  lost  one  hundred  men 
killed,  and  three  hundred  taken  prisoners.  After  the  bat- 
tle, the  Americans  took  possession  of  Princeton. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  astonishment  of  Cornwallis, 
vben,  at  broad  day  the  next  morning,  the  American  camp 
was  discovered  empty,  llie  cannonade  at  Princeton  had 
been  heard  at  his  quarters,  but  the  British,  not  dreaming 
of  an  enemy  in  that  direction,  imagined  it  to  be  thunder, 
although  it  was  then  dm  depth  of  winter.     Finding  him- 
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self  out-generalled  by  this  bold  and  masterly  manosmm^ 
and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  magazines  at  Brunswicky 
he  immediately  decamped  for  that  place.  At  Prii!UseUNi, 
he  again  encountered  the  American  army.  Washingloii, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle  with  a  fiyroe 
so  superior,  drew  off  his  tsoops  skilfully  towards  the  moun- 
tains in  the  northern  part  of  Jersey,  breaking  down  the 
bridges  in  his  rear.  Comwallis,  after  marching  and  counter- 
marching, found  it  impossible  to  gain  any  advantage  over 
his  enemy,  and  fell  back  upon  Brunswick,  where  the  alaraii 
occasioned  by  Washington's  bold  movements,  had  been  so 
great,  that  the  troops  had  begun  to  remove  the  ba^age  ind 
stores. 

Washington,  having  recruited  his  little  army,  soon  ve^ 
commenced  offensive  operations,  and  scoured  the  whol# 
country  as  far  as  Raritan  Yivcr.  He  then  crossed  this 
stream,  and,  penetrating  into  the  coimty  of  Elssex,  made 
himself  master  of  Newark,  Elizabethtown  and  Woodbridge; 
so  that  he  comimanded  all^the  Jersey  coast  in  front  of  Stafopi 
Island.  He  selected  his  positions  with  so  much  jodgmeak 
and  fortified  them  with  such  a  degree  of  skill,  that  t$ 
enemy  were  unable  to  drive  him  from  a  single  post  Thii^ 
in  a  few  months,  was  the  face  of  things  entirely  chang;ed* 
The  British  army,  after  having  victoriously  overrun  the 
whole  of  the  Jerseys  quite  to  the  Delaware,  and  cautfed 
even  Philadelphia  to  tremble  for  its  own  safety,  found  itself 
expelled  from  almost  every  part  of  the  territory,  and  cooped 
up  in  the  two  posts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  And 
this  had  been  accomplished  by  an  army  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, but  which,  under  the  guidance  o^a  skilful  and 

•  indefatigable  leader,  had  obliged  a  victorious  ahd  powerful 
enemy  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  offensive  war,  in  order  to 
protect  himself ' 
If  the  Americans  were  astonished  at  these  unexf^ted 

s  exploits  of  their  little  army,  t^  surprise  and  admiration 
on  the  other  side  of  the'  Atlantic  were  no  less  striking. 
The  nations  of  Europie  saw,  in  the  leader  of  the  American 
army,  a  chief,  whose  miUtary  talents,  courage  and  perse- 
verance placed  him  in  a  rank  with  the  most  celebrated 
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shingtoa  >^^| 


commanders  of  antiquity.  The  Dame  of  Washiii 
once  acquired  a  brilliaot  repniation ;  it  was  in  the  mouths 
of  all  people,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  pens  of  the  most 
eminent  writers.  Military  men  studied  his  campaigns, 
and  pronounced  him  the  American  Fabius. 
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Congress,  in  the  mean  time,  was  occupied  in  tbe  difficult 
task  of  giving  harmony  and  united  action  to  the%ynr^aaenl 
and  feelings  of  the  different  commimities  which  composea 
the  American  confederation.  The  governments  of  the  thir-^ 
Ij^en  colonies  remained  distinct  and  independlsnt,  and  the 
atlthority  of  congress  rested  only  on  a  voluntary  compliance 
on  the  *part  of  the  several  colonial  govenlments.  it  was 
ibe  business  of  congress  to  apportion  the  quotas  of  troqps 

be  raia^  in  each  colony,  to  solicit  supplies,  to  settle 

ans  of  campaign,  and  to  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

But,  above  all,  it  was  important  to  raise  funds.  No  army 
could  be  maintained  without  money,  and  a  revolutionary 
government  in  the  very  outset  of  its  career  could  not  hope 
to  obtain  credit  with  the  capitalists  of  Europe.  Congrest 
determined  to  try  what  could  be  done  with  the  people  on 
the  strength  of  their  own  credit.  A  scheme  was  projected 
to  emit  bills  in  the  name  of  the  colonies,  which  shouUhpass 
for  money.  Whether  any  individuals  among  those  who 
devised  or  sanctioned  thiB  scheme,  had  aay  precise  notion:-/^ 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  possible  to  be  carried  fnaH^    i 
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Congress,  in  the  mean  time,  was  occupied  in  tbe  difficult 
task  of  giving  harmony  and  united  action  to  ihtStmvem&id 
and  feelings  of  the  different  commimities  which  compoeea 
the  American  confederation.  The  governments  of  the  thir-^ 
^^n  colonies  remained  distinct  and  independent,  and  the 
authority  of  congress  rested  only  on  a  voluntary  compliance 
on  the  *part  of  the  several  colonial  goyemments.  it  was 
ibe  business  of  congress  to  apportion  the  quotas  of  troq^ 

be  raia^  in  each  colony,  to  solicit  supplies,  to  setde 

ans  of  campaign,  and  to  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

But,  above  all,  it  was  important  to  raise  funds.  No  army 
could  be  maintained  without  money,  and  a  revolutionary 
government  in  the  very  outset  of  its  career  could  not  hope 
to  obtain  credit  with  the  capitalists  of  Europe.  Congreil 
determined  to  try  what  could  be  done  with  the  people  on 
the  strength  of  their  own  credit.  A  scheme  was  projected 
TO  emit  bills  in  the  name  of  the  colonies,  which  shouhlhpass 
for  money.  Whether  any  individuals  among  those  ^whb 
devised  or  sanctioned  thiB  scheme,  had  any  precise  notioft- .  \ 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  possible  to  be  carried  0tfi(    ^ 
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does  not  appear ;  but  it  proved,  in  the  end,  to  be  the  boideil 
and  most  gigantic  scheme  of  finance  that  was  enr  con- 
ceived. On  the  22d  of  June,  1775,  congress  passed  a  resolve 
<'  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  ^anisfa  milled 
dollars  be  emitted  by  the  congress,  in  bills  of  credit,  fiir  the 
defence  of  America,  and  tli^t  the  twelve  confederated 
nies  be  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  die  biUs."  This 
lution  passed  unanimously ;  the  dangers  of  the  oountrj 
were  too  urgent  to  allow  time  to  be  wasted  in  niinor  sent* 
pies.  The  prospects  ofr  the  *' continental  currency,"  as  it 
was  called,  were  very  slender  from  the  beginning.  Thf 
coimtry  possessed  no  revenue  or  means  of  any  sort  for  thf 
redemption  of  the  bills.  Yet  the  patriotism  of  the  peoplf 
gave  them  a  welcome  reception,  and  the  paper  dollaiy 
passed  current.  In  the  sequel,  this  led  to  the  most  renuqjkr 
able  consequences,  which  we  shall  describe  in  the  proper 
place. 

During  the  year  1777,  the  enemy  wantonly  destroyed 
the  New  York  water  works,  an  elegant  public  library  at 
Trenton,  and  the  grand-  orrery  which  was  plaeed  in  the 
college  at  Princeton.  These  acts,  added  to  the  flhaanefiil 
and  horrible  atrocities  committed  upon  the  females  in  New 
Jersey,  called  out  the  following  speech  of  Governor  Liv- 
ingston, to  the  general  assembly  of  New  Jersey. 

«<  They  have  plundered  friends  and  foes;  such  as  were 
capable  of  division,  they  have  divided;  such  as  were 
not,  they  have  destroyed;  they  have  warred  on  decrepit 
old  age  and  defenceless  youth ;  they  have  committed  hos- 
tilities against  professors  of  literature  and  the  ministers 
of  religion,  against  public  records  and  private  monuments. 
They  have  butchered  the  wounded,  asking  for  quarters ; 
mangled  ttie  dead,  weltering  in  their  blood ;  refiteed  the 
dead  the  rites  of  sepulture ;  suffered  prisoners  to  peririi  for. 
want  of  sustenance ;  insulted  the  persons  of  females,  diefigh 
ared  private  dwellings  of  taste  and  elegance,  and  profieuied 
edifices  dedicated  to  Almighty  God." 

In  April,  1777,  General  Howe  detached  Governor  Tryon, 
with  the  command  of  a  major-general  of  provincials,  at  the   % 
head  of  about  two  thousand  men,  to  destroy  the  Amerifan 
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Btnres  Rt  Dsnbnry,  in  Connectieat  Trj^  executed  this 
commission,  and  destroyed  one  thousandi  eight  hundred 
barrets  of  beef,  two  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  eight  hna- 
dred  barrels  of  flottr,  one  thousand  sereu  hundred  tents,  otto 
]iiindrcd  hogsheads  of  rum.  &c.,  with  the  loss  of  about  a 
hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. But  this  expedition  ixtst  the  British  a  severe  loss. 
'I'liree  generals  were  in  tlic  noighborhood,  Wooster,  Arnold, 
and  Snilivan.  About  six  Jiundred  militia  were  collected 
in  great  haste,  and  followed  in  pursuit  about  two  miles, 
during  a  liea^  rain.  The  next  morning  the  troops  were 
divided.  Wooster  fell  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while 
Arnold  was  posted  at  Ridgefield,  in  their  front  Wooster 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  was  mortally  woimded  in  the 
contest  The  troops  had  to  retreat  Arnold  gare  them  a- 
severe  leceptirui  at  Rtdgefield,  and  was  repulsed,  font 
renewed  the  attack  during  the  next  day.  The  yeomanry 
of  the  country  through  which  they  passed  towards  the 
sound,  constantly  annoyed  them,  and  rtiey  made  a  (iiecipi-  - 
tate  retreat  to  their  .ships,  which  conveyed  Ihem  to  Mew*- 
York.  They  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Americans 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred.  General  Wooster  lingered 
until  the  2d  of  May,  and  expired,  in  his  seventieth  year.  A'  •' 
monument  was  voted  to  his  memory  by  congress,  and  a 
horse,  splendidly  caparisoned,  was  presented  to  Arnold,  as 
a  token  of  respect  for  bis  intrepidity  and  good  conduct 

During  the  above  expcdiiioti,  Cicneral  Putnam,  who  had 
been  stationed  with  a  respectable  force  at  Reading,  and  was 
then  on  a  visit  to  his  outpost,  at  Horse-Neck,  was  attacked 
by  Tryon,  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Putnam 
had  only  a  picket  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  two 
field-pieces,  without  horses  or  drag-ropes.  He,  however, 
placed  his  cannon  on  the  high  ground  near  the  meeting- 
house, and  continued  to  pour  in  upon  the  advancing  foe, 
until  the  enemy's  horse  appeared  upon  a  charge.  The 
general  now  hastily  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  to  a  neigh- 
boring swamp,  inaccessible  to  horse,  while  he  himself  put 
spurs  to  bis  steed,  and  plunged  down  the  precipice  at  the 
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Congress,  in  the  mean  time,  was  occupied  in  the  difficult 
task  of  giving  harmony  and  united  action  to  thainoTemei^ 
and  feelings  of  the  different  commimities  which  composea 
the  American  confederation.  The  governments  of  the  thir-^ 
^|pen  colonies  remained  distinct  and  independlsnt,  and  the 
atithority  of  congress  rested  only  on  a  voluntary  compliance 
on  the  *part  of  the  several  colonial  governments,    it  was  ' 

the  business  of  congress  to  apportion  the  quotas  of  troqpi 

be  rais^  in  each  colony,  to  solicit  supplies,  to  setde 
lans  of  campaign,  and  to  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

But,  above  all,  it  was  important  to  raise  funds.  No  army  , , 
could  be  maintained  without  money,  and  a  revolutionary 
government  in  the  very  outset  of  its  career  could  not  hope 
to  obtain  credit  with  the  capitalists  of  Europe.  Congreil 
determined  to  try  what  could  be  done  with  the  people  on 
the  strength  of  their  own  credit.  A  scheme  was  projected 
10  emit  bills  in  the  name  of  the  colonies,  which  shouhlhpass 
for  money.  Whether  any  individuals  among  those  who 
devised  or  sanctioned  this  scheme,  had  any  precise  noti(nft>.\ 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  possible  to  be  carried  oalS\  i 
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"church.  This  is  so  stpep  as  lt>  Iiave  artificial  slairx,  c 
posed  of  nearly  um  hiiiidrvd  sluiie  sfej/g,  for  ilic  ac««f|D 
datioii  of  worBhippcrs  ascending  lo  ihe  eantluary.  OaUe I 
arrival  of  (lie  dragoons  ai  llie  liioir  of  llie  liill,l|rcy  pnusiea,! 
thinking  it  loo  dangerous  lo  lV'll«w  llio  *.lc|rt.«f  ilic  ndvcu-^ 
turous  liero,  Bclbte  any  toiilil  gii  round  llw  bill  and 
descend,  Putnam  had  escaped,  uaiajurea  by  ll*  twiiif 
bails  which  were  tired  at  Itiio  in  Ju»  dMccni:  *  Init  onol 
touched  hinii  and  tlial  »>uly  passt^d' thfiiUgb  his  hat,  llol 
proceeded  to  tJIiiiiiford,  where.  haTing  ftw-ngilirncd  tiM 
picket  with  s(«iie  militia,  lie  Iwldtf-fi^^jj^ulaudpur-* 
sued  Governor  Tryon  on  his  return.  T. 


fWIy  in  17"7.  UasliinfjloTi  fimn-l  IiiTTiTlf  at  titp  heaa 
fa  resppciable  Jirmy,  nmminlin^  ro  ;ilioTe  w^vpo  tboumndd 
>n.     Thfl  Kritisli  win-  miidi  snivrior,  but  Washingtol 
judiciously  srlcctnis  slmn^  points  of  dcfcnrc.  coBlrlTedl 
finslrnte  tvrry  aitenipl  of  his  enemy  lo  pciiPirsilp  nsairt^ 
ito  the  Jerseys.      Rr  William  Howe  took  the  f\e\d,  »t  Ihq 
■aS  nf  a  very  strong  force,  and,  hy  ninrching  and  ci 

ii:'jh  the  months  of  .hine  and  Jnly,  mad) 
<   rio^nvro  la  bring  his  anlnGromst  lo  batllajl 
1   rolled  all  Ilia  cndoaTor-t   w»  siiccesrfull| 
K-^y>;  np  his  design,  and  determined  to  make  a 
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ittte^ipl  nfoa  Phfladelphia  by  Bailing  up  Delavare  Bay. 
The  -BltliL  •zmy  was  tberefdre  embark^  and  in  &e 
beginning  at  Auguil  lUrived  at  the  Capes  of  Delaware, 
Here,  for  aobie^  mknown  cause,  the  British  commandec 
alteESS^his  plan,  and  tbe  ■qoadron  put  to  sea  again,  sailed 
up  the  Chesapeake,  and  landed  ihe  troops  in  Maryland. 
Washington  icnmediatcly  broke  up  his  camp  before  New 
York,  and  Eidv-anced  southward  to  meet  the  British. 

Fioin  the  eastern  chores  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  British 
army  moved  towards  Philadelphia  on  the  3d  of  September. 
Wafl^igton  had  crossed  Ih^  Uclavare,  determined  to  risk 
a  battio  ill  defence  of  the  city.  His  army  consisted  of 
about  eight  thousand  effective  men.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, th^|fcy^piies  met  at  Brandywine  Creek,  near  tbo 
Delaware.  'TheTJritish  raarched  to  the  attack  in  two 
columns,  l^d  by  General  Knyphauftn-  anda 
wallis.  Anotboc^columu  attackciC  the  rigbv.1 
Americans.  Wq^thihgton,  dcceivod  by  *^\f^  iw*.  ■_ 
delayed  to  make  the  proper  dispo|itioBs  fij|;^pellu^u||\' 
assault  of  Con^aUls.  ^The  ijght  Qanl^  .'Ae  .Adiescana 
was  tDiped,  anct'  the  troopR  •obpelted  to  tetraiA:.'  Tl:^' 
result  was  a  dsfrat  of  the  Airibricans;  with  ^»  Mia'^' 
twelve  hundred  killod  and  wounded;  among  th»  latter 
were  La  Fa^tte  and  General  WoodfiSrd.  '  The  loasAf  th« 
British  was  not  '^JfAre'faalf  that  of  th«  Americana.  -  Mtsi  ■ 
this  victory  tRe  A^llsff  cjiitfinficd  to  iiM^vance,  and  gained 
possession  of  all  the  (p^ds'leading  to  Philadejphia.  Many 
partial  Actions  took  place,  but  it  wq^s  found  impossible  lo 
defend  %f  city.  Sir  William  Howe  entered  Philadelpliia 
in  Idumph  on  the  26th  September,  1777.  Congress  retired 
to  Ei^icaster,  and  afterwardfrto  Yorktown. 

Jvuft  before  thisj  the  Miffquis  de  La  F'ayette,  a  young  ' 
French  nobleman,  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  tender- 
ed his  service  to  congress,  and  he  received  a  commission 
as  brigadier-genBral  in  the  service.  He  joined  the  army,  and 
served  at  his  own  expense,, and  soon  became  the  companion 
and  the  friend  of  Washington.  His  talents  as  a  soldier 
were  first  displayed  at  Chad's  Ford,  where  he  received  a 
wotind  in  the  leg,  the  effects  of  which  he  carried  to  his 
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general,  in  a  long  speech,  aioased  their  auiinonity 
the  "  BostiHiians,"  as  the  men  at  the  reTolution  were  Atti 
called.  He  thought  proper  also  to  indulge  a  little  m  Ae 
hypocritical  language  of  humanity, — as  if  a  leiMii  4t 
humanity,  addressed  to  a  savage  while  mardiiiig  to 
were  anything  but  a  mockery.  He  cautioned  the 
barbarians  not  to  B&lUp  the  wounded,  nor  their  i  ■,,■ 
but  a  bounty  was  to  be  given  for  every  pritooiir  tsken^^M 
brought  in  alive.  ■f*   . 

In  June,  the  army  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  andl  eto  Ak 
19th,  operations  were  commenced  against  Tironilfii^^ 
General  Gates  had  been  succeeded  in  his  conunaiid  ittAs 
north  by  General  Schuyler,  who  placed  this  llM;i||||||^lfe 
good  order  for  defence,  and  gave  the  comm: 
St  Clair.  The  fort  was  approached  by  tiie 
the  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  oa  the  2A  e£ 
and  possession  taken  of  Mount  Defiance.  This 
tiguous  to  Tic&nderoga,  and  overlooks  the  fortren. 
mount  had  hitherto  been  deemed  iuui  iHiibi^  ^^^^'^ri' 
remainei  unoccupied.  Camum  were  hoisted -lljr'lrfBni 
until  Ae  force  was  sufficient  to  dislodge  tha'gftmsM^^-fliVk 
save  the  men,  Ticonderoga  was  now  abondlHiedy  hrtHtti 
American  land  force  retired  to  Hubbardton,  and  theoM  to 
Castleton,  where  a  stand  was  made,  alxmt  tinrtf  iiilii 
from  Ticonderoga.  '  "■ 

General  Frazer,  supported  by  General  Beidesel|  ete^ 
menced  a  pursuit  in  the  morning,  with  the  li^t  troops  of 
the  British  and  Germans,  and  overtook  the  American  rear^ 
guard,  under  Colonel  Warner,  at  Castleton,  and  commenced 
an  attack  pn  the  7th,  which  became  sharp  and  bloody. 
The  British  were  routed  at  first,  with  loss ;  but  finding  that 
XTolonel  Warner  was  not  supported  by  General  St  Clair, 
they  rallied  to  the  combat^  and,  with  the  bayonet,  charged 
and  dispersed  the  American  rear,  with  the  loss  of  about 
iltfee  Hundred  men ;  and  Colonel  Warner  retired  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  to  Fort  Ann. 

Burgoyne,  with  the  main  body  of  the  BritiilH^enny, 
sailed  from  Ticonderoga,  in  pursuit  of  the  Aniiricaii  fleet ; 
destroyed  and  dispersed  the  whole,  and  lande^jlt  Skeiies- 
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rtoa  of  the  city  woiaMHM|^tIe  raSne.    Acflordin^y, 
eariy  in  Ctetober,  i  force  of  Cvo  thousand  nten,  UDite       ' 
Count  Dmop,  attacked  the  fort  at  Red  Bank,  which.  Vl|t 
ganisoned  by  (out  hundred  men,  nnder  C<dDnel  GtieeOB* 
The  Americans  deAnded  the  place  with  such  brarery  that 
they  compelled  the  aaniiants  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  four 
htmdred  men,  inehiding  their  commander.    The  Biitiih 
ahto  attacked  Fort  MiMin,  with  no  better  success,  losiag    - 
two  riiips,  one  of  them  of  sixty-four  guna,  which  was 
burnt     In  spite  of  theao.- repulses,   the   British  renewed 
'^  tbeir  attempts,  and  brought  so-strong  a  force  to  the  attack, 
that  it  was  founcf  necessary  to  evacuate  tlie  forts  on  the 
Delaware  iti   Xuvcitiber.     i^onie  uf  the  American  aimed 
vessels  escaped,  up  Uie  liver^  hi 
or  burnt. 

Various  itiiluary  movements  took  place' duHJ^j^  ^ 

mainder  of  tbe   seasou,  but  none  of  them  pfOdlNk^  ''^■ 

^ecisire  result.    A"bout  the  iftiddle  of  Deccmberj^WaiM      y* 
ton's   army  weittinto   Winter  quarters  at  Ta]|ify  Ko  -^ 

about  sixteen  miles  Jioai  Philadelphia,     flere  tfaSnM 
huts  iff  the  midst'-^  the  woods,  and  passed  thftjivV^  -'  ' 
amid  cijiitimial  stifl3ring  and  privation.     Many  oribfpf  '* 
were  without  blankets,  and  almost   destitute  o£  clothesi 
Provisions,  too,  were  scarce.     Yet  neither  the  sufferings 
of  hunger  nor  cold -CQuld  shake  their  constancy  to  the 
cause  of  their  country.     They  submitted  to  all  without 
murmurs  or  insubordination. 

When  the  British  army  held  possession  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1777,  General  Howe'e  head  quarters  were  in  Second  street, 
the  fourth  door  below  Spruce,  in  a  house  before  occupied 
by  General  Cadwallader.  Directly  opposite,  resided  Wil- 
lia'm  and  Lydia  Darrah,  meqtbers  of  tlie  society  of  Friends. 
A  superior  officer  of  the  BrilisJ^  army,  believed  to  be  the 
adjutant-general,  fixed  upon  one  of  their  chambers,  a  back 
room,  for  private  conference;  and  two  of  ihem  frequently 
met  there,  with  fire  and  caudles,  in  close  consultation. 
About  the  2d  of  December,  the  adjutant-general  told  Lydia 
that  he  would  be  in  the  room  at  7  o'clock,  and  remain  late; 
and  they  wished  the  fimiily  to  retire  early  to  bed ;  adding, 
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bcirongh,  now  Whitehall.  He  there  detached  LirategsiinV 
Colonel  Hill,  with  a  strong  party,  to  dislodge  the  Amencanb 
from  Fort  Ann.  The  garrison  marched  out  on  the  mann- 
ing of  the  6th,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  detach- 
ment, which  was  sharply  supported  hy  both  parties  fiiir 
about  two  hours,  with  apparent  success  on  ike  part  of  »tlift 
Americans ;  but  a  party  of  Indians  appeMed  dnd  jainei 
Colonel  HiU,  and  the  Americans  withdrew  bcia  the  & 
abandoned  the  fortress,  and  retired  to  Fort  Edwtva^  Jt 
12th.  The  whole  force,  at  this  time,  at  Fort  Edward, 
not  exceed  five  thousand  men. 

The  operations  of  both  armies  were  now  comnenced 
with  vigor.  In  his.  retreat,  the  American  general  Aeatxyyef 
bridges,  and  obstructed  the  roads,  to  impede  the  purmit  of 
Borgoyne ;  but  all  these  difficulties  were  surmokuiteA,  aod^ 
on  the  30th,  the  British  force  reached  FortEdwardi^wluch 
had  been  abandoned  by  Schuy4er  on  the  27th.  He  n^ftssd 
to  Saratoga,  and,  on  the  1st  of  August,  remored  t6  Stifi* 
water,  only  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Albany^  ^Thi 
nation  saw,  with  deep  regret,  that  this  remnant  ^;«i&  «iriiy 
was  compelled  to  flee  before  a  victorious  emiijy ^  ^UlaA  'Hxki 
those  important  fortresses  were  abandoned.  JSnUBe  events 
greatly  depressed  the  spirits  of  our  countryMh|  while  the 
foe  exulted  in  the  triumph. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  Colonel  St.  Leger  iraa  detailed  by 
General  Burgoyiie  against  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk, 
as  a  diversion.  To  relieve  the  fort,  the  American  general, 
Herkimer,  advanced  with  eight  hundred  militia.  Near  the 
fort  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ambush,  and  was  killed  in  a 
most  severe  action.  The  garrison  sallied  out,  decided  the 
sanguinary  contest,  drove  off  the  Indians,  and  relieved  the 
fortress.  The  colonel  sent  a  summons  to  the  fort  to  sur- 
render, but  Colonel  Gansevoort  returned  a  prompt  and 
spirited  refusal.  Thelntoge  of  the  fort  vi^as  continued,  and 
the  garrison  were  too  weaik*  to  relieve  themselves.  An 
oly^t  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  force  is.^often 
obtained  by  stratagem.  Major  Butler,  a  noted  oflfeec 
among  the  Indians,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Guyler, 
who  was  taken  up  as  a  spy,  were*  prismiers  in  the 
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and  sdicUed,  what  he  readily  granted,  to  pass  thraugh  the 
British  troops  on  the  lines,  Leaving  her  bag  at  the  mill, 
she  hastened  toward  the  Aniericaa  lines,  and  encountered 
on  her  way  an  American  lieutenant-colonel  (Craige)  of  die 
light-horse,  who,  with  some  of  his  men,  was  on  the  tuok-out 
for  information.  He  knew  her,  and  inquired  where  she 
was  going.  She  answered,  in  quest  of  Iier  son,  an  officer 
in  the  American  army,  and  prayed  the  colonel  to  alight 
and  walk  with  her.  He  did  so,  ordering  his  troops  to  keftp 
in  sight.  To  him  she  disclosed  her  secret,  after  having 
obtained  from  hiia  a  solemn  promise  never  to  betray  her 
individually,  as  her  life  might  be  at  stake  with  the  British. 
He  conducted  her  to  a  house  near  at  hand,  directed 
somelhing  Sar  her  to  eat,  and  hastened  to  head  quarters, 
when  he  made  General  Washington  acquainted  with  what 
he  had  heard.  Washington  made,  of  course,  ail  prepara- 
tion for  baffling  the  meditated  surprise.  Lydia  returned 
home  with  her  flour;  sat  up  alone  lo  watch  the  movementa 
of  th«  British  troops ;  heard  their  footsteps ;  but  when  tliey 
returned  in  a  few  days  after,  did  not  dare  to  ask  a  question, 
though  solicitoiA  to  learn  the  event.  The  next  evening, 
the  adjutant- general  came  in,  and  requested  her  lo  walk 
up  to  his  room,  as  he  wished  to  put  some  questions.  She 
followed  him  in  terror;  and  wlien  he  locked  the  door  and 
begged  her,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  to  be  seated,  she  was 
sure  that  she  was  either  suspected  or  had  been  betrayed. 
He  inquired  earnestly  whether  any  of  her  family  were  up 
the  last  night  he  and  the  oiher  otRcer  mot.  She  told  him 
that  they  all  retired  at  eight   o'clock.     He  observed,   "I 

Sow  yott  were  asleep,  for  I  knocked  at  your  chamber 
jr  three  times  before  you  heard  me.  ,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  who  gave  General  Washington  information  of  our 
intended  attack,  unless  t^J^^Hs  of  the  house  could  speak. 
When  we  arrived  near-^Riitc  Marsh,  we  found  all  their 
cannon  mounted,  and  the  troops  prepared  to  receive  ua, 
and  we  hare  marched  back  like  a  parcel  of  fools." 

In  the  month  of  December,  1777, ,  the  troops  at  Valley 
Forge  weie  employed  in  erecting  log  huts  for  winter  quar- 
^IB,  vhea  about  mie  half  of  the  men  "weie  destitute  of 
37 
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shoes,  stockings,  and  other  necessary  articles  of  clothing ; 
some  thousands  were  without  blankets,  and  were  obliged 
to  warm  themselves  by  ^s  all  night  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day.  At  one  time  nearly  three  thousand  were  unfit  for 
duty,  from  the  want  of  clothing,  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  trace  their  march,  over  ice  and  frozen  ground,  by  the 
blood  from  their  naked  feet  They  were  often  allowed  only 
half  allowance  for  several  weeks  in  succession.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  men  could  be  found  in  a  condition  fit  for 
camp  duty.  Under  these  unexampled  sufferings,  the  sol- 
diers exercised  a  degree  of  patience  and  fortitude,  which 
ha^  no  equal,  and  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  them.  The 
army  was  not  without  consolation;  the  commander-in-chief 
manifested  a  fatherly  coi^cem  for  their  sufieringj^  and  made 
every  exertion  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evil.  Being 
authorized  by  congress,  he  reluctantly  resorted'  to  the 
unpopular  expedient  of  taking  provisions  from  the  inhabi- 
tants by  force,  and  thus  procured  a  small  supply  for  imme- 
diate necessity.  This  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
army,  on  whom  Washington  had  to  rely  for  the  defence  of 
-  everything  held  most  dear  by  the  Americalis,  and  this  too 
while  situated  within  sixteen  miles  of  a  powerful  adver- 
sary, with  a  greatly  superior  army  of  veterans,  watching 
•^'^  with  a  vigilant  eye  for  an  opportunity  to  effect  its  destmo- 
tion. '       .  • 

But  while  the  campaign  of  1777  in  the  south  resulted  no 
way  to  the  advantage  of  the  Americans,  events  were 
taki'ig  place  in  the  north  of  the  most  momentous  character, 
an  i  which  led  to  the  most  brilliant  success  of  the  American 
prms.  A  new  plan  for  invading  the  colonies  was  devised 
by  the  British  cabinet,  the  design  of  which  was  to  open  a 
free  communication  between  Canada  and  New  York  by 
marching  a  powerful  army  south  from  Quebec.  The 
ministry  were  sanguine  in  their  hopes  that  by  this  move- 
ml^nt  New  England,  which  was  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the 
American  confederacy,  might  be  severed  from  the  southern 
colonies  and  be  compelled  to  submission.  The  design  was 
a  bold  one,  and  would  have  been  a  master-stroke  in  the 
military  art,  had  the  projectors  shown  proper  knowledge 
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and  judgment  in  their  estunatioii  of  the  means  for  ca 
it  into  success.     But  the  leader  wlrom  they  appoi 
conduct  the  enterprise  was  General  Bargoyne,  an  i 
who  had  fought  with  great  bravery  in  llie  wars  in  Eu 
but  was  rash,  presumptuous,  conceited,  and  fu!l  of  contmi^i, 
for  the  mihtary  prowess  of  the  Americans.     He  made  no 
scruple  of  boasting,  that,  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  mem, 
he  would  march  in  triumph  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
to  the  other.     Inspired  by  these  vain  boastings,  the  minis- 
try made  extraordinar"  """"'is  to  raise  and  equip  the  most 
formidable  army  that  I  erbeen  sent  to  America.     A 

large  body  of  German  .larics  was  added  to  the  trm 

enlisted  in  England.  erals  Frazer,  I^hilips  a] 

desel,  oQii^s  of  kno'  lents  and  tried  i-mir 

appointed  To  comman  n.     Bnrgoyne,  i 

general  of  the  British  s  in  America,  rc" 

powers   for  perfecting  iie  arrangeraei 

paigu.     A  strong  body  i.vages  were  si 

ada  to  assist  the  Bri  riny  with  the  hon 

tomahawk  and  scalpin  'e,  and  the  whole  an 

Toused  at  Quebec,  in  '.      ,,  1777.  .Sir  Guy  Carlm 
ernor  of  Canada,  allh  ...gh  the  mililary  commanu  ^.  .„e 
province  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  appointment 
of  Bui^oyne,   yet  made   every  exertion  to  promote  the 
undertaking.  ., 

-  Bnrgoyne  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  most  thoroughly  armed,  equipped  and 
victualled,  and  furnished  with  the  fincGt  train  of  brass 
artillery  ever  before  seen  in  a  British  army.  It  consisted 
of  sixty  or  seventy  pieces,  sixteen  of  which  were  twenty- 
four  poundera.  His  plan  was  to  proceed  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  by  the  way  of  }ake  Champlain,  to  the 
river  Hudson,  while  a  detadimenl  under  St.  Leger  made  a 
circuit  by  lake  Ontario  and  penetrated  to  Albany  by  the 
route  of  the  Mohawk.  The  army  proceeded  in  boats  wp 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Sorel,  and  on  their  arrival  at  lake 
Champlain  were  joined  by  the  Indians.  Burgoyne  held  a 
council  with  his  savage  allies,  A  war  dance  was  performed; 
a  piofusioQ  of  strong  liquor  was  dealt  out  to  them,  and  the 
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geDernl,  in  a  long  speech,  aroused  their  animosity  againtC 
the  ''  Bostonians,"  as  the  men  of  the  reyolution  were  then 
called.  He  thought  proper  also  to  indulge  a  little  in  the 
hypocritical  language  of  humanity, — as  if  a  lesson  of 
humanity,  addressed  to  a  savage  while  marching  to  battle, 
were  anything  but  a  mockery.  He  cautioned  the  ferocions 
barbarians  not  to  scalp  the  wounded,  nor  their  prisoners ; 
but  a  bounty  was  to  be  given  for  every  prisoner  taken  and 
brought  in  alive. 

In  June,  the  army  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  and  on  the 
19th,  operations  were  commenced  against  Ticonderoga. 
General  Gates  had  been  succeeded  in  his  command  at  the 
north  by  General  Schuyler,  who  placed  this  fintiees  in 
good  order  for  defence,  and  gave  the  commai^^  G(aiei«l 
St.  Clair.  The  fort  was  approached  by  th^mitish,  on 
the  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  on  the  2d  of  Jnly, 
and  possession  taken  of  Mount  Defiance.  This  lies  eon* 
tiguous  to  Ticonderoga,  and  overlooks  the  fortress.  This 
mount  had  hitherto  been  deemed  inaccessible,  and  had 
remained  unoccupied.  Cannon  were  hmsted  by  tacidee^ 
until  the  force  was  sufficient  to  dislodge  the  garrison.  Td 
save  the  men,  Ticonderoga  was  now  abandoned,  and  die 
American  land  force  retired  to  Hubbardton,  and  thence  to 
Castleton,  where  a  stand  was  made,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Ticonderoga. 

General  Frazcr,  supported  by  General  Reidesel,  com« 
mcnced  a  pursuit  in  the  morning,  with  the  light  troops  of 
the  British  and  (Germans,  and  overtook  the  American  rear- 
guard, under  Colonel  Warner,  at  Castleton,  and  commenced 
an  attack  pn  the  7tli,  which  became  sharp  and  bloody. 
The  British  were  routed  at  first,  with  loss ;  but  finding  that 
Colonel  Warner  was  not  supported  by  General  St  Clair, 
they  rallied  to  the  combat,  and,  with  the  bayonet,  charged 
and  dispersed  the  American  rear,  with  the  loss  of  about 
three  hundred  men ;  and  Colonel  Warner  retired  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  to  Fort  Ann. 

Burgoyne,  with  the  main  body  of  the  British  army, 
sailed  from  Ticonderoga,  in  pursuit  of  the  American  fleet; 
destroyed  and  dispersed  the  whole,  and  landed  al 
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borough,  now  Whitehall.  He  there  detached  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hill,  with  a  strong  party,  to  dislodge  tlie  Americans 
from  Fort  Ann.  The  garrison  marched  out  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  detacli- 
ment,  which  was  sharply  supported  by  both  parties  for 
about  two  hours,  with  apparent  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans ;  but  a  party  of  Indians  appeared  and  joined 
Colonel  Hill,  and  the  Americans  withdrew  from  the  field| 
abandoned  the  fortress,  and  retired  to  Fort  Edward,  Jnly 
12th.  The  whole  force,  at  this  lime,  at  Fort  Edward,  did 
not  exceed  five  thousand  men. 

The  operations  of  l")oth  armies  were  now  commenced 
with  vigor.  In  his  retreat,  tlie  American  general  destroyed 
bridges,  and  obstnicted  the  roads,  to  impede  the  pursuit  of 
Burgoync;  but  all  these  diliiculties  were  surmounted,  and, 
on  the  30th,  the  l^htisli  force  reached  Fort  Edward,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  i^'chnyler  on  the  27th.  He  retired 
to  Saratoga,  and,  on  tlie  1st  of  August,  removed  to  b^tilN 
water,  only  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Albany..  The 
nation  saw,  with  deep  regret,  that  this  remnant  of  an  army 
was  compelled  lo  llee  before  a  victorious  enemy,  and  that 
those  important  fortresses  were  abandoned.  These  eventa 
greatly  (lei)rc'sscd  the  spirits  of  our  countrymen,  while  the 
foe  exulted  in  the  triumph. 

On  tlic  3(1  of  August,  Colonel  St.  l^eger  was  detached  by 
General  Hurtfoyne  against  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk, 
as  a  diversion.  To  relieve  tiie  fort,  tlie  American  general, 
Ht^rkinier,  advanced  with  eight  hundred  militia.  Near  the 
fort  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ainbnsh,  and  was  killed  in  a 
most  s(^vere  actirni.  The  garrison  sallied  out,  decided  the 
sanguinary  contest,  drove  otf  the  Indians,  and  relieved  the 
fortress.  The  rojimel  sent  a  summons  to  tlie  fort  lo  sur- 
render, but  (/oloiH'l  Ctansevo«)rt  returned  a  pmmpl  and 
spirited  refusal.  Tiie  siege  of  the  fort  was  continued,  and 
the  garrison  were  too  weak  to  relieve  themselves.  An 
object  which  cannot  be  acrdinplished  by  force  is  -often 
obtained  by  stratagem.  Major  Butler,  a  noted  officer 
among  the  Indians,  and  a  man  by  the  najnc  of  Cuyler, 
who  was  taknn  up  as  a  spy,  wore  prisoners  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  camp.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should  be  employed 
as  deceptive  messengers  to  spread  an  alarm  and  induce 
tlie  enemy  to  retreat.  General  Arnold  soon  after  arrived, 
and  approved  of  the  plan.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that 
they  should  be  lil)crnted  on  condition  that  they  should 
return  to  the  enemy  and  make  such  exaggerated  report 
of  General  Arnold's  force,  as  to  alarm  and  put  thorn  to 
flight.  They  were  also  promised  that  their  estates  should 
he  returned  to  them  if  ihey  succeeded.  Matters  being 
thus  adjusted,  and  Cuyler's  coat  shot  through  in  two 
or  three  places,  he  started  directly  for  the  Indian  camp, 
where  he  was  well  known,  and  informal  I  heir  war- 
riors that  Major  Butler  was  taken,  and  that  himself 
narrowly  escaped,  severiil  balls  having  passed  through  his 
coat,  and  that  (General  Arnold,  with  a  vast  force,  was  ad- 
vancing rapidly  towards  them.  The  stratagem  was  suc- 
cessful ;  the  Indians  determined  to  quit  the  siege ;  nor  was 
it  in  the  power  of  St.  Lecer  to  prevent  them.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  St.  liCger,  finding  himself  deserted  by 
his  Indians,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred, 
deemed  his  situation  so  hazardous  that  he  decamped  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  leaving  his  tents  and  most  of  his  artil- 
lery and  stores  behind.  In  the  evening,  while  on  their 
njtreat,  St.  Leger  had  a  warm  ahercation  with  one  of 
the  oliiccrs  about  the  ill-success  of  the  exix»dition.  Two 
sac]  If 'HIS,  observiiur  this,  resolved  to  have  a  laugh  at  their 
expense;  thry  directed  a  young  warrior  to  loiter  in  the 
rear,  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  run  as  if  alarmed,  calling  out, 
T/icy  arc romhtfr — (hnj are  nmiing!  On  hearing  this,  the 
two  conunanders  rushed  into  a  swamp  near  by,  and  the 
men  threw  away  their  packs  and  hurried  off.  This  joke 
was  re|)eated  several  times  during  the  night. 

Bnrgoyne\s  savage  allies  not  only  proved  an  embarrass- 
ment to  his  inoveinents,  by  their  fickleness  and  inconstancy, 
but  the  horrid  cruelties  which  they  practised  upon  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  excited  the  utmost  indiB;nation 
throughout  the  country,  and  brought  increasedtMlium upon 
the  British  cause.  A  most  aggravated  case  of  tlijs  sort 
was  that  of  Miss  M*(^rea,  a  young  and  l)eautiAil|^Mrk;an 
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girl,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  British  oiEcer.     She  fel. 
the  hands  of  two  of  the  savages,  who  disputed  about 
possession  of  her,  and  finished  the  altercation  "Isy*  das'n 
a  tomahawk  into  her  head.     This  tragical  circumsta..^.. 
became  ihe  subject  of  a  correspondence  between  tienerala 
Gates  and  Burgoyne ;    and  the  wide  circulation   of  the 
story  throughout  the  coimiry  inflamed  the  people  to  the 
utmost  zeal  against  the  nation  who  could  employ  these 
sara^e  auxiliaries. 


Mardir  of  Miss  MCrta. 


During  these  movements,  General  Washington  detached 
General  Lincoln  to  the  nbrthward,  to  take  command  of 
such  eastern  militia  as  might  join  the  northern  army.  He 
arrived  at  Manchester  on  the  2d  of  August,  where  he  took 
the  command  of  six  hundred  militia,  and,  on  the  6th,  he 
was  joined  by  General  Stark,  with  eight  hundred  more. 
General  Stark  was  a  soldier  of  merit,  and  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  by  his  diatingtiished  services  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill;  but  he  had  felt  himself  v 
votUidAd  by  jtiie  negl^t  of  congress,  after  the  battle,  and 
ttttmd.  He  Migaged<'!it  this  time  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  upon  the  express  condition  that  he  should  not  be 
eiBiistr^ned  to  serve  undei^aconiinental  officer;  heaccord- 
inglf^i^isted  the  pressing  soliatations  of  General  Schuy- 
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tliat  when  they  wore  going  avay  ihey  would  call  her  to  lel 
lliem  oul  and  extinguish  their  fire  and  caiidles.  She  ac- 
cordingly sent  all  the  lamily  to  bed;  but,  as  the  oflicer  had 
been  so  particular,  her  curiosity  was  excited.  She  took 
off  her  shoes  and  put  her  ear  to  the  key-hole  of  the  con- 
clave, and  oreiheard  an  order  read  for  all  ihe  British  troops 
to  march  out  late  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  and  attack 
Cvneral  Washington's  army,  thon  encamped  at  While 
Marsh.  On  hearing  tliis,  she  retnnied  to  her  chamber,  and 
lay  down-  Soon  after,  the  officer  knocked  at  the  door,  but 
she  rose  only  at  the  third  summons,  having  feigned  herself 
asleep,  Her  niiiul  was  so  much  agitated,  that,  from  tills 
momcnl',  she  could  nrithor  cat  nor  sleeji,  siipposujg  it  lobe 
iu  her  power  to  savg  the  lj\;es  of  lliinisjiiids  of  her  country- 
men, but  not  knowing  how  she  was  to  convey  the  infor- 
nmiion  to  (Jcncral  Washington,  not  daring  to  ccyfide  in 
her  husband.  She  quickly  dfterniinod  to  make  her  way 
.  OS  soon  as  |)ossible  to  the  AnicNcan  outposts.  She  informed 
*lier  family,  that,  as  she  was  in  waul  of  flour,  she  would  go 
(o  Pnuikford  for  some:  her  husband   insisted   tliat  Bhe 


should  take  the  servant  maid  with  her,  hut,  to  hisrsurprii 
she  positively  refused.     She  got  across  to  General  How 
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and  solicited,  what  he  feadily  granted,  to  pass  thxough  tho 
British  troops  on  the  lines.  Leaving  her  bag  at  the  mill, 
she  hastened  toward  the  Americui  lines,  and  encountered 
on  her  way  an  American  lieutenant-colonel  (Craige)  oi4k/l 
light-horse,  who,  with  some  of  his  m^n,  was  on  the  look«MC 
for  information.  He  knew  her,  and  inquired  where  she 
was  going*  She  answered,  in  quest  of  her  son,  an  officer 
in  the  American  army,  and  prayed  the  colonel  to  alif^ 
and  walk  with  her.  He  did  so,  ordering  his  troops  to  keep 
in  sif^t  To  him  she  disclosed  her  secret,  after  having 
obtained  from  him  a  solemn  promise  never  to  betray  her 
mdividually,  as  her  life  might  be  at  stake  with  the  British. 

He  conducted  her  to  a  house  near  at  hand,  directed 
something  JwMr*|i0r  .«ft^  and  hastened  t6  head  quarteH| 
when  he  made^MMMral  Washington  acquainted  with  whA , 
be  had  keaxd.  Waahipgtan  made,  of  course,  all  preparsr 
tion  for  baffling  thir  meditated  surprise.  Lydia  returned 
home  with  h^  flott;  aat  rip  alone  to  watch  the  movements 
of  tlie  British  troops ;  heard  their  footsteps ;  but  when  they 
MjMnied  in  a  few  days  after,  did  not  dare  to  ask  a  questioQ, 
tnonj^  solicitoiA  tcf  learn  the  event  The  next  eveningp 
the  adjutant^generat  came  in,  and  requested  her  to  walk 
up  to  his  room,  as  he  wished  to  put  some  questions.  She 
followed  him  in  terror ;  and  wiien  he  locked  the  door  and 
begged  her,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  to  be  seated,  she  was 
sure  that  she  was  eitt^er  suspected  or  had  been  betrayed. 
He  inquired  earnestly  whether  any  of  her  family  were  up 
the  last  night  he  and  the  other  officer  met.  She  told  him 
that  they  all  retired  at  eight  o'clock.  He  observed,  **I 
know  you  were  sisleep,  for  I  knocked  at  your  chamber 
door  throe  times  before  you  heard  me.  .  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  who  gave  General  Washington  information  of  our 
intended  attack,  unless  thf^  walls  of  the  house  could  speak. 
When  we  arrived  near  White  Marsh,  we  found  all  their 
cannon  mounted,  and  the  troops  prepared  to  receive  us, 
and  we  have  marched  back  like  a  parcel  of  fools." 

In  the  month  of  December,  1777,  the  troops  at  Valley 
Forge  were  employed  in  erecting  log  huts  for  winter  quar- 
tos, when  about  one  half  of  the  men  were  destitute  of 
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not  including  about  two  thousand  under  General  Lincohii 
who  were  then  at  Bennington.  The  Indian  allies  of  Great 
Britain  were  deserting  the  standard  of  General  Burgoyna  | 
since  the  late  contest,  and  four  of  the  Six  Nations  favored 
the  cause  of  America,  and  furnished  one  hundred  and  fifty 
warriors.  The  troops  under  General  Lincoln  now  added 
to  tlie  force  under  General  Gates,  and  revived  the  spirits 
of  the  anny. 

The  two  armies  were  within  cannon  shot,  and  had  fre- 
quent skirmishes  until  the  7th  of  October,  when  the  advanc- 
ing parties  came  in  contact  about  -three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  gallant  (.*olonel  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  his 
famous  rifle  corps,  and  Major  Dearborn,  leading  a  detach'* 
ment  of  infantry,  commenced  tlie  action.  In  all  parts 
of  the  field  the  conflict  became  extremely  furious  and 
obstinate,  each  disdaining  to  yield  the  palm  of  victory. 
Ueath  appeared  to  have  lost  his  terrors.  The  Americans 
continued  to  press  forward  with  renewed  strength  and 
ardor,  and  coini>plIed  the  whole  British  line,  under  Bur- 
goyne,  to  yield  to  their  deadly  fire,  and  retreat  in  disorder. 
The  (ierman  troops  remained  firmly  posted  at  their  lines; 
these  were  now  boldly  assaulted  by  General  Learned  and 
Lieuten:int-(;ol()ncl  Brooks,  with  such  intrepidity,  tliat 
their  works  were  carried,  and  their  brave  commander, 
Colonel  Brcyniiui,  was  slain.  All  the  equipage  of  the 
brigade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Nightfall 
put  a  stop  to  the  action,  though  the  victory  was  most  deci- 
sive. Besides  (.*olonel  Breyman,  General  Frazer,  the 
most  valnable  olliccr  in  the  British  service,  and  Sir  Fran- 
ci&Clark,  aid  de-camp  to  General  Burgoyne,  were  mortally 
wounded.  iM^vcral  otlior  officers  and  about  two  hundred 
privates  wore  made  prisoners ;  nine  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  considerable  ((uantity  of  ammnnition  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  which  were  muc^  wanted.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  thirty  killed  and  one 
hundred  wounded,  while  one  hundred  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  left  unburied  on  the  field. 

On  the  Sth,  General  Gates  detached  a  body  of  troops  t0 
get  into  the  rear  of  the  British  army.     Burgoyne  took  Chtt 
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and  judgment  in  their  estimation  of  the  means  for  ca 
it  into  success.     But  the  leader  whom  Ihey  appoiu 
conduct  the  enterprise  was  General  Burgoyne,  an  ( 
vfho  had  fought  with  great  bravery  iu  the  wars  in  Europn, 
but  was  rash,  presumptuous,  conceited,  and  lull  of  contempt 
for  the  military  prowess  of  the  Americans.     lie  made  no 
scruple  of  boasting,  that,  with  au  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
he  would  march  in  triumph  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
to  the  other.     Inspired  by  titese  vain  boastings,  the  minis- 
try made  extraordinary  efforts  to  raise  aud  equip  the  most 
formidable  army  that  li       ever' been  sent  to  America.     A 
large  body  of  German  i        Maries  was  added  to  tlie  trot 
enlisted  in  England.  nerals  Frazer,  Philips  and 

desel,  othi^s  of  kno         alents  and  tried  cour 
appointed  To  comman         ;m.     Burgoyne,  as   li 
general   of  the  British        ces  in  America,  receiveu  .. 
powers  for  perfecting  he  arrangemenls  for  the 

paign.     A  strong  body  tvages  were  subsidiz 

ada  to  assist  the  Bri  array  with  the  horr 
tomahawk  and  scalpir  .ife,  and  the  whole  army  i 
voused  at  Ciuebec,  in  ay,  1777.  Sir  Guy  Carletou,  gun- 
ernor  of  Canada,  allh  Kigh  the  military  command  of  the 
province  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  appointment 
of  Burgoyne,  yet  made  every  exertion  to  promote  the 
undertaking.  ^ 

.  Burgoyne  now  foimd  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  most  thoroughly  armed,  equipped  and 
victualled,  and  furnished  with  the  (ineet  train  of  brass 
artillery  ever  before  seen  in  a  British  army.  It  consisted 
of  sixty  or  seventy  pieces,  sixteen  of  which  were  twenty- 
four  pounders.  His  plan  was  to  proceed  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  by  ^e  way  of  lake  Champlain,  to  the 
river  Hudson,  while  a  detachment  under  St.  Leger  made  a 
circuit  by  lake  Ontario  and  penetrated  to  Albany  by  the 
route  of  the  Mohawk.  The  army  proceeded  in  boats  i^i 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Sorel,  and  on  their  arrival  at  lake 
Champlain  were  joined  by  the  Indians.  Burgoyne  held  a 
council  with  his  sarage  allies,  A  war  dance  was  performed; 
a  profusion  .of  strong  lit[uor  was  dealt  out  to  them,  and  the 
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alarm,  and  immediately  retreated  to  Saratoga,  which  he 
accomplished  the  next  night,  leaving  his  hospital,  contain- 
ing three  himdred  sick  and  wounded,  with  medicinal  stores 
and  two  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  behind.  On  their  retreat, 
the  British  committed  the  most  wanton  devastations,  hom- 
ing and  destroying  almost  every  house  within  their  reacL 
The  elegant  and  valuable  country-seat  belonging  to  Gene* 
ral  Schuyler,  near  Saratoga,  did  not  escape  their  fury. 

In  this  critical  situation.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  an 

unsuccessful  eflTort  to  relieve  Burgoyne.    He  pushed  up  the 

river,  captured  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clintoni 

^h  ipere  bravely  defended  by  General  James  Clinton 

Ijiia  brpther,  who,  with  a  part  of  the  garrison,  made 
flMk>e8(^l)p^...  Sir  Henry,  with  wanton  cruelty,  set  fire  to 
h0W>0^.^4^^ild^  of  every  description,  destroying,  by 
conflagration,  the  church  and  every  other  building  in  the 
beautiful  town  of  Elsopus. 

Alter  the  capture  of  the  two  forts,  Clinton  despatched  a 
messenger,  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Taylor,  to  BrugqiyDBf 
'  with  the  intelligence.  F()ftnnetely,  he  was  taken  on  the 
way  as  a  spy.  Finding  himself  in  danger,  he  was  seen  to 
tui^tside  and  take  something  from  his  pocket  and  swrnl- 
Jojl^k  The  American  commander  ordered  a  severe  dose 
oiBRtic,  tartar  to  be  administered;  .this  produced  the 
eflfect ;  he  discharged  a  small  silver  bullet,  whicfa|  beiBg 
unscrewed,  was  found  to  enclose  a  letter  to  Burgoyfie, 
''Out  of  thine  own  mouth  thou  shalt  be  condeimied.^ 
Slie  spy  was  tried,  ccmvicted  and  executed. 

General  Burgo3rne  now  perceived  that  all  the  passes  in 
his  rear  were  strongly  guarded,  and  that  further  retreat 
was  next  to  impossible.  In  this  difficulty,  he  called  a  M 
council  on  the  18th  of  October.  While  the  council  wms 
deliberating,  an  eighteen  pound  shot  crossed  the  table,  and 
they  resolved  unanimously  tt>  propose  teirms  with  Genera^ 
Gates.  The  proposals  of  Gates  were  rejected^jirf  Gegffrl 
Burgoyne 'then  sent  in  terms,  on  which  theKapitula&m  ' 
'^as  finally  made.  The  news  of  the  capture  in^the;  High- 
lauds  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  this  juncture,  which  led 
General  Burgoyne  to  hesitate,  in  expectation  of  xelief  ficOB|  yi^ 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

American  Revolution. — I^ects  of  the  capture  of  Bwrgoyne  in  EttropB 

Astonishment  and  mortification  of  the  British — Opposition  in 

ment — Obstinacy  of  the  ministry — Treaty  of  alliance  with 

\^  .  War  between  France  and  England — Evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  ihg 

^JL-^^ltitish — Battle  of  Monmouth — Arrival  of  a  French  fleet  in  AmerioH^ 

J^ppoign  in  Rhode  Island — Pa  cages  of  the  British — Anecdotes  of  the 

^^^^-Jhomas  Paine — Intrigues  of  the  British — Massacre  at  Wyomm^^ 

^^Burprise  and  massacre  of  Colonel  Baylor's  regiment— Savage  iP«r- 

f are  in  Pennsylvania — Campaign  in  Georgia — Capture  of  Saoannak 

by  the  British — Invasion  of  South  Carolina — Peril  of  Charlestons^ 

Georgia  overrun  by  the  British — They  retreat  from  CharUston'^DO' 

vastations  of  the  British  in  Virginia, 

The  capture  of  Burgoyiie's  a«niy  produced  the  most  im- 
portant results  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
tele  of  a  whole  British  army  laying  down  their  arms 
mdcring  prisoners  of  war,  at  once  fixed  the  atten- 
all  Europe.  The  turn  of  affairs  in  favor  of  the 
American  cause  was  prodigious.  The  previous  disastara 
of  the  American  arms  h^^  mduced  a  belief  in  Europe,  even 
among  the  friends  of  the  colonists,  that  the  cause  of  inde^ 
pendence  could  not  succeed.  The  rapid  advance  of  Bur- 
goyne  into  the  interior,  the  fall  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  boastful  announcements  of  vietory 
made  by  the  British  and  circulated  all  over  Eurc^,  had 
produced  a  general  impression  that  the  colonists  were  at 
length  completely  subdued.  In  the  midst  of  the  ezulai- 
tions  in  England,  at  these  flattering  prospects,  came  Am 
unexpected  and  astounding  intelligence  that  Buvgoyne  and 
his  army  had  laid  down  their  arms  before  a  victorions 
American  army.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
ministry  received  their  private*,  despatches  containing  the 
news,  a  rumor  of  their  contents  had  got  into  the  house  of 
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ministry,  that  tlie  hostile  temper  was  kept  tip.  The  mn^ 
isten  diTclared,  "  If  ten  tUousand  taen  caaaot  couquer  Anm* 
VM.,  fifty  thouaanil  shall!"  And  with  the  help  of  a  strong 
majority  in  parliament,  more  supplies  were  raised,  new 
tioops  levied,  und  llie  war  carried  on. 

The  most  imiwrtant  among  the  immediate  coDscquenees 
of  the  capture  of  Burgoyuc,  was  itie  ueaty  of  alliance 
between  America  and  France. 


Dr.  Franklin,  who,  after  havuig  served  the  cotini 
colonial  agent  in  England,  liad  returned  to  America  in  sea- 
son to  sign  the  Ucclaration  of  Independence,  sailed  immedi 
ately  aficr  on  a  mission  lo  Paris.  He  wns  well  received 
by  the  French,  among  whom  he  stood  in  high  rcpniatii 
for  his  brilliant  discoveries  in  science.  Bui,  during  tbi 
early  part  of  his  residence  there,  the  affairs  of  the  colonists 
were  in  so  unpromising  a  condition  that  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  anything  in  their  favor  by  negotiation.  Frank- 
lin was  joined  by  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee,  as  associate 
commissioners  in  the  negotiation :  and  at  length, 
news  of  the  important  victory  of  Saratoga,  the  Fi 
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ministry  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  spirit  e 
dBlermination  of  the  Americans,  that  they  resolved  to" 
espouse  Uieir  canse.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
]778,  a  treaty  of  aUionce  between  tlie  French  king  and  the 
tliirleen  American  states  was  signed  at  Paris.  By  this 
treaty  the  iiiiig  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nics, and  agreed  to  assist  them  with  a  fleet  and  army,  in 
case  war  should  break  out  between  France  and  England; 
in  the  event  of  which,  the  contracting  parties  were  to  make 
common  cause,  and  neither  parly  was  to  lay  down  arms 
idl  tlie  independence  of  the  United  States  should  be  firmly 
secured.  The  news  of  this  treaty  exasjierated  the  British 
ministry  with  the  highest  rage  against  the  French.  Their 
ambassador  was  immediately  recalled  from  Paris,  and  war 
shortly  afterwards  broke  out  between  the  two  kingdot 
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The  British  army,  imder  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  lay  inactiTe 
at  Pliiladelphia  durmg  the  early  part  of  1778.     But  the 
intelligence  of  the  French  alliance,  and  the  apprehensioa 
of  seeing  a  French  squadron  on  the  coast,  caused  tJiat  gel 
eral  to  conceive  fears  for  his  safety,  and   he  decided 
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abandon  Philadelphia.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  royal 
army  crossed  the  Delaware,  on  the  road  to  New  York.  Bat 
Washington  had  foreseen  this,  and  prepared  the  militiA  of 
New  Jersey  to  give  the  British  a  troublesome  maiclL  He 
crossed  the  Delaware  in  pursuit,  and  the  hostile  armies  met 
at  Monmouth  on  the  28th,  sixty-four  miles  from  Philadet 
phia.  The  contest  was  severe,  and  the  weather  so  hoti 
that  nimibers  of  both  armies  perished  from  that  cause,  sad 
the  use  of  water  when  it  could  be  obtained.  Owing  to  ths 
misconduct  of  General  Lee,  the  Americans  failed  of  achiev- 
ing a  decided  victory.  They  remained  on  the  battle- 
ground, intending  to  renew  the  contest  in  the  morning,  but 
the  enemy  made  good  a  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  eight  officers  and  sixty-one  privates  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  The  British  loss,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
men,  including  officers.  One  hundred  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  the  loss  by  desertion  was  one  thousand.  Sir  Henry 
retired,  by  forced  marches,  to  Sandy  Hook,  where  he  was 
taken  on  board  the  fleet,  and  embarked  the  army  for  New 
York.  General  Lee  was  censured  by  a  court-martial  for 
disobedience  of  orders  on  this  occasion.  It  appears  that  he 
first  declined  a  particular  command,  and  then  asked  for  it 
Washington  directed  him  to  commence  the  attack,  "unless 
there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to  ffe  contrary ;"  and  his 
disobedience  "and  doubtful  movements"  appear  to  have 
marred  the  expected  success,  and  justified  the  event,  in 
deprivinghim  of  his  conmiand. 

The  French  government,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  had 
now  entered  into  the  war.  On  the  8th  of  July,  Count 
D'Estaing  entered  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  with  the 
Toulon  fleet,  after  a  passage  of  eighty-seven  days ;  Lord 
Howe  had  been  gone  only  eleven  days,  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  evacuated  Philadelphia  only  one  month  before, 
and  was  now  embarking  his  army  at  Sandy  Hook,  for  New 
York.  The  French  fleet  was  about  double  the  force  of  the 
English,  both  in  the  number  of  ships  and  weight  of  metal. 

D'Estaing  landed  Mr.  Gerard,  French  minister  to  the 
United  States,  who  was  most  cordially  received  by  congress 
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at  Philadelphia,  and,  on  the  9ih,  set  sail  for  Sandv 
where  he  arrived  on  the  llth,  and  blockaded  the 
squadron   in   the  harbor.     The  count   made  all 
efforts  to  attack  the  EngUsh  fleet  in  the  harbor,  bu      > 
it  impracticable  to  cross  the  bar  with  his  heavy  ships,  h 
on  llie  22d,  agreeably  to  advice  from  General  Washingtt 
he  set  sail  for  Newport,  to  cooperate  in  the  destruction 
the  British  fleet  and  army  at   Rhode  Island.      Admiral 
Byron's  squadron  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  few  days  after 
the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  in  a  very  broken,  sickly, 
dismasted,  distressed  situation.     The  provision  ships  from 
Cork  arrived  also,  and  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York  in 
safety,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  British  army,  who 
were  in  great  want  of  supplies. 

D'Estaing  arrived  off  Point  Judith  on  the  29th  of  July; 
and  such  was  the  joy  upon  the  occasion,  that  it  dilTused 
the  fire  and  zeal  of  1775  and  1776  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. Volunteers,  by  thousands,  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  their  country  to  join  General  Sullivan,  and  cooperate 
with  their  illustrious  allies  in  the  reduction  of  Rhode  Island. 
Washington  had  detached  La  Fayette  and  General  Greene, 
with  two  thousand  men,  to  join  the  general  enterprise. 
The  American  force  was  now  about  ten  thousand  strong. 
Sir  Robert  Pigot,  who  commanded  at  Newport,  had  been 
leinforced  with  five  battalions,  which  rendered  his  force 
about  six  thousand  strong.  Thus  balanced,  the  parties 
commenced  their  operations.  D'Estaing  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Newport  on  the  18th  of  August,  without  opposition. 
General  ^ot,  the  British  commander,  destroyed  the 
English  shipping,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  On  the  9th  of  August,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
Sullivan  began  to  cross  over  with  his  army  from  Tiverton, 
(h«  enemy  having  abandoned  their  works  at  the  north  end 
of  the  island.  At  two  in  the  morning,  Lord  Howe  appeared 
off  Point  Judith,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- five  sail  of  the  line, 
where  he  anchored  for  the  night.  On  the  lOth,  D'Estaing, 
eager  to  meet  the  British  fleet,  took  advantage  of  the  wind, 
and  put  to  sea.  The  two  fleets  mantauvred  through  tha 
day,  without  coming  to  aclion.     On  the  llth,  a  violent  gale 
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sprang  up,  and  continued  through  the  12th  and  13thf 
K>  which  parted  the  fleets,  dismaated  the  French  admiral's 
ship,  destroyed  her  rudder,  and  greatly  damaged  several 
others.  On  the  14th,  the  gale  abated,  and  close  and  severe 
actions  commenced  between  several  single  ships  of  the  two 
fleets,  but  nothing  decisive.  The  count,  having  collected 
six  of  his  ships,  covered  his  disabled  fleet,  and  stood  in  for 
Newport,  and  came  to  anchor.  Greene  and  La  Fayette 
went  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  and  pressed  him  to 
enter  the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  complete  the  enterprise ; 
but  the  fleet  was  so  shattered  by  the  storm,  and  the  officers 
were  generally  so  averse,  that  the  count  concluded  to  sail 
for  Boston. 

Meantime  the  troops  under  General  Sullivan  had  gained 
the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  marched  down  upon  the 
enemy's  lines,  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  French  fleet| 
and  commence  the  attack ;  but  their  suficrings  in  the  storm 
were  so  severe,  that  the  troops  were  in  a  deplorable  state. 
On  the  15th,  the  American  army  had  recovered  fr<mi  their 
fatigues,  and  were  again  prepared  for  action.  In  this  situ- 
ation they  continued,  anxiously  waiting  the  movements  of 
the  French  fleet,  to  join  in  the  general  attack ;  but,  to  their 
grief  and  astonishment,  they  saw  them  weigh  and  stand 
ofi*  for  Boston,  on  the  24th.  The  mortification  of  General 
Sullivan  was  greater  than  the  pride  of  an  American  soldier 
could  sustain,  and  he  expressed  himself  unguardedly,  in 
his  general  orders,  on  the  occasion.  On  the  28th,  howeveri 
Count  D*Estaing  wrote  to  congress,  from  Boston,  and 
'explained  his  movements  to  their  satisfaction.*^ 

Sullivan  soon  saw  himself  abandoned  by  most  of  the 
volunteers,  which  reduced  his  army  to  a  standard  below 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  he  hastened  to  secure  his  retreat 

On  the  25th,  he  sent  ofi*  his  heavy  cannon,  and  on  Ae 
29th  retired  to  the  north  end  of  the  island.  General  Pigot 
pursued  with  his  whole  force,  to  intercept  his  retreat  The 
advance-guard  of  the  enemy  was  soon  engaged  with  the 
rearguard  of  the  Americans,  and  a  severe  action  ensued| 
that  continued  through  the  day.  The  next  day,  Sullivan 
learnt  that  Lord  Howe  was  again  at  sea,  and  that  the 
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French  fleet  was  not  expected  to  remrn  to  Newport,  ai 
hastened  to  evacuate  the  island.     With'  the  assistance 
Groyne  and  La  Fayette,  he  conducted  his  tetreat  in 
presence  of  a  superior  foe,  wiiose  sentries  w^re  not  mi 
than  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  American  sentrie 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  1778,  1 
retreat  was  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  a, 
part  of  the  artillery  or  baggage.     The  same  day,  ClintiHi 
arrived  off  Newport,  on  board  of  the  fleet  under  Lord 
Howe,  with  four  thousand  troops,  to  cut  ofl"  the  American 
retreat ;  but,  learning  the  departure  of  the  French  for  Boston 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Americans,  he  set  sail  for  Boston,  in 
pursuit  of  the  French.     On  ihe  morning  of  the  3d,  he  dis- 
covered the  French  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  strongly 
^  posted,  and  returned  to  New  York.     On  the  5th,  Howe 
^  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  American  shipping  in  Nev 
Bedford  harbor,  and  destroyed  about  seventy  sail,  besides 
small  craft,  stores,  dwelling-houses,    and  vessels  on  the 
stocks,  together  with  the  magazine,  to  the  amount  of  twenf- 
thousand   poimds   sterling.     He  then   attacked   Martha 
Tineyard,  destroyed  all  the  vessels,  and  carried  ofi'  the  arms 
of  the  militia,  and  public  money,  three  hundred  oxen,  and 
ten  thousand  sheep,  and  returned  to  New  York  with  his 
-  plunder. 

These  and  many  other  marauding  excursions,  in  which 
the  British,  soldiery  abandoned  themselves  to  every  excess 
of  wanton  violence  and  brutality  towards  the  defenceless 
inhabitants,  only  exasperated  the  people  to  a  more  deter- 
mined resistaifce  against  their  invaders.  Volumes  might 
be  filled  with  anecdotes  illuslrating  the  spirit  and  temper 
which  prevailed  at  this  period.  The  limits  of  our  work 
will  allow  us  to  specify  one  or  two  incidents. 

Ina  former  chapter  we  have  related  the  story  of  a  citizen 
of  Bmerica,  in  Massachusetts,  who  was  tarred  and  feathered 
by  the  British  grenadiers,  in  Boston,  for  purchasing  a  mus- 
ket. The  man  who  hlid  been  thus  shamefully  dealt  with, 
olttained  revenge  in  his  own  way.  Keeping  in  his  posses- 
sion the  same  old  musket,  an  opportunity  was  not  long 
wanting  for  that  purpose.     Uis  country  flew  to  arms,  to 
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ledrcss  public  grievances,  and  he  to  revenge  liia  private 
ones.  As  soon  as  he  heard  Lhat  the  British  had  marched  to 
Concord,  he  seized  the  same  musket,  and  flew  to  the  scene 
of  action.  When  the  British  were  on  the  reUeal,  he  selected 
tree,  with  thick  boughs,  by  tlie  road-side,  and,  taking 
liberate  aim,  every  sliot  from  the  dear-bought  musket 
off  one  of  the  enemy.  Aiming  particularly  at  the 
officers,  he  soon  brought  down  llie  commander  of  the  tar- 
ketllc.  Half  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  into  the  tree ;  two  of 
the  bullets  passed  through  his  hat,  but  did  no  other  dam- 
age. He  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  using  the  old  musket  to 
still  greater  advantage;  reserving  his  fire,  agreeably  to  the 
mode  enjoined  by  Putnam,  until  he  could  see  the  enemy's 
eye,  he  brought  down  his  man  at  every  shot.  He  was  iha 
last  to  leave  the  ditch,  and  when  his  powder  and  ball  were 
expended,  he  fought  furiously  with  the  butt  of  his  musket, 
and  as  he  dashed  in  the  skulls  of  two  or  three  in  quick 
succession,  he  exclaimed,  "That's  to  pay  for  the  tar  and 
iealhers." 


-y  of  Sergeant  Jatpir, 


Mr.  Jasper,  a  sergeant  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Had  t 
brothar,  who  had  joined  the  British,  and  who,  likewise;  bald 


tbo  rank  of  sergeant  in  their  garrison  at  Gbcr 
^a.     No  man  could  be  truer  to  the  Amenc) 
Sergeant  Jasper;  yet  he  warmly  loved  his 
And  actually  went  to  the  British  i^arrison  to 
Wother  was  exceedingly  alarmed,  lest  he  should  be 
bnd  hung  as   aii  American  spy;  for  his  name  was 
linowii  to  many  of  the  British  officers.     "  Do  not  trc 
yourself,"  said  Jasper ;  "  I  am  no  longer  an  America 
(lier."     "Thank  God  for  that,  William,"  exclain  _    ^ 

brother,  heartily  shakin  i  by  the  hand;  "i  \  < 

only  say  the  word,  my  1  r-,  and  here  is  a  commtsf 
yon,  with  regimentals  and  gold  to  boot,  to  light  . 
majesty  King  George."  ' 

Jasper  shook  his  heat  observed,  that,  ihongtt 

was  but  little  encourag     lent  to  fight  for  his  count 
eould  not  find  it  in  his    neart  to  fight  agn'ntst  her. 
there  the  conversation  i    ded.     After  staying  Iwo  oT 
days  with  his  brother,     sfuv.ting  and  hearing  all  thu- 
oould,  he  look  his  leav  rned  to  the  American  c: 

by  a  circuitous  route,  ai  >nl  General  Lincoln  all  tlip 
Ind  seen.  Soon  after,  he  made  another  trip  to  the  Bin 
garrison,  taking  with  him  his  particular  friend,  Hergeani 
Newton,  who  was  a  young  man  of  groat  strength  and 
oourage.  His  brother  received  him  with  his  usual  cor- 
diality; and  he  and  his  friend  spent  several  days  at  tU4^^' 
British  fort,  without  giving  the  least  alarm.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day,  his  brother  observed  that  lie  had 
bad  news  to  tell  him.  "Ah!  what  is  it  V  asked  Wdliam. 
*'Why,"  replied  his  brother,  "here  are  ten  or  a  dozen  ^ 
American  ^isoners,  brought  in  this  morning,  as  deserters, 
ftora  Savannah,  whither  they  are  to  be  sent  immediately ; 
and,  from  what  I  can  learn,  it  will  be  apt  to  go  hard  with 
Uh4li  fw  it  aeems  they  hare  all  taken  the  king's  bounty." 
'  "Letusseethem,"  s^dJaaper.  So  his  brother  took  him 
and  his  friend  Newton  tone  ^em.  It  was,  indeed,  a  mel- 
ancholy sight  to  see  th«  jtKn*  fellows,  handcuffed  upon  the 
ground,  ^t  when  die>lr]te  rested  on  a  young  woman, 
■*ife  of  one  of  the  prisotjers,  with  her  child,  a  sweet  little 
boy  <d  five  years,  all  pity  fbr  the  male  prisoners  was  for- 
U  39 
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gotten.  Her  hnmUe  garb  diowed  that  she  was  poor ;  ImI 
her  deep  distress  and  sjrmpathy  with  her  unfcHrtoaale  hxm^ 
band  proved  that  she  was  rich  in  conjugal  lore,  mon 
cious  than  all  gold.  She  generally  sat  on  the 
opposite  to  her  husband,  with  her  little  boy  leaning 
lap,  and  her  coal-black  hair  spreading  in  long, 
tresses  on  her  neck  and  bosom.  Sometimes  she  would  A 
silent  as  a  statue  of  grief,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  die  enHk) 
then  she  would  start  with  a  convulsive  throb,  and  gaae  iA 
,  *  her  husband's  face  with  looks  as  piercing  sad,  as  if  sltf 
already  saw  him  struggling  in  the  halter,  herself  a  widow, 
and  her  son  an  orphan ;  while  the  child,  distressed  by  Ml 
mother's  anguish,  added  to  the  pathos  of  the  scene  by  Iki 
artless  tears  of  childish  suffering.  Though  Jaq^  and 
Newton  were  undaunted  in  the  field  of  battle,  their  fiseliBfi  ^ 
were  subdued  by  such  heart^stirring  misery.  As  Ifa^f 
walked  out  into  the  neighboring  wood,  the  tears  alood  it 
the  eyes  of  both.  Jasper  first  broke  silence.  *^  Newtos/* 
said  he,  " my  days  have  been  but  few;  but  I  beliovo  iMr 
course  is  nearly  finished."  "  Why  so,  Jasper?''  '' Wby, 
I  feel  that  I  must  rescue  those  poor  prisoners,  or  die 
them;  otherwise,  the  remembrance  of  that  poor 
and  her  child  will  haunt  me  to  my  grave."  "  Tliat  io 
exactly  what  I  feel,  too,"  replied  Newton;  "and  hmm  1m 
^JBOj  hand  and  heart  to  stand  by  you,  my  brave  firiend,  ti 
tfi^  last  drop.  Thank  God,  a  man  can  die  but  oooe ;  and 
why  should  we  fear  to  leave  this  life  in  the  way  of  oar 
duty?" 

^^  #rhe  friends  embraced  each  other,  and  entered  into  tbo 

necessary  arrangements  for  fulfilling  their  desperate 
lution.    Immediately  after  breakfast,  the  prisoners 
sent  on  their  way  to  Savannah,  under  the  guard  of  m 
geant  and  corporal,  with  eight  men.    They  had  not 
gone  long,  before  Jasper,  accompanied  by  his  friend  New- 
ton, took  leave  of  his  brother,  and  set  out  on  some  pro- 
tended errand  to  the  upper  country.    They  had  scarcely, 
however,  got  §nt  of  sight  of  Ebenezer,  before  they  struck 
into  the  woods,  and  fished  hard  after  the  prisoners  and 
their  guard,  wh<Hn  they  closely  dogged  for  several  mileo, 
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anxiously  watching  an  opportunily  to  make  a  Wow. 
hope,  indeed,  seemed  extravagant ;    for  what  cou 
nnarmed  men  do  against  ten,  equipped  with  loaded  mus 
and  bayonets  7     However,  unable  to  give  up  their  com 
men,  our  heroes  still  travelled  on. 

About  two  miles  from  Savannah,  there  is  a  famotis  spri 
generally  called  the  Spa,  well  kno\vn  y>  travellers,  \ 
often  stopped  there  to  quench  their  thirst.  "Perhaps," 
said  Jasper,  "the  guard  may  slop  there."  Hastening  on 
through  the  woods,  they  gained  the  Spa,  as  their  last  hope, 
and  there  concealed  themselves  among  the  thick  bushes 
that  grew  around  the  spring.  Presently,  the  mournful 
procession  came  in  sight  of  the  spring,  where  the  sergeant> 
ordered  a  halt.  Hope  sprung  afresh  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
heroes,  though,  no  doubt,  mixed  with  great  alarm ;  for  "  it 
was  a  fearful  odds."  The  cotfwral,  with  his  guard  of  four 
men,  conducted  the  prisoners  to  the  spring,  while  the  ser- 
geant, with  the  other  four,  having  grounded  their  arms 
near  the  road,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  prisoners,  wea- 
ried with  their  long  walk,  were  permitted  to  rest  themselves 
on  the  earth.  Poor  Mrs.  Jones,  as  usual,  took  her  seat 
opposite  her  husband,  and  her  little  boy,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  fell  asleep  in  her  lap.  Two  of  the  corporal's  men 
wens  ordered  to  keep  guard,  and  the  other  two  to  give  the 
prisoners  drink  out  of  their  canteens.  "Hiese  last  ap> 
proached  the  spring,  where  our  heroes  lay  concealed,  and, 
resting  their  muskets  against  a  pine  tree,  dipped  up  the 
water.  Having  dnink  tiiemselves,  they  turned  away,  with 
replenished  canteens,  to  give  to  the  prisoners  also.  "  Now 
NewttHi,  is  oar  time,"  said  Jasper. 

Then,  bursting  like  lions  from  their  concealment,  they 
snatched  up  the  two  muskets  that  were  resting  against  the 
pin*,  and,  in  an  instant,  shot  down'  the  two  soldiers  who 
were  upon  guard.  It  waft  now  a  contest  who  should  get 
the  two  loaded  muskets  that  fell  from  the  hands  of  the 
slain ;  for,  by  this  time,  a  couple  of  -  brave  Englishmen, 
recovering  from  their  momentary  panic,  h^  sprung  and 
seized  upon  the  mnskets ;  but  before  they  could  use  them, 
the  svtft-handed  Americans,  with  <^bbed  guns,  levelled  a 
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final  blow  at  the  heads  of  their  brave  antegeaipli^-    Thp 
leader  bones  of  the  skull  gave  way,  and  down  ll»e|r 
pale  and  quivering,  without  a  groan.    Then^  bMtily 
ing  the  muskets,  which  had  thus  a  second  tiiB0  ~ 
the  hands  of  the  sla^n,  they  flew  between  their 
enemies  and  their  weapons,  grounded  near  tba  wwmAi  W^ 


ordered  them  to  surrender;  which  Aey  inarai1^4i4 
They  then  snapped  the  handcufls  of  the  priMnwa^-Wl 
armed  them  with  muskets*  .   ^ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  poo^  Mrs.  Joms  lial' 
fallen  to  the  earth  in  a  swoon,  and  her  little  mm  stuti 
screaming  piteously  over  her.  But  when  she  leoovevq^ 
and  saw  her  husband  and  his  friends  freed  fironaL  their  Al- 
ters, she  behaved  like  one  frantic  with  joy.  Sie  flprvpg 
to  her  husband's  bosom,  and,  with  her  arms  ipuoul  Us 
neck,  sobbed  out,  '*  My  hi\^>and  is  safe — ^bless  Ood|  mf 
husband  is  safe."  Then,  snatching  up  her  child,,. «bs 
pressed  him  to  her  heart,  as  she  exclaimed,  ^' Thank  CMJ 
my  son  has  a  father  yet"  Then,  kneeling  at  the  ^a^i^f 
Jasper  and  Newtonj  the  pressed  their  haxtdf;  valiifnpDrti|^ 
but,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  she  could  only.yayi.  ffjQffd 
bless  you !  God  Almighty  bless  you  1 "  For  {^ar  ofj^l^itfg 
retaken  by  the  English,  our  heroes  seized  the  ans8.w4 
r^mentals  of  the  dead,  and,  with  their  friends  and  ff|B^ 
tive  foes,  recrossed  the  Savafmah,  and  safely  joiooi^jjlfif 
AmArkan  army  at  Purisburgh,  to  the  inexpressible  rnlipf 
ishiDfliit  and  joy  of  all. 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Paine,  then  known  only  as  a 
political  writer,  came  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
contest,  and  employed  his  pen  with  great  success  in  de» 
fence  of  the  cause  of  independence.  He  was  master  ftf  a 
plain,  forcible  and  homely  style,  admirably  fitted  lor  ff^pnir 
lar  effect  His  pamphlet  entitled  Common  Senaa  h^  ^, 
prodigious  circulation,  and  contributed  not  a  Uttia  i^ 
strengthening  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  domineeriog 
spirit  of  Britain.  Paine's  political  writings  were  nume^uSi 
and  much  applauded  by  the  friends  of  free  instituti/ons. 
But  his  popularity  received  a  severe  shock  by  his  subseir 
quent  writings  against  religion,  which  were  compoaod 
amidst  the  maddening  frenzy  of  the  French  revolution. 


ilPLOaiATlC   UGA9CKU   OP   THK 


Tfae  following  extract  of  a  letter  fromOeQerel  Washing- 
ton, strikingly  illustrates  the  situation  of  affairs  at  ihia 
period  :  "  It  is  not  a  little  pl^Q'^ggi  nor  less  wonderful,  to 
contemplate,  that,  after  two  y eaiKanUl (b ii vrin g,  and  under- 
going the  strangest  vicissitudes  ^U^^ii^ps  ever  attended 
any  one  contest  since  the  creatimv^^^  armies  are  brought 
back  to  the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  the  offend- 
ing party,  in  the  beginning,  is  reduced  to  the  spade  and 
pick-axe  for  defence.  The  hand  of  Providence  has  been 
so  conspicuous  in  alt  this,  that  be  mtist  be  worse  than 
an  infidel  that  lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked,  that  has 
not  gratitude  enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations," 

The  British,  distrusting  the  success  of  their  arms,  deter- 
mined to  accomphsh  their  object  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  bribe  Mr.  Reed,  and  otiier  mem- 
bers of  congress,  to  assist  in  reconciling  the  Americans  to 
the  English  government.  The  instrument  of  this  attempt 
was  George  Johnston,  Esq.,  one  of  the  British  commis- 
sioners. Mr.  Reed  replied — "  I  am  not  worth  buying,  but 
such  as  I  am,  the  king  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to  do 
it."     The   facts  were  disclosed  to   congress,  and  excited 

Icon sider able  feeling.     Congress  then  resolved,  that  all  let- 
ters addressed  to  members  of  congress  by  British  commi»- 
noners,  or  agents,  or  any  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great 
39* 
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Britain,  of  a  public  naturCi  should  be  laid  before  that  body. 
To  this  resolution,  a  spuiled  Wffy  was  made  firom  New 
York,  by  Johnston,  and  •  total  dkavowal  of  the  fdiCtM^  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Uenff  CSinton,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  -  Mr. 
Eden.  At  the  same  time,  a  ratiifeatioa  of  the  coaTOOtisB 
of  Saratoga  was  toQlimli  tlni(,the  troops  of  Burgoyas' 
might  be  suffered  ti^  jajMMpk-  for  iBt||bad.  This  wae  de>* 
clined  by  congraM^  liflkli  latified  Vj^Jtbe  British  gofsn- 
ment  By  the  tenaaaf  ftmloga,  Um  British  troops  were 
to  be  sent  home  oa  diair  pttpolk  This^his  not  done,  aS 
the  British  officers  kad  violaled  the  treaty  in  not  giTiag^ 
up  their  side  arms,  and  Bfaifoyue^s  troops  were  detained 
at  Boston. 

The  British  commissioners  then  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  this  was  allowed  by  congress,  trusting  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  inhabitants  would  treat  it  with  contaiiit, 
and  cover  the  authors  with  lasting  disgrace^  ChUaiiJftd 
by  their  failure  in  thi^^^lious  measure,  they*dfepftHflMaed 
the  American  gorein^^Kin  a  manifesto,  thrnetrmirtlfftn 


American  people ^^^^Bbruction,  if  th«|^teifafaM'ti 
persevere  in  the^HJP^m,  and  adhere  t^%ieir  nHfaWfeft 
with  France.  Tfflsidle  threat  was  fairly  met  by  coog^Maii 
by  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted  hJK  tte. 
enemy,  which  was  thus  concluded :  ^^  If  our  eneraise  pt^ 
sume  to  execute  their  threats,  or  persist  in  thdr.  jaeftetit 
career  of  barbarity,  we  will  take  such  exempfafy^'Voi^ 
geance  as'  shall  deter  othejcs  from  a  like  conduct  We 
appeal  to  that  God,  who  is  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  and  in  his  holy  presence 
declare,  that  as  we  are  not  moved  by  any  light  or  hasty 
suggestions  of  anger  or  revenge,  so,  through  every  possible 
change  of  fortune,  we  will  adhere  to  this  our  detennina' 
tion." 

Dr.  Franklin,  till  now  a  commissioner  at  the  Fren<ih 
court,  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  td  the  eonrt 
of  Versailles,  with  instructions  to  negotiate  for  an  expedi^ 
tion  to  Canada.  About  this  time,  the  Sieur  Gerard  ddir^^ 
ered  his  credentials  to  ccmgress,  and  was  rec(^nised  as  a 
minister  from  the  French  court.    La  Fayette  requesttid 


teave  to  retttrn  to  France,  tn  which  congress  h 
acnted,  and  directed  the  president  to  express  t 
letter,  the  thanks  of  coogress,  for  thnt  disiiiEeresteu  x 
that  led  him  to  America,  as  w^Il  as  tliose  services  he  haa 
rendered  the  United  Btates,  by  tlie  exenions  of  his  cour- 
age and  abilities,  on  many  signal  occasions.     They  also 
■  directed    Dr,  Franklin   lo  cause  an  elegant  sword   to  be 
made,  with  propet  devices,  and  presented  to  the  marquis, 
in  the  name  of  the' United  States.     Congress,  at  the  same 
time,  addressed*  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  expressive 
of  the  high   sense   they   enlertaiiied   of  the   talents   and 
sefTices  of  the  marquis.     He  took  his  leore  of  congress  by 
letter,  repaired  to  Uoslon,  and  embarked  for  France. 

Daring  these  movements,  the  Indians,  in  concert  with 
the  lories,  began  their  ravages  upon  the  Susquehanna;  in 
August,  1779,  they  entered  the  aetllcmeuts  in  a  body  of  about 
sixteen  hundred ;  defeated  Colonel  liuiler,  at  the  head  of 
about  four  hundred  men,  and  cui  off  his  party  with  a  ter- 
rible slaughter.  They  took  one  small  fort  at  Kingston, 
and  then  carried  Fort  Wilkesbaire ;  butchered  the  garrison, 
and  burnt  the  women  and  childrcH  in  the  barracks.  ITiey 
next  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  scitlcmenis  in  the  valley 
.of  Wyoming  with  fire  and  sn-nnl,  and  destroyed  the  callle 
h^  the  most  wanton  and  barbarous  manner;  but  spared 
(h*  persons  and  property  of  the  tories.  These  savage 
fnaratide^  Were  commanded  by  Colonel'  John  Butler,  a 
tory  refuge,  who  was  more  cruel  than  his  savage  allies. 
The  Americans  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Zeb  Butler, 
«dusin  to  the  commander  of  the  savages.  The  women 
and  children  took  refuge  in  the  fort,  which  was  defended 
by  Colonel  Dennison.  After  most  of  his  men  had  fallen,  he 
went  out  with  a  flag,  to  inquire  what  terms  would  be 
granted  to  them,  on  surrendering  the  garrison.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  fefocious  Butler  a  reply  in  two  words; 
*'The  hatchet."  Colonel  Dennison  was  finally  obliged  lo 
Snrrender.  at  discretion ;  Tfhen  the  threat  of  Butler  was 
rigidly  executed.  The  inhabitants,  including  women  and 
<ihitdren,  were  inclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which 
*ere  immediately  set  on  fire,  and   the  demons   of  hell 
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glutted  their  Tengeance  in  bdioldiDg  their  destmctioD  in  me 
geneiil  conflagration.  They  even  extended  their  crndtf 
to  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  shooting  some,  and  cutting  out 
the  tongues  of  others,  tearing  them  aUre.  A  few  of  th« 
inhabitants  only  escaped,  who  fled  to  the  woods,  destitnt« 
of  provisions  or  covering,  shuddering  with  fear  and  di»- 
tress ;  their  suflerings  were  extreme.  The  cries  of  widows 
and  orphans  called  loudly  for  the  avenging  hand  of  heavcB. 
The  name  of  CoUmd  John  Butter  ought  to  be  consigned 
to  eternal  infamy,  for  the  base  treachery  and  cruelty  with 
which  he  betrayed  his  kinnnan,  Colonel  Zeb  Butler,  a 
respectable  American  oflicer,  while  under  the  sanction  of  a 
flag. 

Early  in  October,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  CapCaia 
FergusiHi,  with  about  three  hundred  men,  upon  an  expedi- 
tion to  Little  Egg  Harbor,  under  a  strong  convoy,  to  do-. 
stroy  the  American  shipping  and  privateers;  but  iMKi 
being  removed.  Captain  Ferguson  proceeded  up  toChesmpt 
Neck,  where  he  destroyed  such  vessels  as  were  tbero, 
together  with  the  whole  village,  and  laid  waste  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  rejoined  the  squadron.  On  the  15th, 
the  convoy,  with  the  troops,  moved  round  to  another  landing 
place  not  far  distant,  and  Janded  two  hundred  and  ^Ufe, 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ferguson,  who  ad- 
vanced into  the  country  in  the  silence  of  nighc,  and 
surprised  Count  Pulaski's  light  infantry ;  killed  the  Daran 
do  Base  and  Lieutenant  De  la  Broderic,  with  fift]^  privates. 
These  were  mostly  butchered  in  told  blood,  begging  lor 
mercy,  under  the  orders  of  no  quariers  ;  but  Count  Pulaski 
closed  this  horrid  scene,  by  a  sudden  charge  of  his  eavatry, 
that  put  to  flight  the  murderous  Ibe,  and  thus  saved  tho 
remnant  of  his  infantry.  Captain  Ferguson  made  a  haatf 
retreat,  embarked  his  party,  and  returned  to  New  Yofk. 

Admiral  Graves  arrived  at  New  York,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  in  a  most  shattered  condition,  from  a  violent 
storm,  which  detained  him  the  remainder  of  the  month,  to 
repair  the  fleet  About  the  first  of  November  he  put  to 
sea,  and  appeared  ofl*  the  harbor  of  Boston,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Count  D'Estaing;  but  a  violent  storm  here  overtook  him, 
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scattered  his  fleet,  destroyed  the  Someiset,  of  sizCy-fbor 
guns,  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  and  forced  the  rest  hUlm 
Rhode  Island  for  shelter. 

About  this  time  a  reghnent  of  American  caTalrf ,  eom- 
manded  by  Colonel  Baylor,  being  posted  on  the  lines  near 
Tappaan,  their  situation  was  betrayed  by  some  toriesw  A 
party  of  the  enemy  surprised  them  while  in  a  banii  in  fbm 
night,  and  massacred  a  part  of  them  with  the  roost  aaraga 
cruelty.  The  commander  of  the  party  who  disgraced 
themselves  by  this  foal  deed,  was  the  EngKdi  general 
Grey.  Colonel  Baylor's  detachment  consisted  of  one  hun^ 
dred  and  four  horsemen.  The  attack  was  so  sudden,  that 
they  were  entirely  defenceless,  and  the  enemy  immediately 
commenced  the  horrid  work  of  slaughter.  Thm  entieatiea 
and  cries  for  mercy  were  totally  disn^aided.  Tery  few 
only  of  this  raiment  escaped. 

The  war  now  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most  unrelentnig 
barbarity.  Except  in  few  instances^  the  rules  of  eiriHxed 
warriors  seemed  hardly  to  be  known,  and  the  combatants 
seemed  mutually  determined  im  a  war  of  extermination. 
Hostilities  were  carried  anew  into  the  Susquehanna  coun- 
try. Colonel  William  Butler,  at  the  head  of  a  PtansylTa- 
nia  regiment,  with  a  band  of  riflemen,  led  an  expedition  to 
the  Indian  villages,  which  he  destroyed,  and,  after  enduring 
the  greatest  hardships,  returned  in  safety  in  rixteen  da]r8L 
To  avenge  this  incursion,  Colonel  John  Butler,  at  the  hesd 
of  a  strong  party,  surprised  Colonel  Alden,  at  Cherry  Val- 
ley, who  was  killed,  and  the  greatest  cruelties  were  perpe- 
trated. Fifty  or  sixty  men,  women,  and  ehildren,  were 
killed  or  made  captives,  and  even  the  dead  were  mads 
monuments  of  savage  barbarities^ 

All  further  designs  against  the  north  seamed  now  to  be 
abandoned.  Clinton  and  Prescott,  who  commanded  in  East 
Florida,  concerted  a  plan  of  operations  against  Georgia. 
Before  this  could  be  carried  into  eflect,  two  parties  entered 
Georgia  from  Florida,  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by  water. 
The  latter  advanced  to  Sunbury,  and  summoned  the  placa 
to  surrender ;  but  receiving  a  spirited  reply  from  C«^oim1 
Mackintosh,  the  attempt  was  abandoned.    The  other  party 


made  for  Saraniiah,  but,  being  firmly  opposed  by 
Screven  and  Colonel  Elbeit,  nothing  was  effected,  u 
except  the  plundering  of  negroes  and  cattle,  and  the  c 
mission  of  the  most  wanton  barbarities.     Colonel  Sere 
was  killed  in  the  defence. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  17*8,  Colonel  Campbell  em- 
barked at  Sandy  Hook,  at  the  head  of  one  regiment,  two 
battalions  of  regulars,  and  four  of  lories,  with  a  detachment 
of  artillery, — in  all  about  twenty-five  hundred  men, — and 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  the  latter  pa 
December,  and  soon  landed  his  troops.  The  Am 
general,  R.  Howe,  was  posted  in  this  place,  at  the  ht 
about  eight  hundred  tnilitia  and  regulars,  worn  down  b 
fruitless  expedition  against  Florida.  He  chose  a  judicioua 
position  to  cover  Savannah,  but  was  out-gencralled,.  sur- 
prised in  camp,  and  routed,  with  a  considerable  loss  ofiaetx 
and  arms.  The  fort,  with  its  contents,  forty-eight  pieces 
of  caimon,  twenty-three  mortars,  all  the  shipping,  a  large 
store  of  provisions,  and  the  capital  of  the  state,  fell  into  lltt 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  defencelefs  inhabitants  went 
bayoneted  in  the  streets,  and  the  remnant  of  the  lzoo|w 
escaped  to  South  Carolina.  About  this  time,  Sunbuiy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  General  Prescott,  who  marched  to  Savan- 
nah, and  took  OHnmand  of  the  royal  army.  "Yhe  iuhabi- 
tants  were  directed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  use  ihem  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause.  ,     , 

Ott  the  25th  of  September,  General  Lincoln  was  appointed 
to  die  command  of  the  southern  army,  but  be  did  not  arrive 
at  Charleston  tmtil  the  4th  of  December.  He  was  joined 
by  Generals  Ashe  and  Rutherford,  with  q^out  two  thousand 
North  Carolina  militia^  destined  to  act  ill  defence  of  South 
Carolina.  As  Georgia  was  the  point  of  attack,  Lincoln 
raised  something  less  than  a  thousand  mttt,  and  joined  the 
remains  of  the  troops  under  Colonel  Elbert,  establishing 
his  head  quarters  at  Purysburgh.  Here  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  but  fourteen  hundred  men,  and  even  this 
unall  force  destitute  of  arms,  cannon,  tents,  and  almost  of 
powder  and  lead.  IVmilitia  of  South  Carolina  were 
without  disciplina  or^MmvUnation,  and,  xm  the  d4th  of 
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January,  1779,  they  had  generally  returned  to  their  1 
About  eleven  hundred  militia  from  North  Carolina  supptisd' 
their  place,  and  the  irhole  force  van  about  Iveaty-fbnr 
hundred.  <JcnGTal  I'rcscotl  had  taken  poeseMi«i  oi  Port 
Royal  islanil,  Soiiili  Carolina ;  and  Olenoral  Moultrie,  at  thtt 
licad  of  the  Chnrlcston  militia,  attacked  the  island,  dts- 
lodged  the  enemy,  and  compelled  ihe  colonel  to  retire  mta 
Georgia,  with  mncli  loss.  Ue  look  post  at  Augiisia,  and, 
by  fonieiiling  diTisions  and  encouraging  insurrcciioni, 
caused  much  distress.  Ihil  a  party  from  the  district  of 
Ninety-six,  under  Colonel  I'ickens,  pursued  the  banditti, 
whicli  they  overtook,  n>i)Icd,  killed,  or  dispersed,  and  their 
loader,  Colonel  Boyd,  was  slain.  The  remainder  threir 
ilirmsclves  on  tlic  cleraeiicy  of  the  slate.  S^eventy  vera 
Iriod,  convicted,  mid  senteiiecd  to  dralh  ;  but  the  senlrnoe 
was  ex(x;(ited  on  five  of  ihc  priuuiiials  only,  and  the  rcoiaiiw 
der  wore  pardoned. 


Lincoln  determined  todislotlire  the  cn«ioy  from  Oeoi^a, 
and  directed  Ceneral  Williamson  to  tak^a  strong  poaition 
near  Aiiijusta,  tu  wati.-h  llie  motions  of  Colonel  Campbell; 


and  Geneial  Ashe  was  ordered  to  the  support  of 
son,  vilh  about  two  thousand  men.      Ou  rece.,.*^ 
intelligence  of  this  junction,  the  British  retired  about  f 
teen  miles  down  the  river.     Measures  were  concerteu  -, 
the  American  generals,  and  the  plan  of  operations  settled. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  Colonel  Pi-evost  gained  tiie  rear  of 
the  American  camp  by  a  circiiifous  march,  and  commenced 
a  furious  attack.  The  continentals  advanced  lo  the  charge, 
to  check  the  invaders;  but  the  mihtia  were  panic-struck, 
and  flight  ensued.  The  regulars,  under  General  Elbert, 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  militia,  under  General  Ashe, 
never  returned.  The  Americans  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  captured ;  ths 
wounded  not  numbered.  About  four  hundred  and  fifty 
rejoined  General  Lincoln.  Georgia  now  belonged  to  the 
enemy,  and  a  free  commimication  was  opened  with  the 
tories  of  South  Carolina. 

In  this  state  of  alarm,  John  Rutledge  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  to  him  and  the  coimcil  was  given  a 
dictatorial  power.  A  large  body  of  militia  was  assembled 
at  Orangeburg,  nesir  the  centre  of  the  state,  to  act  as  might 
be  required.  Williamson  sent  parties  into  Georgia  to  dis- 
tress and  plunder  the  enemy.  On  this,  Lincohi  remarked 
to  the  governor,  that  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  aged 
and  infirm,  women  and  children,  would  be  equally  cxjiosed 
to  the  efl'ects  of  this  order.  Lincohi  was  now  reinforced  at 
(lis  camp,  at  Black  Swamp,  and  .idvanced  into  Georgia, 
leaving  a  strong  guard,  under  Grn^'ral  Moultrie,  at  Purys- 
burgh.  Prescott  permitted  the  Americans  to  advance  one 
hundred  and  fi£^  miles,  that  he  might  surprise  Genera! 
Moultrie.  .  Mo^^fe  eluded  the  attack,  by  a  change  of  posi- 
tion. Lincoln,  Baling  the  movements  of  Prescott,  moved 
by  forced  marches  in  support  of  Moultrie,  and  to  cover 
Charleston.  The  governor  took  alarm  by  the  movements 
of  Prescott,  and  destroyed  the  suburbs,  that  he  might 
guard  against  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  neighbor- 
ing militia  were  called  in  to  join  his  troops  in  defence  of 
Charleston. 

On  the  11th  of  Match,  Prescott  crossed  the  ferry,  and 
40 
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appeared  before  Charleston;  on  which  day  the  CSonnt  Pu- 
laski arrived,  and  entered  into  the  defence  of  this  city  with 
spirit  The  object  of  Prescott  was  to  capture  the  town 
before  Lincohi  could  arrive;  and  his  operations  were  eon- 
ducted  with  such  vigor,  that  the  civil  authority  sent  oat 
the  following  proposition:  "South  Carolina  will  remain 
in  a  state  of  neutrality  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then 
follow  the  fate  of  her  neighbors,  on  condition  the  tojbI 
army  withdraw."  To  which  General  Prescott  replied: 
'^  The  garrison  are  in  arms,  and  they  shall  surrender  pris- 
oners of  war."  But,  before  General  Prescott  could 
accomplish  anything  of  importance,  Lincoln  arrived,  and 
the  enemy  withdrew  to  Beaufort,  and  thence  to  Georgia. 
Plunder  and  devastation  marked  their  steps.  Slaves,  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand,  were  taken,  and  sent  for 
sale  to  the  West  Indies. 

An  expedition  was  fitted  out,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
under  Sir  George  Collier  and  General  Matthews,  fran 
New  York,  who  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  and  the 
remains  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  in  May,  1779.  On  the 
same  day  a  detachment  was  sent  to  Suffolk,  and  destroyed 
provisions,  naval  stores,  and  vessels,  leaving  the  town  in 
a«ihes ;  and  gentlemen's  seats,  as  well  as  plantatiouS|  wera 
burnt  and  ravaged.  On  the  coast  the  same  ravages  were 
committed  by  the  fleet  About  one  hundred  and  thirty 
vessels  were  destroyed  or  captured,  with  about  three 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacca 
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Amsucah  Rkvolution. —  Tn/on'smaraadmg  expedition  to  Connecticut — 
Nag  Haven  plundered — Barbariliei  of  the  Bnlish — Capture  of  Stony 
Point — aiWiuan'i  expedition  against  the  Indians — Exploits  of  Paid 
Jones — Failure  of  the  expedition  la  the  Penobseot —  War  in  the  soul^-' 
.  Arrival  of  D'Eslaing's  fleet — Siege  ^of  SououtioA — Repulse  of  the 
French  and  Americans — Dealh  of  PulasH — Gallant  exploit  of  Colonel  ' 
White^The  British  ecacuate  Rhode  Island— Clinton  invades  South  . 
Carolina — Siege  of  Charleston — Surrender  of  the  toion — Defeat  of 
Colonel  Bxiford  at  the  'Waxhows — General  Gales  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Ike  south — Partisan  tear  of  Marion  and  Sumter — 
Knyphausen'a  excursion  to  JV™  Jersey — Arrival  of  a  French  Jkel  and 
army,  under  De  Tiernay  and  Rocham&eau — Ijord  Comaallii  in  South 
Carolina — Battle  of  Camden — Disasters  of  the  Americans —  CoTTiiaalliM 
threatens  North  Carolina — Colonel  Ferguson's  expedition  to  the 
north — Defeat  of  the  British  at  King's  Mountain — Atracititt  of 
the  mar — Imprisonment  and  escape  of  General  Wadttoorih. 

Early  in  1779,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  concerted  measures 
with  the  tories  and  British  under  his  command,  to  assume 
a  general  system  of  predatory  war  in  America,  and  5Ut>- 
mitted  his  plans  to  the  British  ministry,  who  express* 
their  approbation.  This  plan  soon  reached  the  American 
coramission,  at  Paris,  and  was  communicated  to  Governor 
^Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1779. 
Clinton  detached  General  Tryon,  formerly  governor  of  New 
York,  with  two  thousand  six  hundred  land  forces,  piloted 
by  a  squadron  under  Sir  George  Collier,  and  supported  by 
General  Garth,  to  begin  their  depredations  in  Connecticut. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  the  armament  moved  into  the  sound, 
and  the  commanders  issued  their  proclamation  to  the 
citizens  of  Connecticut,  offering  pardon  and  protection  to 
all  such  as  would  return  to  their  allegiance,  but  threatening 
xuin  and  destruction  to  all  who  should  reject  this  over' 
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tufe.  On  the  moming  of  the  Bth,  Tiyon  Unded  h 
at  East  Haven ;  Garth  landc4  at  the  same  time  at  \ 
Haven,  and  proceeded  directly  to  New  Haven,  and  i 
up  the  town  to  promiscuous  pilltige.  The  mihtia  collccleAJ 
80  fast  on  the  next  day,  that  the  enemy  abojidoned  lb*1 
tow^l  in  haste,  burst  several  stores  on  Lon^  wharf,  and  e 
barked  their  troops.  The  infamous  Trytm  nex(  proceed 
T  to  the  phmdcr  of  East  Haven,  and  then  sailed  for  Fairfield, 
FThe  town  and  vicinity  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  eo' 

mbarlted  for  Norwalk,  which  was  next  laid  in  ashes, 
rihen  returned  to  New  York.     In  this  incursion,  four  ho 
[for  pubUc  worship,  near  one  hundred  dwellings,   cigl 
harns,  about  tliirly  stores,  seventeen  shops,  four  uiills,  i 

iGve  vessels  were  burnt;  and,  in  addition  to  this  destrw 
FCon  of  property,  the  greatest  acts  of  hrntaUty  were  i 
traled.     Women  were  insolled  and  abtised,  while  ihrir  o 
parel  was  robbed,  and  desks,  trunks,  and  closets  were  ri 
The  strong  post  of  Stony  Point,  on  the  UiidsMi,  had  b 
taken  by  the  British,  and  garrisoned  with  a  formidablifl 
force.     General  Wayne  was  despatched  on  an  expeditioi 


t  it    Be  comtQt-nced  his  marraHlubc  I5th  Ja)f,^ 
tTlioon;  utd,  nflci  having  crusMxl  the  tno^ti^iw,  ihnra^ 
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dMAgeioui  and.  difficult  defile,  he  approached  the  fort  about 
eight  of  the  same  eyauni^  Having  reconnoitred  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  the  gcmprol  pat  himself  at  the  head  of 
hie  brave  troope,  and,  .at^igvitotjr  minutes  past  twelve  pre** 
cisely,  on  the  night  dTlliie  t6th,  entered  the  fort  with 
screwed  bayimets,  amidst  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  musket 
and  grape^  and  cairisd  the.  fortress  idthout  firing  a  gun. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Eleorjr  entered  the  fort  with  his  divis-- 
ion,  upcm  the  opposite  side,  at  the  same  time,  and  both 
parties  met  in  the  centre;  but  the  garrison  was  spared  and 
made  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  fite  hundred  and 
fixrty-three.  WajnoLO  dismantlc£l  the  fort,  and  brought  off 
thjs  cannon,  stores,  Ac,  agreeabl]^to  orders.  Congress  * 
peissed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Washington,  Wayne,  and  the 
officers  and  sc^diers  under  tbikcommand,  for  the  masterly 
exploit  in  the  capture  of  S(d|pBbint. 

The  English,  hifving  persuaded  the  Six  Nations  of  In- 
dians, the  Oneidas  excepted,  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against 
the  United  States,  General  Sullivan  was  sent  with  a  de- 
tachment of  firom  four  to  five  thousand  men  to  chastise 
them.  He  marched  up  the  Susquehanna,  and  attacked 
them  in  their  fortifications,  which  were  well  constructed. 
The  resistance  was  obstinate,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
yield,  and  took  to  flight.  According  to  his  instructions, 
their  country  was  devastated,  and  one  hundred  an< 
thousand  bushels  of  com  were  consumed. 

In  naval  affairs,  the  Americans  had  met  with  mucj) 
cess  by  means  of  their  small   privateers,  which 
annoyed  the  c'ommerce  of  the  British,  and  benefittlbd  .the 
ftoolonists  by  the  capture  of  many  valuable  prizes,  not  only  " 
of  merchant  ships,  but  also  of  store-ships  and  transporf'i 
laden  with  arms,  ammimition  and  supplies  for  the  ^ritJM 
^armies.    The  most  famous  among  the  American^  nlfcFi 
commanders  was  John  Paul  Jones,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  had  settled  in  Virginia  previous  to  the  breakingout  of 
the  revolul^.     He  receivied  the  first  appointm^|r 
lieutenant  flMhe  Ameriean  navy,  and  was  so  succ< 
in  his  early  cruises  with  a  small  vessel,  in  1776,  thi 
was  sent  by  congress  to  Prance  the  next  year,  where 
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obtained  a  large  vessel,  and,  in  1778.  sailed  for  thltl! 
'  ScoUaod.    Here  he  kepi  the  country  in  a  constant  atata^j 


jenptured  Wliitehuven,  with  two  forls  and  twenfl 
mnnn,  and  burnt  the  shipping  in  the  harN 
rued  lo  Brest  with  two  hundred  prisoners.     In  171 
Ho  sea  again,  in  the  frigate  Bon  Homme  Richan 
k  the  2;M  of  Septomber,  fought  his  cflebniiod  actid 
9  Itrilisli  frigate  Serapis,  off  riambomn^'ti  Head,  d 
i  of  Knglniid.      The  Bflrapis  was  much  superior! 
to  the  Iticliard.     This  was  th«  most  despeni 
attic  evpr  frtTig!ii.     'ITie  ships  were  ^applcd  logrthcr.  i 
K-i  mtizxtv!  to  muzzle.     In  ihix  position  ihej  id 
[  tJie  decks  with  carnacre  and  d«iimction,  I ' 
ilotfi  ships  were  fr«^qnent]y  on  fire,  bufe; 
I  not  teas  llinn  ten  or  twelve  limes. 
pAnvriran  frigatu  Alliance  was  nrtrri^d  BttempM 
Tilr  in  the  action,  with  fmim  ^oci^eHs,  tmtll  tf 
t  Iff  the  ^vcnin^  rt^Tidennl  it  iin^«6»ible  to  dJBtiS 
I  oomotly,  when  she  Idltcd  elovtii  men,  aod  woondec 
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several  others,  on  board  the  Bou  Homme 
this  ciitical  moment   the  Serapis  struck, 
sanguinary  scene.     The  Bon  Homme  Rict 
of  the  actionj  was  so  much  of  a  wreck  a 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  wliich  rendereu 
remove  tlie  crew  on  board  the  Serapis,  ana  mo  \ 
on  board  the  Pallas.     On  the  24th,  her  piunps  wer*. 
plied";  but,  on  the  25th,  she  went  down.    Fortunatt.i ^ , 
lives  were  lost     The  Pallas  engaged  and  took  Uie  Coimi. 
of  Scarborough,  at  the  same  time,  and  Coimnodore 
sailed  with  his  prizes      ;  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  i 
ed  oif  the  Texel. 

During  the  course  of  this  year,  the  district  of  Main 
the  scene  of  some  military  operations.     A  detachmi.. 
British  forces  from  Halifax  had  taken  possession  of  Casiiue, 
on  the  Penobscot,  in  1779,  and  strongly  fortified  that  port. 
This  gave  an  alarm  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  government  at  Boston  projected  a  scheme  to  expel  them 
from  the  place.     A  body  of  militia  was  drafted  and  plai 
imder  the  command  of  General  Lovell.     A  fleet  of  nei 
twenty  small  men-of-war  and  privateers,  besides  twei 
four  trajisports,  were  collected,  and  an  embargo  for  forty 
days  was  laid  by  the  iegislaiiire  of  Massachusetts  on  all 
the  shipping  in  the  state,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  seamen. 
The  whole  undertaking  was  prosecuted  by  die  government 
of  Massachusetts,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  condnental 
forces.     In  consequence  of  this,  much  delay  attended  tl 
preparations,  and  the  British  received  intelligence  of  t' 
design  in  season  to  lake  effective  measures  for  theit;' 
When  the  armament  was  ready  for  sailing  from^ 
lay  wind-bound  in  NantaskcL  Roads  for  some  days,  a. 
Colonel  M'Lean,  who  commanded  the  British  post  on  the 
Penobscot,  received  intelligence  of  the  departure  i 
fleetfrom  Boston,  four  days  before  its  arrival  in  thei 
The  British  were  posted  on  a  peninsula  in  PentAiscot  V 
and  had  thmwn  up  an  intrcnchment  on  the  isthmus.    ' 
part  towar^^e  river  was  steep  and  difficult  of  access, 
was  also  defended  by  frigates  and  batteries,  the  prim 
battery  being  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  peningiriff,^ . 
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It  is  possible  that  even  the  ravvfttilitia  which  compoied 
die  land  forces  of  the  expedition  ^ght  have  succeeded  m 
capturing  the  place,  had  the  American  commanders  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  talent  for  the  business.  Unfortunately, 
Lovell,  their  general,  and  Saltonstall,  the  commodore,  \rere 
deficient  both  in  skill  and  resolution.  The  troops  were 
landed  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  should  have  be^  led 
immediately  to  storm  the  British  works.  Lovell,  on  the 
contrary,  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender;  which 
being  refused,  he  spent  two  days  in  erecting  a  battery. 
The  British  improved  this  time,  and  what  followed  during 
an  ineffectual  cannonading,  for  finishing  and  strengthening 
their  works,  till  they  were  out  of  apprehension  of  being 
stormed.  The  militia  soon  became  tired  of  these  tedious 
proceedings,  and  manifested  much  ianxiety  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Lovell,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  the  govemment 
of  Massachusetts,  who  applied  to  General  Gates,  then  com- 
manding at  Providence,  for  a  reinforcement  of  four  hundred 
continental  troops.  This  request  was  granted,  and  a  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  the  Penobscot.  Lovell  waited  its 
arrival  in  order  to  storm  the  enemy's  works.  But  it  was 
already  too  late.  Sir  George  Collier,  who  commanded  the 
British  fleet  at  Sandy  Hook,  had  received  information,  by  a 
Boston  paper,  of  the  expedition  then  on  foot ;  for  no  secrecy 
appears  to  have  been  observed,  during  the  preparations,  as 
to  the  design  of  the  whole.  He  put  to  sea  immediately,  on 
the  3d  of  August,  and  before  the  reinforcement  had  pro- 
ceeded half  way,  he  appeared  with  his  squadron  in  Penob- 
/  •«  flcol  Jgfay.  His  unexpected  arrival  brought  the  Americans 
^  ft  once  between  two  fires.  They  abandoned  their  batteries^. 
and  reembarked.  The  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  a  ci 
across  the  river,  as  if  to  offer  tlie  enemy  battle,  but  in 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  British,  by  a  show  of  resistances^ 
until  the  transports  could  escape  up  the  river  and 
troops  on  the  western  shore.  But  the  British  coi 
was  too  conscious  of  his  own  strength  to  peamt  thisl&at- 
agem  to  succeed.  As  they  approached,  W  Americans 
made  all  sail  in  retreat.  The  British  pursued,  and  the 
American  ships  were  all  taken  or  destroyed,    llie  militia 
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eKaped  on  ihore,  but  IbUB^yhemselyes  in  an  iifieultit||ll8d 
wilderness^  vithoat  pfovisions  or  guides.  For  many  da^a 
they  roamed  through  these  gloomy  and  palbless  deserts, 
losii^  several  of  their  number,  who  perished  in  ihe  woodsi 
till,  exhausted  with  fkmine  and  fatigue,^  they  at  lengA 
reached  the  settlements.  Such  was  the  disastrous  issue  of 
an  enterprise  which  might  have  succeeded  under  the  oon* 
duct  of  skilfiil  and  energetic  leaders. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  operations  in  the  southern 
states.  Instead  ci  pursuing  General  Prescott  in  his  retreat 
to  Geoif[ia,  General  Lincoln  devoted  all*1iis  powers  and 
strength  to  the  defence  of  Charleston  against  any  further 
attack.  After  learning  the  success  of  D'Estaing  in  the 
West  Indies,  Governor  Rutledge,  General  Lincoln,  and  the 
French  consul,  wrote  to  the  count,  inviting  him  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Americans  in  the  reduction  of  Savannah. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and,  on  the  first  of  September, 
1779,  he  arrived  off  Charleston,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail* 
of  the  line,  two  of  fifty  guns,  and  eleven  frigates.  A  British 
eighty-gun  ship  and  three  frigates  were  taken  by  surprise. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French,  Lincoln  marched  with  all  his 
troops  for  Savannah.  The  fleet  sailed  to  join  him;  the 
French  troops  were  landed  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
D'Estaing  summoned  the  town  to  surrender  to  the  arms  of 
the  king  of  France.  Lincoln  remonstrated  against  this, 
as  the  Americans  were  acting  in  concert.  The  count 
^rsisted,  and  General  Prescott  demanded  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  deliberate,  which  wa 
granted.  During  this  time,  seven  or  eight  hundred  Britis 
ftoops  arrived  from  Beaufort,  and  Prescott  determined  t^ 
defend  the  town  to  the  last  extremity.  The  count  saw  his 
error,  and  consulted  Lincoln,  and  they  united  their  eflbrts 
to  caitl'  the  town  by  a  regular  siege. 

:Qttlb&23d  of  September  the  allies  broke  ground,  ai 
co4Rl^ed  their  operations.     On  the  4th  of  October, 
opened  their  %atteries,  and  began  to  play  upon  the  t^ 
with  nine  moixars,  and  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
^continued  four  or  five  days  without  intermission,  but-wWi- 
out  any  apparent  effect.    On  the  morning  of  the  BthTme 
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enemy  sallied  out,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  abattia ; 
but  the  materials  were  green,  the  weather  moist,  and  the 
attempt  fSsiiled.  General  Prescott  next  requested  that  the 
women  and  children  might  be  removed;  but  this  was 
refused,  and  the  allies  resolved  to  carry  the  town  by  storm. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  assault  commenced.  The 
attack  was  well  concerted,  and  bravely  executed,  by  the 
allies ;  yet  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  so  destructive,  that 
the  troops  gave  way^  after  having  planted  the  French  and 
American  standards  upon  the  British  redoubts.  At  this 
eventful  moment  the  brave  Count  Pulaski  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  at  the  head  of  his  legion,  when  charging  the 
enemy  in  their  rear,  in  the  full  career  of  victory.  The  allies 
supported  this  desperate  conflict  fifty-five  minutes,  under 
a  deadly  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  then  made 
good  their  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  French,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  continen- 
tals, killed  and  wounded.  The  defence  of  the  place  was 
well  conducted  by  General  Prescott,  and  he  certainly 
deserved  the  applause  of  his  king  and  country.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  bravery  of  Count  Pulaski,  congress  resolved 
that  a  monument  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

During  the  siege  of  Savannah,  an  event  occurred  honor- 
able to  an  enterprising  individual,  and  which  should  not  be 
forgotten.  A  captain  of  Colonel  Delanccy's  battalion  of 
refugee  troops,  with  about  one  hundred  royal  regulars, 
were  posted  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Savannah.  Colo- 
nel John  White,  of  the  Georgia  line,  was  desirous  of 
::apturing  this  party.  His  whole  force,  liowever,  consisted 
3f  only  six  volunteers,  including  his  own  servant.  It  was 
only  by  a  well-concerted  stratagem  that  he  could  hope  for 
success.  In  the  night,  he  kindled  a  number  of  fires  indif- 
ferent places,  and  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  large 
encampment.  Having  arranged  his  plan,  he  summo^Md  the 
captain  to  surrender,  threatening  his  party  withJflk|tirB 
destruction,  by  a  superior  force,  in  case  of  a  relusal. 
Deceived  by  the  appearances,  he  immediately  signified  his 
readiness  to  comply  with  the  demand,  and  made  no 
diifence.    Captain  White  had  now  the  satisfaction  to 
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,v  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
forty,  divest  themselves  of  their  arras,  and  submit  to  h' 
self  and  six  volunteers.     The  prisoners  were  safely  c 
■  ducted  by  the  captors  a  distance  of  twenty-five  i 
during  the  night,  to  the  nearest  American  post. 

D'Estaing  embarked  his  troops,  and  seven  shipiMj 
ordered  for  the  Chesapeake,  one  of  which  only  ax^0^ 

\    the  place  of  destination,  the  fleet  having  been  dispers^  by 

a   storm.     The   remainder  steered   for  the  West   Indies.        ^ 
Meantime,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  expecting  atrgltack  on  New    .  c^ 
York  by  the  French  fleet,  ordered  Generai¥igot  to  evacu- 
ate Rhode  Island,  which  order  was  iWicomplished,  and  tha*" 
troops  repaired  to  head-quarters  at  New  York.     Near  the 
close  of  December,  as  the  coast  was  still  clear,  Sir  Henry 
planned  an  expedition  to  South  Carolina.     He  embarked* 

W  seven  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  imder -convoy  of  Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot,  and  about  the  last  of  January,  1780,  he 
appeared  off  Charleston,  As  one  ordnance  ship  and  sev- 
eral transports  had  been  wrecked  and  lost  on  the  passage, 
and  several  taken  by  the  Americans,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  effect  a  landing  until  February  Ilth,  when  he  landed 
on  the  south  side  of  John's  Island,  thirty  miles  from  the 
city.  But  this  expedition  had  been  foreseen  by  congress, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  meet  it.  Three  continen- 
tal frigates  were  to  sail  for  the  port,  and  a  trusty  officer 
was  despatched  to  the  Havana,  in  order  to  obtain  ships 
and  troops  for  the  defence,  promising,  as  a  return,  two 
thousand  men  to  cooperate  with  the  ^>aniards  in  the  re- 
duction of  St  Augustine. 

To  the  British  force  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men, 
General  Lincoln  could  oppose  but  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred, near-  half  of  whom  Were  militia ;  yet  with  them  he 
hoped  to  defend  the  city.  %ie  continental  frigates  arrived, 
and,  k^nding  their  crews,  gona,  and  equipments,  prepared 
to  ai4nu  the  defensive.  The  British  admiral  entered  the 
harbor  with  all  the  ships  which  could  pass  the  bar.     Oa 

r   the  10th  of  April,  Cbarieston  was  summoned  to  surrender^ 
which  the  commEUider  refused.     On  the  I2th,  Glint 
opened  his  batteries  on  the  town,  and  his  fire  was  prompt 
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returned  during  eight  successive  days.  On  tlie  18th,  a 
reinforcement  arrived  from  New  York,  of  three  thousood 
men,  and  the  besiegers  approached  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  American  lines.  A  cuimcil  of  war  was  called 
by  General  Lincoln,  at  wliich  it  was  made  evident  that  a 
retreat  would  be  attended  wilh  many  distressing  incon- 
veuiences,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  and  Lincoln 
determined  to  continue  the  dufonoc.  But,  shortly  after,  he 
3snin  summoned  another  council  of  war,  and  at  the  event- 
ful moment,  the  flag  of  tlie  enemy  was  seen  to  wave  on 
the  walls  of  Fort  Moultrie,  ^^ntlival^s  Island  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  6th  of  May. 


Clinlnn  pushed  his  ni>]inwlies,  and,  on  llie  Hth,  he  opened 
a  eorri'simiiili'iuv  wiih  Lim-oln;  renewed  his  summons, 
I'tTored  terms.  A:c..  luiil  ihreali-ned  to  renew  host ilittm  at 
eitrht  oVIiL-k  ihi-  nest  ilay.  Tlie  ovenlful  hour  arrived, 
ami  awful.  S(ili.'iiiu  siliun-.-  eu.-iuiv);  nfiilier  party  fired  a 
gtni:  all  was  :in\iuus  susiH-nse  for  an  hour,  yet  neither 
party  moved  a  pri>po.'^iii»n.     At  nine,  the  besieged  opened 
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ft  ffie  tipoD  tibe  enemy,  who,  in  ibmt  Ukm,  opcMd  ttiit  :^ 
batteries  QfOn  tte  town,  which  ttir^iimed  to  barjr  it  la' At9 
ruins.    The  town  was  repeatedly  oa,1bi^  sad  May  iKNiMf 
i¥ere  burnt;  at  the  same  time  the  besiegers  adtBDoed Ibeir '    . 
last  parallel  to  the  distance  of  tweotf  j9if3iB^  and^MSxisd    ^ 
for  a  general  assault  by  sea  and  land,    ^e  Aajjjj^jiiQ^ 
ment  had  now  arrived.  The  peofdet  ^  ^^^  leatt^-callad 
on  Geners^ Lincoln  to  renew  the  con&renoe,  and.  make 
terms  with  the  enemy.    The  lieutenant-gommwr  .afid  coun- 
cil enforced  the  request    The  militia  tlj|ir  down  thoir 
anus,  and  all  was  submission.    Lincoln  KSQewed  the  con- 
ference with  the  British  commander,  and  accepted  his 
terms.    Sir  Henry  complied,  and  the  next  day  the  garrison, 
with  all  such  as  had  borne  arms,  marcHed  o^t,  and  became 
prisoners  of  war  on  the  12th  of  May.    The  French  consul, 
and  the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain,  were,. with  their 
houses  and  effects,  to  be  protected ;  but  they  themselTes 
were  to  be  considered  prisoners  of  war. 

At  this  time,  Ck)lonel  Buford  was  advancing  through  the 
upper  country,  with  a  party  of  thi^ee  hundred  Yirginians, 
to  the  relief  of  Charleston.  When  the  British  Colonel 
Tarleton  learnt  the  position  of  this  party,  he  advanced 
with  about  seven  hundred  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry, 
by  a  forced  march  of  one  hundred  and  five  miles  in  fifty- 
four  hours,  and  surprised  them  at  the  Waxhaws,  and  sum- 
moned the  colonel  to  surrender.  A  parley  ensued ;  and 
during  the  conference,  Tarleton' s  men  surrounded  the 
party,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  while  begging  for  quarters. 
Thirty-seven  only  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  .' 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  butchery.  Lord  Com- 
wallis  highly  applauded  the  act,  and  recommended  Colonel 
Tarleton  specially  to  the  favor  of  his  sovereign.  With  this 
blow,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  was  subdued,  and  a  reg- 
ular British  government  was  organized. 

General  Gates,  then  in  Virginia,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed General  Lincoln  in  the  southern  command.  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  were  now  wholly  subdued,  and  the 
enemy  saw  his  way  cleat  ip  advance  into  North  Carolina. 
To  coimteract  these  move^fents  of  Tarleton,  and  keep  up 
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the  spirits  of  the  people,  Generals  Marion  and  Sumter,  at 
the  head  of  their  flying  parties,  kept  up  a  system  of  preda- 
tory warfare,  that  greatly  harassed  and  annoyed  the  enemy. 
So  sharp  and  desperate  were  their  attacks,  that,  in  one 
instance,  General  Sumter  reduced  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
regimenti  from  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  to  nine.  While  the  brave  Sumter  was  thus  harassing 
the  enemy,  and  animating  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  a 
considerable  force  was  traversing  the  middle  states  south- 
ward, for  the  relief  of  the  British  troops. 

Washington  with  his  army  still  lay  before  New  York.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  1780,  the  British  generals,  Knyphausen, 
Robertson,  Tryon  and  Sterling,  crossed  from  Staten  Island 
into  New  Jersey,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  regulars. 
On  the  7th,  they  advanced  to  Connecticut  Farms,  distant 
about  five  miles,  in  quest  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell, 
whose  patriotic  zeal  had  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious ;  wantonly  shot  his  \vifo  in  her  own  house,  then  burnt 
the  house  and  meeting-house,  with  al>out  a  dozen  other 
dwelling-houses.  The  royal  army  next  attempted  to  ad- 
vance to  Springfield,  but  were  checked  by  Colonel  Dayton, 
supported  by  General  Maxwell,  and  they  fled  in  disorder. 
Washington  considered  this  movement  as  a  feint,  to  open 
the  way  for  an  attack  upon  West  Point.  He  accordingly 
detached  General  Greene,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Washington,  learning 
from  Greene  that  Spruigfield  was  their  object  of  destina- 
tion, sent  forward  a  detachment  to  support  Greene.  The 
cn«my  advanced  upon  Springfield  at  five  in  the  morning 
<w  the  23(1  of  June.  Greene  disputed  every  pass  valiantly, 
but  obstinate  bravery  was  constrained  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers.  Greene  retired  to  the  high  grounds,  and  the 
enemy  gained  the  town,  which  they  destroyed.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, sensible  of  the  worth  and  talents  of  Gen- 
eral Greene,  returned  the  thanks  of  himself  and  his  suffering 
country  to  Iiim  and  the  men  under  his  command.  But  this 
skirmish  did  not  pass  ofl*  so  lightly.  The  militia  rallied  in 
considerable  force,  and  drove  the  enemy  to  Staten  Island, 
in  a  precipitate  retreat. 


ABBIVU,   OP   DE   TERNAY   AND    BOCUAMBEAl'. 1T8U. 

La  Fayette,  who  had  been  to  France  on  1    .\f 
now  returned  to  America.     He  had  negoti:     td 
from  the  French  government,  and  an  arm 
to  follow  him.     On  the  10th  of  July,  a  Fre 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  consisting  of  twc 
gims,  one  of  seventy-four,  four  of  sixty-fi 
of  forty,  a  cutter  of  twenty,  an  hospital  » 
sixty-four,  one  bomb-ship,  and  thirty-two  tr-.,         la, ; 
the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de  Temay.     '  broui 

regiments  of  land  forces,  together  with  "  n        uo 

Luzerne,  and  a  battalion  of  artillery;  ir.  le,  ^k/out 

six  thousand,  under  the  command  of  "Ln  -General 

Count  de  Rochambeau, 

General  Heath  received  the  coimt  at  his  Ii  5,  and 

put  him  and  his  troops  in  possession  of  the  where 

they  were  handsomely  accommodated.   The  {  .4  assem- 

bly, then  in  session  at  Newport,  by  their  specit  mmittee, 
presented  the  count  with  a  complimentary  address;  to  which 
the  count  replied  with  assurances  that  a  much  gren'f"-  force 
would  soon  follow  him,  and  that  his  whole  pow' 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
French  troops,"  added  the  count,  "arc  under  the  strici 
discipline,  and,  acting  under  the  orders  of  General  Wash- 
ington, will  live  with  the  Americans  as  brethren.  I  am 
highly  sensible  of  the  marks  of  respect  shown  me  by  the 
assembly,  and  beg  leave  to  assure  them  that,  as  brethren, 
not  only  my  life,  but  the  fivfes  of  the  troops  under  my  com- 
mand, are  devoted  to  their  service."  La  Fayette  witnessed 
these  respectful  attentions  to  his  countrymen,  and,  in  honor 
to  our  French  allies,  Washington  directed,  in  his  general 
orders,  that  black  and  white  cockades  should  be  worn  as 
a  compliment 

After  the  &11  of  Charleston,  Clint<ai  committed  the  care 
of  the  southern  states  to  Lord  Comwallis,  with  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  returned,  to  New  Verk.  The  arrival  qf'the 
French  fieet  at  Rhode  Island,  gave  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
considerable  alarm.  His  whole  force  an^^lJ^  to  but  four 
ships  of  the  line.  But  he  was  joined  lypfcifiiiial  Graves, 
^th  six  line-of-battle  ships,  and  felt  himself  secure  from 
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attack  in  New  York.  With  this  reinforcement  Clinton 
concerted  an  attack  on  the  French  fleet  at  Newport,  and 
immediately  embarked  eight  thousand  troops.  The  fleet 
put  into  Huntington  Bay,  on  Long  Island.  The  country 
was  alarmed,  and  the  militia  turned  out  in  force.  But 
Washington  made  a  diversion,  by  moving  his  whole  force 
down  to  Kingsbridge,  and  threatening  New  York.  The 
plan  succeeded,  and  the  British  returned  to  New  York  in 
haste. 

In  the  south,  Lord  Comwallis,  having  settled  the  gor- 
ernment  of  South  Carolina,  prepared  to  subdue  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  the  North  Carolinians.  General  Gates,  with 
a  very  small  army,  moved  across  Deep  river,  on  the  87th 
of  July,  t780,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
6th  of  August,  he  was  joined  by  General  Caswell,  at  the 
head  of  a  fine  body  of  North  Carolina  militia,  who  were  in 
good  spirits,  but  under  bad  discipline ;  and  he  encamped 
at  the  Cross  Roads,  on  his  way  to  Camden.  On  the  ISth, 
he  moved  forward  his  army  to  Clermont,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Brigadier-General  Stevens,  with  about  seven 
hundred  Virginia  militia.  An  express  also  arrived,  inform- 
ing him  that  Colonel  Sumter  would  join  him  at  Camden, 
with  a  detachment  of  South  Carolina  militia,  and  that  an 
escort  of  clothing,  ammunition  and  stores  was  on  its  way 
from  Charleston  to  Camden,  for  the  use  of  the  garrison 
posted  there.  Gates  immediately  detached  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Woodford,  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland  line,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  infantry,  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  two  brass  field-pieces,  and  about  three  hundred  North 
Carolina  militia,  to  join  Sumter,  reduce  the  forts,  and  inter- 
cept the  convoy.  Gates  prepared  to  support  Sumter  with 
his  whole  force,  of  about  four  thousand. 

But  Cornwallis  had  anticipated  this  movement,  and 
entered  Camden  the  day  previous,  designing  to  attack 
Gates  in  his  camp  at  Clermont.  Both  generals  put  their 
armies  in  motion  early  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  August, 
and  their  advance  parties  met  in  the  woods  of  Camden, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  A  conflict 
ensued ;  the  Americans  gave  way  in  some  disorder,  but 
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they  soon  lecoveied,  and  a  skirmishing  continu* 
the  night.     When  morning  appeared,  both  |  eneri 
their  dispositions  to  contest  the  field.     Ar 
menced;  the  regular  troops  were  firm,  but  tht 
overpowered  by  the  Briiish  bayonets,  gave  ivay,  a'      i 
perscd  as  they  lied.     The  victory  was  comp  the 

American  general  and  his  regulars  were  aband  .  ..ipir 

fate.  Several  parties  of  militia,  who  were  ad.^^Jn 
join  the  army,  turned  their  arms  against  the  fugitives, 
thus  completed  the  overthrow.  The  pursuit  continued 
mote  than  twenty  miles,  and  the  road  was  strewed  with  the 
fragments  of  this  routed  army,  together  with  the  wounded, 
the  dead,  and  the  dying.  A  party  of  horse,  supported  by 
two  hundred  infantry,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  eighty 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  upon  the  first  intelligence, 
abandoned  their  ground,  and  sought  safety  by  flight.  The 
brave  Baron  de  Kalb  fell  in  this  action,  much  and  deserv- 
edly lamented.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland 
troops,  and  second  in  command.  Congress  ordered  that  a 
monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory  at  Annapolis. 
The  British,  however,  reaped  no  permanent  advanta 
liom  their  victcvy  at  Camden.  Their  losses  and  want 
supplies,  in  a  sickly  season,  hindered  them  from  following 
up  Uie  strok&  At  length,  in  September,  Coniwallis  took  up 
his  march  from  Camden,  towards  Charlolletown,  in  North 
Carolina,  To  hold  South  Carolina  in  check,  and  to  preserve 
the  way  open  to  retreat  thither,  if  necessary,  he  had  not 
contented  himself  with  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  Charles- 
ton. Several  detachments  were  distributed  upon  different 
points  of  the  frontier.  Colonel  Brown  was  posted  at  Au- 
gusta, Cruger  at  Ninety-six,  and  Trumbull  at  Camden. 
Cornwallis  th^  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
towards  Columbia,  while  Tarleton,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  cavalry,  passed  the  WatereCj  and  ascended  along  its 
eastern  bank.  The  two  corps  were  to  re-unite  at  Char- 
lottetown,  where  they  arrived  about  the  last  of  September. 
Cornwallis,  however,  soon  perceived  that  he  had  under- 
taken a  far  more  ariNunifr  enterprise  than  it  had  seemed  at 
first.  The  iobabHsiito  were  not  only  hostile,  but  most 
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eaemy  sallied  out,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  abattis ; 
\m{  the  materials  were  green,  the  weather  moist,  and  the 
attempt  failed.  General  Prescott  next  requested  that  the 
women  and  children  might  be  removed;  but  this  was 
refusedi  and  the  allies  resolved  to  carry  the  town  by  stoim. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  assault  commenced.  The 
attack  IfM  well  concerted,  and  bravely  executed,  by  the 
allies;'  yet  fhe  fire  of  the  enemy  was  so  destructive,  that 
the  troops  gave  waj^^  after  having  planted  the  French  and 
American  staadards  upon  the  British  redoubts.  At  this 
eventful  mooidit  the  brave  Count  Pulaski  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  at  the  head  of  his  legion,  when  charging  the 
enemy  in  their  rear,  in  the  full  career  of  victory.  The  allies 
supported  this  desperate  conflict  fifty-five  minutes,  under 
a  deadly  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  then  made 
good  their  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  French,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  continen- 
tals, killed  and  wounded.  The  defence  of  the  place  waa 
well  conducted  by  General  Prescott,  and  he  certainly 
deserved  the  applause  of  his  king  and  country.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  bravery  of  Count  Pulaski,  congress  resolved 
that  a  monument  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

During  the  siege  of  Savannah,  an  event  occurred  honor- 
able to  an  enterprising  individual,  and  which  should  not  be. 
forgotten.    A  captain  of  Colonel  Delancey's  battalion  of 
refiigee  troops,  with  about  one  hundred  royal  regulars, 
were  posted  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Savannah.    Colo- 
nel John  White,  of  the   Georgia  line,  was  desirous  of 
«^turing  this  party.    His  whole  force,  however,  consisted 
f  onljr  SVC  volunteers,  including  his  own  servant    It  waa 
only  by  a  well-concerted  stratagem  that  he  could  hope  for 
success.    In  the  night,  he  kindled  a  number  of  fires  in  dif- 
rent  places,  and  exhibited  the  appearance  of  •%  lai^ 
■mmpment.    Having  arranged  his  plan,  he  summoT^  the 
»tain  to  surrender,  threatening  his  party  w!VI^ 

truction,   by  a  superior  force,  in  case  of  a 

Deceived  by  the  appearances,  he  immediately  signified  his 
s^liness  to  comply  with  the  demand,  and  made  no 
dplnce.    Captain  White  had  now  the  satisfaction  to  see 
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and  at  every  step  swearing  to  exterminate  bu 
face  of  the  earth.     At  length  their  pursuing      nn 
them  ill  sight  of  their  enemy. 

On  the  line  which  divides  tiie  two  Care        f,  i 
^ead  waters  of  the  Santee,  is  a  woody  heigl       i 
Tar  base,  called  King's  Mountaiu,  which  coikiiiid.Uu. 
plain  surrounding  it.     Ferguson  was  found  posteu        ,u 
this  height,  wailing  the  approach  of  his  enemies,  whou 
conlldently  expected  to  defeat  and  disperse,  should 
venture  to  attacit  him.     The  mountaineers  were  too  ti 
for  vengeance  to  practise  any  delay  in  the  assault,     nmj 
feu  upon  his  troops  at  once,  drove  iu  tde  advanced  guard, 
and  then,  forming  in  several  columns,  rushed  forward  to 
attack  the  main  body  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  attack  and  the  defence  were  equally  obstinate;  the 
niountaineers,  some  from  behind  trees,  and  others  under 
the  cover  of  the  rocks,  maintahied  a  brisk  &re.     At  lengdi 
a  body  of  them  arrived  upon  the  brow  of  the  eminence. 
The  British  repulsed  them  with  the  bayouet,  but  were  the 
next  moment  attacked  by  another  body  which  came  uf 
another  side.     The  bayonets  were  turned  upon  the  n 
assailants,  who  receded  in  their  turn,  till  the  arrival  o. 
tliird  body  gave  the  British  a  fresh  occupation.     In  thi. 
manner,   the  battle  was  kept  up  for  an  hour,  when  the 
Americans  summoned  Ferguson  to  surrender.     He  obsti- 
nately refused,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  and  continued 
till  Ferguson  was  slain  sword  in  hand.     The  summit  of 
the  mountain  was  now  copipletely  overrun  by  the  Ameri- 
cans; and  his  successor  in  the  command,  finding  further 
resistance  hopeless,  advised  his  men  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  which  was  done.     The  carnage  had  been  dreadful ; 
the  killed  and  wounded  amounting  to  five  or  six  hundred 
on  the  part  of  the  British.     Two  hundred  escaped  during 
the  action.     Eleven  hundred  prisoners  and  fifteen  hundred 
stand  of  arms  were  taken.     The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
trifiing,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Colonel  Williams,  one 
of  their  leaders.     The  British  prisoners  were  well  treated, 
but  the  utmost  severity  was  displayed  toward  the  loyalists, 
several  of  whoiftireBe  hung  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  a  repri- 
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enemy  sallied  out,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  abattia ; 
bii{  the  materials  were  green,  the  weather  moist,  and  the 
attempt  failed.  General  Prescott  next  requested  that  the 
women  and  children  might  be  removed;  but  this  was 
refusedi  and  the  allies  resolved  to  carry  the  town  by  stoim. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  assault  commenced.  The 
attack  VM  well  concerted,  and  bravely  executed,  by  the 
allies;'  yet  fhe  fire  of  the  enemy  was  so  destructive,  that 
the  troops  gave  wa^^  after  having  planted  the  French  and 
American  staadards  upon  the  British  redoubts.  At  this 
eventful  momftt  the  brave  Count  Pulaski  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  at  the  head  of  his  legion,  when  charging  the 
enemy  in  their  rear,  in  the  full  career  of  victory.  The  aUies 
supported  this  desperate  conflict  fifty-five  minutes,  under 
a  deadly  fire  from  the  eneiny's  batteries,  and  then  made 
good  their  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  French,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  continen- 
tals, killed  and  wounded.  The  defence  of  the  place  was 
well  conducted  by  General  Prescott,  and  he  certainly 
deserved  the  applause  of  his  king  and  country.  In  conaid- 
eration  of  the  bravery  of  Count  Pulaski,  congress  resolved 
that  a  monument  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

During  the  siege  of  Savannah,  an  event  occurred  honor- 
able to  an  enterprising  individual,  and  which  should  not  bQ. 
forgotten.    A  captain  of  Colonel  Delancejr's  battalion  of 
refugee  troops,  with  about  one  hundred  royal  regulars, 
were  posted  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Savannah.    Colo- 
nel John  White,  of  the  Georgia  line,  was  desirous  of 
«^turing  this  party.    His  whole  force,  however,  consisted 
f  onljr  jir  volunteers,  including  his  own  servant    It  was 
only  by  a  well-concerted  stratagem  that  he  could  hope  for 
success.    In  the  night,  he  kindled  a  number  of  fires  in  dif- 
rent  places,  and  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  large 
campment.    Having  arranged  his  plan,  he  sumnun^  the 
►tain  to  surrender,  threatening  his  party  w?W^ 

traction,   by  a  superior  force,  in  case  of  a 

Deceived  by  the  appearances,  he  immediately  signified  his 
s^jfliness  to  comply  with  the  demand,  and  made  no 
dflllnce.    Captain  White  had  now  the  satisfaction  to  see 
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With  Ihe  pistols  and  musket,  which  he  discharged  i 
times,  he  defended  the  window  and  door  of         ci 
drove  away  the  enemy  wiio  were   atiemj 
He  next  resorted  to  his  bayonet,  with  whicl 
Bt  bay  till  he  received  a  ball  through  his  lefi  .,„3i — 

was  forced  to  surrender.  The  house  exh..^..^il  striking 
evidences  of  the  severity  of  the  conflict.  Not  a  window 
had  escaped  destruction ;  the  doors  were  all  broken  down ; 
two  of  the  rooms  were  set  on  fire,  the  floors  covered  with 
blood,  and  on  one  of  tliem  lay  a  brave  old  soldier,  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  begging  for  death  ihat  he  might  be 
released  from  misery.  The  anxiety  of  the  general's  wife 
was  inexpressible,  and  his  own  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  uncertamty  of  the  fate  of  his  Utile  son,  only  five  years 
old,  who  liad  been  exposed  to  all  the  danger  from  the  firing 
into  the  house;  he,  however,  escaped  unhurt. 

Wadsworth  was  at  first  exposed  to  great  insult  and 
abuse  from  his  captors,  who  were  enraged  against  him  for 
his  success  in  baffling  their  designs.  He  was  marcb"*! 
oft'  to  the  British  quarters,  where  he  received  more  c 
treatment,  but  was  kept  in  close  confinement. 
requested  to  be  exchanged  or  sent  home  on  parolCj  but  tl 
was  refused,  and  shortly  after  he  learned  that,  on  the  return 
of  a  privateer  then  on  a  cruise,  he  was  to  be  sent  to 
England.  Major  Burton,  another  American  prisoner,  was 
confined  in  company  with  Wadsworth,  and  they  resolved 
to  atlempt  Ihcir  escape.  They  were  confined  in  a  grated 
room  in  the  officers'  barracks  within  the  fort.  The  walls 
of  the  fortress,  exclusive  of  the  depth  of  the  ditch,  were 
twenty  feet  high,  and  guarded  with  paling  and  chevaux  de 
frise.  Two  sentinels  kept  watch  over  the  prisoners,  and 
all  the  issues  of  the  fort  were  beset  by  guards.  An  escape 
seemed  impossible. 

By  great  industry,  seconded  by  the  utmost  caution,  they 
succeeded  in  cutting  through  the  wooden  partition  of  their 
room,  jirtfuUy  coDceahng  their  work  at  the  end  of  every 
day's  labor.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  work  was  so 
far  completed  that  an  opening  might  be  made  whenever  a 
faTorable  moment  for  escape  offered.     On  the  evening  of 
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Lietumsd  during  eight  successive  days.  On  tUe  18lh,  a 
snt  arrived  from  New  York,  of  three  tliousand 
1,  tnd  the  besiegers  approached  within  three  hundred 
»  of  the  American  lines.  A  council  of  war  was  c«Jled 
pGencrul  Lincoln,  at  which  it  was  made  evident  ibata 
retreat  would  be  attended  with  many  'distressing  incon* 
Tcnieaces,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  and  Lincobk 
determined  to  conlinue  the  defence.  But,  shortly  after,  he 
a^tiin  summoned  another  council  of  war,  and  at  the  event- 
ful moment,  iha  flag  of  tlie  enemy  was  seen  lo  wave  oa 
the  walls  of  Fort  Moultrie.  Sullivan's  Island  fell  into  the 
hauds  of  the  enemy  on  the  6th  of  May. 


Sir  Heum  Clml 


Clinton  pushed  his  approaches,  and,  on  the  8th,  he  opened 

K. a  correspondence  with  Lincoln;    renewed  his  sumipons, 

,  offered  Icnns,  &c.,  and  threatened  to  renew  hostilities  at 

ight  o'clock  the  next  day.     The  eventful  hour  arrived,  J 
I  and  awful,  solemn  silence  ensued;  neither  party  fired  i 
all  was  anxious  suspense  lor  an  hour,  yet  neithog 
rty  moved  a  proposition.     At  nine,  the  besieged  o 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Ajiiricah  Bbvolution. — Treiavti  of  Arnold — Capture  and  txtattion  of 

Andri — Advenlura  of  Sergeant-Major  Champe — Arnold'*  inviaion  of 
Virginia — ifia  nutrauding  expedition  lo  Conneeticul — Capture  of  Neta 
London — Catastrophe  of  Fort  Griswold — Rceolt  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line — Foreign  refaiions  of  the  United  Slales — Affairs  in  Florida  and 
Louiiiana — Capture  of  Mr.  Laurens — Mission  of  John  Adam*  to 
Holland. 

DuRiNo  the  year  17S0,  an  occurreuce  took  place  without 
a  parallel  in  American  history,  and  wiiich  was  near  lead- 
ing tlie  affairs  of  the  colonists  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  This 
was  the  treason  of  General  Arnold,  who  deserted  the 
American  cause,  sold  himself  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  engaged  in  the  British  service.  He  was  a  man  with- 
out principle  from  the  beginning ;  and,  before  his  treachery 
was  discovered,  he  had  sunk  a  character,  raised  by  impet- 
uous valor  attended  with  success,  without  being  the  pos- 
sessor of  any  other  intrinsic  merit.  He  had  accumulated 
a  fortune  By  peculation,  and  squandered  it  discreditably, 
long  before  he  formed  the  plan  to  betray  his  country. 
Montreal  he  hdd  plundered  in  haste ;  but  in  Philadelphia 
he  vent  to  work  deliberately  to  seize  everything  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  which-  had  been  the  property  of  the  disaf- 
fected party,  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  He  entered 
into  contracts  for  speculating  and  priyateering,  and  at  the 
same'time  made  exorbitant  demands  on  congress  for  com- 
pensation for  bis  services.  In  his  speculations  he  was 
disappointed  by  the  common  failure  of  such  adventures; 
in  the  other  attempt  he  was  rebuffed  and  mortified  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  examine  his  accounts,  who 
curtailed  a  great  part  of  his  demands  as  unjust,  and  for 
vhich  he  deserved  severe  reprehension.    Involved  in  debt 
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by  his  extravagance,  and  reproaclicd  by  liis  credilon,  1 
resentment  wrought  liim  up  to  a  determiiiatioii  of  rcveoi 
for  this  public  iguominy. 

The  cumniaiid  of  the  important  post  at  West  Puia 
on  the  Hudson,  had  been  given  to  Arnold.  No  one  av^ 
pected,  notwithstanding  the  censures  thnt  had  fnllea  ii 
him,  tiiat  lie  had  a  heart  base  enough  treaclivroiisly^ 
betray  his  military  trust.  Who  made  the  first  advaw 
to  negotiation,  is  uncertain ;  bnt  it  appeared,  on  a  srrutU 
that  Arnold  had  proposed  overtures  lo  (_'linion,  chatacl 
istic  o(  his  own  baseness,  and  not  very  lunmnible 
British  eoiuinander,  if  viewed  apart  from  the  usages^ 
war,  which  too  Irequcntly  sanction  the  hlackeal  criiiu 
His  treacherous  proposals  were  listened  to,  and  Cliiilf 
authorized  Major  Andre,  his  adjutant-genenl,  a  yooi 
ollicer  of  areat  imoarilv  and  ivnrth,  to  li"Id 


OM  Fott  i-BfMM,  ITnf  pNi. 


f  kept  up  a  friendly  cortespondencc  on  some  trivial  inatte| 
'  previous  to  their  ptTwnal  inwrview.  Washington  HiitI 
,.  bwii  cnllod  by  urjierit  hnsinesa  to  Hnnford,  tli« 
I  tars  coiuiid«red  this  a  good  occaaioa  for  lh«  accompli 
il  of  tlwLr  duiim.     A  meeting  wa>  agtved  upon  betw 
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Arnold  and  Andre.  To  effect  this  purpose,  the  Brilisli 
'aloop  of  war  Vulture  moved  up  tlie  Hudson  to  a  conve- 
Bient  spot  not  far  from  West  Point,  and,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, Andr6  landed  from  her  and  passed  the  night  on 
shore  in  secret  conference  with  Arnold.  The  dawn  corn- 
mg  on  before  they  had  concluded  their  deliberations,  Andrii 
was  concealed  in  the  house  of  an  American,  named  Smith, 
■who  was  secretly  a  tory.  The  following  night  he  atiempt- 
(bd  to  return  to  the  Vulture,  but  the  boatmen  refused  lo 
t^ke  him  on  board,  as  she  had  shifted  herjibeilion  in  con- 
of  the  shot  fired  at  her  from  tTi£  dBOre.  It  became 
essary  for  him  lo  take  a  land  joUWiey  lo  New  York. 
He  disguised  himself  in  Smith's  clothes,  having  previously 
worn  his  regimentals,  and,  with  a  horse  and  passport, 
under  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  furnished  him  by 
Arnold,  set  out  on  his  way  down  the  river.  He  passed 
Bflveral  guards  and  posts  of  the  Americaiw,  and  already 
imagined  hioiself  out  of  danger,  when  accident,  combined 
with  his  own  want  of  caution,  threw  him  unexpectedly 
into  their  hands. 


\ 


Three  of  the  American  militia,  named  John  Paulding 
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David  Williams  and  Isaac  Yan  Wert,  chanoed  to  be 
noitring  the  country  in  the  neighbcnrbood  of  ^mytowiii 
a  village  not  far  from  the  British  posts,  whm  Andre  was 
passing  through  that  place.  One  of  thtei  pmninted  hii 
musket  and  commanded  him  to  stand.  Andi^  iiietea4i)f 
producing  his  passport,  most  inconsiderately  dee^|^ed.^iah 
self  a  British  officer,  and  requested  not  to  be  dBtaiiied,?ei 
he  had  important  business.  They  ordered  him  to  dlMPoynl; 
on  which  he  exhibited  Arnold's  passport;  but  the  militk 
men,  being  suspicious  that  something  was  wrongs  took  liiti 
aside  among  the  bushes  and  proceeded  to  search  hifli. 
They  found  papers  concealed  in  his  boots,  and  at  once  pfo- 
nounced  him  a  spy.  Andr6  now  discovered,  for  the  fiist 
time,  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  offered 
the  men  his  gold  watch,  horse,  and  one  hundred  guineas, 
to  be  released.  They  replied  that  ten  thousand  guineas 
would  not  bribe  them ;  and  immediately  carried  him  off 
to  Colonel  Jameson,  who  commanded  the  advance  pott 

On  examining  Andre's  papers,  they  were  found  to  eon- 
tain,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Arnold,  the  most  exact  aoeoants 
relative  to  the  American  forces,  their  nimibers,  equipments 
and  magazines,  the  garrison  of  West  Point,  the  Tarioiis 
military  positions,  and  the  best  modes  of  attacking  them. 
Jameson  was  so  dull  a  man  that  these  overwhehning 
proofs  never  caused  him  to  suspect  Arnold's  treachery. 
He  sent  the  papers  to  General  Washington,  and  at  theAine 
time  despatched  an  express  to  Arnold,  acquainting  him  d&at 
Anderson  was  taken,  with  his  papers.  Instead  of  keepfaig 
Andr£  in  close  custody,  he  sent  him  also  to  Arnold ;  and 
these  two  conspirators  would  have  made  their  escape  to^ 
gether,  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Major  Tallmadge, 
the  second  in  command  under  Jameson,  who,  suspecting 
the  treason  of  Arnold,  prevailed  upon  his  colonel  to  bring 
back  the  prisoner,  before  he  had  reached  West  Pomt 
Arnold,  the  moment  he  received  the  letter  announcing  the 
capture  o{  Anderson,  sprang  up  from  the  table  at  which  he 
was  seated  at  breakfast,  ran  down  to  the  shore,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  boat,  rowed  on  board  the  Yulture.  Thus 
the  author  of  this  base  scheme  of  treachery  escaped,  and 
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left  the  unfin^iiiutte  insfximient  of  his  treason  tO  expiate 
the  criiii»%»hi8  liftu 

As  soQiifc  ar  AiuM  Saond  no  hopes  of  escape  remained 
for  himself,  he  WiAei  virtue  pf  neoessity,  and  announced' 
himself  as  the  l^jutanl-gSBneral  of  the  British  army.  The 
whole  pinLwas  thus  apparent  The  public  was  struck  with 
amaasement  Nobody  had  ever  suspected  Arnold  capable 
of  such  a  deed  df  monstrous  viUany.  The  officers  of  the 
American  army  were  in  doubt  whom  they  should  trust,  and 
Washington  was  fiUed  with  anxiety  lest  the  plot  should 
have  extensive  ramifications.  After  much  investigation, 
however,  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  Arnold  had 
no  accomplices,  and  a  sentiment  of  pious  gratitude  was 
felt  throughout  the  country,  at  the  happy  providence 
which  had  saved  the  nation  in  this  perilous  conjuncture. 

The  traitor  Arnold,  immediately  on  his  arrival  on  board 
the  Yulture,  had  the  efirontery  to  write  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, declaring  that  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  rev- 
olution out  of  jiatepairioHsfn/  and  declaiming  against  the 
ingratitude  of  the  country,  which  had  not  rewarded  him 
according  to  his  deserts, — a.8  if  the  American  people  had 
mountains  of  gold  to  heap  upcm  him.  He  requested  that 
his  wife  might  be  sent  to  him ;  and,  in  a  second  letter,  no 
less  insolent,  demanded  the  release  of  Andr6.  Mrs.  Arnold 
was  allowed  to  join  her  husband,  but  Andr6  was  retained 
and  put  upon  his  trial  before  a  court-martial,  as  a  ^py. 
Andr6,  disdaining^U  subtetfuge  and  evasion,  and  studying 
only  to  place  his  character  in  a  fair  light,  voluntarily  con- 
fessed many  facts  which  he  might  have  kept  secret.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  palliate  anything  relating  to  himself, 
while  he  concealed  with  scrupulous  nicety  whatever  might 
endanger  the  safety  of  others.  The  court  were  extremely 
struck  with  his  candor  and  magnanimity,  and  showed  how 
much  they  felt  for  his  perilous  situation.  But,  after  a  full 
examination  of  the  circumstances,  they  declared,  unani- 
mously, that  Major  Andr6,  having  been  taken  in  disguise, 
within  the  American  lines,  ought  to  be  considered  a  spy 
from  the  enemy,  and,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  war  and 
the  usage  of  nations,  he  ought  to  suffer  death.    Sir  Henry 
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Clioton  made  the  most  unwearied  efforts  to  procure  tbe 
release  of  Andre,  but  his  arguments  were  entirely  without 
weight,  aud  his  appeals  to  the  humanity  of  Washington 
were  judged  to  proceed  witli  a  very  ill  grace  from  the  nuia 
under  whose  authority  were  perpetrated  the  horrors  of  tfaa 
Jersey  prison-ship. 


Major  Axdrt. 


Andre  was  hanged  as  a  spy,  at  Tappaan,  on  the  banks 
(»f  the  Hudson,  on  the  2d  of  October,  17>U.  The  fortitude, 
vquauiniiiv  nud  cctitlo  deportment  which  he  exhibited  on 
the  occasion,  touciied  the  hearts  of  the  spectators.  "Bear 
witiioss,"  said  he,  "that  I  die  Ukc  a  brave  man."  Thus 
pcrishrd,  in  the  printc  of  life,  an  accomplished  and  amiable 
man,  who  was  osicrmcd  and  beloved  wherever  he  was 
known.  Tlic  strrn  ruh-s  of  military  discipline,  and  the 
safety  of  the  country,  allowed  no  mitigation  of  hia  hard 
fate,  which  calU^c]  forili  the  sympathies  both  of  his  friends 
and  enomios.  Tlifv  Ihonsiht  oidy  of  his  youth,  accotn- 
ph-Mmieuts  nud  aniiuMc  character,  and  were  willing  (o 
overlook  that  he  wns  rasli  nud  presumptuous,  and  had 
engacfd  in  a  desperate  design  which  lie  had  not  the  skill 
to  accomplish. 
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Aftet  tbB  captuia  and  ccmvictioa  of  Andri,  Washington 
ccmceittMt  the  project  of  capturing  Arnold,  the^fa  New 
York,  find  xeleMing  Andr6.  He  sent  for  Major  B^to  his 
quarters,  to  cOnsolt  wifii  him  on  the  subject,  anAhpocnre 
a  map  fir  Ifiie  dangeroas  enter|mse.  ''I  have  sent  for 
you,^^d  Washingtoni  ''in  the  expectation  that  yoohave 
some  one  in  your  corps  who  is  willing  to  undertake  a  deli- 
cate and  haaardous  pt^gect  Whoever  comes  forward  will 
confer  great  obligationJ9  upon  me  personally,  and,  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  I  will  reward  him  amply.  No  time 
is  to  be  lost }  he  must  proceed,  if  possible,  to-nig^t  I  in- 
t^id  to  seize  Arnold,  and  save  Ancbr^."  Major  Lee  named 
a  sergeant-major  of  his  corps,  by  the  name  of  Champe,— a^ 
native  of  Yirginia, — a  man  full  of  bone  and  muscle,  "^I^'C^ 
eountenance  grave,  thoughtful,  and  taciturn,— of  tng^cbot^ 
age,  and  inflexible  perseverance.  Champe  was  sent  for  bir . 
Lee,  and  the  plan  proposed.  This  was,  for  him  to  desert-^ 
to  escape  to  New  York— to  appear  friendly  to  the  enemy — 
to  iratch  Arnold,  and,  nnon  some  fit  opportunity,  with  the  ' 
assistance  of  some  ond  ^om  Champe  could  trust,  to  seize 
him,  and  conduct  him  to  a  place  on  the  river,  appointed, 
where  boats  should  be  in  jreadiness  to  bear  them  away. 

Champe  listened  to  the* plan  attentively;  but,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  replied — "  that  it 
was  not  danger  nor  difficulty  that  deterred  him  from 
immediately  accepting  the  proposal,  but  the  ignominy  of 
desertion  J  and  the  hypocrisy  of  enlisting  with  the  enemy  !^^ 
To  these  objections  Lee  replied,  that,  although  he  would 
appear  ta  desert,  yet,  as  he  obeyed  the  call  of  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, his  departure  coirid  not  be  considered  as 
criminal,  and  that,  if  he  suffered  in  reputation  for  a  time, 
the  matter  would  one  day  be  explained  to  his  credit.  As 
to  the  second  objection,  it  was  .urged,  that  to  bring  such  a 
man  as  Arnold  to  justice, — ^loaded  with  guilt  as  he  was, — 
and  to  save  Andr6, — so  young,  so  accomplished,  so  be- 
loved,— to  achieve  so  much  good  in  the  cause  of  his  coim- 
try,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  a  wrong,  existing 
only  in  appearance. 

The  objectioniT  of  Champe  were  at  length  surmounted, 

42* 
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Cind  he  accepted  the  service.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  With  his  instructions  in  his  pocket,  the  sergeant 
returned  to  camp,  and,  taking  his  cloak,  valise,  and  order- 
ly-book, drew  his  horse  from  the  picket,  and  mounted, 
putting  himself  upon  fortune.  Scarcely  had  half  an  hour 
elapsed,  before  Captain  Carncs,  the  officer  of  the  day, 
waited  upon  Lee,  who  was  vainly  attempting  to  rest,  and 
informed  him  that  one  of  the  patrol  had  fallen  in  with  a 
dragoon,  who,  being  challenged,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
cscai)ed.  Lee,  hoping  to  conceal  tlic  flight  of  Champe,  or 
at  least  to  delay  pursuit,  complained  of  fatigue,  and  told 
the  captain  that  tlie  patrol  had  probably  mistaken  a  coun* 
tryman  for  a  dragoon.  Carnes,  however,  was  not  tlius  to 
be  quieted ;  and  he  withdrew  to  assemble  his  corps.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  Champe  was  absent.  The 
captain  now  returned,  and  acquainted  Lee  wit^  the  dis- 
covery, adding,  that  he  had  detached  a  party  to  pursue  the 
deserter,  and  begged  tlie  major's  written  orders.  After 
making  as  mucli  delay  as  practicable  without  exciting 
suspicion,  liCe  delivered  his  orders — in  which  he  directed 
the  party  to  take  Champe  if  possible.  "  Bring  him  alive," 
said  he,  *'  that  he  may  suffer  in  flie  presence  of  the  army ; 
but  kill  him  if  he  resists,  or  if  he  escapes  after  being 
taken.'" 

A  sliower  of  rain  fell  soon  after  Champe's  departure, 
which  enabled  the  pursuing  dragoons  to  take  the  trail  of 
his  horse. — his  slioos,  in  common  with  those  of  the  horses  of 
the  army,  boinir  made  in  a  peculiar  form,  and  each  having 
a  private  mark,  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  path.  Mid- 
dleton,  the  leader  ot'  the  pursuing  party,  left  the  camp  a 
few  minutes  past  twelve,  so  tliat  Champe  had  the  start  of 
but  little  more  llian  an  hour — a  period  by  far  shorter  than 
had  been  contemplated.  During  the  night,  the  dragoons 
were  often  delayed  in  the  necessary  halts  to  examine  the 
road :  but,  on  the  coming  of  morning,  the  impression  of  the 
horse's  shoos  was  so  apparent,  that  they  pressed  on  with 
rapidity.  Some  miles  above  liergen, — a  village  three  miles 
north  of  New  York,  on  the  op|K)site  side  of  the  HudsDn, — 
on  ascending  a  hill,  Champe  was  descried,  not  more  than  ^ 
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half  a  mile  distant  Fortunately,  Champe  descried  hia 
pursuers  at  the  same  moment,  and,  cor^ectorJug  their 
object,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  with  the  hope  of  escape.  By- 
taking  a  different  road,  Champe  was,  for  a  time,  losi^ight 
of — but,  on  approaching  the  river,  lie  was  again  descried. 
Aware  of  hia  danger,  he  now  lashed  his  vaHse,  containing 
his  clothes  and  orderly-book,  to  his  shoulders,  and  prepared 
himself  to  plunge  into  the  river,  if  necessary.  Swift  was 
his  flight,  and  swift  the  pursuit.  Middletoa  and  his  party 
were  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  Champe  threw 
himself  from  his  horse  and  plunged  into  the  river,  calling 


aloud  upon  some  British  galleys,  at  no  great  distaiM  _^^^ 
help,  A  boat  was  instantly  despatched  to  the  sergeant's  ' 
assistance,  and  a  fire  commenced  upon  the  pursuers. 
Champe  was  taken  oa. board,  and  soon  after  carried  to 
New  York,  with  a  letter  from  tlio  captain  of  the  galley, 
statuig  the  past  scene,  all  of  which  he  had  witnessed.  The 
pursuers,  having  recovered  the  sergeant's  horse  and  cloak, 
returned  to  camp,  where  they  arrived  about  three  o'clock 
the  next  day.  On  their  appearance  wiUi  the  well-known 
horae,  the  soldiers  made  the  air  resound  with  the  acclama-  , 
lions  that  the  scoundrel  was  killed.     The  agony  of  LeeJ 
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for  a  MBBMnt,  *aa  past  deMription,  leat  the  .^th&l  axd 
intrepid  Champe  had  Misa.  Bat  the  truth  soon  nl)#ud 
bj&fean,  and  he  repaired  to  WashuigtoD  to  imp««f  to  lam 
^e  snccew,  thus  iar,  (tf  his  {dan.  *.  -'i 

Som  after  the  atriral  of  Champe  la  New  York,  he  wai 
suit  to  Sir  Henry  Chnton,  vho  treated  him  kindly,  l>nt 
detained  him  more  than'an  hour  in  asking  him  questicms, 
to  answer  wme  of  which,  widiout  exciting  suspicion,  t&- 
qiiired  all  the  art  the  sergeant  was  master  of.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  and  Sir  Henry  gave  him  a  couple  of 

,    guineas,  and  recommended  him  to  Arnold,  who  was  wish-^ 
ing  to  procure  American  recruits,     Arnold  received   him 
kindly,  and  proposed  to  him  to  join  his  legion.    Champe, 
however,  expressed  his  wish  to  retire  from  war;  but  as- 
sured the  general,  that,  if  he  should  change  his  mind,  he  i 
would  enlist.     Champe  found  means  to  communicate  Uteg  d 
Lee  an  account  of  his  adventures ;  but,  unfortunately,  hir^  * 
could  not  succeed  in  taking  Arnold,  as  was  wished,  before 
the  execution  of  Andr6.     Ten  days  before  Champe  brought 
his  project  to  a  conclusion,  Lee  received  from  him  lus  final 
Upmmunication,  appointing  the  third  subsequent  night  fo^ 

%  a  party  of  dragoons  to  meet  him  at  Hoboken,  opposite  New*  ^ 
•Tfork,  when  he  hoped  to  deliver  Arnold  to  the  officers.K  -H 
Champe  had  enlisted  into  Arnold's  legion,  from  which  time  - 

W  he  had  every  opportunity  he  could  wish  to  attend  to  the       .  i 
habits  of  the  general.     He  discovered  that  it  was  his  cus-         | 
torn  to  return  home  about  twelve  every  nigh^>nd  that,  ..     ' 
previously  to  going  to  bed,  he  always  visited  the  garden. 
During  this  visit,  the  conspirators  were  to  seize  him,  and, 
beijig  prepared  with  a  gag,  they  were  to  apply  the  same 
"instantly. 

Adjoining  the  house  in  ilwch  Arnold  resided,  and  in 
which  it  was  designed  to  s^e^tnd  gag  him,  Champe  had 
taken  off  several  of  the  palings  and  replaced  them,  so  that 
with  ease,  and  without  noise,  lie  could  readily  open  hifl  way 
to  the  adjoining  alley.  Ibto  this  alley  he  intended  to  con- 
vey his  prisoner,  aided  by  his  companion,  one  of  two 
ciates  who  had  been  introduced  by  the  friend  to  whonti 
Champe  h  td  been  originally  made  known  by  letter  Ironf" 
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tiie  commander-^ia-chief^  and  with  whoae  aid  and  counsel 
he  had  ao  ^  conducted  the  ^iterpriae.  Qia  other  associate 
was  with,  ihe  hoati  prepared,  at  one  of  the  whsurrea  on  tfie 
HudaoQ  riTer,  to  receive  the  party.  Chan^  and  his  friend 
intended  to  place  themselves  each  under  Arnold's  dioulder, 
and  thus  to  bear  him  through  the  most  unfrequented  alleyj 
and  streets  to  the  boat,  representing  Arnold^  in  case^ 
being  questioned,  as  a  drunken  -scddier,  whom  th^j^j 
conveying  to  the  guard-house.  When  arrive^'  9^  tbHoat, 
the  difficulties  ,wouId  be  all  surmounted,  there'  being  no 
danger  nor  obstacle  in  passing  to  the  Jersey  shore.  These 
particulars,  as  soon  as  made  known  to  Lee,  wei^conumi^  ^ 
nicated  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  higfty  grati- 
fied with  the  much-desired  intelligence.  He  desired  Major  *^ 
Lee  to  meet  Chaoape,  and  to  take  care  that  Arnold  should 
QOtbehurt       V 

The  day  amTad|'<and  Lee,  with  a  party  of  accoutred 
iKxrses,  (one  for  AiDPId,  one  for  the  sergeant,  and  the  third 
jhr  his  associate;  who  was  to  assist  in  securing  Amglftjj)  ' 
iefr  the  camp,  never  doubting  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  7 
from  the  tenor  of  the  last  leceived  communication.  The 
party  reached  Hoboken  aboiit  nudnight,  where  they  were 
coQcealed  in  the  adjoining  wood — Lee,  with  three  dragoons, 
stationing  himself  near  the  shore  of  the  river.  Hour  after 
hour  passed,  but  no  boat  approached.  At  length  the  day 
broke,  and  the  major  retired  to  his  party,  and,  with  his  led 
horses,  returned  to  the  camp,  when  he  proceeded  to  head- 
quarters to  inform  the  general  of  the  much-lamented  dis- 
appointment, as  mortifying  as  inexplicable.  Washington, 
having  perused  Champe's  plan  and  communication, '  had 
indulged  the  presumption,  that,  at  length,  the  object  of  his 
keen  and  constant  pursuit  was  sure  of  execution,  and  did 
not  dissemble  the  joy  which  such  a  conviction  produced. 
He  was  chagrined  at  the  issue,  and  apprehended  that  his 
fitithful  sergeant  must  have  been  detected  in  the  last  scene 
of  his  tedious  and  difficult  enterprise. 

In  a  few  days,  Lee  received  an  anonymous  letter  from 
Champe's  patron  and  friend,  informing  him,  that,  on  the 
day  preceding  the  night  fixed  for  tto  execution  of  the  plot, 
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Arnold  had  removed  his  quarters  to  another  part  of  the 
town,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  troops,  preparing, 
as  v^as  rumored,  for  an  expedition  to  be  directed  by  him- 
se^i;  and  that  the  American  legion,  consisting  chiefly  of 
American  deserters,  had  been  transferred  from  their  bar- 
racks to  one  of  the  transports,  it  being  apprehended  that  if 
left  on  shore  until  the  expedition  was  ready  many  of  them 
might  desert.  Thus  it  happened  that  John  Champe,  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  Hudson  that  night,  was  safely  depos- 
ited on  board  one  of  the  fleet  of  transports,  from  whence  he 
never  departed  until  the  troops  under  Arnold  landed  in 
Virginia.  Nor  was  he  able  to  escape  from  the  British  army, 
until  after  the  junction  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Petersburg, 
when  he  deserted,  and,  proceeding  high  up  into  Virginia,  he 
passed  into  North  Carolina,  near  the  Saura  towns,  and, 
keeping  in  the  fr\endly  districts  of  that  state,  safely  joined 
the  Americans  soon  after  they  passed  the  Congaree,  in  pur- 
suit of  Lord  Rawdon.  His  appearance  excited  extreme 
surprise  among  his  former  comrades,  which  was  not  a-litde 
increased  when  they  saw  the  cordial  reception  he  met  with 
from  the  late  major,  now  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee.  His 
whole  story  was  soon  known  to  the  corps,  which  repro- 
duced the  love  and  respect  of  officers  and  soldiers,  hereto- 
fore invariably  entertained  for  the  sergeant,  heightened  by 
universal  admiration  of  his  late  daring  and  arduous  attempt. 

Champe  was  introduced  to  General  Greene,  who  very 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  promise  made  by  the  com- 
mandcr-in-cliiof,  so  far  as  in  his  power;  and,  having 
provided  the  sergeant  with  a  good  horse  and  money  for  his 
journey,  sent  him  to  General  Washington,  who  munificently 
anticipated  every  desire  of  the  sergeant,  and  presented  him 
with  a  discharge  from  further  service,  Jest  he  might,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  when, 
if  recognised,  he  was  sure  to  die  on  a  gibbet. 

In  October,  1780,  Clinton  detached  Arnold  on  a  maraud- 
ing expedition,  into  Virginia,  with  about  one  thousand  six 
hundred  men,  and  a  number  of  armed  vessels.  He  laid 
waste  the  country  upon  James  river,  in  several  predatory 
excursions,  until  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  apjiear- 
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ancs'bf  the  Frencli  squadron  from  Newport,  This  fleet 
put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  Arnold,  by  capturing  and 
destroying. a  very  coi^iderable  part  of  his  fleet ;  and  would 
have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  traitor,  had  not  a  British 
fleet  appeared  from  New  York,  for  the  relief  of  Arnold,  and, 
by  a  naval  engagement  ofl"  the  capes  of  Virginia  with  the 
French  fleet,  aflbrded  him  an  opportunity  to  escape  to  New 
York.     The  French  returned  to  Newport. 

Soon  after  Arnold's  return  from  Virginia,  he  was 
spatched  on  a  new  excursion  to  Connecticut,  his  i        e 
state.     His  force  consisted  of  two  thousand  infautrj 
three  hundred  cavalry,  accompanied  by  forty  si 
transports.     He  landed  his  troops  at  t!ie  month 
London  harbor,  and  proceeded  to  the  town.     For 
bull  was  in  a  condition  to  make  but  little  lesistauce,  i 
Fort  Griswold,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  bra" 
defended  by  Colonel  Ledyard  and  a  few  militia,  has, 
collected.     The  assault  on  the  fort  was  made  by  Colonel 
Ejure,  who  was  three  times  repulsed,  and,  receiving  a  mortal 
wound,  the  command  devolved  on  Major  Bromlicld,  who, 
with  a  superior  force,  carried  the  place  at  the  point  of  tlie 
bayonet.     On  entering  the  fort,  the  British  oflicer  inquired 
who  commanded.      Colonel   Ledyard  answered,  '■!  did, 
sir,  but  you  do   now,"  and   presented   his  sword   as  a 
prisoner.     The  British  oi&cer  took  it,  and  plunged  it  into 
the  body  of  Colonel  Ledyard.    An  indiscriminate  slaughter 
immediately  ensued,  and  sevenly-tbree  men  were  left  dead 
in  the  fort,  about  forty  wounded,  and  the  same  number 
taken  prisoners.     Arnold  continued  on  the  New  I,ondon 
side,  suflered  the  town  to  be  plundered,  and  destroyed  by 
fire  vxty  dwelling-houses  and  eighty-fou  stores,  besides 
the  shipping,  naval  stores,  and  a  large  amount  of  goods 
and  provisions.     The  militia  collected  with  great  spirit  and 
prompttwss  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  friends.     Tlie 
enemy  became  alariped,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat,  after  a 
loss  of  two  officers  and  forty-six  soldiers  killed,  and  eight 
officers  and  thirty-five  men  funded.  "  ^. 

The  veA  worn  by  Col<»eI  Liedyard  at  the  time  he  was 
massacred,  ha*  been  deposited  j^th  the  Coimecticut  Hus- . 
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declared,  with  one  voice,  that  if  there  was  on  immediate 
Becessitjr  to  call  out  the  American  forces,  they  would  still 
fight  under  the  orders  of  congress.  Several  British  spies 
were  detected,  busily  employed  in  endeavoring  to  increase 
the  ferment,  who  were  tried  and  executed  with  little  cere- 
mony. 

Tlie  prudent  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
disposition  which  appeared  in  government  to  do  justice  to 
their  demands,  subdued  the  mutiny.  A  committee  was 
Bcnt  from  congress  to  hear  their  complaints,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  relieve  Ihelr  sufferings.  Those  whose  term  of 
enlistment  had  expired,  were  paid  off  and  discharged;  the 

isonable  demands  of  others  were  satisfied ;  and  a  general 
pardon  was  granted  to  the  offenders,  who  clieerfuiiy 
Illumed  to  their  duty.  But  the  contagion  and  mutinous 
example  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  Iiad  spread  in  some  de- 
gree its  dangerous  influence  over  other  parts  of  the  army. 
It  operatoi  more  particularly  on  a  part  of  the  Jersey  troops, 
soon  after  «ie  pacification  of  the  disorderly  Pennsylvania 
soldiers,  thod^h  not  with  equal  success  aJid  Impututy  to 
43 
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themselves.  A  few  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  revoU 
were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  fomid  guilty.  As  a 
second  general  pardon,  without  any  penal  inflictions,  would 
have  had  a  fatal  effect  on  the  army,  two  of  them  suffered 
death  for  their  mutinous  conduct.  This  example  of  sever- 
ity put  a  period  to  every  sjrmptom  of  open  revolt,  though 
not  to  the  silent  murmurs  of  the  army.  They  still  felt 
heavily  the  immediate  inconveniences  of  the  deficiency  of 
almost  every  article  necessary  to  life;  they  had  little  food 
and  seldom  anv  covering,  except  what  was  forced  from 
the  adjacent  iifllbitants  by  military  power. 

France  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  America; 
and  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  now  supported  the  claim 
of  the  United  States,  though  there  had  yet  been  no  direct 
treaty  between  America  and  Spain.  It  had  been  the  general 
expectation,  for  some  time  before  it  took  place,  that  Spain 
would  soon  unite  with  France  in  support  of  the  American 
cause.  From  this  expectation,  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  had  prepared  themselves  for  a  rupture  a  consid- 
erable time  before  any  formal  declaration  of  war  had  taken 
place,  lliey  were  in  readiness  to  take  the  earliest  advan- 
tage of  such  an  event.  They  had  accordingly  seiaced  Pen- 
sacola,  in  West  Florida,  and  several  British  posts  on  the 
Mississippi,  before  the  troops  stationed  there  had  any  inti- 
mation that  hostilities  were  declared,  in  the  usual  style, 
between  England  and  Spain.  Don  Bernard  de  Galvez, 
the  Spanish  governor  of  I.»ouisiana,  had  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  America,  in  New  Orleans,  at  the  head  of 
all  the  forces  ho  could  collect,  as  early  as  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, 1779,  and  had  proceeded  immediately  to  surprise  and 
conquer,  wherever  he  could,  the  unguarded  British  settle- 
ments. The  British  navy,  generally  masters  of  the  ocean, 
had,  early  after  hostilities  commenced,  beaten  some  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  intercepted  the  convoys,  and  captured  or 
destroyed  several  of  the  homeward-bound  fleets  of  mer- 
chantmen. But,  by  this  time,  the  arms  of  Spain  had  been 
successful  in  several  enterprises  by  sea.  At  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  and  in  the  West  Indies,  they  also.eoon  gained 
several  other  advantages.    Galvez  had  concerted  a  plaa 
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With  the  governor  of  Havana.,  to  surprise  Mobile.  H« 
encountered  storms,  dangers,  disappomtments  and  difficul- 
ties, almost  innumerable.  This  enterprising  Spaniard 
recovered,  however,  in  some  measure,  his  losses;  and 
receiving  a  reinforcemrait  I'rom  Havana,  with  a  part  of 
the  regiment  of  Navarre,  and  some  other  auxiliaries,  he 
landed  near  Mobile,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  of 
West  Florida,  in  May,  1781. 

It  was,  indeed,  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Spain, 
that  any  other  European  power  e x pi ici^t  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States ;  iflHvir.  Izard,  who 
was  sent  by  congress  lo  Tuscany,  and  Mr.  William  Lee, 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  in  1778,  inspired  with  that  lively 
assurance  which  is  sometimes  the  pledge  of  success,  had 
met  with  no  discouraging  circumstances.  Holland  had  a 
still  more  difficult  part  to  act,  than  France,  Spain,  or  per- 
haps any  other  European  power,  who  actually  had  adhered 
to,  or  appeared  inclined  to  favor,  the  cause  of  America. 
Her  embarrassments  arose  in  part  from  existing  treaties 
with  Great  Britain,  by  vbicb  the  latter  claimed  the  Dutch 
republic  as  tfieir  ally. 

The  unfortunate  capture  of  Mr.  Laurens,  the  American 
envoy,  prevented  for  a  time  all  public  negotiations  with 
Holland.  He  had  been  vested  with  discretionary  powers, 
and  had  suitable  instructions  given  him,  to  enter  into  pri- 
vate contracts  and  negotiations,  as  exigencies  might  offer, 
for  the  interest  of  his  country,  until  events  had  ripened  for 
his  full  admission  as  ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  British  commander  knew  not  the  rank  of 
his  prisoner,  until  the  packages,  thrown  overboard  by  Mr. 
Laurens,  were  recovered  by  a  British  sailor.  Notwith- 
standing the  resentment  of  the  British  envoy  at  the  Hague, 
the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  court  remained  for  some  time  so 
equivocal,  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  America  were 
fully  satisfied  with  their  determinations.  It  is  ^e,  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  was  for  some  time  postponed; 
but  the  answer  of  the  Dutch  government  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Sir  Joseph  Torke,  the  British  envoy,  not  being 
sufficiently  condescending  iind  decided,  his  resentment 
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torical  Society,  tt  Hartford.  The  sword  entered  in  oont, 
near  tlie  heart,  and  passed  entirely  through  his  body.  The 
two  gashes,  c«ie  in  front,  the  other  in  the  back  of  the  vest, 
remain  the  same  as  when  on  the  unfortunate  victim. 

The  most  dangerous  symptoms  were  exiiibited  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  part  of  the  anny,  towards  llie  end  of  the  year  1 780. 
TTie  MToltof  the  whole  Pennsylvania  hne  spread  a  tempo- 
rary dismay  throughout  the  country.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1781,  upwards  of  a  thousand  men,  belonging  to  that  portion 
of  the  army,  marched  in  a  body  from  the  camp  in  the  Jer- 
seys. Others,  i^ally  disaffraited,  soon  followed  them. 
They  took  post  on  an  advantageous  ground,  chose  fbrtheit 
leadst  a  sergeant-major,  a  British  deserter,  and  sainted 
him  aa  their  majov^general.  On  the  third  day  of  their  i»- 
Tolt,  a  message  was  sent  from  the  officers  of  the  American 
(lamt^;  this  they  refused  to  receive;  but  to  a  flag  whi^ 
followed,  requesting  to  know  their  complaints  and  inten-* 
tions,  they  replied,  that  "they  had  served  three  yetUR; 
that  they  had  engaged  to  serve  no  longer ;  nor  won|^  ^^ff 
Atum  or  disperse  until  their  grievances  were  iiilniiiiMriw 
their  arrearages  paid." 

General  Wayne,  who  Cfnmnanded  the  line,  had  tan 
greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  the  soldiers,  nor  did  he 
at  first  doubt  but  that  his  influence  would  soon  bring  Uun 
bactf^  their  duty.  He  did  everything  in  the  power  of'  a 
spirited  and  judidiou^  officer  to  quiet  their  clamors,  in  ttae 
beginning  of  the  inswrection ;  but  many  of  them  pointed 
their  bayonets  at  his  breast;, told  him  to  be  on  his  guard; 
that  they  were  determined  to  march  to  congress  to  obtain 
a  redress  of  grievances ;  that  though  they  respected  him  as 
an  officer,  and  loved  his  person,  yet,  if  he  attempted  w  fire 
on  th(^,  "he  was  a  dead  man."  Sir  Henry  Clinton  soon 
gained  intelligence  of  the  confusion  and  danger  into  which 
the  Americans  were  plunged.  He  improved  the  advanta- 
geous moment,  and  made  the  revohers  every  tempting 
offer.  But  the  intrigues  of  the  British  officefs,  and  the 
measures  of  their  commander-iu'chicf,  had  not  tf«*  smallpit 
influence ;  the  revolted  troops,  though  dissaf  f 
ed  to  have  no  inclinatioq^  join  the  British       .y*  y 
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dedared,  with  one  voice,  that  if  there  waa  an  immediata  { 
necessity  to  call  out  the  American  forces,  they  would  still  , 
fight  under  the  orders  of  congress.  Several  British  spies 
were  detected,  busily  employed  in  endeavoring  to  increase  | 
tlie  fermeal,  who  were  tried  and  executed  with  little  cer&-  | 
mony. 

The  prudent  conduct  of  l!ie  commander-in-chief,  and  the  \ 
disposition  which  appeared  in  government  to  do  justice  to 
their  demands,  subdued  the  mutiny.  A  committee  was 
sent  from  congress  to  hear  tlicir  complaints,  and,  as  far  as  ' 
possible,  to  relieve  their  sufferings.  Those  whose  term  of 
enlistment  had  expired,  were  paid  otTaiid  discharged;  tlie 
reasonable  demandx  of  others  were  satisfied ;  and  a  general 
pardon  was  granted  to  the  offenders,  who  cheerfully 
rjiturned  to  their  duty.  But  the  contagion  and  mutinous 
example  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  had  spread  in  some  de- 
gree its  dangerous  influence  over  othor  parts  of  the  army. 
It  operated  more  particularly  ou  a  part  of  the  Jersey  troops, 
soon  after^iie  pacification  of  the  disorderly  Pennsylvania 
soldiers,  thot%)i  not  with  equal  success  and  impunity  to 
43 
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KM  Di  W  iitiuiiy 'df  his  voMaIi  ttoc^  CMJSUl  Yiot-to "Mj^liJtML 
T1IOI9AI6  wiuiarBW)  iiuv0iQne(i|  Mntnici  nwDLy  irofK|  viuib 
the  Britjah  g»ei«L  ftom  the  &tiigue  of  his  rti1i«lii,-fljfe. 
unutltiide  of  faiB  wMyuedi  md  flie  iCMiigth'  of  flio 
positkm  which  live  Ameirfcaiis  had  taSte^tM^  Ml  ^ 
him  with  a[tty'  hope  of  stuscess.    Clfoelrip  moWi  fioQi 
Fork,  and  enemmpcd  &t  the  hot  Wbtiri  on 
Creek.    ComwalliB beeaind entbatQ^Bsed Itjr ttwiefitsd of  '  ^ 
the  inhabitants  to  jom  his  stajpAiup)  acfter  the  battle  of^«r. 
Ghdlfoxd;  his  pro^iibms  afaM>  fiiHed  him,  ao^       felf%a 
npon  Bell's  HSI^  on  Deep  riter,  abiittdbDittg  n  great  pi 
of  his  wounded  tb  the  care  of  the  Anrericani.    He  so] 
decamped  fioitt  diSi  nei^botfaood,  luid  mailed  widi  l 
possible  tt|wdltlBii  towatds  the  easterii  parts  of  Nortb^'* 
CarolinuFHe  flnmd  many  difficulties  in  his  way,  batt^^ 
pursned^kis  route  widi  great  perseverance.    His  army  'w 
cheerfnlly  sustained  the  severest  fatigue ;  but,  as  they  1ia4 
frequently  done  before,  they  marked  their  Wiy  with  foe 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  through  a  territory  of  many 
huttdrsd  miles  in  extent  from  Charleston  to  Yotktown.    It' 
was  ^ifigtWBids  computed  that  fourteen  hundred  widows 
were  made,  during  this  year's  campaign  only,  in  the  dis- 
tijet  of  Ninety-six.    A  detail  of  all  the  small  rencounters 
'  that  took  place  this  year  in  both  the  Carolinas,  would  only 
fatigue  the  readen    It  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  Amer- 

•  icans,  under  various  leaders,  were  continually  attacking, 
with  alternate  success  and  defeat,  the  chain  of  British 
posts  planted  from  Camden  to  Ninety-six ;  and  as  Greene 
himself  expressed  his  sentiments  in  this  embarrassed  situa- 
tion, *^We  fight,  get  beaten;  rise  and  fight  again;  the 
whole  country  is  one  continued  scene  of  slaughter  and 
bloQ^''  Fierce  encounters  were  still  kept  up  between  the 
Brmln  detachinents  posted  on  advantageous  heights,  and 
on  the  faai^^of  deep  and  unfordable  rivers  which  inter- 
sected eacHAher,  and  the  hardy  chieftains  who  led  the 

*  CilT61i9ia]|  bi||tds  over  mountains,  declivities,  swamps  and 
rivers,  to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston.    Thence  they  were 

yNSken  obliged  to  retreat  back  from  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
,  '  tion,  again  to  seek  safety  in  the  dreary  wilderness ;  until 
44 
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Immediately  after  the  news  of  the  capture  and  imprison- 
ment of  Mr.  Laurens,  the  American  congress  directed  Johti 
Adams,  who  had  a  second  time  been  sent  to  Europe  in  a 
public  character,  to  leave  France  and  repair  lo  Holland, 
there  to  transact  the  affairs  with  the  States -General,  which 
liad  before  been  entrusted  lo  Mr,  Laurens.  Mr.  Adams' 
commission  was  enlarged.  From  a  confidence  in  his  tal- 
ents and  integrity,  he  was  vested  with  ample  powers  for 
negotiation,  for  the  forming  treaties  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce, or  the  loan  of  moneys,  for  the  United  States  o£ 
America.  Not  fettered  by  precise  inst^Btions,  he  exer- 
cised his  discretionary  powers  with  judgment  and  ability. 
Thus,  in  strict  amity  with  France  and  Spain — on  the  point 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Batavian  Republic — and  in 
the  mean  time  Sweden  and  Denmark  balancing,  and  nearly 
determined  on  a  connection  with  America,  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  in  general,  wore  a  very  favora- 
ble aspect. ,  


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

Amirioan  Revolution. — Campaign  in  the  $<ntth — Oeneral  Cfrteneap' 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army — March  of  Omwa/Kf  to 
North  Carolina^Batth  of  Cowpens — Defeat  of  PiWs  tory  regiment-^ 
Greeners  retreat^ Virginia — Battle  of  Guilford — March  of  Cornwall 
lis  to  Virginia — Clinton  sends  troops  to  the  Chesapeake — Battle  between 
Greene  and  Rawdon — Devastations  of  the  British  in  Virginia — AfoiMm* 
vres  of  StetAen  and  La  Fayette — Bold  stratagem  of  General  Wayne^^ 
Greeners  movements  in  South  Carolina — Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs— 
War  in  Virginia — Comwallis  fortifies  himself  in  Yf>Tkta\en^^Wmtik' 
ington^s  dexterous  manoeuvres — Arrival  of  De  Grasse's  Drench  JUei"^ 
Battle  between  De  Grasse  and  Admiral  Graves — Siege  of  Yorktowt^^ 
Surrender  of  Comwallis — Campaign  of  Greene  and  Wayne  in  tka 
south — Expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 

We  must  now  resume  our  narrative  of  the  campaign  in 
the  south.  General  Gates  having  retired  from  the  service, 
General  Greene  was  appointed,  by  congress,  to  succeed  him. 
He  immediately  repaired  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  rally  and  concentrate  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Amer- 
icans. Early  in  January,  1781,  Comwallis  moved  from 
his  camp  at  Winncsborough,  and  directed  his  march  toward 
North  Carolina,  across  the  territory  lying  between  Broad 
and  Catawba  rivers.  To  check  his  progress,  the  Americans 
decided  to  tlireatcn  the  post  of  Ninety-six,  at  the  same 
time  that  Colonel  Morgan,  with  five  hundred  Virginia  reg- 
ulars, some  companies  of  militia,  and  Colonel  Washington's 
body  of  light-horse,  were  detached  by  Greene  to  guard  the 
fords  of  the  river  Pacolet.  Greene  himsrif^  -look  post  on  the 
Pedee,  opposite  Cheraw  Hill.  This  division  of  his  foices 
was  judged  very  hazardous,  as,  if  the  British  general 
had  puslied  onward,  he  miglit  have  thrown  himself  between 
the  two  parties  and  crushed  each  one  separately.  Gieeney 
possibly,  had  the  means  of  knowing  that  hie  enemy  was  not 
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prepared  for  a  rapid  and  decisive  moTcment.  Cornwallia, 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  Ninety-six,  ordered  Tarieton,  with 
his  legion  of  cavalry  and  a  body  of  infaniry,  to  advance 
and  cover  that  fortress.  Tarieton,  on  arriving  there,  found 
everything  quiet.  The  Americans  had  witlidrawn,  after 
Bome  slight  sliirmishes;  on  which  he  wheeled  about  and 
marched  upon  Morgan,  confident  of  being  able  either  to  fall 
upon  him  by  surprise  and  put  him  to  the  route,  or  at  least  to 
drive  him  beyond  Broad  river,  which  would  have  left  the 
way  clear  for  the  royal  army.  Cornwallia,  being  apprized 
of  Ids  design,  gave  it  his  sanction,  anient  his  aid  by 
moving  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  threaten  Morgan's 
rear.  The  scheme  at  first  promised  full  success.  Tarieton 
effected  a  quick  and  safe  passage  across  the  Eunoree  and 
Tiger,  and  made  his  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Pacolet. 
Morgan  retreated  before  him,  and  Tarieton  closely  pushed 
in  pursuit. 

Morgan  now  found  his  situation  critical, — an  active  and 
enterprising  enemy  pressing  upon  his  rear,  and  a  river  in 
front  By  retreating  still  farther,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  crossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  make  a  stand  and  give  him  battle. 
He  took  post,  Jaimary  17lh,  at  the  Cowpens,  and  drew  up 
his  troops  in  three  divisions.  The  first,  composed  of 
militia,  under  Colonel  Pickens,  occupied  the  front  of  a  wood 
in  view  of  the  enemy.  The  second,  composed  of  regulars, 
under  Colonel  Howard,  was  concealed  in  the  wood  itself. 
The  third,  consisting  of  Washington's  cavalry,  was  posted 
behind  the  sectmd  division  as  a  reserve.  Tarieton,  eager 
for  the  fight,  and  confident  of  victory,  came  up  and  formed 
in  two  lines,  his  infantry  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  his 
cavalry  on  the  flanks.  Everything  seemed  to  assure  him 
the  victory.  -  He  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  his  troops, 
both  officers  and  soldiors,'  manifested  the  greatest  confidence 
and  ardor.  He  began  the  attack  upon  the  advanced  body  of 
the  Americans  with  great  spirit.  The  militia,  as  had  been 
expected,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  then  broke  and 
fled  in  confusion.  Puisutng  their  advantage,  the  British 
then  fell  upon  the  secood  tine,  but  here  they  made  less 
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impression,  and  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  without  any  dis- 
position to  yield  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  The  British 
light  horse  made  an  attack  upon  Washington's  cavalry,  but 
were  repulsed.  Tarleton,  finding  now  a  more  obstinate 
resistance  in  all  quarters  than  he  had  anticipated,  pushed 
forward  a  battalion  of  his  second  line,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
directed  a  charge  of  cavalry  upon  the  American  right  flank. 
The  attack  was  pushed  so  vigorously  that  the  American 
regulars  gave  way  and  were  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
Hriti&li  now  imagined  the  day  was  their  own,  and  rushed 
forward  with  iHBt  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  tlie  fugitives,  but 
Washington's  troop,  still  in  perfect  order,  and  which  had 
been  waiting  for  the  decisive  moment,  fell  suddenly  upon 
tliem  with  such  impetuosity  that  he  gave  them  an  instant 
check.  And  now  the  tide  of  success  began  to  turn.  The 
militia  had  been  rallied  and  brought  back  to  the  fight. 
Morgan  was  visible  everywhere,  and  his  presence  and 
words  reanimated  tlie  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  he  urged  them  in 
one  general  and  precipitate  charge  upon  the  enemy.  The 
shock  was  tremendous,  and  the  British,  astonished  at  this 
furious  attack  from  an  enemy  whom  they  had  thought 
utterly  overthrown,  at  first  paused  and  then  everywhere 
gave  way.  In  vain  did  tlieir  officers  employ  exhortation, 
prayers  and  threats  to  stay  the  fugitives  ;  they  broke  their 
ranks  and  ilod  in  confusion,  and  the  defeat  of  the  British 
iinnv  was  total. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  one  of  the 
most  obstinately  contested  conflicts  of  the  whole  war. 
Tarleton  lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  above  eight 
hundred  men,  together  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
colors  of  the  seventli  regiment,  and  all  his  baggage  and 
carriages.  The  effects  of  this  victory  were  most  decisive 
and  important.  The  destruction  of  the  best  part  of  the 
British  cavalry  and  the  total  defeat  of  Tarleton,  who  had 
been,  till  that  period,  the  terror  of  the  whole  southern  coun- 
try, animated  the  Americans  with  fresh  spirits.  The  loss 
of  the  horses  was  a  most  severe  one  to  the  British,  as  the 
face  of  the  country,  which  is  flat  and  open,  renders  cavalry 
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of  the  Dtmost  importance  to  a.  campaign  in  that  quarter. 
The  consequences  of  this  baiile  were  heavily  felt  by  the 
British  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  the  Carolinas 
and  Tirginia ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  decisive  of  the  fate  of  those 
provinces, 

Cornwallis,  irritated  by  this  unexpected  defeat,  immedi- 
ately put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  the  victorious 
Americans.  Greene,  finding  his  forces  insufficient  to  meet 
the  enemy,  retreated  before  him  into  Virginia.  This  retreat 
however,  did  not  prove  so  beneficial  to  the  royal  cause  as 
CornwaUis  had  anticipated,  yet  it  caii^d  the  British  to 
redouble  their  efl'orts  in  stimulating  the  inhabitants  to  lake 
arms  on  their  side.  CornwaUis  despatched  Tarieton  into 
the  district  between  Haw  and  Deep  rivers,  to  raise  a  corps  of 
loyalists,  who  were  represented  as  very  numerous  in  that 
quarter.  His  exertions  were  not  in  vain.  The  family  of 
Pill,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  country,  was  also 
one  of  the  foremost  in  setting  this  example.  Already  a 
colonel  of  that  family  had  assembled  a  considerable  body 
of  his  most  audacious  partisans,  and  was  oa  his  way  to  join 
Tarletou.  But  Greene,  who  was  fully  sensible  how  preja- 
^ial  it  would  prove  to  the  American  cause  if  he  suffered 
their  arms  to  be  weakened  in  North  Carolina,  and  fearing 
the  tories  might  revolutionize  that  province,  had  ordered 
Lee's  cavalry  to  the  banks  of  the  Dan  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  the  British.  Lee  made  a  rapid  march  and  fell  in 
with  Colonel  Pill's  troops.  These  loyalists,  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  profession  of  arms,  took  no  precautions 
to  reconnoitre  the  country  on  their  march  in  order  to  obtain 
intelligence  of  their  enemies,  and,  on  the  sight  of  Lee's 
troops,  imagined  they  were  Tarleton's  corps.  The  Ameri- 
cans, who  knew  their  business  better,  immediately  charged 
them  with  great  impetuosity.  The  loyalists,  not  yet  dis- 
covering their  mistake,  shouted,  "Long  live  the  king!" 
but  the  fury  of  their  assailants  only  raged  the  fiercer,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  few  of  them  who  survived  were 
obliged  to  surrender.  Thus  these  rash  and  inexperienced 
men  were  led  to  slanghtei  by  a  hot-headed  and  presump 
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tuous  chief,  who  had  imagined  that  the  spirit  of  party  could 
supply  the  place  of  talent  and  knowledge. 

At  the  news  of  this  catastrophe,  Tarleton,  who  was  ui 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  put  his  troops  in  motion,  with 
intent  to  encounter  Lee ;  but  an  order  of  Comwallis  checked 
him  and  drew  him  back  to  Hillsborough.  This  was  caused 
by  a  bold  movement  of  Greene,  who  had  re-crossed  the 
Dan  and  again  threatened  to  overrun  North  Carolina.  He 
took  post  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  toward  the  head 
streams  of  the  Haw,  in  a  strong  position,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  an  iiflmediate  battle,  as  his  reinforcements  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Comwallis  immediately  quitted  Hillsbo- 
rough, crossed  the  Haw,  and  detached  Tarleton  to  scour 
the  country  as  far  as  Deep  river.  The  two  armies  were 
now  separated  only  by  the  Haw,  and  daily  skirmishes 
ensued.  The  two  generals  manoeuvred  a  long  time  with 
great  ability,  Comwallis  to  bring  his  enemy  to  battle,  and 
Greene  to  avoid  it.  The  American  was  skilful  enough  to 
keep  his  antagonist  at  bay;  but  toward  the  middle  of 
March  he  received  reinforcements  of  militia  and  regulars, 
and  determined  no  longer  to  decline  a  decisive  action,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  march  directly  upon  the  enemy.  He 
accordingly  pushed  forward  his  whole  force,  and  took  a 
position  at  Guilford  Court  House. 

Comwallis  immediately  advanced  to  meet  his  antagonist. 
His  army  consisted  of  above  two  thousand  four  hundred 
veteran  troops.  The  forces  of  Greene  were  much  superior 
in  number,  but  the  greater  part  were  militia.  Not  five  hun- 
dred men  in  his  army  had  ever  seen  service.  All  thie  adja- 
cent country  was  covered  with  thick  woods,  interspersed 
here  and  there  witli  spots  of  cultivation.  A  gentle  and 
woody  declivity  traversed  and  extended  far  on  both  sides 
of  the  groat  road  which  leads  from  Salisbury  to  Guilford. 
Tliis  road  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  forest  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Guilford  were  two  open  fields,  of  moderate 
extent,  adapted  to  military  evolutions.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  Greene  had  occupied,  with  a  body  of  troops,  a  wood, 
covering  tlie  slope  of  an  eminence,  and  likewise  drawn  up 
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a  portion  of  his  army  in  the  contiguous  plain.     In 
position  he  designed  to  receive  the  enemy.     His  orr 
battle  was  in  three  divisions;  the  first,  composed  ( 
Carohna  militia,  under  Generals  liutler  and  Eat 
posted  toward  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  edge  of  the  Ion 
Its  front  was  covered  by  a  thick  hedge,  and  two  pieces 
cannon   defended    the   great  road.     The  second  divisi 
comprised  the   Virginia  militia,  under   Generals  Stevens 
and  Lawson,  aud  was  formed  in  ihe  woods  parallel  to  the 
first,  about  eight  hundred  yards  in  the  jear.     The  regu- 
lars, under  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Williams,    filled 
the  plain  which  extends  from  the  forest  to  Guilford.     This 
ground  permitted  them  to  manoeuvre.     Two  other  pieces 
of  cannon,  planted  upon  an  eminence  which  covered  their 
flank,  commanded  also  the  highway.    Colonel  Washington, 
with  his  dragoons  and  Linch's  riflemen,  flanked  the  right 
wing ;  and  Colonel  Lee,  with  a  detachment  of  light  infan- 
try and  the  dragoons  oWI^ampbell,  the  left. 

Cornwallis  drew  up  in  the  following  manner ;  General 
Leslie,  with  an  English  regiment  and  the  Hessian  regimi 
of  Boze,  occupied  the  right  of  the  first  line;  and  Coloi 
Webster,  with  two  English  regimeiils,  the  left.  A  b: 
talion  of  guards  formed  a  reserve  to  the  first,  and  another 
to  the  second.  The  artillery  and  grenadiers  marehed  in 
close  column  in  the  great  road,  where  Tarleton  was  also 
posted  with  his  legion,  but  with  orders  not  to  move,  except 
upon  emergency,  until  the  infantry,  after  having  carried 
the  wood,  should  advance  into  the  plain  behind  it,  where 
cavalry  could  act.  The  battle  began  by  a  brisk  canncm- 
ade  on  both  sides.  The  British  then,  leaving  their  artillery 
behind,  rushed  forward  through  the  fire  of  the  enemy  into 
the  intermediate  plain.  The  Carolina  militia  at  first  ^tood 
fire,  but,  on  being  charged  with  the  bayonet,  broke  their 
ranks  and^ed.  The  British  then  assailed  the  Virginia 
militia,  who  maintamed  their  ground  longer,  but  at  length 
fell  back.  The  British,  having  gained  the  open  ground, 
next  attacked  the  American  regulars,  but  here  they  met 
with  a  firm  resistance,  and  Leslie,  finding  he  could  make 
no  impression  upon  the  American  left,  sheltered  his  men 
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behind  a  ravine.  The  action  was  supported  in  the  centrB 
with  great  fury.  Stewart,  with  the  British  guards  and 
grenadiers,  had  fallen  so  fiercely  upon  the  Delaware  troops, 
that  he  had  broken  their  line  and^iaken  two  pieces  of  can- 
non, but  the  Marylandcrs  came  promptly  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  not  only  restored  the  battle,  but  forced  the  British 
to  recoil  in  disorder.  At  this  moment  Washington's  cav- 
alry came  up  and  charged  them  with  such  impetuosity 
that  he  put  them  to  flight,  with  great  slaught^  and 
recovered  the  two  cannon.  Colonel  Stewart,  wMkom- 
mandcd  this  body  of  British,  was  killed.  -^ 

Had  the  Americans  promptly  taken  advantage  of  this 
success,  by  planting  their  artillery  on  the  hill  bordering  the 
great  road,  they  would  at  once  have  cut  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy  off  from  the  centre  and  right,  and  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.  But  instead  of  taking  possession  of  the  height,  they 
contented  themselves  with  the  advantage  they  had  gained, 
and  repaired  to  the  posts  they  hsd  previously  occupied. 
The  British  at  once  saw  this  oversight,  and  lost  no  time 
in  placing  tiieir  artillery  uiK)n  the  hill,  from  which  they 
poured  in  a  destructive  fire  ui^on  the  American  regulars. 
This  turned  tiie  fortune  of  Jlie  dav.  The  British  centre 
and  left  rallied,  and  a  charge  was  made  upon  the  American 
flank.  The  whole  weight  of  the  battle  now  fell  upon  the 
American  reirulars.  who.  finding  tliemsclves  assailed  on 
dillrrent  sides,  ]»«»gan  to  think  of  retreat.  They  withdrew 
step  hy  step,  without  breaking  their  ranks,  and  still  pre- 
serving a  njanacing  attitude.  They  were  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  abandon  tJKMr  cannon.  Tlie  British  then  advanced 
and  charired  <  General  Greene's  richt  win?,  which  was  forced 
to  give  way.  Tlie  Americans  no  longer  contested  the 
field,  and  witiidrew  about  three  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  battle,  where  liiey  halted  to  take  care  of  their  wdunded 
and  collect  their  scattered  forces.  ^ 

The  Anieri<\\nsj  Io.st  tliirteen  hniulrcd  men,  in  killed  and 
wounded  and  prisoners,  in  this  obstinate  conflict.  The 
loss  of  tlie  Brilisli  exceeded  six  hundred.  Comwallii 
remained  niastiT  of  the  field,  but,  except  the  honor  of  the 
victory,  he  reaped  no  advantage  from  his  success.    The 
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^ 
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Vm  of  w>  tmiiiy  of  his  TeMtm  tto<^  cotdA  liot  bo 
Oteene  withdr^ntTi  tmttKAMtodi  bohixia  HMiy  Foikj  ^Mfflft 
the  British  geneiBl|  ttom  the  fatigae  of  his  soMBMrSi  ttb 
multitude  of  his  ^#viaib^  utd  the  stMigih  of  ibe  iifljf 
positkm  which  the  Americans  had  ttlBes^l^otM.  ta*  pallid 
him  with  any  hope  of  success.    Oreedb  moVed  fm^  Beedsr  ^ 
Fork,  and  encamped  at  the  Iratk  Wolrks  on  TtanUesMw\  ^ 
Creek.    Comwallis  becamo  embatiused  bjr  the  refosid  of 
the  inhabitants  to  join  his  standard  after  the  battle  of  *» 
Guilford;  his  provisions  abo  foiled  hfan,  and  he  feU'l>aote| 
upon  Bell's  Mills,  on  Deep  river,  abandoning  a  great  psfFt^ 
of  his  wounded  to  the  caie  of  the  Americaml.    He  no^ 
decamped  from  th&  neighborhood,  and  matched  with  cj 
possible  expeditioQ  towards  the  eastern  parts  of  North*'' 
CarolinaJ^  He  found  many  difficulties  in  his  way,  bu1^< 
pursued  nis  route  with  great  perseverance.    His  army  *' 
cheerfully  sustained  the  severest  fatigue ;  but,  as  they  l^d 
frequently  done  before,  they  marked  their  ii^y  with  thft 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  through  a  territory  of  many 
hundred  miles  in  extent  from  Charleston  to  Yorktown.    It' 
was  Mftorwards  computed  that  fourteen  hundred  widows 
were  made,  during  this  year's  campaign  only,  in  the  dis« 
trict  of  Ninety-six.    A  detail  of  all  the  small  rencounters 

■  that  took  place  this  year  in  both  the  Carolinas,  would  only 
fatigue  the  readen    It  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  Amer- 

■  icans,  under  various  leaders,  were  continually  attacking, 
with  alternate  success  and  defeat,  the  chain  of  British 
posts  planted  from  Camden  to  Ninety-six ;  and  as  Greene 
himself  expressed  his  sentiments  in  this  embarrassed  situa- 
tion, "We  fight,  get  beaten;  rise  and  fight  again;  the 
whole  country  is  one  continued  scene  of  slaughter  and 
blo^"  Fierce  encoimters  were  still  kept  up  between  the 
British  detachinents  posted  on  advantageous  heights,  and 
on  the  bai^^of  deep  and  unfordable  rivers  which  inter- 
sected eacMWier,  and  the  hardy  chieftains  who  led  the 
Carolinian  bapds  over  mountains,  declivities,  swamps  and 
rivers,  to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston.    Thence  they  were 

Xoiten  obliged  to  retreat  back  from  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion, again  to  seek  safety  in  the  dreary  wilderness ;  until 
44 
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(he  British,  wearied  by  a  constant  course  of  harassing 
conflicts,  at  length  drew  in  their  outposts,  and  concentrated 
their  forces. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clinton  had  detached  a  fleet  from  New 
York,  with  fifteen  hundred  troops  on  board,  to  cooperate 
with  Cornwallis.  The  troops  were  landed  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  committed  the  most  alarming  depredations.  In- 
efrcctual  attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  them.  A  more- 
ment  was  now  made,  by  Greene,  towards  South  Carolina. 
He  boldly  advanced,  and  gave  battle  to  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Camden,  on  the  25tli  of  April. 
A  desperate  contest  ensued,  and  victory  was  doubtful. 
•  i>  Both  withdrew  from  the  conflict,  and  left  the  field  covered 
with  the  dead.  Rawdon  retired  to  Camden,  and  strength- 
.  ened  his  position.  Greene  advanced,  and,  by  a  desperate 
assault,  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  strong  fortress  of 
Ninety-six,  the  reduction  of  which  would  have  recovered 
all  South  Carolina,  except  Charleston.  At  this  critical 
moment,  Lord  Rawdon  pui  himself  at  the  head  of  seven- 
teen hundred  fresh  troops,  then  arrived  from  Ireland,  and, 
by  forced  marclics,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Nineiy-six. 
The  approach  of  this  force  conii)ellcd  Greene  to  abandon 
the  assault,  when  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy, 
and  wlion  victory  was  ready  to  decide  in  his  favor.  The 
general  drew  olf  his  army  towards  (/aniden,  in  good  order. 
The  British  pursued,  but  lireene  eluded  them,  by  filing 
olf  towartls  Charleston,  and  taking  a  strong  position  upon 
the  hills  of  Suutoo.     Rawdon  retired  to  Charleston. 

Thii  war,  during  these  oi>erations  in  the  south,  raged 
in  Virtrinia.  The  British  were  under  the  command  of 
General  Phillips,  and  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  exceeded 
all  description.  At  Petersburg,  they  destroyed  all  the  ship- 
])iug  and  about  four  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  At 
Os1x>rn*s  Mills,  they  took  two  ships  and  ten  sn^ler  vessels, 
laden  with  cordage,  flour,  &c.  Four  ships^Pa  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels  were  burnt  or  sunk,  besides  many  others 
destroyed  by  the  Anioricaus.  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  together  with  about  three  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  April  27.     On  tlie  30lh,  lliey  pene- 
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trated  to  Manchester,  and  destroyed  twelve  hundre" 
heads  more;  thence  they  proceeded  to  Warwick,  • 
waste  the  shipping,  hoth  in  the  river  and  on  the  stoc' 
extensive  rope-walks,  tanneries,  warehonses,  a"^ 
zines  of  flour,  mills,  &c.,  in  one  general  conflagr  i, 
ttien  embarked  on  board  their  shipping. 

The  Barou  Steuben,  willi  a  small  American  army 
posed  this  party,  but  his  force  was  insufficient  to  make 
serious  impressions.     La  Fayette  was  detached  with  troons 
to  assist  him  ;  but  such  was  the  state  of  the  military  fui 
that,  when  he  arrived  in  Baltimore,  he  was  obliged  to 
row  two  thousand  guineas,  on  his  men  respotisibUiti 
enable  him  to  proceed.    On  the  strength  of  tliis,  he  advnuf. 
to  Richmond,  where  he  joined  Ilic  baron,  with  the  \        iia 
militia,  and  covered  Richmond,    Here  he  watched  the       ve-* 
ments  of  the  enemy,  though  too  weak  to  check  all       lir 
operations.     On  the  9th  of  May,  General  Phillips  ei 
Petersburg,  where  he  died  on  the  13th. 

Comwallis  had  advanced  from  Guilford  to  Wilmir 
and  left  Greene  in  the  rear.     From  Wilmington  he 
vanced  to  Petersburg,  where  he  found  eighteen  huni 
troops,  and,  being  thus  reinforced,  he  advanced  tow 
Richmond,  in  order  to  dislodge  La  Fayette.     P'lushed  by 
recent  triumphs,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry,  he  thus  wrote, 
"The  boy  cannot  escape  me."     He  did  escape,  however, 
and  evacuated  the  place  on  the  27th  of  May.     On  the  7th 
of  June,  General  Wayne  joined  La  Fayette,  with  eight 
hundred   of   the   Permsylvania    militia.     While    on    the 
march,  however,  supposing  the  main  army  of  Comwallis 
had  crossed   the  river  James,  he  attacked  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  rearguard,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
thCjOene^  at  the  head  of  the  army,  ready  to  receive  him. 
^ii^dupo  time  was  to  be  lost,  he  advanced  to  the  charge, 


leaRilU'  his  column,  in  gallant  style.     The  conflict 
sharp,^nd, ; 


sharp,^Rd,  availing  himself  of  his  first  impression,  he 
hastily  withdrew,  leaving  the  general  as  much  astonished 
as  he  found  him. .  He  retreated  in  good  order,  without 
pursuit,  as  ComwaUii  probably  concltided  that  it  was 
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an  ambuBcade.  The  British  retired  in  the  tugbt,  and 
led  to  Portsmoutli, 
taiitime,  Greene,  at  his  post  oti  the  heights  of  (ho 
was  not  inactive.  He  made  great  exertions  to 
Strengthen  his  army  by  new  recruits,  and  to  discipline  Uie 
whole  force  by  treqji^nt  manceuYres,  The  militia  of  the 
surrounding  districts,  resorted,  in  great  numbers,  to  his 
standard,  and  he  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  for  active 
operations.  In  the  begimiiug  of  September,  the  iiit«Dse 
beats  having  subsided,  he  moved  forward,  with  a  design 
to  expel  the  British  from  the  posts  they  occupied  in  the 
interior  of  South  Carolina.  Taking  a  circuitous  course 
toward  the  upper  Congarec,  he  crossed  timt  stream,  and 
descended  rapidly  along  the  western  bank,  with  all  his 
forces,  to  attack  the  British  post  near  the  confluence  of 
that  river  with  the  Santee.  Colonel  Stuart,  wlio  com- 
manded the  troops  at  this  place,  finding  the  American 
army  superior  to  his  own,  especially  in  cavalry,  retreated 
to  Eutaw  Springs,  where  he  threw  up  works.  Greene 
ptirsued  him  to  this  place,  and,  on  the  8lh  of  September,  a 
severe  battle  was  fought. 

The  Americans  marched  to  the  attack  in  three  lines,  the 
advance  being  composed  of  the  Carolina  militia,  the  second 
line  of  regulars,  and  the  reserve  comprising  Washington's 
dragoons  and  the  Delaware  miUlia.  Colonel  Lee,  with  his 
legion  of  cavalry,  covered  the  right  flank,  and  Colonel 
Henderson  the  left.  The  British  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  two  lines;  the  vailguard  being  defended  on  the  right  by 
the  httle  stream  of  the  Eutaw,  and  the  left  resting  upon  a 
thick  wood.  The  second  line,  forming  a  reserve,  was  sta- 
tioned upon  the  hoighls  commanding  the  Charleston  road. 
After  some  skirmishing  between  the  irregulars  of  both 
armie^  the  engagement  became  general  and  was  main- 
tained, for  a  considerable  time,  with  balancef^uccess.  ^At 
length  the  Carolina  militia  broke  and  reiirea  iji  disorefe.  J 
The  left  of  the  Brilish  quitted  its  position  to  pursue  them, 
causing  a  gap  in  their  front  line.  Greene,  perceivi 
advantage,  pushed  forw.ard  his  second  line,  and  ciu. 


the  enemy  so  vigorously  that  they  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  began  to  retreat.     To  complete  their  roul 
with  his  cavalry,  ttftned  their  left  flank  and  attacks 
in  the  rear.     The  whole  left  wing  of  the  British  nov 
to  flight;  the  right  only  held  firm.     Greene  brou|         [j 
regulars,  and  attacked  it  briskly  in  front,  while  n 

Ion's  dragoons  fell  upon  tlie  flank.  The  British  now  gave 
way  in  all  quarters,  and  retreated  in  haste  and  disorder  to 
their  intrenclmienL  Several  cannon  and  a  great  number 
of  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  The 
victory  seemed  to  be  fully  accomplished. 

But  in  the  moment  of  anticipated  victory,  an  tmexpected 
rally  of  the  enemy  checked  the  Americans  in  the  full  tide 
of  success.  The  British,  in  their  flight,  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  throw  themselves  into  a  very  large  and  strong 
house,  where  they  made  a  desperate  defence.  A  body  of 
them  took  shelter  in  a  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  brush- 
wood, and  another  in  a  garden  fenced  with  palisadM. 
Here  the  battle  rec<Hnmenced,  with  more  furjr  than  at  first. 
The  Americans  m&de  the  bravest  and  most  persevering 
attempts  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  these  new  pQSta.  Ther 
brought  up  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  commenced  hattet' 
iug  the  house.  Colonel  Washington  attempted  to  penetrate 
the  wood,  and  Lee  endeavored  to  force  the  garden;  but 
their  efforts  were  vain.  The  British  repulsed  them  with 
"'great  slaughter,  and  Washington  was  wounded  and  taken. 
Stuart  rallied  his  right  wing,  pushed  it  forward,  and  by  a 
circuitous  movement  gained  the  left  flank  p(  the  Americans. 
Greene  was  now  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  further  impression  upon  the  enemy ;  he  therefore,  put 
an  end  to  the  carnage,  by  drawing  off  his  troops.  The 
Americans  returned  to  their  first  encampment,  carrying  oS 
most  of  their  womided,  and  five  hundred  priJpiers ;  but 
losing  tyro  pieces  of  cannon.  ^  if 

^The  bafijp  of  Eutaw  was  one  of  the  most'Card-fought 
contests  that  took  place  during  the  whde  jrar.  The 
American  troops  exhibited  unconSidbti  Talor".  'Impatient 
to  close  with  their  enemies,  they  promptly  ftlwrted  to  the 
bayonet,  which  they  had  seemed  tQ%:ead  at  the  commence- 
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of  being  attacked  in  New  York,  and  requesting  a  rein- 
forcement from  the  army  of  Cornwallis,  He  recommended 
that  the  troops  remaining  in  Virginia  should  take  post  in 
some  strong  situation  till  the  danger  at  New  York  bad 
passed.  To  comply  with  these  suggestions,  Coniwallia 
resolved  to  retreat  toward  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake. 
Portsmouth,  near  Norfolk,  where  the  British  had  a  strong 
garrison,  was  first  fixed  upon  as  tlia  station  for  the  army ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  fleet,  Yorktown  was  afterward  found 
a  preferable  spot  The  troops  were,  therefore,  removed 
from  Portsmouth  to  Yorktown,  and  here  the  whole  British  ^ 
army  fortified  themselves  in  July,  1781.  The  detachment, 
however,  to  reinforce  Clinton  was  not  sent  away.  Cora 
wallis  expected  lo  be  further  strengthened  by  the  speedt 
airival  of  a  British  squadron  from  the  West  Indies.  ',  - 

Washington,  in  the  ntean  time,  had  been  eyeing- J^^  '^ 
movements  of  Cornwallis,  in  the  south,  with  great  anxiet;^- 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season,  he  had  hopes  of  stfi^ 
ii^  an  important  blow,  by  attacking  New  York,  in  eon- 
jonction  with  the  French  land  and  sea-forces  and  a  strong 
body  of  militia,  to  be  suddenly  raised  for  thsUjturpose. 
The  failure  of  several  of  the  states  to  forward  theianuUtbi  ■ 
in  season,  and  the  arrival  of  three  thousand  German  troops 
at  New  York,  caused  this  design  to  miscarry.     Washing- 
ton felt  the  deepest  mortification  alibis  disappointment; 
yet,  before  long,  he  had  cause  lo  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  fojfunate  events  of  his  life.     He  was  soon  enabled 
to  employ  his  army  with  the  most  brilliant  success  in 
another  quarter. 

Early  in  August,  intelligence  was  received  that  a  pow- 
erful French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Grasse,  was  to  sail 
immediately  from  the  West  Indies  for  the  Chesapeake, 
with  several  thoiisand  land  troops  on  board.  Washington 
now  saw  an  opportunity  for  making  a  most  important 
change  in  ttie  campaign.  Cornwallis  had  shut  himself  up 
in  Yoiktowq,  and  Washington  discerned  at  once  the  pos- 
sibility of  u^ttng  his  army  with  the  French  in  Virginia, 
and  overpowering  his  enemy  at  a  single  stroke.  This  plan 
required  great  skill  and  address ;  but  the  American  com- 
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mander  accomplished  it  with  an  ability  that  has  addoiii 
been  equalled.  To  abandon  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  with  all  his  forces,  would  lay  the  country  open  to 
the  incursions  of  the  strong  British  army  in  that  city;  but 
a  stratagem  of  Washington  obviated  the  danger  from  this 
source.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  officers  at  the  south,  stat- 
ing his  inability  to  assist  them  with  any  part  of  his  army, 
as  he  was  about  to  make  an  immediate  attack  on  New 
York.  These  letters  w.ere  intercepted  by  the  British,  as 
had  been  foreseen,  and  Clinton  was  completely  deceived  as 
to  the  real  intentions  of  Washington.  Fearing  an  immedi- 
ate attack,  he  dared  not  send  aid  to  Comwallis,  but  left 
that  ofHcer  to  his  fate. 

Washington,  by  a  variety  of  well-combined  manoeuvres, 
kept  yew  York  and  its  dependencies  in  a  continual  state 
of  alarm  for  several  weeks,  when,  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, judging  that  the  proper  conjuncture  had  arrived,  he 
suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  made  a  rapid  march  acroes 
the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  embarked  the  army  in  boats,  descended  die 
bay,  and  landed  safely  in  Virginia.  He  reached  Williama- 
burg  on  the  14th  of  September. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fortunate  arrival  of  a  French  fleet 
under  the  Count  de  Grasse,  in  the  Chesapeake,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  hastened  the  decision  of  important  events.  No 
intelligence  of  this  had  reached'New  York ;  nor  could  any- 
thing have  boon  more  unexpected  to  the  Britisl^ admiral. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  arrived  soon  after  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, than  to  find  a  French  fleet,  of  twenty-eight  sail  rf 
the  line,  lying  there  in  perfect  security.  About  the  same 
time,  near  twenty  Britisli  ships  of  the  line,  from  the  West 
Indies,  joined  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Graves,  before 
New  York.  This  fleet  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake,  and 
entered  the  bay  six  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Count  de 
Grasse.  The  French  squadron  had  not  been  discovered 
by  the  British  commander,  nor  had  he  gained  any  intelli- 
gence that  Count  dc  Grasse  was  on  the  American  coast, 
until  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September,  when  the  Eng- 
lish observed  them  in  full  view  within  Cape  Henry.    Tlie 
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fleets  were  nearly  equal  in  strength,  and  a  spirited  action 
ensued.  Equal  gallantry  was  exhibited  on  both  sides,  bitt 
neither  couJd  boast  of  victory.  Both  squadrons  were  cou- 
siderably  injured,  and  one  Britisb  seveuly-four  was  ren- 
dered totally  luifit  for  service,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  crew. 
The  English,  indeed,  were  not  beaten,  but  the  French 
gained  a  double  advantage ;  for  while  the  Count  de  Grasse 
remained  al  a  distance,  watched  by  the  British  navy,  he 
secured  a  passage  for  the  fleet  of  the  Count  dc  Barras  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  gained  to  himself  the  advantage  of 
blocking  up  the  Chesapeake  against  the  enemy.  Barras 
brought  with  him  the  French  troops  from  Rhode  Island, 
amounting  to  about  three  thousand  men.  These  joined 
La  Fayette,  whose  numbers  had  been  greatly  reduced. 
This  reinforcement  enabled  him  to  support  himself  by  de- 
fensive operations,  until,  in  a  short  time,  they  were  all 
united  under  the  command  of  the  Comit  de  Hochambeau. 
The  British  fleet  continued  a  few  days  in  the  Chesapeake. 
Their  ships  were  so  much  injured,  that  a  coimcil  of  war 
pronounced  it  necessary  to  return  to  New  York. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clinton  wrote  letters,  full  of -specious 
promises,  to  buoy  up  the  hopes  of  CornwalUs  by  strong 
assurances  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  forward 
a  force  sufficient  for  his  relief.  He  informed  him  that  a 
fltet,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dighy,  who  had  recently 
arrived  at  New  York,  would  sail  for  the  Chesapeake  by  the 
6th  of  October;  that  Clintotf  himself  was  nearly  ready  to 
embark  with  a  large  body  6(  troops.  These  flattering 
agsurances  from  the  commander.-in-chief  induced  Corn- 
wtillis  to  avoid  a  general  action.  His  situation  had  been 
for  some  time  truly  distressing.  Embarrassed  between  his 
own  opinion  and  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  flattered  by 
the  promise  of  tiinely  relief,  in  such  force  as  to  enable  him 
to  c<^  with  the  united  armies  of  France  and  America, 
he  waited  the  result,  and  would  not  sufl'er  liimself  to  be 
'  impelled  by  Miy  circiunstances  to  risk  his  army  beyond  the 
probability  of  success.  The  mouth  oi  the  river  at  Yorkr 
town  was  bibcked  up  by  the  French  fleet ;  the  American 
uqpy,  in  high  health  and  spirits,  strengthened  by  daily 
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recruits,  led  on  by  Washington,  in  conjunction  with  a 
French  army,  unaer  Rochambeaii,  an  officer  of  courage, 
experience,  and  ability,  were  making  rapid  advances.  On 
the  2Sth  of  September,  they  left  Wilhamsburg,  and  on  the 
6tii  of  (tctober,  twelre  thousand  strong,  they  opened  theii 
tranebcs  before  Yorktown. 

On  the  9th,  the  American  batteries  began  to  play  upon 
Yorktown,  with  twenty-four  eighteen  and  ten  inch  mor- 
tars, which  continued  through  liie  niglit,  Tlie  next  morn- 
ing the  French  opened  a  destructive  fire  from  their  batteries, 
irithoiit  intermission,  for  about  eight  Jiours;  and  on  the 
succeeding  night,  a  terrible  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  whole 
line,  without  intermission,  until  morning.  The  horrors  of 
this  scene  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  conflagration  of 
two  Eritisli  ships,  set  on  fire  by  the  shells  of  the  allies  and 
consumed  in  the  night.  The  next  morning,  October  lllh, 
the  allies  opened  their  second  parallel,  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards,  and  another  British  ship  was  consumed 
by  their  shells.  On  the  I4th,  Washington  ordered  two 
battalions  to  advance  to  the  second  parallel,  and  begin  a 
la^  ba'ttery  in  the  centre  and  in  advance.  The  enemy 
met  this  raoTemenl  with  an  incessant  fire  from  two  re- 
doubts, in  advance  of  their  works,  as  well  as  from  Iheir 
whole  line,  that  continued  through  the  night.  Washing- 
ton detached  La  Fayette  in  the  morning,  at  the  head  of 
the  American  light  infantry,  supported  by  the  Baron  Vio- 
menil  from  the  line  of  the  French,  to  advance  and  storm 
these  redoubts,  which  had  so  annoyed  them  through  the 
night  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton  commanded  the  ran 
of  the  corps.  The  redoubt  was  promptly  carried  by  La 
Payette,  at  the.  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  the  captives  were 
spared.  The  Marquis  sent  his  aid.  Major  Barbour,  through 
the  whole  line  of  the  enemy's  fire,  to  notify  the  Baron  Vi- 
omenil  of  his  success,  and  inquire  where  he  was,  to  which 
the  Baron  replied,  "I  am  not  in  my  redoubt,  but  shall  be 
in  five  minutes."     In  five  minutes  his  redoubt  was  carried. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Ifith,  Cornwaltis  detached  Lieu- 
tmant-Colonel  Abercrorabie,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
men,  upon  a  sortie,  to  destroy  two  batteries  tlie  allies  had 
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ivected  in  ihe  night.  Ue  succeeded,  and  spiked  the  can- 
aion.  'Phe  French  suffered  severely  in  the  defence  of  these 
-works;  but  the  British  gained  no  permanent  advantage. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  allies  opened 
their  batteries,  covered  with  about  one  hundred  pieces  of 
^e&vy  cannon,  and  such  was  their  destructive  fire,  that  the 
ajritish  lines  were  soon  deinotisiied  and  silenced.  Alarmed 
^r  his  safety,  ComwalUs  now  prepared  to  retire ;  his  boats 
^ere  collected,  and  a  part  of  his  army  was  embarked  a 
to  Gloucester  Point,  opposite  to  Yorktown,  then  under  the 
i^mmand  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Tarleton;  but  a  violent 
«torm  suddenly  arose,  which  defeated  the  plan,  and  it  was 
JVith  llie  greatest  dilBculty  that  the  British  coidd  r 
their  boats. 

Cornwallis  now,  seeing  that  all  hope  of  succor  or  escape 
as  vain,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  submission, 
requested  a  parley,  on  the  ISth,   for  twenty-four  hours,' 
^tutd  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed  to  arrange  atti- 
cs of  capitulation.     Washington  consented,  and  commis- 
srs  were  appointed  accordingly.     On  the  19th  the  arti- 


Bea  were  signed,  and  the  wliole  British  army  marched  out, 

isoners  of  war.     The  same  terms  were  prescribed  by-ihe 

wmmissioners  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  had  been  prescribed 
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to  General  Lincoln,  at  Charteslon,  just  eighteen  montha 
before.  Lincoln  waa  then  refused  ihe  honors  of  war,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  was  deputed  to  receive  the  sword  of  hia 
lordship.  Thus  the  mission  of  the  Marquis  l^  Fayette  to 
France,  in  the  winter  of  1779-1780,  was  consummated  by 
the  fall  of  the  hero  of  the  south,  at  Yorktown.  Comwallis 
pressed  hard  for  permission  to  embark  the  British  and 
German  troops  to  Europe,  under  suitable  engagements  not 
to  serve  during  the  war;  also,  that  the  lories  might  be 
protected;  but  both  were  refused.  His  lordship  was,  how- 
ever, indulged  with  the  permission  that  the  Bonetta  sloop 
of  war  might  pass  unsearched ;  and  many  of  the  most 
obnoxious  tories  escaped  from  the  rage  of  their  injured  and 
Insulted  countrymen. 

Seven  thousand  troops,  with  one  thousand  five  hundred 
seamen,  were  taken  prisoners  with  Comwallis;  together 
'  with  oue  frigate  of  twenty-four  guns,  besides  transports, 
(twenty  of  which  had  been  sunk  or  otherwise  destroyed,) 
seventy-five  brass  and  sixty-nine  iron  ordnance,  howitcerB 
and  mortars ;  also  a  military  chest  containing  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  which,  trifling  as  it  was,  could  not  fail  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  army.  The  ships  were  given  to  the 
French. 

Washington  closed  this  glorious  scene  at  Yorktown  by 
publishing  to  the  army,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  in  general 
orders,  the  grateful  effusions  of  his  heart.  He  ordered  Uie 
whole  to  be  assembled  in  divisions  and  brigades,  to  intend 
to  divine  service,  and  render  thanks  to  thai  God  who  had 
given  them  the  victory.  Congress  received  the  letter  of 
Washington  on  the  81lh,  announcing  the  capture  of  the 
British  army,  with  [he  most  cordial  satisfaction,  and  imme- 
diatelyresolved  to  move  in  Jirocession,  al  two  o'clock,  to  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for 
crowning  with  success  the  allied  arms  of  America  and 
France.  Congress  next  resolved,  that  a  proclamation  be 
issued  for  the  religious  observance  of  the  13th  of  December, 
then  next,  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer, 
throughout  the  Uniied  Stales. 

'^'  "   tn-atitude,  and  praise  to  God  were  united,  and 

be  sal,  and  swelled  with  transports  every  patri- 
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Otic  breast  throughout  United  America.  Congress  resolved, 
on  the  25tb,  "  that  tlianks  be  presented  General  Washiiig- 
ton,  Count  de  Rochambeau,  Count  de  Grasse,  and  the 
officers  of  the  different  corps,  and  the  men  under  their  com- 
mand, for  their  services  in  the  reduction  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis."  They  next  resolved,  "that  a  marble  cohimn  be 
erected  at  Yorktown,  adorned  with  emblenS  commemora- 
tive of  the  alliance  between  the  United  Stales  and  his  nios^B 
Christian  Majesty,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct  accounr 
of  the  surrender  of  the  British  army;"  and  "that  tlffft 
stands  of  colors  be  presented  to  General  Washington,  and 
'two  pieces  of  ordnance  be  by  him  presented  to  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  as  Irophies-of  their  illustrious  victory ;  and 
that  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  be  requested  to  inform 
hia  most  Christian  Majesty,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  congress 
that  Count  de  Grasse  might  be  permitted  to  accept  the  ^ 
same  testimonials  with  the  Count  de  Rochambeau. 

Rochambeau,  with  his  army,  took  up  his  winter  quartera 
in  Virginia;  but  the  troops  under  the  command  of  St, 
Simon  were  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Amerii 
can  troops  returned  to  their  former  stations,  excepting  such  '^ 
cavalry  and  infantry  as  were  necessary  to  the  service  of 
General  Greene;  these  were  sent  forward  in  November, 
under  the  command  ot  General  St.  Clair,  to  cooperate  in'- 
the  southern  war.  The  French  fleet  s^led  at  the  same 
time  for  the  W«st  Indies  and  the  operatimis  of  the  season 
were  generally  close'd.  :^p  aahington  retired  to  Philadelphia,  ;,* ' 
to  give  repose  to  hisdmd,  as  well  as  to  confer  with  con- 
gress up<Mi  the  future  exigencies  of  the  nation. 

Greene,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  posted  on  the  Hi;^ 
bills  of  Santee,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  a  ro^ 
inforcement  from  WashingKm's  anny  was  despatched  to 
him  under  .General  Wayne.  Strengthened  by  this  force, 
he  locft  up  his  march  for  Geoi^a.  The  British  abandonat 
their  posta  as  he  advanced,  and  laid  waste  the  coUnt^.^ 
The  Greek  Indians  also  made  irruptions,  and  harassed.ilhe 
state,  but  Wayne  defeated  them,  and  put  them  to  the  ntet. 
After  many  military  manceuvres  the  British  abandoned 
Georgia  in  July,  and  tbo  Carolinas  in  December,  1782. 
45 
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American  Revolution. — Obstinacy  of  George  IIL — Fleets  of  ike  ficr- 
render  of  Comicailis — Opposition  in  parliament — Change  of  minUiry 
— Sir  Guy  Carleton  appointed  to  the  command  in  America — Negoii^ 
tions  at  Paris — Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brtii 
General  pacification  in  America  and  Europe — Treatment  of . 
prisoners  by  the  British — Tlic  Jtrsty  prison-ship — Depredation  of  iJU 
contine/Uai  currency — Discontents  of  the  army — Mutiny  of  the  Penst^ 
sylvania  line — Outrage  committal  upon  con^^ress — Decisive  measures  ^ 
Washington — The  army  disbanded — Washington  resigns  his  comums' 
sion. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  revohitionary  contest,  George 
ftie  Third  had  l>cen  most  obstinate  and  uncompromising  in 
his  opposition  to  the  Americans.  Even  the  capture  of 
(vomwaUis  did  not  bring  hihi  to  reason,  and,  in  his  speech  to 
parUament,  he  still  arged  hostile  measures  for  putting  down 
what  he  called  tlie^^  spirit  of  rebellion."  But  the  nation 
had  at  last  bognn  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  monstrous  folly  of 
the  American  war.  Army  after  anny  had  laid  down  their 
anus  before  the  victorious  Americans.  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  treasure  liad  been  wasted  in  vain  efforts  to  bring 
them  afjain  under  the  British  yoke,  yet  the  attempt  was 
now  more  drsporate  than  ever.  The  embarrassments  of 
trade  and  commerce,  caused  by  tlie  l<^g  war,  were  felt 
more  and  more  severely  every  day,  anfl  the  opposition  in 
parliament  grew  so  formidable,  that  Lord  North's  cabinet 
saw  plainly  their  administration  was  approaching  its  end. 
At  length  the  house  of  commons  voted  an  address  to  the 
king,  requesting  him  to  put  an  imiiiediate  end  to  the  war  in 
America.  Further  resptvet.in  parliament,  condenming  the 
conduct  of  tiie  ministry,,  completed  the  overthrow  of  Lord 
North,  and,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1782,  he  resigned  hi* 
place  of  prime  minister. 


The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  succeeded  him,  and  a 
cabinet,  friendly  lo  the  cause  of  American  independence, 
■was  immediately  formed;  one  of  the  members  of  which 
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was  Charles  James  Fox,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  ^ 
powerful  among  the  whig  leaders  in  parliament.    Military 


Sir  G«y  Carltlan. 
Operations  in  America  were  immedial^ly  suspended,  and  3 
one  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of  tills  resolution,  the  command  . 
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of  tlie  British  forces  in  America  was  taken  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  given  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  was  directed 
to  advance  tlic  wishes  of  the  British  government  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  United  States.  Agreeably  to  his 
instructions,  Sir  Guy  proposed  a  correspondence  with  con- 
gress, and  solicited  of  the  commander-in-chief  a  passport 
for  his  secretary.  This  was  however  refused,  as  the  United 
States  had  stipulated  not  to  negotiate  without  the  consent 
of  the  French  government 

As  soon  as  information  of  the  capture  of  Coniwallis  was 
received  at  the  French  court,  the  government  proposed  to 
congress  the  immediate  appointment  of  conunissioners  to 
treat  of  peace.  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  were  accordingly  chosen.  Tiiese 
were  met  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald,  at  Paris,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  American  ministers,  and  at  length,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  17S2,  provisional  articles  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  were  signed.  By  these  articles, 
tiic  independence  of  the  states  was  fully  acknowledged. 
The  definitive  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  September,  17S3, 
by  Messrs.  Franklin,  Adams  and  Jay,  on  the  part  of 
America,  and  David  Hartley,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
A  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Hoi- 
land,  was  also  concluded  on  the  same  day.  Peace  had 
been  signed  witli  France  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783. 
Tims,  a  final  close  was  put  to  the  war,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  at  the  loss  of  an  immense  extent  of  territory 
to  Great  Britain,  together  with  fifty  thousand  men,  who 
I>erishcd  by  the  various  calamities  of  war,  and  the  expen- 
diture of  not  less  than  one  himdred  milhons  sterluig.  All 
this  enormous  loss  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  reason- 
able degree  of  moderation  in  conceding  the  just  demands 
of  the  colonists  at  the  beginning  of«thc  troubles.  The 
measures  of  the  British  cabinet  were  conceived  in  igno- 
rance, exofutod  with  rashness  and  obstinacy,  and  led  to 
final  calamity  and  disgrace. 

The  treatment  of  the  Americans,  when  taken  prisoners, 


leaves  a  dark  stain  on  the  character  of  the  British  com- 
manders in  America.  The  common  usages  of  war  are 
suflicienlly  cruel;  but  the  Americans  were  considered  aa 
rebels,  and  exposed  to  brutal  cruellies,  at  which  himianity 
shudders.  They  were  tortured  with  every  species  of  suf- 
fering, to  induce  them  to  enter  the  royal  service;  and  hun- 
dreds submitted  to  death  rather  than  bear  arms  against 
their  country.  The  Jersey  prison-ship  has  acquired  a 
most  melancholy  fame.  This  vessel  was  stationed  in  East 
river,  at  New  York,  and  was  employed  chiefly  for  the 
imprisonment  of  seamen.  Several  affecting  narratives  are 
extant,  written  by  the  sufferers  in  this  dismal  hulk.  Their 
details  fill  our  hearts  with  sorrow,  and  arouse  our  indig- 
nation at  the  barbarity  of  men,  who,  calling  themselves 
Christians,  practised  cruelties  more  wanton  than  those  of 
savages.  During  the  last  six  years  of  the  war,  upwards 
of  eleven  thousand  prisoners  died  on  board  the  Jersey,  the  < 
greater  number  in  consequence  of  inhuman  treatment 
For  years  their  bones  lay  in  heaps  on  the  shore  of  Long 
Island,  as  the  British  seldom  took  care  to  bury  the  bodies 
of  their  victuns.  Some  years  ago  these  bones  were  col- 
lected into  one  place,  and  a  monument  erected  over  them. 
The  history  of  this  pile  stamps  witii  indelible  disgrace  the 
Dame  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

But  although  the  war  was  at  an  end,  the  country  was 
left  in  a  state  of  painful  embarrassment.  The  history 
of  the  continental  paper  currency  presents  us  the  most 
remarkable  facts.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  congress 
which  assembled  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
was  to  emit  bills  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
which  circulated  freely,  like  gold  and  silver,  throughout 
the  country^thoug^  nobody  knew  when  or  how  they  were 
to  be  reid^med.  Within  about  a  month,  another  million 
was  issu^  This  had  equal  success,  and,  on  the  lOth  of 
June,  17^6^  three  millions  more  were  added.  Paper  money 
now  answered  every  purpose  of  specie,  and  millions  after 
lillions,  at  different  dates,  were  put  forth,  as  the  exigencies 
'of  the  colonies  required  new  Ibnds.  No  reflecting  man 
could  indulge  an.oqfiectatioK  that  these  bills  would  ever 
48* 
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be  paid  J  yet  &uch  was  the  patriotism  of  ttie  inhabitanta, 
that  irhoerer  pretended  to  doubt  their  value  was  regarded 
«•  dinSeetsd  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  it  is  indtspv- 
teble  that,  without  these  paper  dollars,  the  revolntionary 
war  could  nerer  have  been  carried  on.  But  the  immense 
quantities  which  continued  to  be  uttered  by  congre^, 
added  to  the  counterfeits  on  an  enormous  scale  by  the 
Britiflh,  ceased,  before  long,  a  depreciation  in  their  current 
Tslue.  Towards  the  end  of  1777,  they  passed  at  the  rate 
•f  two  or  three  for  one  in  silver.  In  177S,  they  were  five 
or  six  for  on€  ;  in  1779,  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight 
for  one;  in  1780,  fifty  or  sixty  for  one;  from  this  it  de-  ' 
clined  to  several  hundred  for  one,  till,  toward  the  close  of 
die  year,  they  were  dropjied  by  common  consent. 

During  thie  rapid  depreciation,  new  issues  were  contin- 
aally  made,  though  the  value  realized  by  the  government 
did  not  correspijnd  to  the  nominal  amount  of  the  emissions, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  issue  them,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
the  current  rate  of  depreciation.  Between  four  and  five 
Bimdied  mHlions  were  thus  put  into  circulation  from  first 
to  last,  not  one  of  which  was  ever  redeemed.  There  is  no 
example,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  a  financial  scheme 
so  bold  and  successful  as  this.  When  the  pajiSr  ceased  to 
circulate,  every  one  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  and  no  person  regretted  it,  or  seemed  to  feel  its 
Toss.  It  ia  trne,  each  man  was  ostensibly  some  dollars 
poorer  than  before;  but  the  loss  of  a  heap  of  worthless 
paper,  which  could  no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose,  ^ 
restored  a  confidence  in  mercantile  transactions,  that  was 
of  far  highelr' valne  than  the  number  of  dollars  it  repre- 
sented. No  stagnation  of  business,  nor  symptom  of  what 
is  called  in  modern  phrase  a  "  pressure  in  the  money  mar- 
ketj"  followed  this  surprising  revolution  in  the  finances  of 
the  coimtry.  As  for  the  final  redemption  of  the  bills,  every  j» 
person  saw  its  utter  impossibility. 

Yet,  when  it  became  necessary  to  disband  the  army,  the 
most  alarming  enibarrassmetits  arose  in  consequence  of '^ 
this  singular  state  of  affairs.     The  country  possessed  no    ^ 
means'  of  paying  the  soldiers,  and  they  uttered  loud  mur- 


DHirs.  A  committee  from  the  army  waited  on  congress 
and  lepresented  Uieir  grievaoces  and  claims.  The  discon- 
tent among  the  ranks  was  further  increased  by  inflamma^ 
lory  writings,  circulated  aiioiiymou^y,  caUing  upon  the 
soldiers  not  to  desist  from  tiieir  claims  while  they  had 
arms  in  their  haods.  WaGhinglon  made  every  exertion 
to  queli  the  rising  disconlents,  but  the  mutinous  spirit  was 
so  strong  that  no  efforts  cotild  hinder  it  from  breaking  out 
into  open  violence.  On  the  30th  of  June,  ir83,  a  body  i 
Pennsylvania  troops,  with  some  others,  marched  from  La 
caster  to  Philadelphia,  where  congress  were  sitting,  sur- 
rounded the  State-house,  and  threatened  the  members  with 
the  last  degree  of  outrage,  unless  their  demands  were 
granted  in  twenty-four  minutes.  This  gross  insult  was 
resented  by  congress  with  proper  spirit  and  self-respecL 
They  refused  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  mutineers, 
Emd  resolved  to  remove  from  Philadelphia  to  Princeton, 
where  they  might  pursue  their  deliberations  in  safety. 
Washington  took  the  proper  steps  to  suppress  and  punish 
the  mutineers.  He  despatched  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  under  Genera!  Robert  Howe,  who  quickly  reduced 
the  malecontents  to  obedience,  without  bloodshed.  Meaa* 
ures  were^en  taken  by  congress  to  provide  for  paying  the 
army.  There  was  no  national  treasury,  and  the  only 
expedient  was,  to  grant  certificates  to  the  soldiers,  to  the 
amount  of  their  wages,  which  were  to  be  paid  at  a  future 
time.  By  this  method  they  were  dismissed,  and  in  some 
degree  satisfied. 

The  discontent  of  the  soldiery  led  to  no  further  acts 
of  violence,  «^  the  farewell  orders  of  Washington  were 
issued  to  the  anny  on  the  2d  of  November,  1783,  from 
which  the  fellowing  is  a  selection :-- 

"  A  oontemplatkn  pf  the  complete  attainment,  at  a  period 
earlier  thsia  could  have  been  expected,  of  the  object  for 
which  we  ccffitended  a^nst  so  formidable  a  power,  can- 
not but  iii8|Uite  us  vith  atttonishment  and  gratitude.  The 
disadvantageoUB  ciieumstanoes,  on  our  part,  under  which 
the  war  was  undeitaJten,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
signal  interpositions  of  Providence,  in  oui  feeble  conditioo, 
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were  such  as  could  scarcely  escape  the  attentioii  of  tfia 
most  imobserving,  while  the  unparalleled  perseyerance  of 
the  armies  of  the.  United  States,  through  ahnost  etery  pos- 
sible suffering  and  discouragement,  for  the  space  of  ei^t 
long  years,  was  Uttle  short  of  a  standing  miracle."  ttl 
closing  words  are, — <'  and  being  now  to  conclude  these  Wi 
last  public  orders,  to  take  his  ultimate  leave,  in  a  lAMMt 
time,  of  the  miUtary  character,  and  to  bid  adien  to  IMI 
armies  he  has  so  long  had  the  honor  to  command,  be  cali 
only  again  offer  in  their  behalf  his  recommendations  lo 
their  grateful  country,  and  his  prayers  to  the  God  of  armies. 
May  ample  justice  be  done  them  here,  and  may  the  choices! 
of  Heaven's  favors,  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend  those 
who,  under  the  divine  auspices,  have  secured  innumerable 
blessings  for  others !  With  these  wishes,  and  this  bene- 
diction, the  commander-in-chief  is  about  to  retire  from 
service.  The  ciirtain  of  separation  will  9ooa  be  drawo^ 
and  the  military  scene  to  him  will  be  forever  closed." 

The  army  was  now  disbanded  by  the  proclamation  of 
congress,  of  which  Dr.  Thatcher  gives  the  foUoWtag 
with  the  parting  scene  betwi^  General  Washingtim 
his  officers : — ^^  Painful,  indeed,  was  the  partingtfcene ;  no 
description  can  be  adequate  to  the  tragic  exhib^mi.  Boik 
officers  and  soldiers,  long  unaccustomed  to  the  €iffairs  c^ 
private  life,  turned  loose  on  the.  world  te  starve,  and  to 
become  a  prey  to  vulture  speculators.  Never  can  that 
melancholy  day  be  forgotten,  when  friends,  companions 
for  seven  long  years  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  were  torn  asun- 
der, without  the  hope  of  ever  meeting  ag^,  and  with 
prospects  of  a  miserable  subsistence  in  fq^e.  Among 
other  incidents,  peculiarly  affecting,  on  this  occasion,  were 
the  lamentations  of  women  and  children,  earnestly  entreat- 
ing that  those  with  whom  they  had  been  connected  in  the 
character  of  husband  and  father,  would  not  withdraw  from  i|r 
them  the  hand  of  kindness  and  protection,  and  leave  them 
in  despair ;  but,  in  several  instances,  the  reply  was,  *  No ; 
we  toolf  you  as  companions  during  the  war,  and  now  i^ 
are  destitute  of  the  means  of  support,  and  you  must  pro* 
vide  for  yourselves*'  ^ 
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On  the  25tb  of  November,  1783,  the  British  anny  evac- 
uated New  York,  and  the  American  troops,  under  General 
Knox,  took  possession  of  tlie  city.  Soon  after,  Washing- 
ton and  Governor  Clinton,  with  their  suite,  made  their 
pubUc  entry  uito  the  city  on  horseback,  followed  by  the 
lieutenant- governor  and  the  members  of  council  for  the 
temporary  government  of  tlie  southern  dtBtrict,  four  abreast; 
General  Knox,  and  the  officers  o[  the  army,  eight  abreast ; 
citizens  on  horseback,  eight  abreast;  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  citizens  on  foot,  eight  abreast.  The 
governor  gave  a  public  dinger,  at  which  the  conunander- 
in-chief  and  other  general  officers  were  present.  The 
arrangements  for  the  whole  business  were  so  well  made 
and  executed,  that  the  most  admirable  tranquillity  suc- 
ceeded through  the  day  and  night.  On  Monday  the  gov- 
ernment gave  an  elegant  entertainment  to  the  French 
ambassador,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne.  Washington, 
the  principal  officers  of  New  York  state  and  of  the  army, 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  were  present.  Mag- 
nificent fireworks,  infinitely  exceeding  everything  of  the 
kind  before  seen  in  the  United  States,  were  eihibited  at  the 
Bowling  Green  in  Broadway,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
m  celebration  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  They 
commenced  by  a  dove  descending  with  the  olive  branch, 
•nd  setting  fire  to  a  marrtm  battery. 

On  Tuesday  noon,  December  4th,  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army  assembled  at  Francis'  tavern,  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  their  much-loved  commander-in-chief.  Soon  after, 
Washington  watered  the  room.  His  emotions  were  toj 
fitrting  to  be  concealed.  Filling  a  glass,  he  turned  to  theJR 
and  sai4:  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now 
take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  youf  latter 
days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones 
'  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  Having  drank,  he 
added,  "  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave, 
but  shall  be  obliged  to  yon  if  each  of  you  will  come  and 
take  me  by  the  hand."  General  Knox,  being  nearest, 
turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utterance,  Washington,  in 
tean,  gra^>ed  hia  baad,  embraced  and  kissed  him.    In  tho 
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same  affectionate  manner  he  took  leave  of  each  succeeding 
officer.  In  every  eye  was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility, 
and  not  a  word  was  articulated  to  interrupt  the  eloquent 
silence  aud  tenderness  of  the  scene.  Leaving  the  room, 
he  passed  through  the  corps  of  hght  infantry,  and  wplked 
to  White-Hall,  where  a  barge  waited  to  convey  him  1o 
Paulas'  Hook.  The  whole  company  followed  in  mute  and 
solemn  procession,  with  dejected  countenances,  testifying 
feelings  of  delicious  melancholy,  which  no  language  can 
describe.  Having  entered  the  harge,  he  turned  to  the 
company,  and,  waving  his  hat,  hade  them  a  silent  adieu. 
They  paid  him  the  same  affectionate  compliment,  and, 
after  the  barge  had  left  them,  returned  in  the  same  solemn 
manner  to  the  place  where  they  had  assembled.  The  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  were  never  more  tenderly  agitated 
&an  in  this  interesting  and  distressful  scene. 

Congress  was  now  in  session  at  Annapolis,  to  whom,  on 
the  23d  of  December,  the  commander-in-chief  resigned  his 
commission.  The  governor,  council,  and  legislature  of 
Maryland,  several  general  officers,  the  consul  general  of 
France,  and  numerous  citizens  of  Annapolis,  were  present. 
The  members  of  congress  were  seated,  and  covered,  as 
representatives  of  the  sovpreignty  of  the  Union ;  the  spec- 
•  tators  were  uncovered,  and  standing.  The  general  was 
introduced  to  a  chair  by  the  secretary,  who,  after  a  decent 
interral,  ordered  silence.  A  short  pause  ensued,  when 
Thomas  Mifflin,  the  president,  informed  the  general,  that 
"  the  United  Slates,  in  congress  assembled,  were  prepared 
Jo  receive  his  comnmnications:"— on  whit^  he  rose,  with 
^gnity,  and  delivered  this  address : —  • 

"Mr.  Presideiit — The  great  events  on  which  my  resig- 
natiojf  depeaded  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  now  have 
the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere  conerat  illation  to  congress, 
and  of  presenting  myself  before  ihein,  lo  .■surrender  into 
their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me.  and  to  claim  the 
indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  uiy  country. 

"Happy  in  the  c(HilirmatiDn  of  our  independence  and 
sover^gni^,  and  pleased  with  •^•>  opportimity  affimled  ttta 
United  States  of  becomiH  pect^e  natio"  5  nn^ 

with  Mtisfoction  the  nnt  I  accept?  ti  diA- 
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dence;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  ardu- 
ous a  task,  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  confi- 
dence in  the  rectitude  of  our  caii.ie,  ilic  support  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven. 

"  The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified  the  * 
most  sangTiine  expectations ;— my  gratitude  for  the  interpo- 
sitions of  Providence,  and  the  assistance  I  have  received 
from  my  countrymen,  increase  with  every  review  of  the 
momentous  contest. 
|.  "  While  I  respect  my  obligalions  to  the  army  in  general,  i 
I  should  do  injustice  to  my«wn  feelings,  not  to  acknowl- 
edge, in  this  place,  tlie  peculiar  services  and  iJistinguished 
merits  of  the  persons  who  have  been  altaclietl  to  my  person 
during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  confiden- 
tial officers,  to  compose  my  family,  should  have  been  more 
fortunate.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend  in  particular 
those  who  have  continued  in  the  service  lo  the  present 
moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favorable  notice  and  patronage 
of  congress.  I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close 
this  last  solemn  ,act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the 
interests  of  our  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God, 
and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them,  to  his 
holy  keeping. 

"Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire    ' 
from  the  gte&t  theatre  of  action ;  and  bidding  an  afi'ection- 
ate  farewell  to  this  august'body,  under  whose  orders  I  have 
long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leave 
of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

When  accepting  his  commission,  congress,  through  their 
president,  expressed  in  glowing  language  to  Washington 

I  their  high  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  energy,  in  conducting 
the  war  to  so  happy  a  termination,  aiul  invokin*  the 
k choicest  blessings  tipon  his  future  life. 
h  President  Mifflin  fiOQCluded  as  follows:  "We  join  you 
in  commending  the  interest  of  our  coimtry  to  the  protertion 
of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  becoming  a  happy  nation;  and  our  pr^^rs  for 
you,  sir,  that  your  difs  may  be  bappy,  and  He  will  finally 
give  you  that  reward  which  dut  lU|ld  cannot  give." 


>u  that  reward  which  dut  ikgild 
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■     .  ing  their  votes.     The  debt   funded  amounted   to  a 
ff         more  than  seventy-five  iiiillionB  of  dollars;  upi 
^L,      which  three   per  cent,  and  upon  the  remain 
^       c«it  interest  was  to  be  paid.     Tlie  effect  of  this  mt.^. 
\  was  great  and  rapid.     The  price  of  the  pubhc  paper,  which 

had  fallen  to  twelve  or  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar,  suddenly 
_  rose  to  the  sum  expressed  on  the  face  of  it.     This  differ- 

ence was  gained,  in  most  instances,  by  purchasers  of  the 
securities,  who,  feeling  indebted,  for  this  immense  acces- 
sion of  wealth,  to  the  plans  of  the  secretary,  regarded  him 
with  enthusiastic  attachment.  But  in  others,  this  wealth, 
suddenly  acquired  without  merit,  excited  envy  and  dissat- 
isfaction. These  joined  the  republican  party,  who,  fancj 
ing  they  were  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  their  prediction 
became  more  active  in  their  opposition. 

The  recommendation  of  the  secretary,  to  impose  addi- 
tional duties,  was  not  acted  upon  until  the  next  session  of 
congress.  Those  on  distilled  spirits  were  proposed  in  order 
to  rendei  the  burdens  <rf  the  iohatetaBta  beyond  the  Alle- 
furf  mooBtauiB,  wbwe  no  other  spirits  were  conmuned, 
equal  to  Uiow  of  tiie  inhabitants  on  the  sea-coast,  who 
conaumed  mo0t^(  the  articles  on  which  an  impost  duty 
was  paid.  In  tfie  beginning  of  the  year  1791,  they  were 
laid  as  proposed.  A  national  bank,  recommended  also  by 
the  same  officer,  was  in  the  same  year  incorporated.  Both  . 
measures  met  a  violent  opposition. 

ht\!9l,  Vermont  adopted  the  constitution,  and  appUed 
to  congress  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  territory 
of  this  state,  situated  betwen  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York,  was  claimed  by  b^^^^Kf  both  had  made  grants  of 
^.  land  within  its  limits.  In*^^,  the  inhabitants,  refusing 
to  submit  to  either,  declared  themselres  independent.  Al- 
though not  represented  in  the  continental  congress,  yet, 
^  during  the  war,  they  Mnbraced  the  cause  of  their  brethren 
in  the  other  states,  aa^to  them  their  aid  was  often  lendered^  ' 
and  was  always  efficient  Agreeably  to  dieir  request,  an 
act  was  now  passed,  constituting  Verntbnt  oneof  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  An  act  was  also  pa8Sed,^eclaring  Aat 
the  district  of  Kentucky,  then  a-part  of  Virginia,  should  be 


ingv^Mk  that  such  a  ffort^m  of  administration  could  not  be 
permanent,  and  that,  hojqg  the  growth  of  a  sudden  neces- 
sity, it  must  perish  wheo  the  exigencies  that  called  it  into 
existence,  hfAoassed  away. 

Yet|  afierJIw  return  of  peaoe,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
continue  tMrgoremment  of  the  ccmfederation.  Money  for 
public  purposes  was  raised  by  congress  in  annual  requisi- 
tions upon  the.stateSj  while  each  stat^coUected  its  own 
revenue  by  taxation,  cust<»ils,  &c.  Endeavors  also  were 
made  to  eistablish  relations  with  foreign  countries  by  the 
authority  of  coagress.  John  Adams  was  sent  as  American 
miniate  to  the^court  of  Great  Britain,  in  1785,  but  although 
he  was  amicably  received,  it  was  fimnd  impossible  to  effect 
a  commercial  treaty  or  to  raise  a  loan,  as  the  government 
•  of  the  states  had  Ao  efficient  head  or  proper  organization. 
The  defects  of  the  government  soon  began  to  be  felt  in 
commercial  embarrassments  and  financial  perplexities 
Foreign  trade  declined,  money  was  scarce,  ^I^Bferty  ( 
every  kind  depreciated  in  value,  and  the  couiitry  sunk  intk 
wid&-spread  and  deep  distress.  A  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  wjbus  arranged  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States,  in  1785,  but,  from  the  causes  above  specified,  it  led 
y^  no  perceptible  benefit  to  the  country. 
^  Before  the  army  was  disbanded,  the  officers  instituted  a 
•*  society,  at  thejr  camp  on  the  Hudson,  designed  lo  perpetu- 
*  ate  the  friendship  they  had  mutually  contracted  in  ^toir 
warfare  for  liberty.  In  honor  of  the  Roman  patriot,^  Cin- 
cinnatus,  who,  after  leading  his  countrymen  to  victory, 
retired  voluntarily  to  his  farm,  they  named  it  the  So<5ieiy 
CincinnatL  The  .principle  of  hereditary  transini2»sion 
^as  adopted,  and  the  "Order  of  the  Cincinnati"  was  to 
^end  to  IL3  eldest  son  of  each  fnember,  in  regi^lar  suc- 
^ssion,  like  h  i  order  of  nobiUty.  So  wide  a  departiire 
rom  republican  notions,  nosed  a  serious  clamor,  not  only  in 
tmerica,  but  among  liberal  men  in  Europe.  Much  public 
was  the  cofisequence,  and  the  genius  of  Mira- 
illed  forth  in  an  ^^Hgainst  the  hmditary 
the  Cincinnati^  ^^Boi^r  ^  disflnpbation 
46  r^E  ^^%. 
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men  about  the  Ist  of  Febinary,  but,  after  a  few  weeks,, 
they  began  to  abandon  him,  and  Lincoln,  being  reinforoed, 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Shays  retteated,  and  was  pursued 
thiflugh  a  most  eerere  snow-storm,  and,  at  Petersham, 
Lincohi  overtook  him  and  put  his  whole  force  to  the  lout 
Some  other  skirmishes  took  place  during  the  lattei  part  of 
February,  but  the  rebels  wera  entirely  defeated,  and  Shays 
was  driven  out  of  the  state.  Tranquillity  was  restored  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  Shays,  some  time  afterward,  received  a 
pardon  from  the  gov^Dinent. 

Every  judif  iouri  man  in  the  country  now  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  a  ndw  form  of  general  government  for  the  states. 
The  first  proposal  of  a  federal  system  was  made  by  Mr.        ' 
Madisoil,  mthe  legislature  of  Virginia.     This  proposal  was 
encoiirageiSby  men  of  inflii^ice  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  end  was  received  with  such  general  favor  as  to 
bring  forth  a  resolution  in  congress,  recommending  a  con- 
vention of'^delegatee  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the      n, 
second  Mo^iiy  in  May,  1797,  for  the  purpose  of  remodeU   ^' 
ing  the  govemmftnt.  '.Accordingly,  delegates  were  t^oaeu 
by  all  the  s{&a,^and  met  in  convention  at  the  tim#H~*' 
place  appomted.     Washington  was  president  of  thcl 
vention.     The  labors  of  that  important  assembly  conlintit 
ihroilgh  four  months;  but  as  the  debates  were  carried  oiliJ' 
closed  doors,  we  have  lost  a  most  valuable  and  intcFestog- 
portion  of  our  history.     At  length  the  Constitotion  op  the.  - 
United  States   was  completed — that  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, under  which  the  American  republic  arose  to  wealth, 
power  and  national  glory,  with  a  rapidity  imexam^ed  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Yet  this  noblest  and  wisest  political  institution  that 
mankind  had  yet  seen,  found  its  enemies.  The  anti-fcd- 
ercUists,  M  Opponents  of  the  constitution,  formed  a  strong 
part^flHith  some,  this  opposition  arose  from  a.  sincere 
apprehension  of  the  danger  of  a  consolidated  federal  gov- 
ernment, with  a  single  chief,  who,  it  was  feared,  would  be 
too  much  of  a  king.  Even  the  sagacious  Patrick  Henry 
declared  that  the  constitution  had  "an  awful  squinting 
towards  monarchy ! "    Othev  opposed  it  iran  the  mers 
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spint  of  contradiction,  or  a  factious  desire  to  perpetuaM 
the  troubles  and  perplexities  of  the  old  system,  as  desperate  i 
men  find  most  profit  in  desperate  times.     But  the  fectera^^ 
isls  were  much  the  stronger  party,  and,  fortunately  for^ii  J 
country,  their  superior  talents,  influence  and  respectability 
brought  the  minds  of  the  people  to  incline  decidedly  in  favor   ' 
of  the  federal  constitution.     John  .Adams,  residing  in  Lon- 
don as  American  minister,  published,  in  1787,  a  most  able 
work,  entitled  "Defence  of  the  Aioencan  Consiituiion." 
Madison,   Hamilton   and  Jay   wrote  the  "Federalist,"!  ] 
series  of  essays,  displaying,  with  great  acuteness,  the  ex.-  1 
cellencies  of  the  new  system.     These  writings  had  a  pow- 
erful etTect,  and  before  the  Uth  of  July,  1788,  ten  of  tlia  I 
stales  pronounced  in  favor  of  it,  and  on  that  day  it  was  j 
ratified  by  congress,  and  the  American  REPtrsLic  was  * 
tablished.     The  remaining  states  shortly  after  joined  thff^ 
federal  union.     New  York  acceded  on  the  26th  of  July,  f 
1788,  North   Carolina,  in   November,    1789,  .and   Rhode  ] 
Island,  in  May,  1790.     It  had  been  settled  that  the  c 
stilution  should  go  into  operation  on  the  4tti  of  March,  1789.  ^ 
AU  the  elections  were  held  the  year  previous. 


havgvalitm  of  Washinglan. 

There  coiJd  be  but  one  voice  as  to  the  man  who  shouM 
teceive  the  honor  of  being  tite  first  presidflnt  of  the  UniteJ 
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States.  George  Washington  was  chosen  unanimously. 
John  Adams  was  vice-president  Washington  felt  great 
reluctance  at  accepting  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
so Aigh  an  office,  but  the  wish  of  his  countrymen  was  to 
him  a  command.  The  first  congress  was  convened  at 
New  York,  on  the  4th-  of  March,  and  proceeded  without 
delay  to  raise  a  revenue  by  imposing  duties  on  importa- 
tions;  to  constitute  a  federal  judiciary  by  establishing  a 
supreme  court ;  to  organize  the  executive  administration, 
by  creating  the  departments  of  war,  foreign  affairs  and  the 
treasury.  Jefferson  nvraa  appointed  secretary  of  state ; 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  and  General  Knox, 
secretary  at  war.  It  must  strike  the  reader  as  most  re- 
markable, that  the  American  republic,  which,  in  a  few 
short  years,  was  destined  to  become  a  first-rate  naval 
power,  and  to  carry  her  flag  to  the  most  remote  comers  of 
the  ocean,  did  not  at  this  period  possess  a  single  ship  of 
war.  There  was,  of  course,  no  navy  department.  After 
the  adjouniment  of  congress,  the  president  made  a  tour 
through  New  England,  where  he  was  received  by  the  in- 
habitants with'  an  affection  bordering  on  adoration.  People 
of  all  classes  crowded  to  behold  the  man  whose  virtues 
and  talents  exalted  him,  in  their  view,  above  the  heroes  of 
ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  to  present  to  him  the  un- 
dissembled  homage  of  their  grateful  hearts.  But  to  none 
did  his  visit  give  more  exquisite  pleasure  than  to  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  **  patriot  army,'*  who  had  been  his 
companions  in  suffering  and  in  victory ;  who  were  endeared 
to  him  by  their  bravery  and  fidelity  in  war,  and  by  the 
magnanimity  with  which,  in  peace,  they  endured  unmer- 
ited neglect  and  poverty. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  which  commenced  in 
January,  1790,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
made  his  celebrated  report  upon  the  public  debts  con- 
tracted during  the  revolutionary  war.  Taking  an  able  and 
enlarged  view  of  the  advantages  of  public  credit,  he  recom- 
mended that  not  only  the  debts  of  the  continental  congress, 
but  those  of  the  states,  arising  from  their  exertions  in  the 
common  cause,  should  be  funded  or  assumed  by  the  gen- 
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eral  government ;  and  that  proviakm  dioBld  be  made  Ibv  \ 
paying  the  interest,  by  impoaiDg  taxes  on  certaki  artidas  • 
of  luxury,  and  on  spirits  distUIed  within  the  comitly,  '4:''fi 
Upon  this  report^  an  animatad  debate  fook  plaee.  itth^ 
commendations  were  opposed  by  that  party  who  had  i^tsn, 
or  thought  they  had  seen,  in  the  constitution,  many  fea- 
tures hostile  to  freedom,  and  who  remembered  that  Hn 
Hamilton,  when  a  member  of  the  convention,  had  pro^ 
posed  that  the  president  and  senate  should  be  appointed  td 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  They  now  ex- 
pressed their  fears  that  the  assumpticm  of  these  debfs 
would  render  the  government  still  stronger,  by  drawing 
around  it  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  public  credi- 
tors, who,  ii^jjl  the  contests  with  the  states  or  the  people, 
would  be  bound,  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  that  of  inter- 
est, to  support  it,  whether  right  or  wrong.  This  party, 
existing  principally  in  the  southern  states,  and  prafesaing 
an  ardent  attachment  to  the  equal  rights  of  man,  took  Hs/b 
name  of  republican.  Mr.  Madison  proposed  that  wheoh- 
ever  the  public  securities  had  been  transferred,  the  higheat 
price  which  they  had  borne  in  the  market  should  be  paid 
to  the  purchaser,  and  the  residue  to  the  Anginal  holder. 
After  an  eloquent  debate,  this  propositi<m  Was  rejected. 
The  party  denominated  federal,  and  existing  principally 
in  the  northern  states,  supported  thringhout,  with  great 
ability  and  force  of  reasoning,  the  plans  of  the  secretary ; 
but,  (m  taking  the  vote  in  the  house  of  representatives,  they 
were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two. 

Afterwards  this  national  measure  was  connected,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case  in  legislative  bodies,  with  <me 
which  had  excited  much  local  feeling.  It  was  understood 
that,  should  the  seat  of  government  be  fixed  for  ten  years 
at  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  permanently  at  a  place  to 
be  selected  on  the  Potomac,  some  southern  members  would 
withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  funding  system.  A  law 
to  that  effect  was  accordingly  enacted.  The  former  *tis- 
cussion  was  then  r^bumed.  The  plans  of  the  secretary 
were  adopted  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards  in  the  house; 
cwo  members  representing  districts  on  the  Potomac 
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ing  their  votes.  The  debt  funded  amounted  to  a  little 
more  than  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars ;  upon  a  part  of 
which  three  per  cent,  and  upon  the  remainder  six  per 
cent,  interest  was  to  be  paid.  The  effect  of  this  measure 
was  great  and  rapid.  The  price  of  the  public  paper,  which 
had  fallen  to  twelve  or  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar,  suddenly- 
rose  to  the  sum  expressed  on  the  face  of  it  This  difier- 
ence  was  gained,  in  most  instances,  by  purchasers  of  the 
-securities,  who,  feeling  indebted,  for  this  immense  acces- 
sion of  wealth,  to  the  plans  of  the  secretary,  regarded  him 
with  enthysiastic  attachment.  But  in  others,  this  wealth, 
suddenly  acquired  without  merit,  excited  envy  and  dissat- 
isfaction. These  joined  the  republican  party,  who,  fancy- 
ing they  were  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions,. ^ 
became  more  active  in  their  opposition. 

The  recommendation  of  the  secretary,  to  impose  addi- 
tional duties,  was  not  acted  upon  until  the  next  session  of 
congress.  Those  on  distilled  spirits  were  proposed  in  order 
to  render  the  burdens  of  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Alle- 
gany mountains,  where  no  other  spirits  were  consumed, 
equal  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  sea-coast,  who 
consumed  most  of  the  articles  on  which  an  impost  duty 
was  paid.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1791,  they  were 
laid  as  proposed.  A  national  bank,  recommended  also  by 
the  same  officer,  was  in  the  same  year  incorporated.  Both 
measures  met  a  violent  opposition. 

In  1791,  Vermont  adopted  the  constitution,  and  applied 
to  congress  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  territory 
of  this  state,  situated  between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York,  was  claimed  by  both^'ancT  both  had  made  grants  of 
land  within  its  limits.  In  1777,  the  inhabitants,  refusing 
to  submit  to  either,  declared  themselves  independent.  Al- 
though not  represented  in  the  continental  congress,  yet, 
during  the  war,  they  embraced  the  cause  of  their  brethren 
in  the  other  states,  and  to  them  their  aid  was  often  rendered, 
and  was  always  efficient  Agreeably  to  their  request,  an 
act  was  now  passed,  constituting  Vermont  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  An  act  was  also  passed,  declaring  that 
the  district  of  Kentucky,  then  a  part  of  Virginia,  should  be 
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admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  Ist  day  of  June,  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  year. 

In  1791,  was  completed  the  first  census  or  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  They  amounted 
to  3,921,326,  of  which  number  695,655  were  slaves.  The 
revenue,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  amounted  to  $4,771,000;  the  exports  to  about 
nineteen,  and  the  imports  to  about  twenty  millions.  A 
great  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  be- 
gan, at  this  period,  to  be  visible.  The  establishment  of  a 
tirm  and  regular  government,  and  confidence  in  the  men 
whom  they  had  chosen  to  administer  it,  gave  an  impulse 
to  their  exertions,  which  bore  them  rapidly  forward  in  the 
career  of  prosperity. 

In  1790,  a  termination  was  put  to  the  war,  which,  for 
several  years,  had  raged  between  the  Creek  Indians  and 
the  state  of  (ieorgia.  Pacific  overtures  were  also  made  to 
the  hostile  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  tlie  Scioto  and 
the  Wabash.  These  being  rejected,  an  army  of  fourteen 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  General  Hanner,  was  de- 
spatched against  them.  Two  battles  were  fought  near 
Chilicothe,  in  Ohio,  lietween  successive  detachments  from 
this  armv  and  the  Indians,  in  which  the  latter  were  vie- 
torious.  Emboldened  by  these  successes,  they  made  more 
vieorous  attacks  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  which  suf- 
fered all  the  distressinj?  calamities  of  an  Indian  war.  Ad- 
ditional  troops  were  raised,  and  the  command  of  the  whole 
was  civeu  to  General  St.  Clair.  With  near  two  thousand 
men,  he  marrhed,  in  Octoto^  1791,  into  the  wilderness. 
Hy  desertion  and  detachmtate,  this  force  was  reduced  to 
fourteen  hundred  men.  On  the  3d  of  November,  they 
encamped  a  few  miles  from  the  villages  on  the  Miami, 
intending  to  remain  there  imtil  joined  by  those  who  were 
absent.  But,  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  just  after 
the  troops  were  dismissed  from  the  parade,  they  were 
attacked  unexpectedly  by  the  Indians.  The  new  levies, 
who  were  in  front,  ruslied  back  in  confusion  upon  the  reg- 
ulars. These,  who  had  been  hastily  formed,  were  thrown 
into  disorder.      They,  however,  with   great  intrepidity, 
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advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who  xetiied  fima 
covert  to  covert,  keeping  always  beyond  reach,  and  agaiq,, 
returning  as  soon  as  th^  troops  were  recalled  from  pursuit. 
In  these  charges,  many  brave  and  experienced  officers 
were  killed ;  the  loss  of  men  was  also  gr^t,  and  no  perma- 
nent impression  was  made  upon  the  enemy.  At  lengfc, 
after  a  contest  of  three  or  four  hours,  St.  Clair,  whose  ill- 
health  disabled  han  from  performing  the  active  duties  of 
commander,  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  field  the 
remnant  of  his  trod^  The  in^|k|  that  the  directions  to 
retire  were  given,  a  msorderly  ^^F  commenced.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  survivors,  the  vicforious  Indians  were  soon 
recalled  from  pursuit,  to  the  camp,  by  their  avidity  for 
plunder ;  and  the  vanquished  continued  their  retreat  un- 
molested to  the  frontier  settlements.  In  this  battle,  the 
numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  were  supposed  to  be  equaL 
Of  the  whites,  the  slaughter  was  almost  beyond  example. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty  were  killed  and  missing,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty  were  wounded, — a  loss  which  proves 
at  once  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence  and  the  bravery  of 
the  assailants. 

On  receiving  information  of  this  disaster,  congress,  re- 
solving to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased  vigor,  made 
provision  for  augmenting,  by  enlistment,  the  military  force 
of  the  nation  to  five  thousand  men.  This  force  was  put 
imder  the  command  of  General  Wayne.  He  advanced  into 
the  Indian  territory,  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  and  erected  A 
fortification  on  the  spot  where  St.  Clair  had  been  cWeated, 
which  he  named  Fort  Recovery.  The  season  wa?%oo  far 
advanced  for  military  operations,  and  he  wintered  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  early  part  of  the  summer  was  spent 
in  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  enemy,  and  cautious 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  At  length,  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1794,  he  reached  the  rapids  of  the 
<|||^iami,  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  and  marched 
down  the  stream  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were  strongly 
posted  in  a  fortification,  skirted  by  a  thick  wood  and  the 
rocky  bank  of  the  Miami,  where  they  had  collected  two 
thousand  strong.    Wayne  attacked  them  on  the  20th  of 
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After  an  obstinate  battle  of  an  hour,  tha 
Kte  defeated  and  driven  from  their  fori  with 


^^\h- 
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In  the  neigh^i^hood  of  the  battle-field  was  a  strong  fort, 

garrisoned   b;^   British   troops,   although   far   within    Uie 

American  linui^  TTiis  fortification,  with  several  others, 

the  British  conlj|ied  to  hold,  on  the  plea  that  the  United 

^States  had  failed  to  execute  some  articles  of  the  treaty  of 

^783;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  Indian  hostilities  were 

ving  to  die  inirigtios  of  British  agents  at  these  posts- 

aalCT  savages  fled  from  Wayne's  army  into  the 

K)d  under  the  guus  of  lliis  fort,  where  it  was   , 

ssible  to  dislodge  them.     Wayne  laid  waste  the 

towns  and  cornfields,  and  completely  broke   tlie 

Ptf  the  Indians.     On  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  aVealy 

Eras  agreed  upon  at  Greenville,  which  established  peace, 

lad  restored  the  frontiers  to  trao<itiillity. 

I  Although  the  general  operation  of  the  federal  constitu^ 

ton  had  been  highly  successful,  yet  there  were  some  exciT[ 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  shown  symptoni 

jf  discontent  for  three  or  foitr  years ;  and  a  seditious  man-  i 

astatian  took  place  iu  1794,  called  the  Whiskey  losiumc- 

The  anti-federal  parly   had   teen   strong   in   this  j 
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quarter ;  but  the  chief  opposition  arose  against  an  act  of 
congress,  imposing  a  duty  on  the  distillation  of  spirits. 
The  opposition  grew  to  §uch  a  height,  that,  in  1794,  the- 
law  was  publicly  set  at  defiance.  The  revenue  officers 
were  obstructed  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  and  the 
marshal  was  shot  at  by  a  body  of  armed  men.  Houses 
were  attacked  and  burnt,  and  furious'outrages  perpetrated. 
The  government  took  prompt  and  decisive  measures  to 
quell  the  insurrection.  The  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  neighboring  stal^^vere  rais|d^nd  marched  against 
the  rioters.  They  fl^l^ithout  sfl^^;  another  blow,  and 
tranquillity  was  speedily  restored. 

In  the  mean*  time  the  French  revolution  had  broken  out, 
and  information  was  received  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
France  against  England  and  Holland.  The  United  States 
were  greatly  interested  for  the  success  of  FraBGAi  vfhich 
had  assisted  us  during  our  revolution,  llie  French, people, 
at  the  same  time,  regarded  the  Americans  as  their  brethren, 
bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  gratitude ;  and  when  the  kings 
of  Europe,  dreading  the  establishment  of  republicanism  in 
her  borders,  assembled  in  arms  to  restore  monarchy  to 
France,  she  looked  across  the  Atlantic  for  sympathy  and 
assistance.  The  new  government,  recalling  the  minister 
whom  the  king  had  appointed,  despatched  the  citizen 
Genet,  of  ardent  temper,  and  a  zealous  republican,  to  sup- 
ply his  place.  In  April,  1793,  he  arrived  at  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  where  he  was  received  by  the  governor 
and  the  citizens  in  a  cordial  manner.  At  his  firs!  landing, 
he  proceeded  to  acts  violating  the  rules  of  international 
law,  by. commissioning  armed  vessels  from  Charleston  to 
cruise  against  the  British.  This  was  promptly  resented 
by  the  British  minister  at  Philadelphia,  who  complained 
of  Genet's  proceedings,  and  Washington  sent  instructions, 
accompanied  with  rules  for  the  observation  of  neutrality, 
>to  the  governors  of  all  the  states.  Genet,  mistaking  the 
character  both  of  his  own  oflke  and  of  tlie  American  peo- 
ple, attempted  to  excite  a  popular  clamor  against  Wash- 
ington. He  issiied  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
mflammatory  publicajtHKis^  addressed  to  the  passions  of  the 
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people,  and  actually  called  upon  them  to  resist  the  author- 
ity of  their  government.  In  this  outrageous  proceeding  he 
was  seconded  by  all  the  wild,  ignorant  and  senseless  dem- 
agogues in  the  country.  His  language  toward  the  govern- 
ment became  so  insolent  that  Washington  refused  to  hold 
any  farther  intercourse  with  him,  and  the  French  govern- 
ment were  oWiged  to  call  him  home. 

In  17^M.  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  secured 
to  the  United  States  by  a  treaty  with  Spain,  concluded  by 
Mr.  Pinckiicy,  Am^M^  envoy  alJUadrid.  Mr.  Adams 
had  returned  from  mRind,  and  Mr.  Jay  had  succeeded 
liini  as  American  minister  in  the  same  year.  He  effected 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  proved  very 
bcncticial  to  the  country,  although  it  excited  great  clamors 
at  the  moment.  By  this  treaty,  all  the  American  posts 
occupied  by  the  British  wore  given  up,  and  a  general 
settlement  of  all  disputes  between  the  two  coimtries  was 
concluded. 

Washington,  who  had  been  reelected  president  in  1792, 
now  signified  his  determination  to  retire  from  poli^kal  life, 
and  John  Adams  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  entered 
upon  his  oflice  in  March,  1797.  The  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  France  now  assumed  a  hostile  com- 
plexion, (ionet's  successors.  Fauchet  and  Adet,  practised 
intrigues  and  manoeuvres  inconsistent  with  their  diplomatic 
<*iK»ra(t**r.  "^riie  language  of  the  French  Directory  was 
ovorbt^arinir  and  insolent,  and  at  length  thev  issued  orders 
tor  tiie  eaj)turtf  of  American  ve.«i.si»ls.  on  the  ground  that 
tliov  lind  iMTuiittod  themselves  to  ho  searched  bv  British 
cruisers.  Hostilities  immediately  broke  out.  There  was 
no  lormal  drrlaration  of  war  ]^y  consn^.ss.  but  the  govern- 
niont  issued  an  ordiT  for  the  capturing  of  all  armed  French 
v(\s.'si'ls.  On  tlio  lUh  of  Februarv,  1799.  the  American 
friirntf  (.V)nstf'llati(m,  of  thirty-six  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  Trnxton.  being  on  a  cruise  among  the  West  India^ 
Islands,  toll  in  with  the  French  frigate  llnsurgente.  of  forty 
guns,  and  captured  her,  afn»r  an  engagement  of  an  hour  and 
a  quarter.  The  Insuriieuto  was  much  superior  in  force  to 
her  antagonist.     On  the  1st  day  of  F^ebruary,  ISOO,  the 
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it 

Constellation  fought  another  battle  witiS  the  French  fidgate 
La  Vengeance,  of  fifty-four  guns.  Af^r  a  most  obstinate 
and  bloody  engagement  of  above  fou^iours,  the  French 
ship  was  silenced,  but  a  squall  suddenly  springing  up» 
enabled  her  to  escape,  and  she  arrived  at  Cura^io  in  -a 
shattered  condition,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  spirit  of  the  country  was  completely  roused  by  the 
insults  of  the  French  government  Preparations  were 
made  for  raising  an  my,  and  Y?M|mjgton  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  TFhe  UniteJ^IPes,  in  arms  at  home 
and  victorious  on  the  ocean,  commanded  the  respect  of 
their  enemy.  The  directory  made  overtures  of  peace. 
The  president  immediately  appointed  ministers,  who,  on 
their  arrival  at  Paris,  found  the  executive  authority  in  the 
possession  of  Bonaparte  as  first  consul.  They  were 
promptly  accredited,  and,  in  September,  1800,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  satisfactory  to  both  countries. 

While  this  negotiation  was  in  progress,  the  whole  Ameri- 
can p^i^  were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  by  the  sudden 
death ^Rie  father  of  his  country.  On  the  I4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1799,  after  an  illness  of  one  day  only,  Wasbteton  ex- 
pired. Intelligence  of  this  event,  as  it  rapidly  spi^ad,  pro- 
duced spontaneous,  deep,  and  unaffected  grief,  suspending 
every  other  thought,  and  absorbing  every  different  feeling. 
Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  immediately 
adjourned.  On  assembling  the  next  day,  the  house  of 
representatives  resolved  '*  that  the  speaker's  chair  should 
be  shrouded  in  black,  and  the  members  wear  black  during 
the  session ;  and  that  a  joint  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  devise  the  most  suitable  manner  of  paying  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  MAN,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  <?ountrymen." 

The  senate,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  addressed  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  the  president  of  the  tjnited  States. 
**This  event,''  they  observe,  '*so  distressing  to  all  our 
fellow-citizens,  must  be  particularly  heavy  to  you,  who 
have  long  been  associated  with  him  in  deeds  of  patriotism. 
Permit  us,  sir,  to  mingle  our  tears  with  yours.    On  this 
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August.     Afler  an  obstinate  battle  of  an  hour,  lhQ.1 
were  defeated  and  driven  from  their  fori  with  great! 


Wdjpie's  viclory  avtr  (he  btdiaru. 

In  the  neigljjjorhood  of  the  battle-field  was  a  strong  fort, 
garrisoned   by   British   troops,    although   far   within    the< 
American  hn}itu|  This  fortification,  with  several  others, 
the  British  conlnped  to  hold,  on  the  plea  that  the  United 
,  States  had  failed  to  execute  some  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
^783;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  Indian  hostiUties  were  i 
^Ving  to  ^e  intrigues  of  British  agents  at  these  posts.T 
^he  defeafff^ savages  fled  from  Wayne's  array  into  thai 
|pf  a  wood  under  the  gnns  of  this  fori,  where  it  was  I 
ossiblc  to  disjodge  them.     Wayne  laid  waste  the  T 
^a,  towns  and  cornfields,  and  completely  hioiffi    the  I 
IT  of  the  Indians.     On  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  a*treaty   j 
pwas  agreed  upon  at  Greenville,  which  established  peace, 
r^d  restored  the  frontiers  to  tranquillity. 

Although  the  general  operation  of  the  federal  constitti-  I 
tion  had  been  highly  successful,  yet  there  were  som 
t.ions.     The  stnte  of  Pennsylvania  had  shown  sytnptom 
of  discontent  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  a  sedkiotts  n 
ifestalion  took  place  in  1794,  called  the  Whiskey  Iiisnrrec- 
tion.     The  anti-fe^ral   party  had  been   strong   in   this 
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Agreeably  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  unani- 
mous resolves  of  congress,  a  funeral  protession  moved  from 
the  legislative  hall  to  the  German  Lutheran  church,  where 
8n  oration  was  delivered  by  General  Lee,  a  representatia^ 
&om  Virginia.  The  proccssiou  was  grand  and  solemn,  me 
oraiion  impressive  and  eloquent.  Throughout  the  Union 
similar  marks  of  affliction  were  exhibited.  A  whole  be- 
reaved people  appeared  in  mourning.  In  every  part  of 
the  republic,  funeral  orations  were  delivered,  and  the  best 
talents  of  the  nation  were  devoted^^p,n  expression  of  the 
nation's  grief.  ^^ 

In  1800,  congress  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  a  place 
which  had  been  previously  selected;  and  public  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  Potomac,  a  few  miles  above  Mount 
Vernon,  to  which  the  name  of  Washington  was  given,  and 
congress  commenced  its  session  for  the  first  time  at  thia 
place  in  November. 
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France,  for  fifteen  milliMis  of  dollars, — a  very  imall  nun, 
considering  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  territory.     Yet  '^" 
transactioa  was  loudly  condemned  at  the  time,  hy 
sighted  people,  as  an  eztraragant  waste  of  the 
moneys  \ 


Inim, 


Darinx  Hr.  Jefferson's  administration,  the  United  StatM 
becamlPDVolved  in  hostilities  with  one  of  the  BaifNuy 
powers.  TTie  hashaw  of  Tripoli,  as  early  as  1799,  ds- 
manded  the  payment  of  a  tribute  from  the  United  States, 
and,  being  refused,  his  cruisers  captured  several  American 
vessels.  Hostilities  immediately  commenced  against  that 
piratical  power,  although  the  United  States  possessed  only 
a  small  number  of  ships  of  war.  In  August,  I80I,  the 
United  States  schooner  Enterprise,  Captain  Sterrett,  fell  in 
with  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  off  Malta,  and,  after  an  obstinate  ' 
action  of  two  hours,  captured  her.  Captain  Sterrett's  instnie- 
tions  did  not  allow  him  to  make  a  prize  of  the  vessel ;  accord- 
ingly, after  cutting  away  her  masts  and  throwing  her  guns 
overboard,  he  gave  her  up  to  the  crew,  leaving  them  sail 
and  rising  sufficient  to  carry  them  into  port.  From  this 
time  till  1803,  the  United  States  kept  several  ships  of  war 
in  the  Medi||Enaean,  and  some  small  actions  took  place 
off  Tripoli. Jp- 

The  American  navy  had  now  received  some  slight  atig- 
mentation.    In  1794,  a  vote'-was  passed  in  congress,  to 
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hmhot  of  Tripoli,  and  cot  oat  the  Pt^ladelphia,  or  Mt  iMf 
on  flte;  lieutenant  Stephen  Deeatar  offered  to  ocmdnel 
this  hazardous  undertaking  in  a  small  sehooner,  ^th  set* 
enty-six  men.  He  sailed  from  Syracuse,  accompanied^ 
the  brig  Siren.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1804,  they  ai 
off  TripoU.  The  schooner  entered  the  harbor  at  night, 
ran  alongside  the  Philadelphia,  before  it  was  discovemjl 
that  she  was  an  enemy.  Deoatur,  with  a  select  body  of 
seamen,  boarded  her,  sword  in  hand,  soon  cleared  her 
decks,  and  gained  entire  possession  of  the  ship.  The  cas- 
tle, the  batteries  and  the  Tripolit^K  flotilla  opened  a  tre- 
mendous fire  upon  them,  and  the  harbor  was  soon  covered 
with  launches  approaching  to  the  rescue ;  but  Decatur  and 
his  men  set  fire  to  die  Philadel|diia,  and  escaped  to  sea 
without  loss. 

This  daring  enterprise  having  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, Ck>mmodore  Preble  proceeded  to  bombard  the  city. 
For  several  successive  days,  in  August,  the  town  was  can- 
nonaded, and  assaults  were  made  on  the  shipping  in  the 
port  The  TripoUtan  batteries  mounted  (me  hundred  and 
fifty  goiis,  and  tiie  town  was  defended  by  an  army  of  forty- 
five  thousand  Arabs.  The  enemy  sustained  much  damage, 
and  several  of  their  gun-boats  were  captured.  An  attempt 
was  made,  on  the  16th  of  September,  to  blow  up  the  castle 
and  batteries  by  a  fire-ship,  the  Intrepid,  which  was  loaded 
with  a  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  three  hundred 
shells.  This  vessel,  in  charge  of  Lieutenants  Wads  worth, 
Somers  and  Israel,  proceeded  into  the  harbor  under  cover 
of  night.  The  design  was  to  set  fire  to  the  train  on  ap- 
proaching close  to  the  enemy's  quarters,  while  the  crew 
escaped  in  a  boat  Before  this  could  be  done,  two  galleys, 
of  one  hundred  men  each,  suddenly  shot  alongside  the 
Intrepid,  and  she  instantly  Wew  up,  with  the  most  terrible 
effect,  destroying  both  her  crew  and  enemies.  It  is  not 
known  whether  thiii  dreadful  catastrophe  happened  by 
accident  or  design. 

The  TripoUtan  war  still  lingered  on.  The  American 
naval  force  was  insufficient  to  reduce  the  city,  and  all 
negotiations  with  the  bashaw  were  without  effect.    In  this 
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emergency  the  Americans  resorted  to  a  new  expedient. 
Hamet,  the  former  bashaw,  had  been  dethroned  and  ex- 
pelled by  his  brother,  and  was  now  an  exile  in  Upper 
Egypt.  General  William  Eaton  was  despatched  to  nego- 
tiiie  with  him,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  him  over  to  the 
Americans.  Hamet  commanded  an  army  of  Mamelukes, 
then  at  war  with  tlie  Turkish  government  Eaton  brought 
him  into  his  plan.  Hamet  furnished  the  American  general 
with  a  strong  body  of  Arabs,  well  mounted,  and  seventy 
Greek  soldiers.  With  this  force,  Eaton  left  Alexandria,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1805,  for  an  expedition  across  the  sandy 
desert  of  Barca,  into  the  Tripolitan  territory.  In  a  march 
of  a  thousand  miles,  the  troops  endured  an  immense  degree 
of  peril  and  suffering,  and,  on  the  25th  of  April,  arrived 
before  the  town  of  Derne,  under  the  government  of  the 
bashaw.  The  barbarian  chief  meantime  had  received 
intelligence  of  Eaton's  expedition,  and  was  hastening  with 
an  army  to  the  relief  of  Derne.  Eaton,  at  his  arrival| 
learnt  that  the  bashaw  was  within  a  day's  march.  For- 
tunately the  American  squadron  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Derne  at  that  precise  moment.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
the  town  was  summoned  to  surrender ;  but  tlie  command- 
ant returned  for  reply,  "  My  head,  or  yours  ! "  Eaton 
stormed  the  walls  on  the  27th,  and  Derne  was  taken  by 
as  strange  an  armament  as  ever  fouglit  under  an  American 
flag — Arab  cavalry,  Greek  infantry,  and  American  marines 
and  sailors.  The  Tripolitan  forces  were  completely  routed, 
and  lOaton  fortified  himself  in  the  town. 

The  basliaw  experienced  considerable  delay  on  his 
march,  and  it  was  the  ISth  of  May  before  he  arrived  with 
his  army  before  the  walls  of  Derne,  where  Hamet  had  set 
up  his  government.  He  immediately  assaulted  the  place, 
but,  after  a  contest  of  four  hours,  was  repulsed,  and  with- 
drew to  the  mountains,  although  his  troops  outnumbered 
their  opponents  ten  to  one.  Many  skirmishes  followed, 
and,  on  the  lOth  of  June,  another  general  battle  was 
fought.  The  small  American  vessels  in  the  harbor  kept 
up  a  well-directed  fire,  and  checked  every  advance  of  the 
Tripolitans.    The  next  day  the  Constitution  arrived,  and 
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struck  such  terror  into  the  enemy  that  they  fled  instantly 
to  the  desert,  leaving  most  of  their  baggage  behind  them. 

Many  other  skirmishes  ensued,  and  the  war  was  con- 
tinued tin  June,  wh^i  the  bashaw,  finding  it  impossible  to 
expel  the  Americans  £roni  his  territory,  and  too  hazardmi 
to  venture  his  riiips  to  sea,  thought  best  to  come  to  terms. 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  between  him  and  Mr. 
Bear,  the  American  agent,  by  which  the  American  cap- 
tives were  ransomed  for  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and 
Hamet  was  left  to  shift  for  himself.  It  is  generally  thought 
that,  had  the  management  of  affairs  been  left  to  Eaton, 
the  war  would  have  been  closed  in  a  manner  much  more 
profitable  and  honorable  to  the  United  States. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  and  Spanish  governments,  at 
this  period,  indicated  no  very  friendly  disposition  towards 
America,  and  there  was  a  portion  of  our  citizens  who  con- 
tended that  war  would  be  justifiable  against  Spain ;  while 
another  portion  urged  a  suspension  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  England,  in  retaliation  for  her  aggressions. 
'Hiis  unsettled  state  of  affairs  continued  for  some  time,  and 
proved  very  embarrassing  to  commercial  enterprise,  and 
highly  exciting  to  political  parties.  A  declaration  of  war, 
by  the  United  States,  against  either  of  these  powers,  never- 
theless, would  have  been  a  rash  and  desperate  deed ;  and 
while  there  was  any  hope  of  success  in  negotiation,  it  was 
preferable  to  avoid  hostilities.  The  controversy  with 
Spain  respecting  the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  that 
nation,  was  the  cause  of  an  expedition  on  the  Mississippi, 
which,  though  professedly  harmless  to  the  United  States, 
gave  the  country  much  alarm,  in  1806,  and  led  many  peo- 
ple to  apprehend  a  design  to  dissolve  the  Union.  The 
citizens  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  been  complaining, 
for  more  than  two  years,  of  Spanish  aggression,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  acts  of  hostility.  Some 
were  so  highly  excited  as  to  threaten  to  form  a  separate 
government  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  A  wide  field 
was  thus  presented  to  the  ambition  of  Aaron  Burr,  who 
was  vice-president  of  the  United  States  from  1800  to  1804, 
and  who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  both  the  great  political 
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of  discontented  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  to  maintain 
himself  in  arms  against  the  federal  authority,  which,  at 
such  a  distance,  he  supposed  could  not  act  against  him 
with  any  promptness  and  effect.  In  the  latter  part  of  1806, 
Burr  collected  a  body  of  his  adherents  on  the  Ohio.  Many 
persons  of  respectability  and  influence  joined  his  standard, 
some  of  whom,  probably,  were  not  made  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  his  undertaking.  Having  furnished  his  band 
with  military  stores  and  provisions,  he  proceeded  down  the 
river,  declaring,  in  some  places,  a  design  of  invading 
Mexico,  and,  in  others,  asserting  that  he  was  authorized  by 
the  president  to  keep  the  Spaniards  in  order,  who  remained 
on  the  territories  of  the  United  Slates.  The  number  of  his 
actual  followers  was  not  large,  but  it  was  said  that  he  had 
several  thousand  men  in  readiness  to  join  him  on  due 
notice. 

But  the. mystery  with  wbicli  he  shrouded  his  whole 
scheme,  soon  caused  it  to  miscarry.  Many  of  his  followers 
became  alarmed  at  the  dark  rumors  and  insinuations  which 
prevailed  respecting  the  designs  of  their  leader.  Few  of 
them  knew,  precisely,  on  what  sort  of  an  enterprise  they 
were  proceeding,  and  (he  unknown  dangers  of  it  assumed, 
every  moment,  a  more  portentous  aspect.  One  by  one 
his  followers  fell  off.  Some  of  his  agents  and  correspond- 
ents were'  arrest  at  New  Orleans,  and  sent  to  Washington 
for  examination.  His  friends  attempted  to  represent  the 
matter  as  unimportant,  and  no  part  of  the  secret  could  be 
got  out  of  them.  But  the  suspicion  was  now  general ;  the 
public  authorities  were  vigilant,  and  before  Burr  could 
reach  New  Orleans,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Virginia. 
He  was  put  on  trial  for  treason  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  at  Richmond,  in  August,  1807.  Hia 
confidential  friends,  who  were  few,  revealed  none  of  his 
secrets,  and,  as  no  legal  proof  could  be  obtained  of  any 
overt  treasonable  act  committed  by  him,  he  was  acquitted. 
The  mystery  of  the  affair  has  never  been  cleared  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  "  Burr's  conspiracy"  is  destined  to  exer- 
cise the  ingenuity  of  many  a  historian  and  romancer,  in 
time   to  come.     After  this  affair,  the  ambitious,   restless, 
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and  intriguing  Aaron  Burr,  who,  had  his  lot  been  cast  cm 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  might  have  gained  a  crown, 
sunk  into  complete  obscurity,  and  passed  a  long  life  in 
retirement,  abandoned  and  forgotten  by  the  whole  world. 
Although  acquitted  by  a  jury,  the  people  believed  him 
guilty ;  and,  by  their  desertion  and  contempt,  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  the  most  abject  wretchedness. 
The  ease  with  which  his  plans  were  defeated,  demon- 
strated the  strength  of  the  government;  and  his  fate  will 
ever  be  an  impressive  warning  to  those  who,  in  a  free 
country,  listen  to  tlie  suggestions  of  criminal  ambition. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  reelected  president  in  1S04.  Party 
spirit  liad  abated  none  of  its  lierceness ;  and  ihe  Americans 
almost  universally  took  sides  in  the  contest  then  raging 
between  France  and  England.  The  right  of  searching 
American  ships  and  impressing  British  sailors  from  them, 
had  been  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  British;  and  this 
right,  although  in  the  liighest  degree  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  American  people,  had  not  been  contested  by  the 
treaty  of  1794.  Such  a  license  could  not  fail  to  be  scanda- 
lously abused  by  the  British  cruisers,  who  were  then  the 
undisputed  lords  of  the  ocean,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
gross  and  wanton  outrage  was  perpetrated  by  the  British 
upon  the  American  tlag.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1S07,  the 
American  frigate  Chesai)eake,  Captain  Btfrron,  ^iled  from 
Norfolk  on  a  voyage  to  Europe.  Not  apprehending  hostil- 
ities, she  was  in  an  imperfect  state  of  equipment.  Slic 
])Mssed  the  British  ships  Bellona  and  Melampus,  lying  in 
liVnnhaven  hay,  whose  appearance  was  friendly.  There 
were  two  other  British  ships  that  lay  olf  Cape  Henry,  one 
of  wliich,  tlio  Leopanl,  a  heavy  frigate,  weighed  anchor, 
and  in  a  few  hours  came  alongside  the  Chesapeake. 

A  Britisli  oflicor  immediately  went  on  board,  and  de- 
manded certain  deserters  from  the  British  squadron,  said 
to  be  on  hoard  the  Cliesapeake.  To  this,  Captain  Barron 
replied,  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  being  there,  and  that 
his  duty  forbade  him  to  allow  of  any  muster  of  his  crew, 
except  by  their  own  officers.  During  this  interview,  Bar- 
ron noticed  some  proceedings  of  a  hostile  nature  on  board 
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the  adverse  ship,  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  any- 
thing but  meoace  was  intended  by  ihera.  When  the  Brit- 
ish officer  departed,  be  gave  orders  to  clear  his  ^ui  deck, 
and,  after  some  time,  he  directed  the  men  to  their  quarters 
secretly,  and  without  beat  of  drum;  still,  however,  with- 
out any  serious  apprehensions  of  an  attack.  Before  these 
orders  could  be  executed,  (he  Leopard  commenced  a  heavy 
fire ;  which,  unfortunately,  was  very  destructive.  In  about 
thirty  minutes,  the  hull,  rigging,  and  spars  of  the  Chesa- 
peake were  greatly  damaged ;  three  men  were  killed,  and 
sixteen  woiuided;  among  the  latter  was  the  captain  liim- 
self.  Such  was  the  previous  disorder,  that,  during  this 
lime,  the  utmost  exertions  were  insufficient  lo  prepare  the 
sliip  for  action,  and  Captain  Barron  thought  proper  to  strike 
his  colors.  The  British  captain  refused  to  accept  the  sur- 
render of  the  Chesapeake,  but  took  from  her  crew  the  itiree 
men  formerly  demanded  as  deserters,  and  a  fourth,  claimed 
as  a  runaway  from  a  merchant  ship.  This  gross  and 
wanton  outrage  inflamed  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Slates  with  indignation,  and,  for  the  moment,  extin- 
guished all  party  spirit  in  the  national  feeling  which  it 
aroused.  The  president  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering 
all  British  ships  out  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
The  British  goyemment  disavowed  the  act  of  Admiral 
Berkley,  who  commanded  the  squadron  lo  which  the 
Leopard  belonged,  and  removed  him  from  his  command  on 
the  American  station;  but  the  claim  of  the  right  of  search 
and  impressment  was  not  abandoned. 

But  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  produced  more  impor- 
tant fesults  in  the  sequel — results  never  foreseen  nor  imag- 
ined either  by  the  Americans  or  the  British.  The  outrage 
upon  the  American  flag  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  the  history  of  the  affair  led  to  the  conehisioh 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  discipline  in  the  American  navy. 
A  determinatioD  was  adopted  never  to  aSbrd  the  chance  for 
a  Tepetiti<Hi  of  the  insult ;  and  a  system  of  the  most  perfect 
and  admirable  discipline  was  introduced  into  the  American 
naval  service.  Every  sbip  that  put  to  sea  was  manned 
with  a  crew  perfectly  trained  to  meet  the  enemy  at  a 
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of  hostility  toward  France.  To  counteract  the  British 
paper  blockade,  he  determined  to  retort  it  against  Great 
Britain.  This  led  to  the  famous  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees. From  the  imperial  camp  at  Berlin,  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1806,  he  issued  a  decree,  complaining  of  thcf 
violation  of  die  rights  of  nations  by  the  British  govenunent, 
and  declaring  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  enforce 
against  them  their  own  maritime  code.  The  British 
islands  were  therefore  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
all  intercourse  with  them  was  forbidden  to  neutral  nations. 
The  British  government  retorted  oq  their  part,  on  the  7th 
of  January  and  11th  of  November,  1807,  by  issuing  their 
orders  in  council,  declaring  in  a  state  of  blockade  all  ports 
in  Europe  from  which  the  British  Bag  was  excluded,  and 
all  trade  in  the  products  or  manufetctures  of  such  countries, 
contraband.  Napoleon  replied  to  this  by  a  decree,  dated 
at  Milan,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1807,  declaring  that 
every  ship,  of  whatever  nation,  which  should  submit  to  a 
search  from  an  English  vessel,  should  be  liable  to  capturer  A 
and  condemnation  as  Ehiglish  property.  The  same  penalty 
was  denounced  against  all  ships*  holding  any  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies,  or  any  country  occupied 
by  British  troops. 

In  this  extraordinary  manner,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  became  the  prey  of  the  two  great  belligerent  powers, 
and,  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  saw  nothing  but  de- 
struction. Unjustifiable  as  these  acts  were,  in  both  parties. 
Napoleon  was  more  reasonable  than  the  British  govern- 
ment. .  He  declared  that  the  Berlin  and  Milanfldecrees 
should  be  rescinded  as  soon  as  the  British  abandoned  their 
own  unjustifiable  and  barbarous  system  of  maritime  plun- 
der ;  and  this  was  all  the  satisfaction  the  Americans  could 
get  amidst  their  calamities.  Mora  than  a  thousand  of  their 
vessels,  most  of  them  with  rich  cargoes,  were  captured 
before  the  year  1812. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  oc^an  was  still  covered 
wi  th  American  ships !  The  reckless  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  merchants  incited  them  to  the  most  desperate  enter- 
prises, and  when  a  ship  was  captured,  another  immediately 
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agreed  that  an  envoy  extraordinary  should  be  sent  by  Great 
Britain  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the  full  adjustment  of  all 
affairs  depending  between  tlie  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  These  proposals  were  gladly  embraced  by  the 
American  cabinet,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  and  ratified  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1809,  comprising  an  adjustment  of  all  the 
disputes  between  the  two  powers  in  relation  to  the  above 
points.  Mr.  Madison,  confiding  in  the  good  faith  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  British  minister,  immediately  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, announcing  that  he  had  received  official  infor- 
mation that  the  orders  in  council  would  be  repealed  on  the 
10th  of  June,  and  that  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  might  be  renewed  on  that  day. 

This  announcement  caused  as  much  joy  throughout  the 
country  as  a  proclamation  of  peace.     The  event  was  cele- 
brated everywhere  by  public  rejoicings  and  illumini  , 
and  all  parties  united  in  applauding  the  measure  £..        i 
promoters.     This  imiversal  exultation,  however,- was  so 
followed  by   the   most  mortifying  disappointment.     T 
Britisii  government  disavowed  the  treaty,  and  recalled  th^ 
minister,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  transcended  his  instnic- 
tions. 

Nothing  was  left  again  to  the  United  States  but  rain 
remonstrances  and  negotiations,  while  their  commerce  con- 
tinued to  be  plundered  and  their  flag  insulted.  Erskine'? 
successor  at  Washington,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  publicly  insulted 
the  American  govenunent  by  the  insolence  of  his  language. 
They  refused  to  hold  qpy  further  intercourse  with  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  return  home.  The  nation  had  endured 
so  long  a  series  of  outrages,  that  the  British  sought  now  for 
every  occasion  to  fepeat  their  insults.  British  ships  of  war 
infested  the  coast  of  the  United  Stales,  fired  upon  the 
vessels,  and  imprisoned  the  crews.  This  spirit  of  daring 
insolence,  however,  •Qon  metJtith  a  severe  rebuke.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  ISll,  &  rencoanter  took  place  between  an 
American  and  a  British  ship  of  war,  off  the  capes  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  British  »4^|>-of-war  Little  Belt  fell  in  with 
the  United  States  firigate  President,  on  a  dark  evening,  when 
the  ships  did  not  understand  each  other's  force.  Commo* 
48* 
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fied.  At  length,  after  much  negotiation,  Napoleon  pub> 
ashed  his  act  of  repeal  on  the  28th  of  April,  ISU.  The 
British  cabinet  then,  in  consequence  of  promises  repeatedly 
given  to  follow  the  example  of  France,  issned,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1812,  a  conditional  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
council.  This  measure,  had  it  been  adopted  a  few  months 
sgoner,  would  have  prevented  the  war  of  1812,  aud 
changed  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  American  history. 
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eyes  of  the  people  were  lurQed  in  that  direction.     Thh, 
settlement  of  this  region,  however,  was  attended  with 
many  dangers,  that  only  a  few  of  ihe  moat  adventurous 
and  brave  spirits  attempted  at  first  to  break  through  Iheie 
barriers. 


Colene!  Bmne  makbig  a  sttilauent 


t  Ktntacltt. 


Daniel  Boone,  at  first  a  farmer  and  a  hunter,  and  after- 
wards a  colonel,  had  the  merit  of  first  penetrating  into  and 
exploring  Kentucky.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1769,  he  set  out, 
with  five  companions,  from  his  farm  on  the  Yadkin,  in 
North  Carolina.  He  passed  the  mountain  wilderness,  and, 
on  the  7ih  of  June,  found  liimsclf  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
flowing  westward  toward  the  Mississippi,  Ascending  an 
eminence,  he  saw  spread  before  him  the  vast  and  beautiful 
forest  plains  of  Kentucky.  Plunging  into  the  bosom  of 
this  fruitful  wilderness,  he  found  it  peopled  with  number- 
less wild  animals,  particularly  buQaloes,  in  immense 
droves,. "ITie  Indians,  however,  were  already  lying  in 
wait  to  attack  the  adventurers.  That  race  seem  to  hava] 
felt  an  instinctive  convictton  Uiat  the  moment  in  whidi 
a  while  man  should  fix  his  foot  on  the  soil  west  of  the  Alle- 
games,  would  be  fatal  to  Ihe  name  and  existence  of  the 
red  tribes.     They,  therefore,  manifested  their  hoatUity  al 
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code  of  lavs  expressly  for  them,  and  administered  the  gov- 
emment  withont  reference  to  any  authonty  liigher  than 
his  own.  The  whole  of  this  proceeding,  however,  was 
considered  absolntely  inconsistent  with  the  duties  which^ 
he  owed  as  a  British  subject  The  purchase  of  lands,  and, 
much  more,  of  a  kingdom,  had  been  expressly  prohibited, 
withont  the  concurrence  of  the  governors  and  provincial 
assemblies.  Henderson's  proceedings  were  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government;  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  join  him, 
and  he  himself  was  outlawed,  and  a  reward  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  But  the  warrants  of  government  could  not 
yet  be  executed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  Indians, 
having  made  a  fair  bargain,  considered  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  maintain  him  in  possession  of  the  territory,  and  his 
colony  was  daily  augmented  by  new  emigrants. 

Qenderson,  however,  was  unable  permanently  to  estab- 
lish his  claim.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  decided  against 
his  pretttisions,  but  made  him  and  his  associates  an  inde 
nity,  by  granting  them  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
land,  at  tihe  mouth  of  Green  river,  with  which  they  we 
satisfied.  The  system  of  colonization  in  the  western  ter- 
ritory, being  thus  fairly  put  in  train,  seemed  likely  to 
advance  with  rapid  steps ;  but  it  encountered  a  powerful 
check  from  the  revolutionary  war.  The  British  govern- 
ment, by  the  most  inhuman  policy,  engaged  the  savages 
as  their  allies,  and  the  frontier  settlements  were  soon  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  At  Boonsbor- 
ough  they  began  their  hostilities  by  hovering  round  the 
settlement,  destroying  the  cattle,  and  shooting  the  men  at 
the  plough.  As  their  numbers  increased,  they  made  bolder 
advances,  and  closely  invested  the  fortification  in  which 
the  settlers  had  secured  themselves.  Boone  himself,  sally- 
ing out  to  obtain  provision,  was  captured.  He  found 
means,  however,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Indians, 
and  his  life  was  spared.  He  was  carried  off,  first  to  De- 
troit, and  then  to  Chillicothe.  Here,  seeing  a  body  of  four 
hundred  Indians,  painted  and  armed  for  an  attack  upon 
Boonsborough,  he  stole  off,  and,  travelling  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  with  only  a  single  meal,  reached  the  fort. 
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impositions  were  practised.  Lots  of  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  territory,  that  never  existed,  were  sold  in  Europe, 
and  even  in  the  great  towns  of  the  United  States.  The 
consequence  was,  tiiat  the  titles  in  Kentucky  were,  in  gen- 
eral, exceedingly  vague,  and  sul)jected  to  conflicting  claims, 
which  could  only  be  settled  by  the  tedious  remedy  of  a 
lawsuit  The  ooJ^  check  to  this  evil  which  the  govern- 
ment could  deris^,  was,  to  ordain  that  the  old  claimant, 
who  ejected  the  tct^al  possessor,  should  indenmify  him 
for  all  expenses  incoired  in  bringing  it  under  cultivation ; 
a  peiialty  which,  joiped  to.  the  previous  lawsuit,  proved 
often  a  sufficient  bar  to  the  enforcement  even  of  a  legal 
right.    Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1792. 

Kentucky  was  found  to  be  boimded  on  the  south  by  a 
long  and  lofty  branch  of  the  AUeganies,  called  the  Cum- 
berland or  Laurel  Molmtains;  and,  so  long  as  fertile  tracts 
of  unoccupied  land  continued  to  be  found  in  abundancjs  in 
Kentucky,  no  attempt  was  made  to  pass  this  barrier. 
When,  however,  the  crowds  which  came  yearly  over  the 
mountains;  found  all  the  best  land  occupied,  they  began 
to  look  across  the  mountains,  and  a  brisk  movement  took 
place  in  tlutt  direction.  They  found  a  soil  highly  favor- 
able to  vegetation,  and  watered  by  fine  streams ;  but  here 
it  was  necessary  to  travel  in  caravans,  to  guard  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Cherokees.  A  bloody  war  was  to  be  main- 
tained with  that  powerful  tribe,  who  were,  at  length,  partly 
subdued  and  partly  conciliated.  Tennessee,  which,  in 
1790,  had  so  few  inhabitants  that  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  number  them,  contained,  in  1800,  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand.  The  state  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796. 

After  the  settlement  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  a*vast 
range  of  territory,  extending  twelve  hundred  miles  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  remained  still  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  natives.  The  districts  bordering 
on  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  had  been  formerly  a  debata- 
ble ground  between  the  French  and  English,  and^ere 
occupied  only  by  mihtary  posts.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  Fort  Du  Quesne,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  manufactured  goods,  to- 
gether with  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  them  annually  the  value  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
dollan.  The  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  most 
valuable  of  the  lands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Miami.  In  this  transaction  the  red 
men  sold,  like  Esau,  their  birthright  and  their  home  for  a 
trifle.  Yet  when  we  reflect,  that,  by  this  process,  vast 
regions,  that  were  then  a  howling  wilderness,  have  been 
converted  into  the  abode  of  populous  and  civilized  commu- 
nities, and  that  it  was  a  proceeding  much  more  equitable 
and  mild  than  those  which  have  commonly  eflected  this 
object,  we  feel  our  censure  of  it  disarmed. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  having  thus  secured 
the  peaceable  disposal  of  a  great  extent  of  rich  territory, 
soon  adopted  a  systematic  mode  of  distribution,  which  at 
once  secured  the  titles  of  the  proprietors,  and  brought  an 
ample  revenue  into  the  treasury.  The  land  was  parti- 
tioned into  townships  of  six  miles  square.  Those  town- 
ships were  subdivided  into  sections  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  and  these  into  quarter  sections.  The  lands 
were  put  up  to  sale  in  quarter  sections,  and  reservations 
were  made  for  the  erection  of  schools  and  seminaries  of 
learning.  Ohio,  which,  in  1787,  contained  only  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  in  1802  numbered  sixty  thousand.  Ohio 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1802. 

Ohio  being  thus  speedily  filled  up,  the  bold  enterprise  of 
the  American  emigrant  pushed  him  forward  into  new 
regions,  where  wide  tracts  of  rich  land  might  be  found. 
By  the  Indian  treaty  of  1795,  the  Americans  had  obtained 
some  territories  beyond  the  Miami.  In  1804,  1805,  and 
1 809,  fresh  treaties  conveyed  to  them  the  best  of  the  lands 
between  that  river  and  the  Wabash, — the  lowest  and  largest 
tribiHary  of  the  Ohio.  This  was  erected  into  a  territory 
undlbr  the  name  of  Indiana. 

A  bold  and  hazardous  exploring  expedition  was  projected 
by  the  American  government,  destined  to  cross  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  continent,  to  penetrate  into  regions  known 
hitherto  only  by  the  faintest  rumor,  and  to  reach  the 
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junction,  is  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  Missoun. 
The  Indians  of  the  same  name,  on  its  banks,  have  been 
reduced  to  three  hundred, — as,  though  equally  fierce  and 
warlike,  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  fire-arms  with 
which  their  enemies,  the  Sauks  and  Ayauways,  have  been 
supplied  by  the  European  traders.  Higher  up  they  came 
to  the  great  estuary  of  the  Platte,  coming  from  sources  far 
in  the  west,  and  rolling  a  more  rapid  stream  than  the  Mis- 
souri itself.  This  river  is  occupied  by  considerable  tribes 
of  Indians.  The  Pawnees  ranked  once  among  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Missouri  races;  and,  though  they  have 
suffered  severely  in  their  contests  with  the  Indians  of  the 
west,  they  still  count  four  considerable  bands.  The  Ottoes, 
once  their  rivals,  are  now  much  reduced,  and  obliged  to 
place  themselves  under  their  protection.  Both  these  tribes 
cultivate  the  groimd,  and  employ  themselves  only  occa- 
sionally in  himting.  The  Kite  Indians,  farther  to  the  wi^t^ 
are  constantly  on  horseback,  and  are  so  named  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements.  They  are  the  fiercest  of  all 
the  Indians,  never  yielding  in  battle,  or  sparing  their  ene- . 
mies. 

Above  the  Platte,  the  Missouri  became  less  rapid  and 
more  winding;  and  the  scenery,  consisting  of  a  valley 
enclosed  between  two  ranges  of  bold  heights  or  bluffs,  was 
extremely  interesting.  Here  the  Americans  had  a  confer- 
ence with  fourteen  of  the  Ottoe  and  Missouri  Indians.  The 
grand  chief,  indeed,  whose  name  in  English  signifies  Little 
Thief,  was  unfortunately  absent;  but  Big  Horse,  White 
Horse,  and  Hospitality,  held  a  most  amicable  conference, 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  change  of  government 
to  the  United  States,  and  hoped  their  great  father,  the 
president,  would  send  them  arms  for  hunting  and  defence. 
The  Missouri  was  found  here  to  wind  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Near  this  spot,  the  Americans  were  visited  by 
eight  chiefs  of  the  Ottoes  and  Missouris,  among  whom  was 
now  Little  Thief,  accompanied  not  only  by  Big  Horse,  but 
by  Crow's  Head,  Black  Cat,  Big  Ox,  and  Big  Blue  Eyes. 
With  these  worthies  a  very  amicable  council  was  held, 
concluded  by  a  dram;  and  as  they  honestly  confessed,  that, 
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up  fipom  Bait.  MtadiHi^  flarty-tyo  atioag,  in  mx  ciwiMiii^  mad 
two  laigs  piriopifl»    On  tbe  ISth,  they  paased  flur^i^K 
of  the  rapid  stieaiii  of  the  Little  MiBtouii,  and  ga  tbeMh 
came  to  the  mnch  mom  important  liTor  of  the  Ydlowatonoi 
deebendtng  fram  the  Kack  Mountain^  and  abnoat  rivaUing 
the  Mififouri  itBel£  ^  'Theae  two  rivers  rolled  throng  wide 
plainsi  Taried  with  wood,  and  animated  by  Tast  hefdartf 
buffiUo,  deer 9  elk,  and  antelope.    The  abondance  of  ^liie    . j 
was  now  moat  extraordinary.    Buffaloes  were,  seen  ts^tiiJNL'' 
number  of  three  thousand,  and  on  some  occasions 'even  ten  t 
Aousand  at  once.   They  were  intermingled,  howerer,  with 
animate  of  a  more  formkUible  character,  ammigtliliich. JIU 
brown  bear  wAs  preeminently  terrible.  .^  JS- 

'  Continaiiig  to  ascend  in  an  almost  dneiiresterlydBieraon 
from  the  junction  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  party  came  to 
two  great  channels,  or  forks,  as  the  Anraricans  call  them, 
which  involred  the  leaders  in  great  perplexity.  One  flowed 
'"from  the  north  and  the  other  from  the  south,  and  they  wsie 
unable  to  decide  which  was  the  Wl  Missouri,  by  sMfahd- 
ing  which  they  would  reach  the  head  of  the  Colombia. 
The  great  falls  of  the  Missouri  were  to  afford  the  only  sure 
test  by  which  this  doubtful  question  was  to  be  solved.  In 
search  of  these  they  formed  a  light  exploratory  expedition, 
depositing  their  heavy  goods  in  a  hole,  or  cache,  as  the 
French  traders  called  it,  floored  with  dry  branches,  cov- 
ered with  skius,  and  earth  over  them.  In  two  da3rs  they 
came  to  a  ridge^  from  the  top  of  which  they  had  a  beauti-  . 
ful  view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  now  completely  covered 
with  snow,  and  consisting  of  several  ranges  rising  above 
each  other,  till  the  most  distant  mingled  with  the  clouds. 
On  the  follo|ring  day  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  a  distant 
waterfall,  and  spray  driven  before  the  wind  rose  high  above 
the  plain  like  a  colunm  of  smoke.  The  sound,  swellinj^  , 
as  they  approached,  becdme  at  length  too  tremendous  lobe 
anythhig  but  the  great  falkof  the  Missouri.  Captain  Lewis, 
hurrying  impatiently  over  some  rug^^  rocks  which  inter- 
vened, at  loi^h  reached  the  centre,  and  enjoyed  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  this  stil|Mnidous  objec^  which,  since  the 
a»ation,  had  besti  lavishing  its  magnificence  on  the  desert 
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ovet  which  it  seemed  absohitely  impossible  to  ride;  bat  the 
fine  Indian  horses,  quite  accustomed  to  these  obstacles^ 
carried  them  easily  and  swiftly  over  every  difficulty.  At 
length  they  came  in  yiew  of  a  mountain,  the  loftiest  yet 
seen,  and  were  tol^Uiiat  its  rocky  sides  hemmed  in  the 
river  so  close  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  passing.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  set  out  in  a  different  and  more 
northerly  direction,  by  which  they  might  reach  the  river 
below  this  obstruction.  They  had  a  very  severe  journey, 
and  the  Americans,  though  they  could  endure  considerabl9 
hardship,  were  ill  able 'to  brook  a  privation  of  the  first 
wants  of  nature,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  began 
to  be  experienced.  Their  first  resource  was  to  kill  and  eat 
the  horses  on  which  they  rode,  though  rather  too  meagre 
for  the  purpose.  They  were  next  fain  to  purchase  and 
dress  the  dogs  which  the  natives  kept  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, though  they  themselves  had  so  little  idea  of  eating 
them,  that  they  called  the  strangers  by  the  opprobrious 
name  of  dog-eaters. 

Passing  through  several  tribes  of  Indians,  they  reached 
the  Columbia,  and  saw  in  the  west,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  a  very  high  mountain,  covered  with 
snow,  which,  from  its  direction  and  appearance,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Mount  St.  Helens,  laid  down  by  Vancouver,  as 
visible  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  In  four  days  they 
came  to  the  great  falls.  As  they  descended  the  Columbia, 
its  channel  gradually  widened,  till  it  attained  a  breadth  of 
two  miles,  and  even  expanded  into  a  species  of  bay  filled 
with  islands.  Then,  having  ascended  a  hill,  and  the  fog, 
which  had  .involved  the  western  horizon,  clearing  up,  they 
enjoyed  the  delightful  prospect  of  the  ocean ; — that  mighty 
ocean,  the  boundary  of  America  and  of  American  domin- 
ion, to  reach  which  had  been  the  object  of  all  their  labors, 
the  ground  of  all  their  anxieties.  This  grand  and  cheering 
prospect,  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  breakers,  gave  new  life 
to  all  the  travellers.  Yet  they  bad  not  reached  the  end  of 
their  troubles.  They  were  tossed  about  for  a  fortnight  in 
a  sea  which  their  ftail  canoes  were  ill  able  to  sustain,  and 
amid  deluges  of  rain,  before  they  could  fix  upon  Meriwether 
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others.  Bine  Jacket  did  not  lire  to  execute  his  schemesi 
but  they  were  diligently  pursued  by  Tecumseh,  and  this 
chief  was  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  British  agents. 

The  various  tribes  who  were  in  l^e  habit  of  visiting 
Detroit  and  SandwjiQliy  were  annually  subsidized  by  the 
British.  Where  the  American  agent,  at  Detroit,  gave  one 
dollar,  by  way  of  amnesty,  the  British  agent,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  would  give  them  ten.  This  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  arts  by  which  the  British  endeavored 
to  gain  over  the  savsn 'tribes  to  their  interests.  The 
Indians  wished  also  to^Ty  tihdr  strength  against  the  "big 
knife,"  as  they  called  the  Kentuckians,  in  order  to  wipe 
away  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat  by  General  Wayne. 
The  British  promised  them  aid  in  case  of  a  war,  and  their 
'jmtural  inclinaticm  to  bloodshed  was  thus  inflamed,  and 
they  stood  ready  for  hostile  movements  the  moment  a 
favorable  opportunity  should  occur.  About  the  year  1804| 
•a  Shawanese  Indian,  the  brother  of  Tecimiseh,  proclaimed 
himself  a  prophet,  alleging  that  he  had  been  commanded 
by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  made  the  red  man,  to  inform  them 
that  the  misfortunes  they  had  encountered  were  owing  to 
their  having  abandoned  the  mode  of  life  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed for  them,  and  adopted  the  manners  and  dress  of 
the  whites;  and  he  was  commanded  to  tell  them  that  they 
.  must  return  to  their  former  habits,  and  dress  in  skins 
instead  of  blankets.  The  prophet  fixed  his  residence  at 
Greenville,  where  the  treaty  was  made  in  1795. 

The  fame  of  this  chief  soon  spread  through  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  and  he  quickly  found  himself  at  thtf  head  of  a 
considerable  band  of  followers,  composed  principally  of  the 
most  licentknis  and  dissolute  young  men  of  the^awanese, 
Delawares,  W'yandots,  Potawotamies,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
ways  and  feckapoos.  Besides  these,  he  was  visited  by 
immense  crowds  from  the  tribes  of  the  Mississijppi  and 
Lake  Superior.  The  most  absurd  stories  were  told  and 
believed  by  the  Indians,  of  his  power  to  perform  miracles, 
and  they  exposed  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  fatigue  and 
suffering  to  get  a  sight  of  him.  The  people  of  Ohio  became 
much  alapned  at  this  great  assemblage  of  the  Indians  upon 


war-clubs,  and  sprang  suddenly  on  their  feet.  The  gov- 
ernor, with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  immediately 
sprang  from  his  chair,  drew  his  sword,  and  put  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  defence.  His  situation  was  eminently  criti- 
cal. None  of  his  attendants  were  armed,  and  the  Indians 
greatly  outnumbered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ihe  town.  His 
firm  countenance,  however,  checked  the  audacity  of  the 
savages.  He  instantly  ordered  up  a  guard  of  a  sergeant 
and  twelve  men,  who  were  not  far  oif ;  then,  turning  to 
Tecumseh,  he  told  him  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  he  would 
have  no  further  intercourse  with  him ;  he  therefore  ordered 
him  instantly  to  return  home.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, Tecumseh  made  an  apology,  and  desired  another 
conference;  but  the  negotiations  which  followed  came  to 
nothing. 

The  activity,  zeal,  and  perseverance  which  this  savage 
chief  manifested  in  his  endeavors  to  unite  all  the  Indian 
tribes  in  a  league  against  the  Americans,  are  most  remarka- 
ble. He  visited  all  the  tribes  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  great  lakes,  repeatedly,  before 
the  year  l&ll.  So  sanguine  were  his  followers,  at  this 
time,  and  to  such  a  degree  were  they  encouraged  by  the 
British  agents,  that  they  believed,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  the  British  and  Americans,  they  should  be  able 
to  drive  the  Americans  across  the  Ohio,  and  regain  all  the 
territory  on  the  northwest  of  that  river.  The  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  show  that  the  British 
ministry  indulged  i&  a  delusion  equally  extravagant. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1811,  depredations  and 
murders  ^began  to  alarm  the  frontiers  of  the  Indiana, 
Illinois  ana  Missouri  territories.  The  perpetrators  were 
demanded  o|^e  respective  Indian  chiefs,  but  no  satisfac- 
tion could  be  obtained.  Alarm  spread  throughout  all  the 
western  country.  The  inhabitants  held  meetings,  and 
forwarded  to  Washington  the  most  urgent  requests  for 
defensive  measures  against  the  I^tilities  of  the  Indians. 
The  president  inunediately  ordered  Colonel  Boyd's  regi- 
ment, thea  quartered  at  Pittsburg,  to  repair,  without  delay, 
to  Vinceuies,  and  receive  orders  from  Governor  Harrison, 
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attanlbd  by  interpreters.  The  enemy,  however,  rejected 
every  pacific  overture,  and  Harrison  continued  to  advance. 
The  country  became  broken  by  ravines  and  covered  with 
thick  woods  and  tall  prairie  grass.  With  great  difficulty, 
and  using  the  utmost  precaution,  the  troops  made  their 
way,  with  cloud*  of  Indisuxs  hanging  on  their  flanks  and 
fircHit,  till  they  arrived  close  to  the  prophet's  town,  where 
they  encamped.  Harrison  now  obtained  a  parley  with  the 
Indian,  who  put  on  a  pacific  countenance,  and  professed 
a  wiw^to  avoid  hostilities.  A  suspension  of  arms  was, 
*  accordingly,  agreed  upon,  and  the  following  day  appointed 
.  to  hold  a  conference,  and  discuss  terms  of  peace.  Things 
now  wore  a  pacific  aspect,  and  the  soldiers  began  to  ex- 
press their  regrets  at  being  obliged  to  return  to  their  homes 
without  witnessiiig  a  battle. 

Harrison,  however,  was  not  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
these  firiendly  demonstrations.  Familiar  with  Indian 
character  and  Indian  arts,  he  suspected  treachery,  and, 
like  a  prudent  general,  took  all  precaution  against  a  sur- 
pris^^  The  strictest  arrangements  were  fhade  to  meet  a 
sudden  attack.  *  The  front  and  rear  lines  were  composed 
of  United  States'  troops,  flanked  by  companies  of  militia. 
Three  companies  of  mounted  riflemen  were  posted  on  the 
left  flank,  and  the  remaining  cavalry  were  stationed  in 
the  rear  of  the  front  line  and  left  flank.  A  very  strong 
night  guard  was  put  upon  duty,  orders  issued  for  the 
sharpest  vigilance  to  be  observed  throughout  the  camp, 
and  the  troops  to*lay  on  their  arms.  These  precautions 
were  by  no  means  superfluous.  The  treacherous  savages 
had  made  preparations  to  assault  th^  camp  under  cover  of 
the  night,  and,  by  killing  the  sentinels  before  an  alarm 
could  be  given,  to  surprise  the  sleeping  soldiers,  whom 
they  hoped  to  massacre  before  they  had  time  to  prepare 
for  their  defence. ,  The  sun  went  down  quietly;  the  hum 
and  bustle  of  the  Indian  town  died  away,  and  everything 
seemed  hushed  in -repose.  The  night,  at  the  beginning, 
was  cloudy  and  dark ;  the  moon  rose  late,  and,  after  mid- 
night, there  was  a  drizzling  rain ;  day-break  was  not  far 
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that  the  Gieat  Spirit  "vrould  render  the  arms  of  the  whites 
unavailiDi;,  and  that  their  bullets  would  not  hurt  the  In^ 
dians,  who  would  have  light,  while  their  enemies  were 
inyolyed  in  thick  darkness.  The  fight  raged  with  unabated 
fury,  and  he  was  informed  that  his  men  were  fiedling.  He 
told  them  to  fight  on,  and  they  would  soon  see  his  predic- 
tions accomplished ;  and  then  he  began  to  sing  louder.  But 
his  incantations  failed  of  efiect;  the  American  bullets  con- 
tinued to  strike  down  the  savage  assailants;  and  their 
tumultuous  onsets  could  not  shake  the  firmness  of  the 
troops.  Major  Davies's  cavalry  made  an  attack  upon  the 
Indians  in  the  woods,  but  the  major  being  mortally 
wounded,  the  attack  was  repulsed.  A  company  of  infieuatry 
then  advanced  to  the  charge,  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  wood.  Daylight  now  approachedi 
and  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  under  Major  Wells, 
advanced  upon  the  enemy's  right  The  Indian  line  was 
broken,  repulsed  and  driven  into  a  swamp.  Attacks,  at  the 
same  time,  were  made  upon  the  remaining  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  all  driven  from  their  ground,  and  the  vic- 
tory «f  the  Americans  was  complete.  Forty  Indians  were 
found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Numbers  of  dead  were 
carried  off,  and  many  were  subsequently  found  buried,  and 
thrown  three  and  four  together  into  holes  and  places  of 
concealment.  Their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  American  loss 
was  equally  severe.  Among  the  killed  were  nine  ofiicers. 
General  Harrison  had  a  musket  ball  graze  his  head,  cutting 
oflf  a  lock  of  hair. 

The  victory  of  Tippecanoe  immediately  dispersed  all 
the  hostile  Indians  in  the  neighborhood.  The  prophet's 
town  was  found  deserted  by  all  but  an  old  chief,  whose  leg 
was  broken.  He  was  treated  with  humanity  and  attention. 
His  wounds  were  dressed,  and  he  was  instructed  to  tell  his 
countrymen  that  if  they  would  abandon  the  prophet,  and 
return  peaceably  to  their  respective  tribes,  they  would  be 
forgiven.  It  was  judged  necessary  to  destroy  the  prophet's 
town,  which  had  been  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  bad 
characters  in  that  quarter,  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  United 
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War  or  lSl2,'-'Ilel4aions  wiih  Great  Britmnr^Bad  foith  of  the  Bntuk 
cabinet — Impressment  of  American  seamen — Affavr  of  John  Henry-^ 
Party  dissensions — Declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain — Mob  at 
Baltimore — Cruise  of  Commodore  Rogers — Chase  of  the  Constitution 
— Capture  of  the  Ouerriere —  Capture  of  the  Alert —  Capture  of  the  Mace^ 
dontan — Capture  of  the  Frolic — Capture  of  the  Java — Exultation  of  the 
Americans — Military  operations  by  land — Errors  of  the  cabinet — Cam' 
paign  of  General  Hull — Invasion  of  Canada — Capture  of  Mackinaw 

,  by  the  British — Surrender  of  HulVs  army — Harrison  '5  march —  Capture 
of  Fort  Defiance — War  on  the  Niagara  frontier — Dearbom'^s  armiS' 
tice — Attack  on  Queenstown — Misconduct  of  the  New  York  militia-^ 
Affairs  on  the  lakes — End  of  the  campaign  of  1812 — Meeting  of  con' 
gress — Negotiations  for  peace — Re'tlection  of  Mr,  Madison, 

Ws  now  return  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
Early  in  1812,  the.  relations  of  the  country  with  Great 
Britain  had  reached  a  critical  point.  All  the  negotiations 
with  the  British  cabinet  led  to  no  satisfactory  results,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  produced  nothing  but  chicanery  and  equiv- 
ocation. It  was  evidently  their  wish  to  protract  the  settle- 
ment of  affairs  as  long  as  possible.  The  American  com- 
merce offered  a  rich  harvest  of  plimder  for  the  British 
cruisers,  and  the  American  crews  were  a  constant  source 
for  the  supply  of  recruits  for  their  navy  by  impressment. 
Thousands  of  sailors,  with  the  legal  evidence  of  their  citi- 
zenship in  their  pockets,  were  taken  forcibly  from  Ameri- 
can ships,  and  compelled  to  serve  in  the  British  navy.  The 
impression  began  to  prevail  that  a  resort  to  arms  was  the 
only  thing  which  could  redeem  the  character  of  the  nation 
and  compel  foreign  powers  to  respect  her  flag.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  President  Madison  recommended  to  congress  that 
the  country  should  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence ;  yet  the 
hope  of  accommodating  difficulties  by  negotiation  was  still 
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80  tlrong,  that  nothing  of  consequence  was  done  except 
authorizing  a  loan  of  eleven  millions  of  dollars  in  Maich^  ■ 
1812. 

The  feeling  of  hostiliiy  to  England  was  further  aggi 
valed  by  an  affair  which  came  to  light  about  this  tim 
'While  Ihe  embargo  law  was  in  operation,  the  goreniiOTa 
Cauada  had  despatched  a.  secret  emissary,  named  Jot 
Henry,  into  the  eastern  stales,  lo  sound  the  disposition  a 
the  people,  who  were  thought  inclined  to  dissolve  1 
Union  and  revolt  against  the  federal  government.  ~ 
man  does  not  appear  to  have  ^sclosed  his  mission  to  a 
person  in  the  United  States,  but  he  wrote  despatches  to  Q 
governor,  containing  the  news  which  he  had  picked  np  o 
his  jonmey.  Not  being  rewarded  by  the  British  goven 
ment  for  his  services,  he  disclosed  the  whole  affair  to  tl 
American  cabinet,  who  paid  him  fifty  thousand  dollars 
his  papers.  These  documents  were  published  by 
American  government,  and  gave  rise  to  much  dlscussioi 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  hut  in  Great  Britain. 
Liverpool,  the  British  prime  minister,  defended  the  pre 
ceeding  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  it  was  generally  consjd 
ered,  bolh  in  America  and  Europe,  as  a  transaction  highH 
discreditable  to  the  British  government. 

It  was  now  evident  tlial  hostilities  with  Great  Britai 
could  not  be  avoided  much  longer.  There  were  groum 
of  complaint,  loo,  against  France,  but  it  was  admitted  a 
all  hands  that  the  insults  of  the  British  were  by  far  I 
most  aggravating.  Violent  parly  dissensions  agitated  I 
United  Slates,  as  the  prospect  of  a  war  grew  more  and  moi 
certain.  At  length,  on  the  1st  of  Jnne,  1812,  the  subjflc 
was  proposed  to  congress  in  a  message  from  Presid«i 
Madison.  After  a  warm  debate,  a  declaration  of  war  v 
passed  in  ihe  house  of  representatives  by  a  majority  < 
thirty,  and  in  the  senate  by  a  majority  of  six.  It  receivi 
the  signature  of  the  president  on  the  18th  of  June,  ISldj 
and  on  that  day  war  existed  between  the  United  Statd^ 
and  Great  Britain, 

Party  spirit,  at  this  period,  jaged  with  uncommon  \ 
leoce.     The  opposition  to  the  government  was  strong,  i 
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the  declaration  of  war  was  denounced  as  a  desperate  imd 
fatal  measure.  The  country  was  in  a  most  imperfect  state 
of  defence,  with  hardly  anything  like  an  army  or  navy, 
and  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  portion  of  the  Union 
was  the  most  decidedly  averse  to  the  war.  The  commer- 
ciali  towns  of  the  eastern  states,  which  had  the  most  to 
suffer  from  hostilities,  were,  of  course,  the  most  strenuous 
in  opposing  it  The  extravagant  gains  of  commerce,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  hazards  attending  it,  offered  still  an 
irresistible  attraction.  Troubles  also  menaced  the  countr]^ 
in  other  quarters.  A  mob,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  assaulted  the  office  of  a  newspaper  which  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  violence  of  its  opposition  to  the  war. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  another  mob  made  an  attack  on  the 
house  of  the  editor,  and  the  next  day  further  outrages 
were  perpetrated;  one  person  was  killed,  and  several 
wounded. 

At  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war,  a  squadron, 
imder  Commodore  Rogers,  lay  at  New  York,  consisting 
of  the  frigates  President,  Congress,  United  States,  and  the 
sloop  of  war  Hornet  On  the  21st  of  June,  they  put  to  sea, 
in  pursuit  of  a  British  squadron,  which  had  sailed  as  the 
convoy  of  the  West  India  fleet  the  preceding  month. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  British  frigate  Belvidera  was 
discovered,  to  which  they  instantly  gave  chase.  The 
chase  was  continued  from  early  in  the  morning  until  past 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  President,  outsailing  the 
other  vessels,  had  come  within  gun-shot ;  she  opened  a  fire 
with  her  bow  guns,  intending  to  cripple  the  Belvidera, 
which  returned  it  with  her  stern-chasers.  The  firing  was 
kept  up  for  ten  minutes,  when  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Pres- 
ident burst,  killed  and  wounded  sixteen  men,  and  fractured 
the  leg  of  the  commodore.  By  this  accident,  and  the 
explosion  of  the  passing-box,  the  decks  were  so  much  shat- 
tered, as  to  render  th^^^uns  on  one  side  useless.  The  ship 
was  then  put  about,  and  a  broadside  fired,  but  without  the 
desired  effect,  though  considerable  injury  was  done  the 
Belvidera.  This  vessel,  having  thrown  overboard  every- 
thing she.eould  spare,  now  gained  ground.    The  chase 
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hove  in  sight,  and  a  chase  instantly  commenced.  It  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  the  Guerriere,  Captain  Dacres,  cme 
of  the  best  frigates  in  the  British  navy,  and  which  seemed 
not  averse  to  the  rencounter,  as  she  backed  her  maiatopsail, 
waiting  for  the  Constitution  to  come  down.  Thi9  was  a 
mo^lr  desirable  occurrence  to  our  brave  tars,  as  this  frigate 
had,  for  some  time,  been  in  search  of  an  American  frigate, 
haying  given  a  formal  challenge  to  all  our  vessels  of  the 
saihe  class.  She  had  at  one  of  her  mastheads  a  flag,  on 
which  her  name  was  inscribed  in  large  characters,  by  way 
of  gsbconade,  and  on  her  fore  topsail  the  words,  '^  Not  the 
Little  Belt,"  in  allusion  to  the  broadsides  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  given  that  vessel  before  the  war.  The  Guerriere 
had  looked  into  several  of  our  ports,  and  aflected  to  be 
exceedingly  anxious  to  earn  the  first  laurels  from  the  new 
enemy.  The  Constitution,  being  made  ready  for  action, 
now  bore  down,  her  crew  giving  three  cheers.  At  first,  it 
was  the  intention  of  Captain  Hull  to  bring  her  to  close 
action  immediately ;  but,  on  coming  within  gun-shot,  she 
gave  a  broadside  and  filled  away,  then  wore,  giving  a 
broadside  on  the  other  tack,  but  without  effect  Both  ships 
now  continued  wearing  and  manoeuvring  for  three  quar- 
ters  of  an  hour,  the  Guerriere  attempting  to  take  a  raking 
position ;  but  failing  in  this,  she  bore  up,  under  her  topsail 
and  jib.  The  Constitution,  perceiving  this,  made  sail  to 
come  up  with  her.  Captain  Hull,  with  admirable  coolness, 
received  the  enemy's  fire  without  returning  it. 

The  enemy,  mistaking  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
American  conmiander  for  want  of  skill,  continued  to  pour 
out  his  broadsides,  with  a  view  to  cripple  his  antagonist. 
From  the  Constitution  not  a  gim  had  been  fired.  Already 
had  an  officer  twice  come  on  deck,  with  information  that 
several  of  the  men  had  been  killed  at  their  guns.  The 
gallant  crew,  though  burning  with  impatience,  silently 
awaited  the  orders  of  their  commander.  The  moment  so 
long  looked  for,  at  last  arrived.  Sailing-master  Aylwin 
having  seconded  the  views  of  the  captain  with  admirable 
skill,  in  bringing  the  vessels  exactly  to  the  station  intended, 
orders  were  given,  at  five  minutes  before  five,  P.  M.,  to  fire 
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broadsiil6  after  broadside  in  quick  succession.  The  crew 
inataiilly  discovered  the  wliole  plan,  and  entered  into  it 
villi  all  the  spirit  the  circumstance  was  calculated  to 
inspire.  Never  was  any  firing  so  dreadful.  For  sneeii 
minutes  the  vivid  lightning  of  the  Oonstilutlnn'a  giins  con- 
tinued one  blaze,  and  their  thunder  roared  witli  scaioc  an 
intermission.  The  enemy's  mizzenmast  soon  went  by  the 
board,  and  he  stood  exposed  to  a  raking  &te,  ^irtiich  swept 
his  decks.  The  Guerriere  had  now  become  tmrnanage^Afe ; 
her  hull,  rigging,  and  sails  dreadfully  loni ;  when  the  Con- 
stitution attempted  to  lay  her  on  board  At  lliis  moment, 
Lieutenant  Bush,  in  attempting  to  throw  his  marines  on 
board,  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball,  and  the  enemy  shot 
ahead,  but  could  not  be  brought  before  the  wind.  A  rak- 
ing fire  now  continued  for  lifieen  minutes  longer,  when  his 
mainmast  and  foremast  went,  takijig  witli  them  every  spar, 


excepting  ihe  bowsprit.  On  seeing  this,  the  driugccai 
and,  at  twenly-five  minulea  past  five,  she  suirenden 
"In  thirty  minutes,"  says  Captain  HiiU,  "after  we  j 
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fairly  alc«ignde  of  the  enemy,  she  surrendered,  and  had 
not  a  spar  standing,  and  her  hull,  above  and.below  water, 
so  shattered,  that  a  few  more  broadsides  must  hare  carried 
her  down." 

'file  Guerriere  was  so  much  damaged,  as  to  render  it 
ind$b3nible  to  bring  her  in ;  she  was,  therefore,  set  fire  to 
the  next  day,  and  blown  up.  The  damage  sustained  by 
itm  Constitution  was,  comparatively,  of  so  little  conse- 
quence, that  she  actually  made  ready  for  action  when  a 
vessel  appeared  in  sight  the  next  day.  The  loss  on  board 
the  Guerriere  was  fifteen  killed  and  sixty-three  wounded; 
on  the  side  of  the  Constitution,  seven  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  even  the  British 
commander,  on  this  occasion,  bore  testimony  to  the  human- 
ity and  generosity  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  victors. 
The  American  frigate  was  somewhat  superior  in  force,  but 
this  difierence  bore  no  comparison  to  the  disparity  of  the 
conflict.  Thtf  Guerriere  wsus  thought  to  be  a  match  for 
any  vessel  of  her  class,  and  had  been  ranked  among  the 
largest  in  the  British  navy.  The  Constitution  arrived  at 
Bostcxi,  on  the  28th  of  August,  having  captured  several 
merchant  vessels. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  Commodore  Porter,  of  the 
Essex,  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and  at  night 
cut  out  a  brig  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  on  board, 
which  was  ransomed  for  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  On 
the  13th  of  August,  he  fell  in  with  the  Alert,  a  British  sloop 
of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  force,  such  was 
the  confidence  of  the  British  naval  commanders  in  their 
own  prowess  at  this  period,  that  the  Alert  ran  immediately 
alongside  the  Essex,  and  engaged  her  with  three  qjieers. 
In  eight  minutes  the  Alert  struck  her  colors,  with  seven 
feet  water  in  her  hold.  She  was  taken  possession  of,  and 
brought  safe  into  port.  On  the  30th,  towards  dark,  the 
Essex  discovered  an  enemy's  frigate,  and  lay  by  during 
the  night,  with  lights  hoisted;  but  in  the  morning  the 
enemy  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  Essex  arrived  in  the  Del- 
aware on  the  7th  of  September. 

A  brilliant  victory  also  awaited  the  frigate  United  States, 
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of  a  worthless  mother.  When  the  circumstance  became 
known  to  the  brave  seamen,  they  instantly  made  a  contri- 
bution amongst  themselves,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hmidred 
dollars,  and  placed  it  in  safe  hands,  to-be  appropriated  to 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  unhappy  orphans. 

The  feelings  of  the  nation  had  scarce  time  to  subside, 
when  the  welcome  news  of  another  victory  was  received ; 
a  victory  over  an  enemy  most  decidedly  superior  in  force, 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  him.  This 
was  the  capture  of  the  brig  Frolic,  of  twenty-two  guns, 
by  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp.  Captain  Jones  had  returned 
from  France  two  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  again  put  to  sea.  On  the  16th, 
he  experienced  a  heavy  gale,  in  which  the  Wasp  lost  her 
jib-boom  and  two  men.  On  the  evening  of  the  following 
day,  she  found  herself  near  five  strange  sail,  and  as  two  of 
them  appeared  to  be  ships  of  war,  it  was  thoi;^^^  proper  to 
keep  at  a  distance.  At  daylight  the  next  nj^^ingy  they 
were  discovered  to  be  six  merchant  phij^  from  HoAduras 
to  England,  imder  strong  convoy  o£.  a  bH  and  two  ships, 
armed  with  sixteen  guns  each.  Tn6  bri^vhich  proved  to 
be  the  Frolic,  Captain  Whinyates,  dropped  'Mdg^  while 
the  others  made  sail.  ^Pli; 


The  Wasp,  being  prepared  for  action,  at'thiny^wo 
minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  came  down  to  the  windward 
in  handsome  style,  when  the  action  was  begun  by  the 
enemy's  cannon  and  musketry.  This  she  returned,  and 
approaching  still  nearer  the  enemy,  brought  her  to  close 
action.  In  five  minutes  the  main-topmast  of  the  Wasp 
was  shot  away,  and  falling  down  with  the  main- topsail 
yard  across  the  larboard  fore  and  fore-topsail,  rendered  ber 
head  yards  unVnanageable  during  the.  rest  of  the  action. 
In  two  minutes  more  her  gaff  and  mizzen  top-gallantmasts 
were  shot  away.  The  sea  being  exceedingly  rough,  the 
muzzles  of  the  Wasp's  guns  were  sometimes  underwater. 

The  English  fired  as  their  vessel  rose,  so  that  their  shot 
was  either  thrown  away,  or  touched  the  rigging  of  the 
Americans ;  the  Wasp,  on  the  contrary,  fired  as  she  sunk, 
and  every  time  struck  the  hvill  of  her  antagonist.    The 
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Still  flying,  there  being  no  seamen  left  to  pull  them  down. 
Lieutenant  Biddle  leaped  into  the  rigging,  and  hauled  them 
down  with  his  own  hands.  Thus,  in  forty-three  minutes, 
complete  possession  was  taken  of  the  Frolic,  after  one  of 
the  most  bloody  conflicts  anywhere  recorded  in  naval  his- 
torv.  The  condition  of  this  unfortunate  vessel  was  inex- 
pressibly  shocking.  The  berth  deck  was  crowded  with  the 
dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded ;  and  the  masts,  which 
soon  after  fell,  covered  the  dead,  and  everything  on  deck, 
leaving  her  a  most  melancholy  wreck.  Captain  Jones  sent 
on  board  his  surgeon,  and  humanely  exerted  himself  in 
their  relief,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  loss  on  board 
the  Frolic  was  thirty  killed,  and  fifty  wounded ;  on  board 
the  Wasp,  five  killed,  and  five  slightly  wounded.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  decisive  actions  fought  during*  the 
war.  The  Wasp  and  Frolic  were  both  captured  the  same 
day  by  a  British  seventy-four,  tlie  Poictiers,  Captain  Beres- 
ford. 

The  Constitution,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bain- 
bridge,  sailed  from  Boston  again,  in  OctobAr,  in  company 
with  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war,  on  a  voyage  round  Cape 
Horn.  They  continued  in  company  till  they  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Bonne  Citoyenne 
was  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Salvador,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  specie  on  board,  and  the  Hornet,  in  hope  of  cap- 
turing her,  remained  cruising  off  the  place.  The  Constitu- 
tion parted  company  and  steered  to  the  south.  On  the  29th 
of  December,  she  discovered  an  enemy's  frigate,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Java,  Captain  Lambert,  heavily  armed 
and  manned,  having  one  hundred  seamen  over  her  comple- 
ment, together  with  a  British  general  and  a  large  number 
of  naval  and  military  officers,  which  she  was  carrying. to 
the  East  Indies.  An  action  ensued,  which  lasted  two  hours, 
first  at  long-shot  and  afterwards  at  close  quarters,  when 
the  Java  surrendered,  with  the  loss  of  sixty  killed  and  above 
a  hundred  wounded.  The  Constitution  had  nine  killed 
and  twenty-five  wounded.  The  Java  was  so  much  dam- 
jjlfjfi  in  the  action,  that  she  was  set  on  fire  by  the  captors, 
"^Sid  the  prisoners  were  landed  at  St.  Salvador,  on  parole. 
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AH  diouUl  1)6  necessary.  From  tjie  exhausted  state  of  .tba 
.treasury,  however,  and  the  diflSLculty  of  r&ising  loans,  t^e 
building  of  the  ships  did  not  proceed  with  all  the  rapidity 
that  was  wished,  and  noike  of  them,  except  Ihe  smaller 
ones,  weiB  completed  in  reason  to  meet  the  enemy  during 
the  war. 

The  commencement  of  the  war  was  not  equally  favora- 
ble to  the  Americans  by  Iftnd,  from  causes  which  are  obvi- 
ous. The  land  forces  of  the  United  States  had  none  of  that 
experience  and  perfect  discipline,  which  had  given  such 
wonderful  efficiency  to  the  little  American  navy.  The  sys- 
tem pursued  by  the  war  departme^,  moreover,  was  char- 
acterized by  a  deplorable  want  of  sl^ewdness  and  foresight. 
Instead  of  appointing  to  the  command  of  the  troops  officers*' 
in  the  prime  of  life,  characterized  by  enterprise,  activity, 
and  prompt,  decisive  action,  the  department  committed  the 
fatal  mistake  of  selecting  superannuated  officers,  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  in  a  declining  state  of  both  corporeal 
and  mental  power.  The  only  recommendation  of  these 
men  was,  in  some  instances,  their  revolutionary  services; 
but,  although  in  early  life  they  had  exhibited  courage  and 
talent,  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  they  no  longer 
possessed  the  energy  and  decision  to  command  armies. 
Under  such  leaders,  the  commencement  of  the  war  was 
signalized  by  a  most  mortifying  calamity. 

The  campaign  began  on  the  northwest  frontier,  tj^hfere 
the  savage  tribes,  uuder  the  instigation  of  the  British,  had 
conunenced  hostilities.  The  army  was  placed  under,  the 
command  of  General  Hull,  who  has  acquired  the  most 
imfortunate  celebrity  by  the  disastrous  termination  of  his 
campaign.  His  force  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  half  of  which  were  Ohio  miliiia.  Early  in 
July  he  moved  from  his  camp  at  Dayton/and  marched 
upon  Detroit  Here  he  prepared  to  invade  Canada,  and  on 
the  12th  of  July  he  crossed  the  river  with  most  of  his  force, 
and  called  by  proclamation  upon,  the  inhabitants  to  submit. 
The  confident  style  of  this  docujKient  was  by  no  means  in 
the  best  taste,  and  was  not  at  ^1  justified  by  the  result  of  the 
undertaking.    By  a  rapid  march  he  might  have  overnu^.a 
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reached  in  this  matter,  and  agreed,  early  in  August,  to  an 
armistice,  on  his  own  frontier,  to  continue  till  the  pleasure 
of  the  president  should  be  known.  By  this  most  unwise 
arrangement,  Prevost  was  enabled  to  detach  a  large  part 
of  his  force  against  Hull ;  while  Dearborn,  being  at  a  much 
greater  distance  by  the  line  of  march,  could  do  nothing  for 
his  relief.  The  president,  on  learning  Dearborn's  armis- 
tice, instantly  annulled  it ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  British 
had  triumphed. 

Hull's  incapacity,  irresolution  aod  sluggish  movements, 
had  disheartened  the  whole  army.  Disasters  soon  began 
to  fall  upon  them.  On  the  4th  of  August,  a  detachment 
of  two  hundred  men,  sent  to  escort  a  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  army,  was  defeated  at  Brownstown,  by  a  party  of 
Indisms.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  decided  that  an 
immediate  attack  ought  to  be  made  upon  Maiden.  In 
consequence,  Hull  issued  a  general  order  for  the  atftick  on 
the  7th  of  August.  But,  on  the  next  day,  to  the  itstonish- 
ment  of  every  one,  the  army  was  ordered  to  break  up  their 
encampment  and  recross  the  river.  The  troops,,  although 
now  fairly  ashamed  of  their  general,  were  obliged  to  obey 
orders,  and  passed  over  to  Detroit.  There  was  a  talk 
among  the  officers  of  taking  the  command  of  the  army 
away  from  General  Hull,  on  account  of  his  gross  incapa- 
city ;  a  bold  measure,  but  which  would  have  been  justified 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever, was  done,  and  Hull,  on  the  following  day,  detached 
a  b^y  of  six  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Miller,  across 
the  river  again.  This  party  engaged  a  body  of  British 
and  Indians,  near  Maguaga  village,  and  drove  them  off  the 
ground  with  considerable  loss.  The  Indians  were  com- 
manded by  Tecumseh.  Miller  proceeded  to  Brownstown, 
but  was  immediately  afterwards  ordered  back  to  Detroit, 
and  Canada  was  a  second  time  evacuated.  The  gross 
blundering  and  irresolution  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
throughout  the  whole  campaign,  arc  without  a  parallel  in 
American  history. 

The  British  had  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  Mai- 
den, under  General  Brock.     Had  the  Americans  been 
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but  on  their  arrival  tit  Cincinnati,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
they  received  the  news  of  HulPs  surrender.  This  caused 
delay.  Drafts  of  militia  were  made  also  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  the  whole  force  was  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Harrison.  The  army  marched  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Piqua,  on  the  Great  Miami,  where  Harrison 
received  intelligence  that  Fort  Wajme  was  besieged  by  the 
Indians.  A  body  of  five  hundred  men  was  -despatched  for 
its  relief,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  whole  apmy  marched  for 
the  same  place.  The  Indians,  ^tearing  of  Harrison's 
approach,  raised  the  siege  and  decamped.  The  army 
arrived  at  Fort  Wayne  on  the  12th  of  September.  A 
detachment,  sent  for  the  purpose,  destroyed  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  forks  of  the  Wabash. 

Harrison  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  army 
by  General  Winchester,  who  marched  upon  Fort  Defiance, 
where  a  strong  force  of  British  and  Indians  was  posted. 
They  evacuated  the  fort,  and  Winchester  took  possession 
of  it  on  the  20th  of  September.  Four  days  after  this, 
Harrison  received  his  appointment  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  northwestern  army ;  and  the  plan  of  a  campaign 
was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  western 
frontier  and  again  invading  Canada.  The  season  was 
now  far  advanced,  and  the  American  posts  were  spread 
along  a  very  wide  extent  of  frontier.  To  penetrate  into 
Canada  was  impracticable ;  and,  after  calculating  his 
means,  Harrison  was  forced  to  abandon  the  scheme  of 
attacking  Detroit.  Several  actions  were  fought  with  the 
Indians,  but  no  decisive  advantage  was  gained,  except  the 
destruction  of  the  Indian  towns  and  the  waste  of  their 
corn-fields,  and  the  dispersion  of  such  bodies  of  the  sav- 
ages as  ventured  to  collect  in  any  considerable  force. 

On  the  northern  frontier,  the  Americans  gained  no 
advantages  to  compensate  them  for  the  disaster  at  Detroit. 
The  chief  American  posts  were  at  Plattsburg,  Sacket^.'s 
Harbor,  Black  Rock,  and  Buffalo.  Some  inconsiderable^ 
skirmishes  and  incursions  took  place  along  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  which  led  to  no  results.  On  the  Niagara 
frontier,  a  body  of  New  York  militia,  amounting  to  three 
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parties  on  the  lakes.  The  American  Ontario  sqoadron 
vaa  commanded  by  Commodore  Chauncej.  It  consisted 
of  seven  smail  schooners,  and  this  aniaU  fleet  kept  the 
CMnmand  of  tiie  lal^e  throng  the  season,  although  the 
British  had  double  the  force  i^^t  In  November,  Chaiui^ 
cey  fell  in  with  the  Royal  QmH^,  of  twenty-six  guns,  and 
chased  her  into  Kiugsiou,  wlievf:  he  was  repulsed  by  the 
batteries.  On  Lake  Ene,  ilie  Americans  had  but  a  single 
armed  vessel  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  was  sur- 
tendered  at  Detroit.  On  tlie  9th  of  October,  Lieutenant 
EUiot,  of  the  navy,  crossed  over  from  Black  Rock,  and 
cutout  two  Brilisli  vessels  from  iiiider  the  guns  of  Port 
JESrie.  One  of  them,  sA  armed  vessel,  was  burnt,  ancl  the 
other,  with  s  valaable  cargo  of  furs,  was  brcmght  off  in 
..safety  to  Black  Rock. 

-  %i  November,  1812,  congress  assembled,  and  immedH.tely 
took  measures  to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace,  hy  mstruct- 
ing  the  American  minister  at  London  to  give  formal  aasur- 
aoce  to  the  British  government,  that  a  law  should  be  passed 
nrbidding  the  employment  of  British  subjects  in  American 
ships,  in  case  the  British  would  reciprocate  the  regulation; 
Iho*  removing  the  ground  of  complaint  between  the  two 
countries  on  the  subject  of  impressment.  The  British 
government  refttsed  to  listen  to  Uiia  proposal,  and  avowed 
a  determination  not  to  abandon  the  right  of  impressment, 
on  which,  it  was  asserted,  the  naval  power  of  the  empire 
depended.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  law  was  passed  by 
congress,  forbidding  the  employment  of  British  seamen  in 
AmetfBan  vessels,  after  the  close  of  the  existing  war. 

Some   further  attempts  were  made  at  an  armistice  by 

negotiation   with  Admiral  Warren,  who  commanded   the 

._  British  squadron  on  the  American  station,  but  without 

.  effect.     Mr.  Madison  was  this   year  reelected  president, 

and  Elbridge  Gerry  was  elected  vice-president 
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Rmsin— Affairs  on  Lake  Ontario-^Capiure  of  York — Deaik  of  Om- 
eral  Pike—CajHwrt  cf  Fort  George— Disasier  «f  Stanjf  OnoA  md 
Beaver  Dam— Attack  on  SacketVs  Harbor— War  on  theAtlamiie  CMtf— 
Devastations  of  the  British  in  the  Chesapeake — Bombardment  efLiSk 
istown — CoddmnCs  marauding  expedition—  Capture  of  the  PiMCiii 
Loss  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake— Lou  of  the  Argus — Coftun  af  III 
Boaer^Loss  of  the  Essex— War  m  the  west— Defence  of  &i«^kffl| 
hy  Major  Croghan — Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie — BarrUan'e  mm*- 
sum  of  Canada — Battle  of  the  Thames  and  death  of  Tecusngeh, 

The  capture  of  Hull's  army  laid  open  the  whole  nortb- 
westem  frontier  to  the  incursions  of  the  British  and  Intflaos, 
and  it  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  recover  poraee- 
sion  of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  It  was  determined^ 
therefore,  to  undertake  a  campaign  in  the  depth  of  wintef^ 
A  body  of  fifteen  hundred  regulars  and  militia  rendes- 
voused  at  Upper  Sandusky,  early  in  January,  1813,  under 
General  Harrison.  From  this  post  he  detached  two  bodiei 
of  men,  one  under  General  Winchester,  to  the  rapidb  "of 
the  Miami,  and  the  other,  under  Colonel  Lewis,  to  Rnench- 
town,  on  the  river  Raisin,  which  was  then  threatene^^y  thg 
Indians.  These  detachments,  after  defeating  the  enemy 
in  some  skirmishes,  united  at  Frenchtown.  Winchester, 
who  took  the  command,  unfortunately  neglected  all  prow" 
cautions,  though  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  a  strong 
body  of  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  against  him. 
About  day-light,  on  the  22d  of  January,  he  was  suddoily 
attacked  by  a  numerous  force  of  British  and  Indians,  imder 
Colonel  Procter.  The  American  commanders,  Winchester 
and  Lewis,  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Americans  put  to  the  rout.    The  remainder,  being  advao- 
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tageously  posted,  stood  upon  their  defence,  and,  although 
hard-pressed  by  an  overwhelmmg  force,  kept  the  enemy 
at  bay.  The  British  represented  to  Winchester  that  no- 
thing but  an  immediate  surrender  could  save  the  troops 
who  held  out  from  being  massacred  by  the  Indians.  The 
general,  influenced  by  these  representations,  sent  a  flag  of 
truce,  ordering  the  remainder  of  the  troops  to  surrender. 
The  ammunition  of  the  Americans  being  nearly  expended, 
they  surrendered,  on  condition  of  being  protected  by  a 
guard,  and  having  their  sick  and  wounded  safely  trans- 
ported to  Amherstburg  on*  the  following  day.  The  British 
commander  agreed  to  these  terms,  but  (tie  unfortunate 
prisoners  experienced  the  most  horribla^erfidy  and  cruelty 
from  their  inhuman  captors.  The  iHHkrtomahawked 
both  officers  and  soldiers  in  cold  blooc^^^nMthem  alive, 
and  strewed  their  mangled  carcasses  ovffirae  coQ&try. 
We  shall  spare  the  reader  the  details  of  thialR^adful  mas* 
sacre,  which  inflicts  the  deepest  infamy  on  ^EBL^  character 
of  Procter  and  his  officers,  who  made  no  attem|!||to  prevent 
or  stop  the  inhuman  deed. 

The  massacre  at  Frenchtown  clothed  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  in  mourning*  Bands  of  volunteers,  indignant  at  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  their  foes,  hastened  to  the  aid  of 
Harrison.  He  marched  to  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  where 
he  erected  a  fort,  which  he  called  Fort  Meigs,  in  honor  of 
the  governor  of  Ohio.  On  the  1st  of  May,  it  was  invested 
by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  and  by  a  party  of-  British 
troops  from  Maiden,  the  whole  commanded  by  ProctdJl 
On  the  6th,  General  Clay,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundr3|| 
Kentuckians,  made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  Divid- 
ing his  force  into  several  parties,  he  made  an  impetuous 
onset,  and  drove  the  besiegers  from  their  works.  His 
troops,  supposing  the  victory  complete-;  and  disregarding 
the  orders  of  their  commander,  dispersea  into  the  woods. 
The  enemy,  Returning  from  their  flight,  obtained  an  easy 
victory.  Of  the  Americans,  two  or  three  hundred  escaped 
into  the  fort;  about  three  hundred  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners ;  the  remainder  fled  to  the  nearest  settlements. 
<rhe  enemy  sustained  consi4erable  loss.    The  fort  contin- 


.  piled.    The  ships,  public  buildings,  and  military 
■jmn  th«D  deatioyed,  and  the  fleet  left  th^lace. 
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The  object  of  the  expedition  being  attained,  the  squad-, 
jon  returned  to  Sacketl's  Harbor,  where  the  T^ouiided 
and   prisoners   being  landed,   and  other  troops  taken  ou 

^board,  it  sailed  to  Fort  George,  at  the  head  o£  the  lake. 

lufter  a  warm  engagement,  the  enemy  abandoned,  aad  the 
Americans  entered,  the  fort,  on  the27lh  of  May.  The  fugi- 
^vesretired  to  the  heights  at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay. 
Tjn  their  retreat,  they  were  joined  by  a  detachment  from 
Fort  Erie  and  Chi|^eway.  Two  brigades,  under  Generals 
Chandler  and  Winder,  were  despatched  in  pursuit.  On 
the  evening  of  the  5lh  of  Jane,  they  encamped  ai  Stony 
Creek,  ju  Bie  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  who,  considering  tfieir 
situation 'de^ernte,  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  and  at- 
tacked them  in  the  nighl.  The  Americans  received  them 
■with  cooTness;  but  such  was  the  darkness,  that  General 
■Chandler,  intending  lo  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
tillery,  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  British  party.  A  ffiv 
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minutes  afterwards,  the  same  mietake  was  conmutted  by 
General   Winder.      Satisfied   with   tlie   capture  of  theaei. 
officon,  and  a  few  other  prisoners,  the  enemy  made  a 
cipilxie  retreat.     The  American  troops  retnmed  to   '. 
George.     The  misfortune  was  soon  followed  by  anothd 
Licutenaut-Coloiiel  Boerstler,  haTing  been  sent,  with  fiv( 
fauodred  men,  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy  collected  a 
the  Beaver  Dams,  was  surrounded,  and  the  whole  dela 
tueat  made  piiaoners. 


While  the  greater  part  of  the  AmeriMn  army  was  thd 

employed  in  Canada,  the  British  madclm  attack  upon  tbi' 

r  important  post  of  Sackell's  Harbor.     On  the  2rih  of  May- 

l-ljieir  squadron   appeared  before  the  town.     A^rm  giini— 

'  fflstantly   assembled    the   citizens    of   the  neigtiborhood. 

Dearborn  had  resigned,  and  General  Brown, ■of  the  New 

York  militia,  commanded  in  chief,  his  whole  forcthamotmU 

ing  to  about  one  thousand  men.     By  his  orders,  a  slight 

^  breastwork    was   hastily  thrown   up,  at   the  only   place 

(6. the  enemy  could  land.     Behind  this,  he  placed  the 
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militia,  the  regulars,  ui^r  Colonel  Jg|fcaB,  fomung  a 
«econd  line.  On  the  numking  of  the^^^  one  thousand 
British  troops  landed  from  the  squadron.  They  advanced 
towards  the  breastwork.  The  militia,  seized  with  a  sodden 
panic,  fled  in  confusion.  Colonel  Mills,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  rally  them,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  regulars,  after 
a  spirited  resistance,  were  compelled  to  retire  towards  the 
town,  but  in  their  retreat  they  took  possession  of  the  houses 
on  the  road.  From  these  coverts  they  poured  so  destruc- 
tive a  fire  upon  the  British  column,  that  it  halted  and  fell 
back.  General  Brown,  by  a  stratdgem,  converted  this 
slight  check  into  a  precipitate  flight.  Collecting  the  panic- 
struck  militia,  he  directed  their  course  along  a  road,  which, 
while  it  led  from  the  village,  appeared  to  the  British  com- 
mander to  lead  to  the  place  of  landing.  Perceiving  them 
marching  with  great  speed,  he  supposed  that  their  object 
was  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Struck  with  panic,  he  inmiedi- 
ately  wheeled  to  the  right-about,  retreated  and  reembarked 
so  hastily  as  to  leave  behind  most  of  his  wounded.  Gen- 
eral Brown,  in  recompense  for  his.Services,  was  appo^pted 
a  brigadier  in  the  regular  army. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  sea-coast,  a  distressing  and  preda- 
tory war  was  carried  on,  by  a  large  detachment  from  the 
powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain.  One  squadron,  stationed 
in  Delaware  Bay,  captured  and  burned  every  merchant 
vessel  which  came  within  its  reach.  On  the  4th  of 
February,  a  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  line, 
three  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Chesapeake,  apparently  standing  for  Hampton  Roads. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  sounded  at  Norfolk,  and  the 
militia  called  il0§^om  the  upper  part  of  the  state.  No 
attempt,  howeveTi  was  made  upon  the  town,  the  enemy 
contenting  himMlf  with  destroying  the  smaller  vessels 
employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  bay,  and  effectively 
blockading  its  waters.  About  the  same  time,  another 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Bercsford, 
appeared  in  the  Delaware,  consisting  of  the  Poicticrs,  the 
Belvidera,  and  sora>  other  vessels,  which,  in  the  same 
manner,  destroyed  a  number  of  small  trading  vessels,  and 
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Februaly ^  still  continued  fo  carry  on  a  piedatory  war  along 
the  shores  and  inlets.  It  was  here  that  Admiral  Cockbunii 
a  man^it&inous  in  the  history  of  the  war,  began  his  plan* 
derings  and  outrages.  At  fiist  they  were  directed  against 
the  detached  farm-houses,  and  seats  of  priyate  gentlemen, 
unprepared  for  and  incapable  of  defence;  these  were 
robbed,  and  the  owners  treated  in  the  rudest  manner. 
The  cattle  which  could  not  be  carried  away  were  doomed 
to  wanton  destruction.  It  was  unpossible  to  station  a  force 
at  each  fiurm-house,  to  repel  these  miserable  and  disgraceful 
incursions;  yet,  in  several  instances,  Cockbum  and  his 
rafSans  were  bravely  repelled  by  a  collection  of  the  neigh- 
bors, without  authority,  and  under  no  leader.  The  spirited 
citjjEehs  of  Maryland  formed  bodies  of  cavalry,  which  were 
stationed  at  intervals  along  the  shore,  to  be  drawn  out  at  a 
mementos  warning.  Cockbum  took  possession  of  several 
islands  in  the  bay,  particularly  Sharp's,  Tilghman's,  and 
Poplar  islands,  whence  he  could  seize  the  ojfbrtunity  of 
making  a^  descent  upon  the  neighboring  shores,  when  the 
inhabitants  happened  to  be  off  their  guard.  Encouraged 
by  his'  success  against  the  farmers,  and  his  rapacity 
increasing  by  the  booty  which  he  had  already  obtained, 
Cockbum  now  resolved  to  undertake  something  of  a  more 
bold  and  adventurous  character,  in  which  his  thirst  for 
plimder  might  be  gratified  in  a  higher  degree.  He,  there- 
fore, directed  his  attention  to  the  unprotected  villages  and 
hamlets  along  the  bay,  carefully  avoiding  the  larger  towns, 
the  plimdivfng  of  which  might  be  attended  with  some 
danger. 

The  first  of  tfaiHe  expeditions  was  against  the  village  of 
Frenchtown,  containing  six  dwelling-houjes,  two  large 
store-houses  ai^.yveral  stables.  It  was  important,  how- 
ever, as  a  place  ofaeposit,  o^  the  line  of  packets  and 
stages  froni  Philadelphia  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
Cockbur^t^dUitly  conjectured  that  here  there  ftiight  be  pri- 
vate piMWI  to  a  considerable  amount.  He  accordingly 
set  out  mihis  expedition,  from  his  ship,  the  Marlborough, 
in  barges,  with  five  hundnd  marines ;  a  sufficient  number 
to  have  carried  the  town  on  their  backs.    Some  show  of 
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the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  was  defended  by  a  breastwork  with 
a  smgle  eighteen  pounder.  On  the  22d,  the  bsurges  from  the 
ships,  full  of  men,  made  an  assault  upon  this  fortification, 
but  were  so  warmly  received  that  many  of  them  were  sunk, 
and  the  rest  took  to  flight  A  strong  body  of  troops,  in  the 
mean  time,  attempted  to  land  on  the  island  by  crossing  the 
strait  which  separates  it  from  the  continent,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The  whole  British  loss 
amounted  to  above  two  himdred  men. 

Mortified  by  this  repulse,  Cockbum  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  little  town  of  Hampton.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
a  fleet  of  barges  and  tenders  made  their  appearance  before 
the  place,  and  opened  a  heavy  cannonade.  In  their  first 
attempt  they  were  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants ;  but,  having 
strengthened  their  force  with  two  thousand  land  troops;,  the 
British  gained  the  shore,  plundered  the  town,  and  perpe- 
trated the  most  brutal  and  revolting  barbarities  on  the 
inhabitants,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age.  This  infamous 
transactioii  was  felt  to  be  so  disgraceful  to  the  British  name, 
that  Beckwith,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  published  a 
formal' declaration  that  his  men  should  not  be  landed  again. 
Cockbum,  however,  true  to  his  infamous  character,  signal- 
ised himself  by  another  plundering  exploit  in  July,  by  the 
capture  and  pillage  of  the  small  town  of  Portsmouth  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  ocean,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  the  theatre  of 
sanguinary  conflicts,  in  which  the  Americans  gained  untar- 
nished laurels.  The  Hornet  continued  to  blockade,  the 
Bonne  Citoyenne  at  St.  Salvador,  and  at  length  Captain 
Lawrence  challenged  her  commander  to  meet  him  at  sea. 
The  challenge  being  declined,  Captain  Lawrence  remained 
off"  the  port,  until  forced  by  a  ship  of  the  Jine  to  retire.  The 
Hornet  made  sail  to  the  north,  and  cruised  ofl*  the  coast  of 
Surinam.  On  the  23d  of  February,  1813,  she  fell  in  with 
the  British  brig  of  war  Peacock,  of  about  equal  force.  A 
fierce  action  ensued.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  the  Pea- 
cock struck  her  colors,  displaying,  at  the  same  time,  a  sig- 
nal of  distress.  The  victors  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
yanqukhed,  and  the  same  strength  which  had  been  exerted 
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him  and  to  each  other,  set  sail,  on  the  1st  of  June,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Gannon.  Towards  evening  of  the  same  day, 
they  met  off  Boston  light,  and  instantly  engaged,  with  unex- 
ampled fury.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  and  in  quick  suc- 
cession, the  sailing-master  of  the  Chesapeake  was  killed ; 
Captain  Lawrence  and  three  lieutenants  were  severely 
wounded ;  her  rigging  was  so  cut  to  pieces  that  she  fell  on 
board  the  Shannon ;  her  chest  of  arms  blew  up ;  Captain 
Lawrence  received  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  and  was 
carried  below.  'At  this  instant,  the  position  of  the  ships 
being  favorable.  Captain  Broke,  at  the  head  of  his  marines, 
boarded  the  Chesapeake,  when,  every  officer  who  could 
take  coiomand  being  killed  or  wounded,  resistance  ceased, 
and  the  American  flag  was  struck  by  the  enemy.  This 
unexpected  defeat  impelled  the  Americans  to  seek  for  cir- 
cumstances consoling  to  their  pride ;  and,  in  the  journals  of 
the  day,  many  such  were  stated  to  have  preceded  and 
attended  the  action.  But  nothing  could  allay  their  grief  at 
the  fall  of  the  youthful  and  intrepid  Lawrence.  His  pre- 
vious victory  and  magnanimous  conduct  had  render^  him 
the  favorite  of  the  nation,,  and  he  was  lamented  wltii  sor- 
row, deep,  sincere,  and  lasting.  When  carried  below,  he 
was  asked  if  the  colors  should  be  struck.  "No,"  he  re- 
plied, "  they  shall  wave  while  I  live."  When  the  fate  of 
the  ship  was  decided,  his  proud  spirit  was  broken.  He 
became  delirious  from  excess  of  mental  and  bodily  suffer- 
ing. 'Wfhenever  able  to  speak,  he  would  exclaim,  **  Don't 
give  up  the  ship ! " — an  expression  consecrated  by  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  he  uttered  but  few  other  words  during  the 
four  days  that  he  survived  his  defeat. 
•  This  victory  was  not  achieved  without  loss.  Of  the  crew 
of  the  Shannon,  twenty-four  were  killed,  and  fifty-six 
wounded.  Of  that  of  the  Chesapeake,  forty-eight  were 
killed,  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded.  Great  was  the 
exultation  of  the  enemy.  Victories  over  the  frigates  of 
other  nations  were  occurrences  too  common  to  excite  emo- 
tion; but  the  capture  of  an  American  frigate  was  considered 
a  glorious  epoch  in  the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain.  The 
honors  and  rewards  bestowed  upon  Captain  Broke,  were 
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them,^^  This  was  in  allusion  to  Porter's  celebrated  motto, 
"  Free  trade  and  sailor's  rights."  He  now  hoisted  at  his 
mizzen,  "God,  our  country,  and  liberty:  tyrants  offeijd 
them."  On  entering  the  harbor,  the  British  commodore 
fell  foul  of  the  Essex,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  placed 
completely  in  the  power  of  the  latter.  The  forbearance  of 
Captain  Porter  was  acknowledged  by  the  English  com- 
mander, and  he  passed  his  word  and  honor  to  observe  the 
same  regard  to  the  neutraUty  of  the  port. 

The  British  vessels  soon  after  sailed  and  cruised  off  the 
port  about  six  weeks,  rigorously  blockading  the  Essex. 
Their  united  forces  amounted  to  eighty-one  guns,  and  about 
five  htmdred  men, — about  double  that  of  the  Essex;  but  the 
circumstance  of  this  force  being  divided  in  two  ships,  ren- 
dered the  disparity  still  greater,  and,  'tiras  by  no  means 
counterbalanced  by  the  Essex  Junior.  Captain  Porter, 
being  prevented,  by  this  great  disparity  of  force,  from  en- 
gaging, made  repeated  attempts  to  draw  the  Phcebe  into 
action  singly,  either  by  mancBUvring  or  sending  formal 
challenges;  but  Captain  Hillyar  carefully  avoided  the  com^ 
ing  to  action  alone.  The  American  commander,  hearing 
that  an  additional  British  force  was  on  its  way,  and  hav- 
ing discovered  that  his  vessel  could  outsail  those  of  the 
British,  determined  to  venture  out,  and,  while  the  enemy 
was  in  chase,  enable  the  Essex  Junior  to  escape  to  a  place 
of  rendezvous  previously  appointed.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
1814,  the  wind  coming  on  to  blow  fresh  from  the  south- 
ward, the  Essex  parted  her  starboard  cable,  and  dragged 
her  larboard  anchor  to  sea.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
getting  sail  on  the  ship,  as  it  was  determined  to  seize  this 
moment  to  escape.  In  endeavoring  to  pass  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  enemy,  a  squall  struck  the  Essex,  just  as  she 
was  doubling  the  point,  which  carried  away  her  main-top- 
mast The  B^i^h  immediately  gave  chase,  and  Captain 
I  Porter,  being  tuM^le  to  escape  in  his  crippled  state,  endeav- 
ored to  put  back hkio  the  harbor;  but,  finding  this  imprac- 
ticable, he  ran  iotter  a  small  bay,  and  anchored  within  pistol 
shot  of  the  shore,  where,  from  a  supposition  that  the  enemy 
would  continue  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he 
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his  proclamation,  calling  on  volunteers,  (for  the  obligations 
of  law  to  render  military  service  were  no  longer  tliought  of,) 
than  fifteen  thousand  men  presented  themselves,  complettf;^ 
armed  and  equipped, — more  than  five  times  the  number 
required. 

Sielby,  the  venerable  governor  of  Kentucky,  a  revolu- 
tionary hero,  and  the  Nestor  of  the  war,  made  it  known 
that  he  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  of 
tfiat  state,  and  lead  them  to  seek  revenge  for  the  murder 
of  their  relatives  and  friends,  but  limited  the  number  of 
volunteers  to  four  thousand.  The  state  of  Kentucky, 
called,  by  the  natives,  "the  dark  and  bloody  ground," 
forty  years  ago  was  an  uninhabited  forest,  possessed  by  no 
tribe  of  Indians,  but,  from  time  immemoi^l,  the  theatre  of 
sanguinary  wars..  At  this  day,  it  blooms  beneath  the  hand 
of  agriculture;  it  is  filled  with  beautiful  towns  and  villages, 
and  is  the  abode  of  peace,  opulence,  and  refinement.  The 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  the  planters  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  emigrants  composed  of  the  enter- 
prising and  intelligent  of  the  other  states.  Living  in 
abundance,  and  at  their  ease,  and  more  remote  from  the 
seats  of  commerce,  they  have  imbibed  less  of  foreign  attach- 
ments or  feelings  than  any  of  our  people,  and  are,  perhaps, 
more  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  institutions  of  free- 
dom. They  have  not  a  little  of  the  manners  of  chivalry  in 
their  generous  and  hospitable  deportment;  fearless  of  dan- 
ger, regarding  dishonor  more  than  death,  but,  with  these 
qualities,  a  benevolence  and  humanity  which  has  scarcely 
a  parallel.  Had  the  elder  brethren  of  this  confederacy  acted 
like  this  younger  member,  the  Canadas  would  have  been 
ours,  and  Britain  would  never  have  dared  to  insult  us 
with  her  imwarrantable  pretensions. 

The  transactions  which  are  now  to  be  related,  may 
justly  rank  amongst  the  most  pleasing  to  our  feelings  and 

tional  pride,  of  any  which  took  place  during  the  contest. 
The  campaign  opened  with  an  affair,  which,  though  com- 
paratively of  smaller  consequence  than  some  others,  is,  in 
its  circumstances,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  occurred 
during  the  war.    This  was  the  unparalleled  defence  of  Fort 
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last  When  the  flag  returned,  a  brisk  fire  was  opened 
firom  the  gun-boats  and  howitzer,  and  which  was  kept 
up  during  the  night  In  the  morning,  they  opened  witb 
three  sixes,  which  had  been  planted,  under  cover  of  iSie 
night,  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  pick- 
ets, but  not  with  much  effect  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  concen- 
trated his  fire  against  the  northwest  angle,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  breach.  This  part  was  immediately 
strengthened  by  bags  of  flour  and  sand,  so  that  the  pickets 
suffered  but  little  injury.  During  this  time,  the  six-pounder 
was  carefully  concealed  in  the  bastion,  which  covered  the 
point  to  be  assailed,  and  it  was  loaded  with  slugs  and 
grape. 

About  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  now  advanced  in  close 
column  to  assail  the  part  where  it  was  supposed  the  pick- 
ets must  have  been  injured;  at  the  same  time  making 
several  feints,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  besieged  to 
other  parts  of  the  fort.  Their  force  being  thus  divided,  a 
column  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  were  so 
enveloped  in  smoke  as  not  to  be  seen  until  they  approached 
within  twenty  paces  of  the  lines,  advanced  rapidly  to  the 
assault.  A  fire  of  musketry  from  the  fort  for  a  moment 
threw  them  into  confusion,  but  they  were  quickly  rallied 
by  Colonel  Short,  their  commander,  who,  now  springing 
over  the  outer  works  into  the  ditch,  commanded  the  rest  to 
follow,  crying  out,  "Give  the  d  d  Yankees  no  quarter ! '' 
Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  his  lips,  and  the  greater 
•part  of  his  followers  landed  in  the  ditch,  when  the  six- 
pounder  opened  upon  them  a  most  destructive  fire,  killings 
and  wounding  the  greater  part,  and,  amongst  the  first,  the 
wretched  leader,  who  was  sent  into  eternity  before  his 
words  had  died  upon  the  air.  A  volley  of  musketry  was, 
at  the  same  time,  fired  upon  those  who  had  not  ventured, 
e  oiSBicer  who  succeeded  Short,  exasperated  at  being 

us  treated  by  a.  few  boys,  formed  his  broken  column,  and 
again  rushed  to  the  ditch,  where  he,  and  those  who  dared 
to  follow  him,  met  with  the  same  fate  as  their  fellow-sol- 
diers.   The  small  arms  were  again  played  on  them — the 
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vater.  He  sailed  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  but,  not  meeting 
him,  returned^  on  the  8th,  and,  after  receiying  a  reinforce- 
ment of  sailon,  brought  by  Captain  Elliot,  sailed  again  on 
the  12th,  and  on  the  15th  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Sandusky. 
Here,  after  taking  in  about  twenty  volunteer  marines,  he 
again  went  in  quest  of  the  enemy ;  and,  after  cruising  off 
Maiden,  jretumed  to  Put-in  Bay,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
His  fleet  consisted  of  the  brig  Lawrence,  of  twenty  guns ; 
the  Niagara^  Captain  Elliot,  of  twenty;  the  Caledonia, 
Lieutenant  Turner,  three ;  the  schooner  Ariel,  of  four ;  the 
Scorpion,  of  two;  the  Somers,  of  two,  and.  two  swivels; 
the  sloop  Trippe,  and  schooners  Tigress  and  Porcupine, 
of  one  gun  each ;  making  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  and  fifty- 
four  guns.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  the 
enemy  was  discovered  bearing  down  up(m  the  American 
squadron,  which  immediately  got  under  weigh,  and  stood 
out  to  meet  him.  The  superiority  was  decidedly  on  the 
side  of  the  British.  The  Americans  had  three  more  vessels, 
but  this  was  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  size 
ol  those  of  the  enemy,  and  the  number  of  their  guns. 
Their,  fleet  consisted  of  the  Detroit,  Captain  Barclay,  of 
nineteen  guns,  and  two  howitzers ;  the  dueen  Charlotte, 
of  seventeen  guns.  Captain  Finnis;  the  schooner  Lady 
Prevost,  Lieutenant  Buchan,  of  thirteen  guns,  and  two 
howitzers ;  the  brig  Hunter,  of  ten  guns ;  the  sloop  Little 
Belt,  of  three ;  and  the  schooner  Chippewa,  of  one  gun 
and  two  swivels ;  in  all,  six  vessels  and  sixty-three  guns. 

The  Americans  stood  out  of  the  bay.  The  British  fleet 
had  the  weather-gage ;  but  the  wind  soon  after  changed, 
and  brought  the  American  fleet  to  windward.  The  line  of 
battle  was  formed  at  eleven,  and  fifteen  minutes  before 
twelve,  the  enemy's  flag-ship,  the  dueen  Charlotte,  opened 
her  fire  upon  the  Lawrence,  which  she  sustained  for  ten 
minutes,  before  she  could  approach  near  enough  for  her 
onades  to  return.    She,  therefore,  bore  up,  making  sig- 

Is  for  the  other  vessels  to  hasten  to  her  support,  and, 
about  twelve,  brought  her  guns  to  bear  upon  the  enemy. 
The  wind  being  too  light,  the  remainder  of  the  squadron 
could  not  be  brought  up  to  her  assistance,  and  she  was 
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down  upon  the  enemy  with  a  fresh  ship,  and,  passing 
ahead  of  the  Detroit,  Clueen  Charlotte,  and  Lady  Prevost, ' 
poured  a  destrucAiye  broadside  into  each  from  his  starboard, 
and  from  his  larboard  into  the  Chippewa  and  Little  Belt. 
In  this  manner,  cutting  through  the  line,  he  was  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  Lady  Prevost,  which  received  so  heavy 
a  fire  as  to  compel  her  men  to  run  below.  At  this  moment 
the  Caledonia  came  up,  and  opened  her  fire.  Several  others 
of  the  squadron  were  enabled  soon  after  to  do  the  same. 
The  issue  of  a  campaign,  the  mastery  of  a  sea,  the  glory 
and  renown  of  two  rival  nations,  matched  for  the  first  tiine 
in  squadron,  were  the  incentives  to  the  contest.*  But  it 
was  not  long  before  the  scale  turned  in  favor  of  Perry,  and  ^ 

his  ship,  the  Lawrence,  was  again  enabled  to  hoist  her  flag. 
The  Clueen  Charlotte,  having  lost  her  captain  and  all  her     ..  \ 
principal  officers,  by^some  mischance  ran  foul  of  the  De-    %  ?T 
troit,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  the  guns  of  both  ships  were       ^'^"'• 
rendered  useless.     They  wefe  now  compelled  to  sustain, 
in  turn,  an  incessant  fire  from  the  Niagara,  and  the  other 
vessels  of  the  squadron.     The  flag  of  Captain  Barclay  was 
soon  after  struck,  and  those  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  the 
Lady  Prevost,  the  Hunter,  and  the  Chippewa,  came  down 
in  succession ;  the  Little  Belt  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
pursued  by  two  gim-boats  and  captured. 

Thus,  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  was  this  imj^ortant 
naval  victory  achieved,  in  which  every  vessel  of  the  enemy 
was  captured.  If  anything  could  heighten  this  glorious 
victory,  it  was  the  modest  and  yet  sublime  manner  in 
which  it  was  announced  by  the  incomparable  Perry :  **We 

HAVE   MET   THE   ENEMY,  AND    THEY   ARE   OURS."        Britain    had 

been  beaten  in  single  combat, — she  was  now  beaten  in 
squadron,  where  she  had  conceived  herself  invincible. 
The  loss  in  this  bloody  affair  was  very  great  in  proportion 

the  numbers  engaged.  The  Americans  had  twenty- 
n  killed,  and  ninety-six  wounded;  amongst  the  first 

fe  Lieutenant  Brooks,  of  the  marines,  and  Midshipman 
Laub ;  amongst  the  latter  were  Lieutenant  Yarnell,  Sail- 
ing-master Taylor,  Purser  Hamilton,  and  Midshipmen 
Claxton  and  Swartwout.     The  loss  of  the  British  wa^ 
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King  farmed  the  second  line,  in  rear  of  General  Trotter's, 
and  Chile's  acted  as  a  corps  of  reserve,  both  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Henry.  The  brigaded  aver- 
aged five  hundred  men  each.  Governor  Shelby  occupied 
the  angle  formed  by  the  brigades  of  Trotter  and  Desha. 
The  regular  troops,  numbering  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  were  formed  into  colunms,  and  occupied  the 
narrow  space  between  the  river  and  the  road,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  the  artillery,  should  the  enemy  be  repulsed. 
The  order  of  General  Harrison  was,  to  form  Colonel  John- 
son's mounted  men  in  two  lines,  in  front  of  the  Indians,  but 
the  underwood  being  too  close  for  cavalry  to  be  e£Eective| 
he  determined  on  a  new  mode  of  attack. 

Knowing  the  dexterity  of  the  backwoodsmen  in  riding 
through  forests,  and  the  little  inconvenience  to  them  of 
carrying  their  rifles  in  such  a  situation,  Harrison  deter- 
mined to  refuse  his  left  to  the  Indians,  and  charge  on  the 
regulars  drawn  up  among  the  beech  trees.  The  mounted 
regiment  was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  front.  The  army 
moved  on  but  a  short  distance,  when  the  mounted  men 
received  the  enemy's  fire,  and  were  instantly  ordered  to 
charge.  The  horses  in  front  of  the  column  at  first  recoiled 
from  the  fire,  but  soon  after  got  in  motion,  and  immediately, 
at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  enemy  with  irresistible 
force.  In  one  minute  the  contest  was  over  in  front.  The 
mounted  men  instantly  formed  in  the  rear,  and  poured  a 
destructive  fire,  and  were  about  to  make  another  charge, 
when  the  British  officers,  finding  it  impossible  to  form  their 
broken  ranks,  immediately  surrendered.  Upon  the  left  the 
onset  was  begun  by  Tecumseh  with  great  fury.  Colonel 
R.  M.  Johnson,  who  commanded  on  that  flank  of  his  regi- 
ment, received  a  galling  fire,  which  he  returned  with  effect, 
while  the  Indians  advanced  towards  the  point  occupied  by 
Grovemor  Shelby,  and  at  first  made  an  impression  on  it ; 

t  the  aged  warrior  brought  a  regiment  to  its  support. 

e  combat  now  raged  with  increasing  fury ;  the  Indiaus, 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  ground  to  the  last. 

The  terrible  voice  of  Tecimiseh  could  be  distinctly  heard 
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ground.  The  Kentuckians  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue 
of  their  leader,  and  the  Indians,  no  longer  hearing  the  voice 
of  Tecumseh,  soon  after  fled.  Near  the  spot  where  this 
scene  occurred,  thirty  Indians  were  found  dead,  and  six 
whites. 

Thus  fell  Tecumseh,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Indian 
warriors  that  ever  raised  the  tomahawk  against  us,  and 
with  him  fell  the  last  hope  of  our  Indian  enemies.  This  fl^ 
mighty  warrior  was  the  determined  foe  of  civilization,  and  ^^ 
had  for  years  been  laboring  to  unite  all  the  Indian  tribes  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  settlements  to  the  westward. 
Had  such  a  man  opposed  the  European  colonists  on  their 
first  arrival,  this  continent,  in  all  probability,  would  still 
hayd  been  a  wilderness.  To  those  who  prefer  a  savage, 
uncultivated  waste,  inhabited  by  wolves  and  panthers,  and 
by  Uien  more  savage  still,  to  the  busy  city,  to  the  peac6ifi3\ 
hamlet  and  cottage,  to  science  and  the  comforts  of  civili:i|pr  \.,  - 
tion, — to  such  it  may  be  a  source  of  regret  that  Taeumseh  §?-■ 
came  too  late.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  the  earth)  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  human  virtu^Sy 
are  agreeable  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator,  it  may  be  a  just 
cause  of  felicitation  that  this  champion  of  barbarism  was 
the  ally  of  Great  Britain  at  a  period  when  he  could  only 
draw  down  destruction  on  his  own  head,  by  savagely 
daring  what  was  beyond  his  strength.  But  Tecumseh  fell, 
respected  by  his  enemies  as  a  great  and  magnanimous 
chief.  Although  he  seldom  took  prisoners  in  battle,  he 
treated  well  those  that  had  been  taken  by  others ;  and,  at 
the  defeat  of  Dudley,  actually  put  to  death  a  chief  whom 
he  found  engaged  in  the  work  of  massacre.  He  had  been 
in  almost  every  engagement  with  the  whites  since  Har- 
mer'S' defeat,  although,  at  his  death,  he  scarcely  exceeded 
forty  years  of  age. 

Tecumseh  had»received  the  stamp  of  greatness  from  the 
fl^and  of  nature,  and  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  different 
state  of  society,  he  would  have  shone  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  men.  He  was  endowed  with  a  powerful 
mind,  with  the  soul  of  a  hero.  There  was  an  uncommon 
dignity  in  his  coimtenance  and  manners.    By  the  former  he 
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The  victory  of  the  Thames  put  an  cud  to  the  hostilities 
of  the  savages,  and  the  northwestern  frontier  rested  jxl 
security.  Most  of  the  vohiuteers  rethmed  beme.  Hw- 
rison  stationed  General  Cass  at  Detroit,  with  about  one 
thousand  men,  and  proceeded  with  the  remainder  to  join 
the  central  army  at  Buffalo.  The  successes  of  the  north- 
western army,  and  the  victory  on  lake  Erie,  prepared  the 
way  fef  the  invasion  of  Canada.  A  formidable  force  was 
collected  on  the  frontier,  under  experienced  officers,  and 
the  Indiatis  c||plared  against  the  British.  .  General  Arm- 
strong was  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  and  much 
iTas  expected  from  his  experience  and  zeal.  Improvements 
Tlrere  introduced,  especially  in  the  selection  of  officers. 
The  secretary  proceeded  to  the  northern  frontier,  to  put  hifi,*^ 
plans  into  operation:  The  plan  was,  perhaps,  judicious,  . 
but  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  accomplish  'his 
intentions. 

General  Wilkinson  was  called  from  the  southern  army, 
o  command  on  ihe  Ontario  frontier.    The  force  directly 

der  his  command  amounted  to  eight  thousand  men,  and 
he  expected  to  be  joined,  in  October,  by  the  force  under 
Harrison.  General  Hampton  commanded  about  four 
thousand  men  at  Plattsburg.    The  plan  of  the  campaign 
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nT0r,  but  not  without  being  discovered,  and  again  eacposed 
to  a  serere  eaimonade;  notwithstanding  which,  not  oae 
of  three  hundred  boats  suffered  the  slightest  injury.  Be« 
fore  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  they  had  all  safely  arrived  at 
the  place  of  destination.  A  messenger  was  now  despatched 
to  General  Hampton,  informing  him  of  the  movement  of 
the  army,  and  requiring  his  cooperation.  The  army  was 
delayed  for  half  a  day  in  extricating  two  schooners,  loaded^ 
with  provisions,  which  had  been  driven  into  a  part  of  the  ^ 
river  near  Ogdensburgh,  by  the  enemy's  fire.  A  body  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Macomb,  being  de- 
spatched to  remove  the  obstructions  to  the  descent  of  the 
army,  he  was  followed  by  the  main  body.  On  passing  the 
first  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  barge  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  assailed  by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  but 
without  any  other  injury  than  cutting  the  rigging.  The 
attention  of  the  enemy  was  soon  diverted  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Eustis,  who  returned  their  fire  from  some  light 
barges,  while  Major  Forsytbe,  at  the  same  time,  landed 
some  of  his  riflemen,  attacked  them  unexpectedly,  and 
carried  off  three  pieces  of  their  artillery. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  a  skirmish  occurred  between 
the  American  riflemen  and  a  party  of  militia  and  Indians. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  under  Captain  M'Pherson,  were  ordered  to  clear 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Longue  Saut ;  and  in 
the  evening  the  army  arrived  at  the  place  called  the  Yellow 
House,  which  stands  near  the  Saut.  As  the  passage  of 
this  place  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  of  its  length,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  wait  until  the  next  day;  when 
Brown  recommenced  his  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  engaged  with  a 
strong  party  at  a  block-house  near  the  Saut,  which,  after 
a  contest  of  a  few  minutes,  was-  repulsed  by  the  riflemen 
under  Forsytbe,  who  was  severely  wounded.  About  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  enemy's  galleys  approached  the 
flotilla,  which  hasd  landed,  and  commenced  a  fire  upon  it, 
Jbir-Hrtiiidi  a  number  of  boats  were  injured.    Two  eighteen- 
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ememy  soon  after  retired  to  their  camp,  and  the  Americans 
to  their  boats.  In  this  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Americans,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-nine, of  whom  one  hundred  and  two  were  killed.  The 
British  loss  could  not  have  been  less  than  that  of  the 
Americans.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  drawn  battle; 
the  British  and  Americans  both  leaving  the  ground. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  the  army  joined  the  advance 
near  Bamhart  The  commander-in-chief  received  infor- 
mation from  Geji^eral  Hampton,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
design  againjBt  Montreal.  On  .the  6th,  a  few  days  before 
the  battle  of  Chrystler's  Field,  the  commander-in-chief  had 
given  orders  to  Hampton  to  meet  him  at  St  Regis ;  but 
soon  after  this  order,  a  letter  was  received  firom  Hampton, 
in  which,  after  stating  that,  from  the  state  of  Wilkinson's 
supply  of  provisions,  and  die  situation  of  the  roadi^  to  St 
Regis,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  transport  a  greater 
quantity  than  could  be  carried  by  a  man  on  his  back,  he 
had  determined  to  open  a  communication  from  Plattsburgh 
to  Conewago,  or  by  any  other  point  on  tte  St  Lawrence 
which  the  commander-in-chief  might  indicate.  Hampton, 
some  time  before  this,  with  a  view  to  a  further  move- 
ment of  troops,  had  descended  the  Chateaugay  river,  about 
the  same  time  that  the  army  was  concentrated  on  lake 
Ontario.  Sir  George  Prevost,  perceiving  this  movement 
towards  Montreal,  had  collected  all  his  force  at  this  point 
to  oppose  the  march  of  Hampton.  On  the  21st  of  October, 
the  Americans  crossed  the  line,  but  soon  found  the  road 
obstructed  by  fallen  timber,  and  the  ambuscade  of  the 
enemy's  militia  and  Indians.  A  wood  of  considerable  ex- 
tent was  to  be  passed  before  they  could  reach  the  open 
country ;  and  while  the  engineers  were  engaged  in  cutting 
their  way  through,  Colonel  Purdy  was  detached,  with  the 
light  troops  and  one  regiment  of  the  line,  to  turn  their 
flank,  and  then  seize  on  the  open  country  below.  In  this 
he  succeeded,  and  the  army  by  the  next  day  reached  the 
position  of  the  advance.  But  it  was  discovered  that  about 
seven  miles  further  there  was  a  wood  which  had  been 
felled,  and  fonned  into  an  abattis,  and  that  a  successioii 
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blockade.  In  the  running  fight  the  British  sustained  con- 
siderable injury ;  that  of  the  Americans  was  very  trifling. 
The  blockade  was  continued  until  the  17th  of  September, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  gale  which  blew  from 
the  westwajd,  Chauncey  was  compelled  to  leave  his  station, 
and  the  British  escaped  into  Kingston. 

After  remaining  but  a  short  time  in  Sackett's  Harbor, 
Chauncey  received  information  that  the  enemy  was  in  the 
harbor  of  York.  He,  therefore,  made  sail  to  that  place ; 
and,  on  the  27th,  early  in  the  morning,  discovered  the  enemy 
in  motion  in  the  bay,  and  immediately  stood  for  him. 
This  being  perceived  by  the  British  commodore,  he  stood 
out,  and  endeavored  to  escape  to  the  southward,  but  find- 
ing that  the  American  was  close  upon  him,  tacked  his 
squadron  in  succession,  and  commenced  a  well-directed 
fire  at  the  Pike,  in  order  to  cover  his  rear.  A  smarllction 
followed,  in  which  the  British  had  the  worst  of  it,  and 
made  sail  for  the  shore.  The  American  squadron  pursued 
them,  but  the  chase  was  at  length  reluctantly  given  up,  as  it 
came  on  to  blow  almost  a  gale,  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
closing  with  the  enemy  before  he  could  reach  the  British 
batteries,  and  without  great  risk  of  running  ashore.  Chaun- 
cey was  justly  entitled  to  claim  a  victory  in  this  affair. 
Although  the  enemy  were  not  captured,  they  were  certainly 
beaten.  Two  of  their  vessels  were  at  one  moment  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  Americans ;  but,  from  his  eager- 
ness to  close  with  the  whole  fleet,  they  eflected  their  escape. 
In  addition  to  the  general  policy  of  Sir  James  Yeo,  the  Brit- 
ish commodore,  the  late  affair  on  lake  Erie  had  rendered 
him  particularly  careful  to  avoid  an  engagement.  The 
loss  on  board  Chauncey 's  ship,  the  General  Pike,  was  con- 
siderable, owing  to  her  having  been  so  long  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  fleet ;  the  most  serious,  however,  was 
occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  her  guns,  by  which 
twenty-two  men  were  killed  and  wounded;  the  total 
amounted  to  twenty-seven. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  the  commodore  again 
chased  the  enemy's  fleet  for  several  days,  and  forced  it  to 
take  refuge  in  Burlington  Bay.   The  next  morning,  on  send- 


nnt  tbe  £on,  would  greatly  favor  a  bcaJBgirg'tnny •,  and 
Qidnn  Vere  given  hy  the  secrelary,  that,  if  neceasaiy  fyt 
.tbe  de/ettce  of  the  ort,  the  village  ^ould  be  dflittoTed,  to 
prereat  the  enemy  from  taking  dheltac  in  it.  B7  an 
aitooiabicg  miscoocepiioD  of  these  orden,  the  general  gan 
notice  to  the  inbabitants  to  retim,  and  left  the  village  m 
flamea.  The  act  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  govem- 
mmt  11m  order,  ao  miaconccdvsd,  was  aoon  eadosed  to 
Sir  OeMge  PmraM,  ttcpiflning  r^iiet,  aai  declaring  the 
act  unanthoriud.  Fimet^  hovever,  did  not  wait  tm  the 
disavowal  of  the  American  govenunfint;  he  had  already 
inflicted  a  letaliatimi  ntffieient  to  satiafy  die  vengeance 
of  the  Aeneit  enemy.  At  daylight  on  the  I9th  of  De- 
cember, Fort  Niagara  waa  aorpiBed  by  Gdonel  linmiy, 
with  abont  fbni  hundred  mm,  and  the  ganiaoM-searly 
three  hraidited  in  number;  and  principally  invauds,  waa 
put  to  the.aword;  not  more  than  twenty  bemg.  able  to 
escape.^  *nte  oommtuiding  officer,  Captain  Lecmard,  ap- 
pears |b  have  beeo  shamefully  negligent ;  he  vu  absent  at 
the  time,  and  had  naed  no  precautions  against  an*  aasaulb 
.  Having  powcssad  themselves  of  this  place,  they  MMnaftef  ' 
increased  their  force,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  the  Niagara  frontier  with  fire  and  sword.  Tbit 
militia,  hastily  collected,  could  oppose  no  resistance  to  a 
large  body  of  British  regulars  and  seven  hundred  Indians. 
A  spirited  but  unavailing  attempt  was  made  by  Major 
Bennett  to  defend  Lewistowo.  This  village,  together  with 
that  of  ManchcRter,  Young's  Town,  and  the  Itidian  village 
of  the  Tuscaroraa,  were  speedily  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
many  of  the  inlmbitanta  butchered.  ' 

Major  Hellory  advanced  from  Slosser,  to  oppose  the 
invaders,  but  was  compelled  by  superior  numbers  to  re- 
treaL  On  the  30th,  a  detachment  landed  at  Black  Kock, 
and  proceeded  to  Bufialo.  General  Hall  had  o^anized  a 
body  of  militia,  but,  0n  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  hold  their  ground.  The  village 
was  soon  afler  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  whole  frontier, 
for  many  miles,  exhibited  a  scene  of  ruin  and  devastation. 
Bere  was  indeed  ample  vei^eance  for  the  bonung  of  New- 
SS 
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froniier  MitleoiaKits  of  Urn  ftale.  Governor  Holmes,  (Mm 
Missiaaippi  territory,  was,  at  Ihe^aame  time,  ordered  tojoia 
a  body  of  militia  to  |t0^p|j|ttDLteers  under  General  Claiboniei 
then  stationed  on  tito  Mobile.  In  the  coarse  of  tbe  aummer 
<ii  181 3y  the  aettTers  ia^the  iHicinity  of  that  river  became  so 
much  alarmed,  firom  the  hostile  deportment  of  the  Creeks^ 
that  the  greater  p^  abandoned  their  plantations,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  different  forts ;  while  the  peace  party 
amongst  the  Creeks  had,  in  some  places,  riiut  themselves 
up  in  forts,  and  were  besieged  by  their  countrymen. 

The  comm^ocement  of  hostilities  was  witnessed  by  one 
of  the  most  shocking  massacres  l&at  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  our  Indian  wars.  The  settlers,  from  an  imper- 
foot  idea  of  their  danger,  had  adopted  an  erroneous  mode 
of  defence,  by  throwing  themselves  into  small  forts  or  star 
tions,  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  on  the  various 
branches  of  the  Mobile.  Early  in  Angust,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Indians  intended  to  make  an  attack  upw 
all  these  staticms,  and  destroy  them  in  detaiL  The  first 
place  which'  they  wbuld  attempt  would  probably  be  Fort 
Mimms,  in  whkh  the  greatest  number  of  fistmilies  had  been 
collected  Towards  the  latter  part  of  August,  information 
was  brought  that  the  Indians  were  about  to  make  an 
attack  on  this  fort,  but  unfortunately  too  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  warning.  During  the  momentary  contin- 
uance of  the  alarm,  some  preparations  wer6  made  for  de- 
fence, b^t  it  seems  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  rouse 
them  from  their  unfortunate  disbelief  of  the  proximity  of 
their  danger.  The  fort  was  commanded  by  Major  Beasley, 
of  the  Mississippi  territory,  with  about  a  hundred  volun- 
teers under  his  command.  By  some  fatality,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  he  had  received,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
on  his  guard,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  on  the 
30th,  at  noon-day.  The  sentinel  had  scarcely  time  to 
notify  the  approach  of  the  Indians,  when  they  rushed,  with 
a  dreadful  yell,  towards  the  gate,  which  was  wide  open. 
The  garrison  was  instantly  iinder  arms,  and  the  major  flew 
towards  the  gate,  with  some  of  his  men,  in  order  to  close 
it|  and,  if  possible,  ai|Ml  the  enemy ;  but  he  soon  after  fell. 
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ing.  Tlie  Indians,  apprized  of  his  approach,  were  prepared 
to  receive  him.  Within  ashort  distance  of  the  village,  the  * 
enemy  charged  upon  him,  with  a  boldness  seldom  displayed 
by  Indians.  They  were  repulsed,  and  after  a  most  obsti- 
nate resistance,  in  which  they  would  receive  no  quarters, 
they  were  slain  almost  to  a  man,  and  their  women  and 
children  taken  prisonefs.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred 
of  the  warriors  killed  in  this  affair.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  five  killed  and  forty  wounded.  Late  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th,  a  friendly  Indian  brought  intelligence  to 
General  Jackson,  that,  about  thirty  miles  below  his  camp, 
were  a  number  of  Creeks  collected  at  a  place  called  Talle- 
dega,  where  they  were  engaged  in  besieging  a  number  of 
friendly  Indians,  who  must  inevitably  perish  imless  speed- 
ily relieved.  This  officer,  whose  resolutions  were  as  rap- 
idly executed  as  they  were  formed,  marched  at  twelve 
o'clock  the  same  night,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  arrived  within  six  miles  of  the  place  the  next  evening. 
At  midnight  he  again  advanced;  by  seven  o'clock  was 
within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  made  the 
most  judicious  arrangements  for  surrounding  them.  Hav- 
ing approached  in  this  manner,  almost  unperceived,  within 
eighty  yards  of  the  Indians,  the  battle  commenced  on  their 
part  with  great  fury ;  but,  being  repulsed  on  all  sides,  they 
attempted  to  make  their  escape,  but  soon  found  themselves 
enclosed;  two  companies  having  at  first  given  way,  a  space 
was  left  through  which  a  considerable  number  of  the  ene- 
my escaped,  and  were  pursued  to  the  mountains  with  great 
slaughter.  In  this  action,  the  American  loss  was  fifteen 
killed  and  eighty  wounded.  That  of  the  Creeks  was  little 
short  of  three  hundred ;  their  whole  force  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand. 

General  Cocke,  who  commanded  the  other  division  of  the 
Tennessee  militia,  on  the  llth  detached  General  White 
from  Port  Armstrong,  where  he  was  encamped,  against  the 
hostile  towns  on  the  lUlaMpea  river.  After  marching 
the  whole  night  of  the  174i|Pie  surprised  a  town  at  day- 
light, containing  upwards  df  three  hundred  warriors,  sixty 
of  whom  were  killed,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.    Hav- 
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the  ITth^  with  a  Tiew  of  making  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
General  Floyd,  and  at  the  same  time  of  relieving  Fort  Arm- 
strong, which  was  said  to  be  threatened,  he  penetrated 
the  Indian  country.  On  the  evening  of  the  2lst,  believ- 
ing himself,  from  appearances,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  he  encamped  with  great  precaution,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  best  attitude  for  defence.  Some  time 
in  the  night,  one  of  his  spies  brought  information  that  he 
had  seen  the  enemy  a  few  miles  off,  and,  from  their  being 
busily  engaged  in  sending  away  their  women  and  children, 
it  was  evident  they  had  discovered  the  Americans,  and 
would  either  escape  or  make  an  attack  before  morning. 
While  the  troops  were  in  this  state  of  readiness,  they  were 
vigorously  attacked  on  their  left  flank  about  daylight.  The 
enemy  was  resisted  with  firmness,  and,  after  a  severe  con- 
test, tiiey  fled  in  every  direction.  This  was,  however,  soon 
discovered  to  be  a  feint  Coffee,  having  been  despatched, 
with  four  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  camp,  with 
directions  not  to  attack  it  if  strongly  fortified,  returned 
with  information  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  it 
without  artillery.  Half  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when 
the  enemy  commenced  a  fierce  attack  on  Jackson's  left 
flank.  It  seems  they  had  intended,  by  the  first  onset,  to 
draw  the  Americans  into  a  pursuit,  and  by  that  means  create 
confusion;  but  this  was  completely  prevented  by  Jackson's 
causing  his  left  flank  to  keep  its  position.  Coffee,  with  about 
fifty  of  his  officers,  acting  as  volunteers,  assailed  the  Indi- 
ans on  the  left,  while  about  two  hundred  friendly  Indians 
came  upon  them  on  the  right.  The  whole  line  giving  them 
one  fire,  resolutely  charged,  and  the  enemy,  being  disap- 
pointed in  their  plan,  fled  with  precipitation.  On  the  left 
flank  of  the  Indians  the  contest  was  kept  up  some  time 
longer ;  General  Coffee  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid 
killed.  On  being  reinforced  by  a  party  of  the  friendly  In- 
dians, he  compelled  the  enemy  to  fly,  leaving  fifty  of  their 
warriors  on  the  groimd.  Jackson,  being  apprehensive  of 
another  attack,  fortified  his  camp  for  the  night  The  next 
day,  fearing  a  want  of  provisions,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
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erected  a  bieastwork  of  the  greatest  compactness  and 
strength,  firom  five  to  eight  feet  high,  and  provided  with  a 
double  row  of  port-holes  artfolly  arranged.  In  this  place 
they  ccmsidered  themselves  perfectly  secure.  The  assail- 
ants could  not  approach  without  being  exposed  to  a  double 
tod  cross  fire  from  the  Indians  who  lay  behind.  The  area, 
thus  enclosed  by  the  breastworks,  was  littlis  short  of  one 
hundred  acres.  The  warriors  from  Oakfuskee,  Oakshaya, 
Hilebees,  the  Fish  Ponds,  and  Eupata  towns, '^  had  col- 
lected their  forces  at  this  place,  in  number  exceeding  a 
thDusand. 

Ekily  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Jackson,  having 
encamped  the  preceding  night  within  six  miles  of  the  bend, 
detached  Coffee,  with  the  mounted  men  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  force,  to  pass  the  river  at  a  ford  about 
three  miles  below  their  encampment,  and  to  surround  the 
bend  in  soch  a  manner  that  none  of  them  should  escape  by 
attempting  to  cross  the  river.  With  the  remainder  of  his 
force,  Jackson  advanced  to  the  point  of  the  breastwork, ^A 
and  planted  his  artillery  on  a  small  eminence,  with^"  '. 
eighty  yards  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  work,  and  wit^^|».  ^,- 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  farthest  A  brisk  cann( 
was  opened  upon  the  centre,  and  a  severe  fire  was  kept 
with  musketry  and  rifies  when  the  Indians  ventured  to 
show  themselves  behind  their  defences.  In  the  mean  time, 
Coffee,  having  crossed  below,  had  advanced  towards  the 
village.  Wt^y^i  jBBithin  half  a  mile  of  that,  which  stood  at 
the  extremity  of  tiie  peninsuliet,  the  Indians  gave  their  yell. 
Coffee,  expecting  an  immediate  attack,  drew  up  his  men 
in  order  of  battle,  and  in  fliiB  manner  continued  to  move 
fbrwavd.  The  friendly  Indians  had  previously  taken 
possession  of  the4)8hk,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy;  but  they^-sooner  heard  the  artil- 
lery of  Jackscm,  and  the  approftch  of  Coffee,  than  they 
rushed  forward  to  the  banks;  while  the  militia,  appre- 
hending an  attack  from  the  Oakfuskee  villages,  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  order  of  battle.  The  friendly  Indians, 
unable  to  remain  silent  spectators,  began  to  fire  across  the 
stream,  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  while  some  plunged 
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flnutse  of  the  summer,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  dictated  to 
them,  by  Jackson,  on  severe  but  just  terms.  They  agreed 
to  yield  a  portion  of  their  country  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
the  war. 
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up,  but|  owing  to  tl^.nature  of  the  ground  over  which  il 
had  to  pass,  thaitraLtti|^Ktation  was  found  impracticabie^^ftfl^ 
twelve-poundeir  and  a*  five-inch  howitser  were  thMofllliP^. 
substituted.  These  arrangements  being  made,  the  battery^  '^ 
opened  upon  the  house,  and  the  fire  was  promptly  returned. 
The  different  c^rps  were  greatly  exposed  to  the  fire  from 
the  house.  It  was  found  impossible  to  effect  a  breach,  al«* 
though  the  guns  were  managed  with  great  skill.  Captain 
M'Pherson  was  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
.attack,  but  continued,  notwithstanding,  at  his  post,  until  a 
^  second  shot  had  broken  his  thigh.  His  next  officer,  Lara- 
'^> .  ^'®^»JR'B  ^^^  through  the  lungs.  Lieutenant  Sheldon  kept 
^ '  up  ffie  *fire  until  the  end  of  the  affair,  and  behaved  in  a 
manner  which  drew  forth  the  praise  of  his  general.  The 
British  commander,  perceivin|fttiat  the  Americans  persisted 
in  bombarding  the  house,  made  a  desperate  sortie,  and 
several  times  charged  upon  the  cannon,  in  which  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  covering  troops,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
his  fortress  with  loss.  It  being  now  found  impracticable  to 
make  an  impression  on  this  strong  building,  whose  walla . 
were  of  unusual  thickness,  the  commander-in-chief,  calling . 
in  his  different  parties,  fell  back  in  good  order.  The  lott- 
of  the  Americans  in  this  affair  was  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  British 
is  not  ascertained.  Many  were  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  army  labored,  besides  the  deplorable  incapacity  of  their 
general.  Lack  of  system,  a  severe  climate,  sickness,  un- 
foreseen expenses,  abuses  i|i  every  department,  want  of 
experience  and  education  in  the  subalterns,  and  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  many  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  in 
supplying  the  enemy  with  provisions,  are  among  the  num- 
ber of  misfortunes  under  which  the  country  labored ;  111^ 
sides  which,  the  enemy  was  regularly  informed  of  every- 
thing which  transpired  on  the  Ammcan  side. 

Shortly  after  the  affair  of  La  Cole,  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  force  was  collected  at  St  John's  and  the  Isle  Aux 
Noix,  fbr  the  purpose  of  securing  the  entrance  of  the  squad- 
ron into  lake  Champlain,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 
This  was  effected  early  in  May.    Some  time  before  thi% 
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ing  the  greatest  number  and  the  laergest  ships.  At  Kings- 
ton a  ship  of  extraordinary  sixe  vas  building;  for  the  ene; 
my  no  longer  trusted,  as  tbpy  had  done  with  other  nationi^- 
to  superior  seamanship  and  valor.  CkNnmodore  Chauncey 
was  under  the  necessity  of  building  additional  vessels,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal- 
ity of  force.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1814,  three  of  the  ene^- 
my's  boats,  provided  with  the  means  of  blowing  up  the 
vessels,  suixeeded  in  getting  close  into  Sackett's  Harbor 
'dmdiscoyered,  but  before  they  could  execute  their  purpose, 
they  were  detected,  and  fired  upon  by  Lieutenant  Dudley, 
Hhciejot^cei  o(  the  guard,  on  which  ttiey  threw  their  pow- 
der into  the  lake,  and  pulled  off.  Failing  in  all  these 
attempts,  fiom  the  vigilance  of  the  Americans,  they  next 
formed  the  determination  li^intercept  the  naval  stores  on 
their  way  from  Oswego,  where  they  had  been  deposited. 
Thither  Sir  James  Yeo  proceeded  with  his  whole  fleet,  and 
haying  on  board  k  large  body  of  troops,  under  General 
Drummond,  proceeded,  on  the  6th  of  May,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  storming  the  town,  and  capturing  the  equip- 
ments destined  for  the  new  vessels. 

The  British  conunenced  a  heavy  bombardment,  which 
was  kept  up  for  several  days.  The  unexpected  and  gallant 
resistance  of  the  garrison,  conMsting  of  three  hundred  mei^* 
under'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mitchell,  was  in  vain  against 
such  superior  force.  ThS  schooner  Growler,  then  in  Os- 
wego Creek  to  receive  the  cannon,  was  sunk,  to  prevent  her 
from  being  taken,  and  all  the  tents  that  could  be  procured 
were  pitched  on  the  village  side,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
a  large  force  of  militia.  -  At  one  o'clock,  fifteen  barges,  filled 
with  troops,  moved  towards  the  shore,  preceded  by  s^eral 
gun-boats,  while  a  heavy  cannonade  ^te  commenceiPby 
the  larger  vessels.  They  were  so  warn^  ^Qceived  1%  the 
battery  on  shore,  that  the  boats  were  tv^iee  repulsed,  and 
one  of  the  largest  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The 
squadron  now  stood  off,  but  this  was  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  the  attack,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
it  effectual.  They  again  approached  on  the  6th,  having 
resolved  to  land  under  cover  of  their  ships ;  they  accord- 
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On  the  28th  of  May,  Captain  Woolsey,  findmg  the  coast 
clear,  reached  the  village  by  sunset,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  darkness  of  the  nigfa^  put  into  the  lake.  The  next 
day  they  leached  Sandy  Oteeky  and,  ascending  it  a  few 
miles,  despatched  a  boat  to  look  out  for  the  British  on  the 
lake;  this  boat  was  discovered  by  some  gun  vessels,  and 
immediately  chased.  Major  Af|i^g  and  Captain  Woolsey 
determined  to  draw  them  into  an  ambuscade.  As  had 
been  anticipated,* the  enemy  pushed  their  gun-boats  and 
tetters  up  the  creek,  while  a  party  landed -and  ascended 
along  the  bank.  The  Americans  now  rushed  suddenly 
upon  them,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  after  one  fire,  by  which 
a  number  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded,  the  whole 
party  was  taken  prisoners,  consisting  of  four  lieutenants 
of  the  navy,  two  lieutenants  of  the  marines,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men,  together  with  all  their  boats  and 
cutters. 

Captain  Holmes,  with  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  rangers  and  mounted  men,  proceeded,  on  the  2l8t  of 
f^ebruary,  against  some  of  the  enemy's  posts.  About  the 
beginning  of  March,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  British 
force,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  double  his  own,  was 
descending  the  river  Thames^  Holmes,  finding  himself 
not  in  a  situation  to  give  battle,  from  the  fatigues  which 
his  men  had  already  encountered,  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  party,  fell  back  a  few  miles,  and 
chose  a  strong  position,  where  he  was  confident  of  being 
able  to  defend  himself  until  he  could  obtain  the  necessary 
information  of  the  British.  He  despatched  a  small  body 
of  rangers  for  this  purpose,  but  which  soon  returned,  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  but  without  being  able  to  learn^^s 
strength.  The  British,  perceiving  the  strength  of  HofflHs' 
position,  resorted  to  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
him  from  it.  They  feigned  an  attack,  an4  then  retreated, 
taking  care  not  to  show  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  men. 
Holmes  now  pursued,  but  with  caution ;  and,  after  pro- 
ceeding about  five  miles,  discovered  their  main  body 
drawn  up  to  receive  him,  on  which  he  immediately  re- 
turned to  his  former  position.     Having  disposed  of  his 
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spiked  the  cannon,  and  destroyed  the  shipping.  They 
proceeded  thence  to  Brockw^y's  Ferry,  where  they  did  the 
same,  and,  afterwards,  miapprehensiye  of  attack,  care- 
lessly remained  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
body  of  militia,  together  with  a  number  of  marines  and 
sailors,  under  Captain  Jones  and  Lieutenant  Biddle,  had 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  their  retreat ;  but 
the  British,  taking  advantage  of  a  very  dark  night,  and 
using  muffled  oars,  escaped  to  their  fleet,  after  having  de- 
stroyed two  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  shipping. 
About  this  time  the  coasting  trade  was  much  annoyed 
by  a  British  privateer,  the  Liverpool  Packet,  which  cruised 
in  the  sound.  Commodore  Lewis  sailed  with  a  detach- 
ment of  thirteen  gun-boats,  and  succeeded  in  chasing  her 
off.  On  his  arrival  at  Saybrook,  he  found  upwards  of  fifty 
vessels  bound  to  the  eastward,  but  afraid  to  venture  out. 
The  commodore  consented  to  take  them  imdcr  convoy,  but 
was  not  able  to  promise  them  protection  against  the  squad- 
ron then  blockading  New  London.  They,  however,  being 
disposed  to  run  the  risk,  he  sailed  with  them  on  the  25th, 
and,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  was  compelled  to 
throw  himself  between  his  convoy  and  a  British  frigate,  a 
sloop  of  war  and  a  tender,  and  kept  up  a  contest  until  the 
coasters  had  safely  reached  New  Londcoi.  Having  at- 
tained his  object,  he  determined  to  try  what  he  could  do 
with  his  gun-boats  against  the  enemy's  ships.  Furnaces 
being  hastily  constructed,  he  began  to  throw  hot  balls  at 
the  enemy's  sides,  and  repeatedly  set  their  ships  on  fire, 
without  receiving  any  injury  himself.  The  sloop  soon 
withdrew,  and  the  fire  was  principally  directed  against  the 
frigate.  One  shot  passed  through  her,  very  near  her  n|^|- 
zine;  her  lieutenant  and  a  great  number  of  her  men  iBPe 
already  killed ;  her  captain  was  on  the  point  of  striking, 
when  he  observed  that  the  gun-boats  had  ceased  firing. 
The  night  soon  after  coming  on,  the  gun-boats  desisted 
from  the  attack,  determined  to  wait  until  morning.  At 
daylight  they  perceived  the  squadron  towing  away.  It  was 
resolved  to  pursue  them,  but  several  other  frigates  soon 
made  their  appearance,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  design. 
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small  battery  erected  on  the  shore,  and  to  a  breastwork 
thrown  up  for  musketry,  and  at  the  same  time  despatched 
an  express  to  obtain  assistance  from  General  Gushing,  com- 
manding at  New  London.  In  the  evening  <^  Axe  8th  of 
August,  five  barges  and  a  large  launch,  filled  with  men, 
approached  the  shore,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
ships.  The  Americans,  reserving  their  fire  until  the  enemy 
were  within  e^ort  grape  distance,  opened  their  two  eigh- 
teen-pounders,  and  soon  compelled  the  invaders  to  retire 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  battery.  They  next  proceeded  to 
another  part  of  the  town,  which  they  supp(^ed  defence- 
less ;  but  a  part  of  the  militia  being  detached  thither  with 
a  six-pounder,  the  barges  were  again  repulsed.  The  enemy 
then  retired  to  their  ships,  but  determined  to  renew  the 
attack  in  the  morning;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  up  a 
bombardment  until  midnight.  The  next  morning  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  had  approached 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  battery,  and  the  barges  advanced 
in  still  greater  numbers  than  the  day  before ;  these  were 
again  gallantly  repulsed,  and  the  vessel  driven  from  her 
anchorage.  The  squadron  then  renewed  the  bombardment 
of  the  town,  but  without  efiect;  and,  on  the  12th,  the 
commodore  thought  proper  to  retire.  The  inhabitants, 
after  this  gallant  defence, — which,  considering  the  means 
with  which  it  was  efiected,  and  the  great  disparity  of  force 
opposed  to  them,  deserves  much  praise, — once  more  occu- 
pied their  dwellings  in  security. 

Not  long  after  this  the  British  took  possession  of  all  that 
part  of  the  district  of  Maine  between  Penobscot  river  and 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  declared  it  to  be  held  as  a  colony. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  the  governor  of  Nova  ScotiMnd 
Admiral  Griffith  entered  the  Penobscot  river,  and  vKk 
possession  of  Castine,  which  the  garrison  had  previously 
evacuated.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued,  declaring 
that  possession  of  that  part  of  the  province  of  Maine,  east 
of  the  Penobscot,  was  formally  taken  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  The  country,  which  contained  about 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  then  gradually  occupied, 
and  possessed  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
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Lieutenant  Nicholson,  by  his  good  management,  had 
brought  her  in,  after  encountering  very  great  difficulties. 

The  new  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  Captain  Blakely,  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  and,  after  capturing  seven  merchant- 
men, fell  in  with  the  British  brig  of  war  Reindeer,  Captain 
Manners,  in  the  British  Channel.  Captain  Blakely  com- 
menced the  action  with  his  after  carronades  on  the  star- 
board side.  Shortly  after,  the  larboard  bow  of  the  enemy 
coming  in  contact  with  the  Wasp,  Captain  Manners  gave 
orders  to  board,  but  the  attempt  was  gallantly  repulsed  by 
the  crew  of  the  Wasp,  and  the  enemy  was  several  times 
repelled.  Orders  were  then  given  to  board  in  turn.  Throw- 
ing themselves  with  promptitude  upon  her  deck,  the  Amer- 
icans succeeded  in  the  execution  of  their  orders;  and,  at 
length,  the  flag  of  the  enemy's  ship  came  down.  She  was 
almost  cut  to  pieces,  and  half  her  crew  wels  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Wasp  was  five  killed^nd 
twenty-one  wounded.  The  Reindeer,  having  been  found 
altogether  unmanageable,  was  blown  up,  and  Captain 
Blakely  steered  for  L'Orient,  to  provide  for  the  wounded 
of  both  crews. 

After  leaving  L'Orient,  and  capturing  two  valuable  Brit- 
ish merchantmen.  Captain  Blakely  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of 
ten  sail,  under  convoy  of  the  Armada  seventy-/our,  and  a 
bomb  ship.  He  stood  for  them,  and  succeeded  in  cutting 
out  of  the  squadron  a  brig,  laden  with  brass  and  iron  can- 
non and  military  stores,  from  GiUraltar.  After  taking  out 
the  prisoners  and  setting  her  on  fire,  he  endeavored  to  cut 
out  another,  but  was  chased  off"  by  the  seventy-four.  In 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  September,  at  half  past  six,  he 
descried  two  vessels,  one  on  his  starboard,  and  one  on^is 
larboard  bow,  and  hauled  for  that  which  was  farthesWo 
windward.  At  seven  she  was  discovered  to  be  a  brig  of 
war,  and  at  twenty-nine  minutes  past  nine  she  was  under 
the  lee  bow  of  the  Wasp.  An  action  soon  after  commenced, 
which  lasted  until  ten  o'clock,  when  Captain  Blakely,  sup- 
posing his  antagonist  to  be  silenced,  ceased  firing,  and  de- 
manded if  he  had  surrendered.  No  answer  being  returned, 
he  commenced  firing,  and  the  enemy  returned  broadside  for 
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ftU  in  with  a  British  squadron,  consistinxof  the  Endymiou, 
Tenedos  and  Pomona  firigates,  and  the4|tajestic  i^azee.  lu 
spite  of  every  exertion  they  gained  upod  ker ;  the  foremost 
the  Endymion,  got  close  imder  her  quarters  and  commenced 
firing.  The  commodore  determined  to  bear  up  and  engage 
her,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  her  by  boarding,  and 
afterwards  escaping  in  her,  and  abandoning  his  own  ship. 
In  this  he  was  prevented  by  the  manoeuvring  of  the  ene- 
my, who  protracted  the  engagement  for  two  hours,  until 
the  rest  of  dfe  squadron  were  fast  gaining  upon  them. 
He  now  assailed  the  EIndymion,  and  in  a  short  time  com- 
pletely silenced  her,  leaving  her  a  wreck.  The  President 
was  also  considerably  damaged,  having  lost  twenty-five 
men,  killed  and  wounded.  On  Uie  approach  of  the  squad- 
ron, the  gallant  commodore,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  his  men  in  a  useless  contest,  on  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
nearest  frigate,  surrendered.  On  this  occasion  we  (4hnot 
pass  in  silence  the  dishonorable  conduct  of  the  British  offi- 
cers of  the  navy,  where  such  ought  least  to  have  been 
expected. 

The  generous  and  heroic  character  of  Decatur  is  ac- 
knowledged whetover.the  American  flag  is  known,  and 
requires  no  testimony  in  its  support,  for  the  British  them- 
selves have  often  declared  their  admiration  of  this  chival- 
rous officer.  The  commodore  was  taken  on  board  the 
Endymion,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  the  miserable  farce  of 
surrendering  his  sword  to  the  officer  of  a  frigate  of  equal 
size,  but  which  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
commodore,  but  for  the  approach  of  the  squadron.  Deca- 
tur indignantly  refusefl  to  give  up  his  sword  to  any  one  but 
the  commander  of  the  squadron. 

Not  the  least  among  the  exploits  of  our  naval  heroes,  was 
the  capture  of  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  war  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Captain  Stewart.  Having  sailed  on  a  cruise,  he 
discovered,  on  the  20th  February,  1815,  two  ships,  one  of 
which  bore  up  for  the  Constitution,  but  soon  after  changed 
her  course,  to  join  her  consort.  The  Constitution  gave 
chase  to  both,  and  at  six,  P.  M.,  ranged  ahead  of  the  stem- 
most,  brought  her  on  the  quarter,  her  consort  on  the  bow. 
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Da  Cunha,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On  the  23d  of  March, 
she  descried  the  British  brig  Penguin,  Captain  Dickinson, 
of  eighteen  guns  and  a  twelve-pound  carronade,  near  that 
island.  Captain  Biddle  hove  to,  while  the  Penguin  bore 
down.  At  forty  minutes  past  one,  the  British  vessel  com- 
menced the  engagement.  The  firing  was  hotly  kept  up  for 
fifteen  minutes,  the  Penguin  gradually  nearing  the  Hornet, 
with  the  intention  to  board,  her  captain  having  given 
orders  for  this  purpose,  but  was  killed  by  a  grape  shot 
Her  lieutenant  then  bore  her  up,  and  running  her  bowsprit 
between  the  main  and  mizzen  rigging  of  .the  Hornet,  gave 
orders  to  board.  His  men,  however,  perceiving  the  crew 
of  the  Hornet  ready  to  receive  them,  refused  to  follow  him. 
At  this  moment,  the  heavy  swell  of  the  sea  lifted  the 
Hornet  ahead,  and  the  enemy's  bowsprit  carried  away  her 
mizzen  shrouds  and  spanker  boom,  and  the  Penguin  himg 
upon  the  Hornet's  quarter,  with  the  loss  of  her  foi«mast 
and  bowsprit.  Her  commander  then  called  out  that  he 
had  surrendered,  and  Captain  Biddle  ordered  his  men  to 
cease  firing.  At  this  moment  an  officer  of  the  Hornet 
called  to  Captain  Biddle,  that  a,  man  was  taking  aim  at 
him  in  the  enemy's  shrouds.  He  had  scarcely  changed  his 
position,  when  a  musket  ball  struck  him  in  the  neck,  and 
woimded  him  severely.  Two  marines  immediately  level- 
led their  pieces  at  the  Enghshman,  and  killed  him  before 
he  brought  his  gun  from  his  shoulder.  The  Penguin  had, 
by  that  time,  got  clear  of  the  Hornet,  and  the  latter  wore 
round  to  give  the  enemy  a  fresh  broadside,  when  they 
cried  out  a  second  timie  that  they  had  surrendered.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  Captain  Biddle  could  restrain  his 
crew,  who  were  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the  enemy. 
In  twenty-two  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  she  was  taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenant  Mayo,  8f 
the  Hornet  The  Penguin  was  so  much  injured,  that  Cap- 
tain Biddle  determined  on  taking  out  her  crew  and  scuttling 
her;  and  afterwards  sent  off  his  prisoners  by  the  Tom  Bow- 
line, which  by  this  time  had  joineij  him"  with  the  Peacock. 
The  enemy  lost  fourteen  in  killed,  and  twenty-eight  wound- 
ed ;  the  Hornet  one  killed  and  eleven  wouudftd.,    G-^cs^v^^sx 
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^RTVm  American  consul  having  communicated  this  infor- 
Illation  to  Captain  Reid,  he  ordered  hia  crew  to  save  their 
ofTects  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  carry  the  dead  and 
woimded  on  sliore.  At  daylight  the  Carnation  stood  close 
to  the  Armstrong,  and  comraeaced  a  heavy  fire ;  but,  being 
considerably  cut  up  by  the  privateer,  she  hauled  off  to 
repair.  Captain  Reid,  now  thinking  it  useless  to  protract 
the  contest,  on  her  reappearance,  scntiled  his  vessel,  and 
escaped  lo  the  shore.  The  British  loss  amounted  lo  one 
hundred  and  twenty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
voiinded;  that  of  the  Americans  was  only  two  killed 
and  seven  wounded.  Several  houses  in  the  town  were 
destroyed,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  wounded. 
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retreafed  slowly  till  near  the  town,  when  tli^w  retrea*  be- 
came a  confused  and  precipitate  flight  They  rallied  how- 
eTPr  under  the  batteries  of  Chippew  ay  iiid  night  put  an 
end  to  the  ballle  The  Briti<ih  sufTered  a  loss  in  the  battle 
of  Chippeway  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  three  killed  and 
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inded,  with  forly-six  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Ainer- 
f  leans,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  was  three  hitiidrod 
«nd  twenty-eight.  Tlie  merit  of  this  victory  was  much 
1  augmented  by  the  fact  that  Ibe  American  troops  were 
)stly  raw  recruits,  while  the  British  were  veterans  who 
i  had  fought  under  Wellington. 

iwn  continued  lo  advancg  upon  the  enemy,  who  drew 
"  off  ill  the  direction  of  Fort  George.  After  much  skirmish- 
ing, the  two  armies  met  in  battle  at  Bridgewater,  near  the 
of  Niagara,  on  the. 2.5th  of  Jidy.  The  enemy  occu- 
!•  pied  an  eminence  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  thrice  the 
I  number  of  men  mustered  by  the  Americans,  while  the 
blatter  sustained  the  mieqiial  conflict  more  than  an  hour, 
I  irhen  orders  were  given  toffrfuance,aTwicfiaTgElKfe«iwmM4» 
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key  to  the  whole  position,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope 
for  victory  while  they  were  permitted  to  retain  it.  General 
Ripley,  addressing  himself  to  Colonel  Miller,  inquired,, 
whether  he  could  storm  the  batteries  at  the  head  of  the 
twenty-first,  while  he  would  himself  support  him  with  the 
younger  regiment,  the  twenty-third.  To  this  the  wary 
but  intrepid  veteran  replied,  in  an  unaffected  phrase,  "  I 
WILL  TRY,  sir;" — words  which  were  afterwards  given  as 
the  motto  of  his  regiment.  The  batteries  were  immedi- 
ately Sftormed,  and  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Disheartened  by  these  repeated  defeats,  the  British  were^  .  4 
on  the  point  of  yielding  the  contest,  when  they  received'"  ' 
fresh  reinforcements  from  Fort  Niagara,  which  revived 
their  spirits,  and  induced  them  to  make  another  and  still 
more  desperate  struggle.  A  conflict,  dreadful  beyond  de- 
scription, ensued.  The  right  and  left  repeatedly  fell  back, 
but  were  again  rallied.  At  length  the  two  lines  closed 
with  each  other  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  which  they 
contested  with  terrific  violence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  British  were  completely  beaten,  and  retired  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  field,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded. 
The  loss,  oA  this  bccasion,  wa^  in  proportion  to  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  conflict,  the  whole  being  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-nine ;  of  which  the  British  axnoimted  to  twenty- 
seven  more  than  the  Americans.  Generals  Brown  and 
Scott. were  both  wounded.  •  The  Americans  now  fell  back 
upon  Port  Erie  and  extended  its  defences.  ,  Having  been 
reJuaforced  by  a  thousand  men,  the  eneqiy  appeared  before 
Fort  Erie  on  the  3d  of  j^umst,  and  commence^with  regu- 
lar approaches.  By,  fHil(IK  the  defences  were  sufficient  v  -^ 
to  keep  the  enemy  atliay..  Until  the  14th,  the  canw^dc 
was  incessant,  and  the  ^emi^  gained  ground,  but  in^kif-- 
mishes  the  Americans  were  generally  victorious.  General 
Gaines  now  commanded  at  Erie,  and' Colonel  Dnimmond 
was  preparing  to  assail  him.  At  half  past  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  the  attack  was  commenced  by  three 
columns.  On  the  sec'^  attempt,  the  British  gained  the 
parapet,  and  JJip  enemy  received  the  orders  of  Colonel 
JjfhmmjKtdT'to  "give  no  quarter  !  "    The  order  was  faith- 
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soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner, and  the  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  By 
order  of  General  Ross,  the  capitol,  the  president's  house, 
the  executive  offices,  the  navy-yard  and  the  ships  were 
burnt.  The  enemy  retired,  on  the  night  oi  the  25th,  by 
rapid  marches,  and  regained  their  ships. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  the  British  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Balti- 
more, with  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  transports,  amount- 
ing to  fifty  sail.  On  the  next  day,  the  land  forces,  to  the 
number  of  six  thousand  men,  the  veterans  of  Wellington, 
debarked  at  North  Point,  and,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Ross,  took  up  their  march  for  the  city.  A  body  of  three 
thousand  militia,  under  General  Strieker,  marched  towards 
North  Point,  to  oppose  the  enemy.  On  the  12  th,  they 
reached  the  head  of  Bear  Creek,  seven  miles  from  the  city, 
where  they  halted,  with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry  and 
riflemen,  who  were  pushed  forward  in  advance  of  the  en- 
campment. The  next  morning  information  was  received 
that  the  enemy  were  debarking  troops  under  cover  of  their 
gun-vessels,  wliich  lay  off  the  bluff  at  North  Point,  within 
thtf  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  river.  The  baggage  was  im- 
mediately ordered  back  under  a  strong  guard,  and  disposi- 
tions were  made  to  receive  the  enemy.  A  detachment  was 
ordered  to  advance,  which  had  scarcely  proceeded  half  a 
mile,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  several  of 
the  Americans  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  not  unre- 
vejiged,  fof  in  this  affair  the  enemy  lost  their  commander- 
in-chief,  (peiH'al  Ross.  This  officer  had  imprudently 
proceeded  too  far,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring,  when 
he  was  killed  by  one  of  the  company  of  Captain  Howard, 
who  was  in  the  advance. 

After  the  death  of  Ross,  the  command  devolved  or 
Colonel  Brook,  who  continued  to  push  forward,  notwith- 
standing tliia^currence.  The  American  detachment  fell 
back ;  the  enemy  commenced  throwing  rockets,  which  did 
no  injury ;  and  immediately  the  American  artillery  opened 
their  fire  upon  them.    The  enemy's  right  column,  wqhi  ^ia- 
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led  his  army  to  Plattsburg,  while  the  fleet  proceeded  up 
lake  Champlain  ou  his  left,  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack 
by  land  and  water.  The  peace  in  Europe  permitted  the 
English  government  to  transport  large  bodies  of  troops,  and 
they  had  already  sent  on  a  considerable  army  to  Canada. 
Fourteen  thousand  of  these  were  organized,  under  Prevost, 
and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  oppose  General  Brown,  on 
the  Niagara.  To  oppose  this  overwhelming  force.  General 
Macomb,  the  American  commander  in  the  north,  had  but 
fifteen  hundred  regulars,  including  new  recruits  and  inva- 
lids. The  works  were  in  no  state  of  defence,  and  the  stores 
and  ordnance  were  in  great  disorder.  The  British  took 
possession  of  Champlain,  on  the  3d  of  September,  and, 
from  the  proclamations  and  impressments  of  wagons  and 
teams  in  this  vicinity,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their 
object  was  an  attack  on  Plattsburg.  Not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost  in  placing  the  works  in  a  state  of  defence.  Ma- 
comb called  on  General  Mooers  for  the  New  York  militia. 
Mooers  collected  about  seven  hundred ;  and  small  detach- 
ments were  posted  so  as  to  watch  and  harass  the  enemy, 
who  continued  to  advance  till  they  reached  Plattsburg, 
which  is  situated  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Saranac,  near 
its  entrance  into  lake  Champlain,  directly  opposite  the 
American  works.  The  town  was,  of  course,  abandoned, 
and  occupied  by  the  British.  Attempts  were  made  to  take 
possession  of  the  bridge,  but  it  was  resolutely  guarded  by 
the  Americans.  When  our  troops  had  passed  tlie  bridge, 
the  planks  were  raised,  and  used  for  a  breastwork.  The 
enemy,  now  masters  of  the  village,  instead  of  attempting 
to  carry  iho  American  works  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  which  their  vast  superiority  of  force  might  have 
enabled  them  to  do,  contented  themselves  with  erecting 
works,  whence  they  continued  to  annoy  the  Americans, 
and  constantly  skirmishing  at  the  bridges  and  fords.  By 
the  11th,  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege,  a  considerable  force  of 
New  York  and  Vermont  militia,  which  had  been  continu- 
ally collecting,  lined  dw  Saranac,  and  repelled  the  attempts 
of  thb  British  to  crfjljlf^hile,  at  the  same  time,  ajjonside- 
rable  body  was  sent  to  harass  their  rear.     There  was 
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fleet  amounted  to  ninety-five,  and  of  men  to  upwards  of  a 
thousand;  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  eighty-six, 
and  the  number  of  men  less  by  two  hundred.  The  Amer- 
ican vessels  were  moored  in  line,  with  five  gun-boats  and 
galleys  on  each  flank.  At  ^ine  -o'clobk,  the  British  an- 
chored in  line,  abreast  of  th^Amentan  squadron,  at  about 
three  hundred  yards  distance. 

In  this  situation  the  whole  force  on  both  sides  became 
engaged ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  contest  commenced 
between  Macomb  and  Prevost.  One  of  the  British  sloops 
was  soon  thrown  out  of  the  engagement,  by  running  on  a 
reef  of  rocks,  while  one  division  of  the  enemy's  galleys 
was  so  roughly  handled  as  to  be  compelled  to  pull  out  of 
the  way.  The  American  commodore  maintained  the  une- 
qual contest  for  two  hours ;  but  the  greater  weight  of  the 
enemy's  battery  seemed  to  incline  the  scale  of  victory, 
although  he  sufiered  prodigiously.  The  chances  against 
the  Saratoga'  were  accidentally  increased  by  the  commander 
of  the  Eagle,  who,  not  being  able  to  bring  his  gims  to  bear 
as  he  wished,  cut  his  cable,  and  anchored  between  the 
Ticonderoga  and  Saratoga,  by  which  this  vessel  was  ex- 
posed to  a  gallirtg  fire  from  the  enemy's  brig.  The  guns 
on  the  starboard  side  had  by  this  time  been  either  dis- 
mounted or  become  unmanageable.  The  situation  of  the 
enemy  was  but  little  better.  To  both,  the  fortune  of  the 
day  depended  on  the  execution  of  one  of  the  most  diflicult 
naval  manceuvres — to  wind  their  vessel  round,  and  bring 
a  new  broadside  to  bear.  The  Confiance  essayed  it  in 
vain,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Saratoga  were  successful.  A 
stem  anchor  was  let  go,  the  bower  cable  cut,  and  the  ship 
winded  with  a  fresh  broadside  on  the  frigate,  which  soon 
after  surrendered.  A  broadside  was  then  brought  to  bear 
on  the  bHg,  which  surrendered  in  fifteen  minutes  after. 
The  sloop  opposed  to  the  Eagle  had  struck  to  Captain 
Henley  some  time  before,  and  drifted  down  the  line.  Three 
of  the  galleys  wer^.  simk,  the  others  escaped ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  surr^|ued.  By  the  time  this  bloody  contest 
was  oirer,  theindPV  scarcely  a  mast  in  either  squadron 
capable  of  bed^g  a  sail,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ves- 
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tones  of  free  Americans.  Meantime,  negotiations  for  peace 
were  going  on  in  Europe,  but  the  British  demanded  a  large 
portion  of  territory,  and  a  total  relinquishment  of  the  lake- 
shores,  as  a  sine^qua  rum.  To  these  conditions  it  is  evident 
our  government  could  not  accede,  and  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off. 

About  this  time,  a  convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  several  of  the  New  England  states,  met  at  Hartford, 
the  members  of  which  were  hostile  to  the  war.  This  step 
occasioned  much  excitement,  and  was  the  subject  of  many- 
speculations.  It  was  charged  with  the  design  of  sunderhig 
the  union  of  the  states ;  but,  after  a  brief  session,  terminated 
in  an  address  and  remonstrance,  or  petition  to  congress, 
enumerating  several  objections  to  the  federal  constitution. 
It  was  presented  to  several  states  for  approbation,  but  was 
uniformly  rejected. 

The  public  attention  was  next  awakened  by  a  most 
alarming  state  of  affairs  to  the  southward.  The  Creek 
war  was  renewed,  and  a  powerful  invasion  of  Louisiana 
was  threatened.  General  Jackson,  after  concluding  a 
treaty  with  the  Creeks,  moved  his  head  quarters  to  Mobile. 
Here,  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  he  received  certain 
information  that  three  British  ships  of  war  had  arrived  at 
Pensacola,  and  that  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  trans- 
ports, were  daily  expected,  with  ten  thousand  troops,  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  some  of  the  southern  states.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  information,  he  immediately  wrote  to 
the  governor  of  Tennessee,  calling  for  the  whole  quota  of 
that  state. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  three  vessels  of  war,  from 
Pensacola,  appeared  before  Fort  Bowyer,  which  commands 
the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
by  Colonel  Nichols,  commanding  his  majesty's  forces  in 
Florida,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  inviting  them  to  aid  the  British. 
He  likewise  made  a  proposition  to  the  pirq,tes  of  Barataria. 
This  nest  of  desperadoes  amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred, 
and  their  commander,  Lafitte,  had  been  outlawed  by  the 
AxDjerican  government.    Lafitte  rejected  the  British  offer, 
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at  the  difltance  of  Vnf  a  mile,  commenced  an  attack  with 
xorkets,  bombs,  ana  a  he^yy  cannonade,  as  he  approached 
the  American  works,  which  \^e  yet  unfinished.  The 
ifouisiana,  discharging  her  broad^e  upon  the  enemy's 
column,  causm  great  destructi^ ;  me  fire  firom  the  Amer- 
ican batteries  was  not  less  dttriEicyjre ;  and,  after  a  violent 
struggle  of  seven  hours,  the  Britispf etired. 

The  Bhtish  force  amounted'  to  little  short  of  fifteen  '  Jf 
thousaKTof  the  finest  troops;  that  of  the  Americans  to  k 
about  six  thousand,  chiefly  raw  militia.  The  British  now 
prepared  for  a  serious  attempt  on  the  American  works. 
With  great  labor,  they  had  completed,  by  the  7th,  a  canal 
from  the  swamp  to  the  Mississippi,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  transport  a  number  of  boats  to  the  river.  It 
was  their  intention  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
main  force  of  General  Jackson  on  the  left  bank,  and,  cross- 
ing the  river,  to  attack  the  batteries  on  the  right  The 
works  of  the  Americans  were  by  this  time  completed.  The 
front  was  a  straight  line  of  one  thousand  yards,  defended 
by  upwards  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  artillerists. 
The  ditch  contained  five  feet  water,  and  its  front,  from 
having  been  flooded  by  opening  the  levees,  and  frequent 
rains,  was  rendered  slippery  and  muddy.  Eight  distinct 
batteries  were  judiciously  disposed,  mounting,  in  all,  twelve 
guns,  of  difierent  calibre.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  there  was  a  strong  battery  of  fifteen  guns,  and  the 
entrenchments  were  occupied  by  the  Liouisiana  militia  and 
Kentucky  troops.  The  British  commander,  having  made 
every  preparation  for  an  attack,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  January  detached  Colonel  Thornton,  with  a  considera- 
ble force,  to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  He  then  moved,  with  his  whole  foxte,  exceeding 
twelve  thousand  men,  in  two  divisions,  under  Major  Gen- 
erals Gibbs  and  Keane,  and  a  reserve  under  General 
Lambert  The  first  of  these  officers  was  to  make  the 
principal  attack;  the  two  columns  were  supplied  with 
scaling  ladders  and  fascines.  The  British  deliberately 
advanced  in  solid  columns,  over  an  even  plain,  in  front  of 
the  American  entrenchments;  the  men  carrying,  besides 
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Uicir  muskets,  fascuies,  and  some  of  ^Hb  laddeis. 
silence  prcr&iled  until  they  approaclted  within  reach  ofli 
bailerics,  wliicli  coqunciiaed  on  incessant  and  destncii 
cannonade;  they,  noi^itiistanding,  contiuued  to  adm 
in  luterable  order,  c^ingjip  tlietr  ranks  aa  fast  u  A 
were  opened  by  ihcjba  al  the  Amcricans- 
carae  within  reuch  ofl|e  musketry  and  rifles,  lhe«  jo 
with  Uie  artillery,  and  produced  snch  dreadful^vw  d 
tliey  were  instantly  thrown  into  cotiTusion.  ^TOer » 
there  so  Iremeiidons  a  fire  as  that  kept  up  from  ihcinxi'  I 
ican  lines;  it  was  a  continued  stream;   those  behind ki»  I 
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ing  for  the  men  in  front,  enabling  Iheni  to  fire  with  scandf 
-"I  intermission.     The  British  columns  were  literally  svepl 
away;    hundreds   fell   at  every  discharge.     Tlje    Bril" ' 
officers  were  now  making  an  effort  to  rally  iheir  men,  ft. 
in  this  attempt,  their  commander.  Sir  Edward   PacldJ 
ham,  was  killed. 

The.two  generals,  Gibbsand  Keane,  succeeded  in  p 
ing  forward  their  columns  a  secooji  time ;  but  the  j 
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approach  ^yas  more  fatal  than  the  first;  the  continued 
rolling  fire  of  the  ^Americans  resembled  peals  of  thunder. 
It  was  such  as  no  troops  could  withstand.  The  advancing 
columns  broke,  and  no  effort  to  rally  them  could  avail ;  a 
few  platoons  only  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  to 
meet  a  more  certain  destruction.  An  unavailing  attempt 
was  made  to  rally  them  a  third  time,  by  their  officers, 
whose  gallantry,  on  this  occasion,  deserved  a  better  fate, 
in  a  better  cause.  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane  were  carried 
away,  severely  wounded,  the  former  mortally.  The  plain 
between  the  front  of  the  British  and  the  American  lines 
was  strewed  with  dead.  So  dreadful  a  carnage,  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  and  the  numbers  engaged,  was, 
perhaps,  never  witnessed.  Two  thousand,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  fell  by  the  American  shot.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  did  not  exceed  seven  killed  and  six  wounded. 
General  Lambert  was  the  only  general  officer  left  upon 
the  field ;  being  unable  to  check  the  flight  of  the  British 
columns,  he  retired  to  his  encampment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton succeeded  in  landing  on  the  right  bank,  and  imme- 
diately attacked  the  intrenchment.  The  American  right, 
believing  itself  outflanked,  abandoned  its  position,  while 
the  left  maintained  its  ground  for  some  time ;  but,  finding 
jtself  deserted  by  those  on  the  right,  and  being  outnum- 
bered by  the  enemy,  Ihey  spiked  their  guris  and  retired. 
But  the  British,  seeing  the  fate  of  the  assault  on  the  left 
bank,  immediately  recrossed  the  river. 

During  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  British  abandoned 
their  camp  and  retreated  precipitately.  From  the  nature 
of  the  country,  it  was  found  impossible  to  pursue  them. 
Their  loss  in  this  fatal  expedition  was  immense ;  besides 
their  generals,  and  a  number  of  valuable  officers,  their 
force  was  diminished  by  at  least  five  thousand  men.  They 
made  all  possible  haste  to  their  fleet,  reembarked,  and 
abandoned  the  country.  The  glorious  defence  of  New 
Orleans  produced  the  most  lively  joy  throughout  the  lTQ\^|i 
States,  and  was  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  to  General 
Jackson  and»bis  brave  tioops.    The  courage  of  the  Amer- 
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The  war  was  now  at  an  end,  and  with  it  ceased  much 
of  the  asperity  of  political  excitement  and  party  bickering. 
But  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  war,  and  to  regain  the 
commercial  prosperity,  which  had  been  nearly  annihilated, 
was  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  Much  of  the  commerce 
to  which  our  attention  had  been  turned,  had  fallen  into 
other  hands,  and  ship-building,  excepting  for  the  navy, 
had  been  nearly  forgotten. 

The  conduct  of  the  Barbary  powers  having  been  insult- 
ing to  the  United  States  during  the  war  with  England,  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  a  squadron  was  fitted  out,  under 
Commodore  Decatur,  to  chastise  these  piratical  states. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1815,  Decatur  arrived  in  the. 
Mediterranean,  and,  on  the  15th  of  June,  off  Cape  de  Gatt, 
fell  in  with  an  Algerine  frigate,  commanded  by  Rais  Ham- 
mida,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean. 
After  a  running  fight  of  twenty-five  minutes,  sbJt  was 
captured.  The  squadron  then  proceeded  to  Algien^prhere 
it  arrived  on  the  28th.  The  Dey  was  so  terrified  at  the 
appearance  of  the  American  ships,  that,  within  forty-eight 
hours,  he  agreed  to  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  die- 
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merged  in  national  patriotism.  On  the  1st  of  DecembeoTi 
congress  convened,  and  the  message  of  the  president 
stated  that  our  national  credit  was  rising,  and  that  the 
defences  of  the  country  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness ; 
that  arrangements  were  made  with  Great  Britain  to  re* 
duce  the  naval  force  of  the  two  countries  on  the  lakes ; 
that  each  country  was  to  retain  possesion  of  the  islands 
as  before  the  late  war ;  and  that  our  foreign  relations  were 
of  a  pacific  character.  He  also  specially  recommended 
the  ofiicers^  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army  to  the 
notice  of  congress,  and  pressing^y  advocated  a  repeal  of 
the  internal  duties,  as  needlesfi  to  bt  continued  any  longer. 
Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
state,  on  the  11th  of  December,  with  the  usnal  formalities. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  an  expedition,  which 
had  been  set  on  foot  against  Florida  by  foreign  adven- 
turers, was  checked  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States. 
The  actors  claimed  authority  under  the  colonies  of  South 
America,  and  had  formed  an  establishment  at  Amelia 
Island,  a  Spanish  province.  The  American  government, 
therefore,  saw  proper  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  and 
break  up  the  haunt  of  a  lawless  banditti.  Another  estab- 
lishment, similar  in  its  profession  and  practices,  was  formed 
at  Galveston,  an  island  on  the  Texan  coast,  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  Slaves,  in  considerable  numbers,  were 
thus  smuggled  into  the  coimtry,  and  importations  of  goods 
were  made,  through  the  same  channel,  in  a  clandestine 
manner.  A  naval  force,  with  troops,  was  sent  against 
them,  and  the  island  surrendered  without  loss  of  blood. 

In  April,  1818,  Illinois  adopted  a  state  constitution,  and, 
in  December  following,  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  1818,  the  Seminole  Indians,  urged  on,  as  is  supposed, 
by  foreign  emissaries  who  resided  among  them,  commenced 
hostiUties.  An  open  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Scott,  where 
a  small  force  of  Americans,  under  General  Gaines,  had 
been  stationed.  The  war  having  now  assumed  a  menacing 
aspect.  General  Jackson  was  intrusted  with  the  command. 
Believing  that  the  Seminoles  could  not  be  subdued  unless 
they  were  followed  into  Florida,  he  marched  upon  St. 
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federal  Union.     The  separation  from  the  parent  state 
on  the  most  amicable  terms. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  reelected  president  in  1820.  This  year, 
Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  a  very  stormy 
debate  in  congress  on  the  subject  of  allowing  slavery  in 
that  state,  which  was  finally  granted. 

In  March,  1820,  an  unfortimate  personal  misundaT'j 
standing  arose  between  Captains  Decatur  and  Barror^of 
the  navy,  occasioned  by  the  former  indulging 
severe  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  the  latter  in 
remaining  abroad  during  the  war.  The  misunderstandinf^ 
led  to  a  challenge,  and  a  duel  was  fought  at  Washington 
on  the  22d  of  March,  in  which  Decatur  was  killed.  His 
death  was  considered  as  a  public  calamity,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  first  naval  commaTiders  in  the  service,  for  courage, 
skill,  and  experience.  It  was,  however,  generally  con- 
Gidered  that  he  liad  uimeccssarily  provoked  the  quarrel  in 
which  he  lost  his  life. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1824,  Ihe  revolutionary  hero,  La 
Fayette,  accompanied  by  his  son,  landed  in  Kew  York, 
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where  he  was  welcomed   in  a  manner  which  evinced  a 

.  iense  of  national  graiilude  never  surpassed.     From  New  j 

Tork,  he  passed  through  the  ci^untry  to  Boston,  coostaaily  J 
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4  devolved  on  the  house  of  representatives.  John  Qumcy 
Adams  was  chosen,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  4ib 
of  March,  1825.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  chosen  vice-presi- 
d^t  by  the  electors. 

*  ''A  lively  and  accurate  picture  of  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  United  States  was  given  in  Mr.  Adams's  inaugural 
address,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 
"The  year  of  jubilee,  since  the  first  formation  of  our 
Union,  has  just  elapsed ;  that  of  the  declaration  of  our  inde- 
pendence is  at  hand.  The  consummation  of  both  was 
effected  by  this  constitution.  Since  that  period,  a  popula- 
tion of  four  millions  has  multiplied  to  twelve.  A  territory, 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  has  been  extended  from  sea  to 
sea*.  New  states  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  in 
number  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  first  confederation. 
Treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have  been  con- 
cluded with  the  principal  dominions  of  the  earth.  The 
people  of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of  regions  acquired  not 
by  conquest,  but  by  compact,  have  been  united  with  us  in 
the  participation  of  our  rights  and  duties,  of  our  burdens 
and  blessings.  The  forest  has  fallen  by  the  axe  of  our 
woodmen ;  the  soil  has  been  made  to  teem  by  the  tillage  of 
our  farmers;  our  commerce  has  whitened  every  ocean. 
The  dominion  of  man  over  physical  nature  has  been 
extended  by  the  invention  of  our  artists.  Liberty  and  law 
have  marched  hand  in  hand.  All  the  purposes  of  human 
association  have  been  accomplished  as  effectively  as  under 
any  other  government  on  the  globe,  and  at  a  cost  little 
exceeding,  in  a  whole  generation,  the  expenditures  of  other 
nations  in  a  single  year.  Such  is  the  unexaggerated  pic- 
ture of  our  condition." 

We  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of 
the  settlements  beyond  the  Allegany  mountains.  The 
war  of  1812  threw  a  considerable  check  in  the  way  of  their 
prosperity ;  but,  on  the  return  of  peace,  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion flowed  to  the  west  in  a  more  copious  stream  than  ever, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  those  distant  regions  filled  up 
with  inhabitants,  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  histpry  of  the 
world.    The  eastern  states  being  densely  peopled,  and  suf- 
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^  ihnving  towns  and  cultivated  fields,  is  the  most  striking 
spectacle,  perhaps,  that  the  history  of  human  civilization 
has  ever  exhibited.  The  settler  fixed  himself  in  the  lone 
wilderness,  and  built  a  log-cabin  for  his  family, — the  only 
sign  of  civilization  that  could  be  discovered  for  perhaps  a 
hundred  miles.  In  two  years  he  was  surrounded  by  rich 
fields  of  com  and  wheat,  and  orchards  with  abimdance  of 
.fruit-trees.  Eight  or  ten  years  afterwards,  the  I(^<K;abiu 
had  disappeared,  and  a  handsome  brick  or  frame  house  had 
taken  its  place,  containing  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
the  dwellings  in  the  Atlantic  states.  Such  is  a  general 
picture  of  the  settlement  of  the  west,  and  the  unparalleled 
rapidity  with  which  the  desert  was  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  region  com-  "  ^ 
prising  the  richest  soil  and  the  most  abundantly  watered 
territory  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  thus  filled  up  with 
inhabitants.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  be- 
came rich,  populous,  and  powerful  states.  The  flourishing 
cities  of  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Liouisville,  and  St.  Louis, 
sprung,  as  if  by  enchantment,  out  of  the  earth,  and  the 
enterprise,  industry,  and  activity  of  the  American  people 
were  exhibited  in  a  career  of  gigantic  improvement  that 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

In  illustration  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  we  shall  introduce  here  the  following 
statistical  table : — 
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During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  serious  diffi- 
culty arose  with  the  state  of  Georgia  on  the  subject  of  the  In- 
dian lands  within  that  state.  The  conduct  of  the  Georgisuis 
toward  the  Indians  was  such  as  to  threaten  a  direct  and  for- 
cible coHision  between  that  state  and  the  federal  government. 
Georgia  claimed  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  the  entire  control  and  authority  over  them,  although 
they  occupied  their  territories  by  the  consent  of  the  general 
government,  and  treaties  had  been  made  with  them,  prom- 
ising them  protection,  until  the  terms  for  their  removal 
should  be  adjusted.  The  government  of  Georgia  com- 
plained that  the  Indians  did  not  remove,  or  were  not  forci- 
bly removed  by  the  United  States.  A  treaty  had  been 
obtained,  by  indirect  means,  on  the  part  of  the  Georgians, 
with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation,  but  which  the 
majority  of  the  tribe  disapproved.  This  treaty  was  annul- 
led by  another,  made  the  year  following  with  the  proper 
agents  of  the  tribe,  and  which  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States'  government.  This  treaty  was  more  favorable  to  the 
Indians,  and  gave  them  time  to  move,  with  a  promise  of 
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siippon  and  protcctiou  from  the  United  Slates.  Thto-I 
ecutive  of  Georgia  ordered  a  survey  of  the  lands  occujatl 
by  the  Indians,  conlrary  to  Uie  wishes  and  right*  of  to  I 
tribe,  and  conimiticd  acts  of  encroachment  highly  oApm  f 
to  the  Indians.  On  the  application  of  the  injured  |inj  1 
the  United  S^tales'  iroops  were  ordered  to  protect  Hn  ] 
The  goremor  of  Georgia,  on  the  other  hand,  caliedfnib  I 
miUtia  of  the  state  to  resist  the  United  Stales'  troopt,!!!  1 
affairs  wore  a  very  threatening  aspect.  But,  owing  tnfe  1 
firm  and  prudent  measures  taken  by  President  Adams,  lit  I 
difficuhies  were  settled  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  Tu  \ 
subject  was  hud  before  congress,  and  that  body  resolyed  I 
to  maintain  tlie  aiuhoriiy  of  the  United  Stales  againsl  ifc. 
unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  government  of  Geotgii 
The  lands  were  subsequently  vacated  peaceably  by  Ox 
Indians,  under  the  mediation  of  the  federal  government,  ¥bo 
indemnified  thein  for  the  loss  of  their  territories.  Tbn 
removed  to  the  west  of  tlie  Mississippi. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  country  occupied  w 
•  in^rtant  portion  of  the  labors  of  illr.  Adams's  govemmeei. 
The  relative  geographical  position,  and  the  respective  pro- 
•^  ducts  of  nature,  cultivated  by  human  industry,  had  con- 
stituted the  elements  of  a  commercial  intercourse  betwceu 
the  United  States  and  British  America,  insnifvand  ciwti- 
nenlal,  important  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  aountriea.  Bat 
it  had  been  interdicted  by  Great  Britain,  upon  a  pijodple 
heretofore  practised  by  the  colonizing  nations  of  Europe, 
of  holding  the  trade  of  their  colonies,  each  in  exclusive  mi>- 
nopoly  to  herself.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  of 
181?,  this  interdiction  had  been  revived,  and  the  Britisb 
govohunent  declined  including  this  portion  of  our  inter- 
course with  her  possessions  in  the  negotiation  of  the  cod- 
ventioa  ^  1815.  The  trade  was  then  carried  on  exclusively 
in  British  vessels,  till  the  a(;t  of  congress,  concerning  navi- 
gation, of  1818,  and  the  sup))lcmenliJ  act  a^  1820,  met  the 
interdict  by  a  corresponding  measme  s^the  part  of  the 
United  States.  These  measures,  not  of  retaliation,  but  of 
necessary  self-defence,  were  soon  succeeded  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  opening  o^taia  colonial  ports  to  the  TesseU  of 
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the  United  States,  coming  directly  from  them,  and  to  the 
tfnportation  from  ihem  of  certain  articles  of  our  produce, 
burdened  with  heavy  duties,  and  excluding  some  of  the 
most  Valuable  articles  of  our  exports. 

The  United  States  opened  their  ports  to  British  vessels 
from  the  colonies,  upon  terms  as  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  olF  the  act  of  parliament,  as,  in  the  relative  condition 
of  the  parties,  could  be  made;  and  a  negotiation  was  com- 
menced, by  mutual  consent,- with  the  hope,  on  our  part, 
that  a  reciprocal  spirit  of  accommodation,  and  tL  common 
sentiment  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  to  the  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  between  whom  it  must 
be  carried  on,dFould  ultimately  bring  the  parties  to  a  com- 
promise, with  which  both  might  be  satisfied.  With  this 
view,  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  determined 
to  sacrifice  something  of  that  entire  reciprocity,  which,  in 
all  commercial  arrangements  with  foreign  powers,  they  are 
entitled  to  demand,  and  to  acquiesce  in  some  inequalities 
disadvantageous  to  ourselves,  ratlier  than  to  forego  the 
benefit  of  a  final  and  permanent  adjustment  of  this  inter- 
est, to  the  satisfaction  of  Great  Britain  herself.  The  nego- 
tiation, repeatedly  suspended  by  accidental  circumstances, 
was,  however,  by  mutual  agreement  and  express  assent, 
considered  as  pending,  and  to  be  speedily  resumed.  In  the 
mean  time,  another  act  of  parliament,  so  doubtful  and  am- 
biguous in  its  import,  as  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  the 
officers  in  the  colonies  who  were  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
opened  again  certain  colonial  ports,  upon  new  conditions  and 
terms,  with  a  threat  to  close  them  against  any  nation  which 
might  not  accept  those  terms  as  prescribed  by  the  British 
govemnient. 

This  act,  passed  in  July,  1825, — ^not  communicated  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  not  understood  by  the 
British  officers  of  the  customs  in  the  colonies  where  it  was 
to  be  enforced, — ^was,  nevertheless,  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  congress.  A  negotiation  upon  the  subject  had 
long  been  in  progress,  and  pledges  given  of  its  resumption 
at  an  early  day ;  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  aVait  the 
result  of  that  negotiation,  rather  than  to.  subscribe  impUc- 
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itlylo  teniis,the  import  of  which  -wats  not  clear,  wdi, 
the  Britiah  auLhoritiea  themselves,  in  this  hemisptieiCi] 
not  prepued  to  explain. 

The  year  1826  was  ugimlized  by  a  most  ret 
event;   the  death  of  the  ex-presideuts,  Adanu  aiL_ 
SOD,  who  both  expired  on  the  4th  of  Jtily,  exftetlfl 
centtiry  fiom  the  day  on  which  they  put  theif 
the  Declaration  of   Independence.      A   g'^ieral  i 
took  place  throughout  the  country.     I^is  affecltitti 
rence  wu  adverted  to  by  the  president,  in  bis  niatM 
to  congress,  in  the  following  terms  :    "  Sjhce  juiMfcill 
ing  at  this  place,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  oflhefay'i 
GUI  independence  was  declared,  has  beeacel^talBUii^] 
oiit  our  land ;  and  on  that  day^  when  ereiw  hedxt  w^iiB^ 
ing  with  joy,  an^tttery  voice  was  tuned  to  gratulatiaii,ial 
the  Uessings  of  freedom  and  independence,  which  tlM  at 
of  a  former  age  had  handed  down  to  their  childrm,  tviii 
the  principal  aOors  in  that  solemn  jsccdb,  the  hand  M 
penned  the  ever-memorable  declaration,  and  the  Tmoef 
sustained  it  in  debate,  weie^  by  t^  summons,  at  Unit 
tance  of  seven  hundred  miles  from  each  other  calMt^ 
fore  the  Judge  of  all,  to  account  for  their  deeds  donei^ 
earth. 
,       "They  departed,  cheered  by  the  benedictions  of  lh< 
country,  to  whom  they  left  the  inheritante  tff  theii  bai. 
and  the  memory  of  their  bright  exnmpl^^^f  -^^  tmn  go  ' 
thoughts  to  the  condition  of  their  country,  in  the  cootnst 
of  the  first  and  last  day  of  that  century,  how  respleadoil 
and  sublime  is  the  transition  from  gloom  to  ^lory  !     Then, 
glancing  through  the  same  lapse  of  time,  iu  the  'conditio 
of  the  individuals,  we  see  the  first  day  marked  with  lh« 
fulness  and  vigor  of  youth,  in  the  pledge  of  their  lives  theit 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  of  mankind.     And  on  the  last,  extended  on  the  bed  of 
death,  with  but  setise  and  sensibility  left  to  breathe  a  last 
aspiration  lo  Heaven,  of  blessing  upm  their  country ;  may 
we  not  humbly  hope  that  to  them  too,  it  was  a  pledge  of 
transition  from  gloom  to  glory ;  and  that  white  ttieir  mor- 
tal vestments  mta  siokins  into  tli»  dod  of  the  vall^^  thiir 
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•mancipatetl  spirits  were  ascending  to  the  bosom  of  their 
Codl" 

The  manufactures  of  the  United  Slates  were  now  begin- 
ning to  make  a  most  rapid  and  successful  progress.  The 
annual  vaUie  had  reached  uearly  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  Many  articles  of  home  manufacture  had  becomo 
cheaper,  more  abundant,  and  of  superior  quality,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  tariff,  than  before,  and  the  president  urged 
An  Uie  country  the  importance  of  increasing  the  tariff,  par- 
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ticularly  on  wool,  and  woollen  goods,  fine  cotton  goods,  bar  I 
iftin  and  hemp.     Steps  were  accordingly  taken  to  ascertain  I 
the  importance  of  revising,  thoroughly,  the  tariff  system  of 
1824.     A  committee  was  appointed,  and  clothed  with  ampls 
powers  to  investigate  the  subject.     The  original  expecta- 
tion of  the  coramiltec,  under  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
to  the  house,  was  to  hare  made  an  expeditions  inquiry  I 
-into  the  situation  of  one  or  two  raannrocluring  interests, 
rather  to  enable  them  to  determine  what  further  protection 
these  interests  really  required,  ilian  with  the  expectation, 
■within  th«  limited  time  which  they  had  jllowed  to  them- 
60 
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The  proclamation  inculcates  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  founded  in  compact;  that  this  compact 
derives  its  obligation  from  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  people  of  each  of  the  states,  in  their  political  capacity, 
with  the  people  of  the  other  states ;  that  ^he  constitution, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  this  compact,  has  its  sanction  in 
the  ratification  of  the  people  of  the  several  states,  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  separate  communities ;  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  aggregate,  have  no 
power  to  alter  the  constitution,  but  that  change  or  amend- 
ment can  only  be  proposed  in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the 
constitution,  and  can  never  become  obligatory  unless  rati- 
fied by  the  people  of  three  fourths  of  the  states  through 
their  respective  legislatures  or  state  conventions ;  that,  inas- 
much as  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people  in  each  state 
has  imparted  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  paramount  obligation 
over  state  legislation,  or  any  constitution  or  form  of  state 
government,  which  may  be  instituted  by  the  people  of  such 
state — and  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  each  state  have  bound 
themselves,  by  compact  with  the  rest,  to  abide  by  this  par- 
amoimt  authority,  until  changed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  so  declared  to  be  paramount,  no  consti- 
tution, law  or  ordinance  of  any  one  state  is  valid  to  defeat 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  to  sever 
the  mutual  obligations  which  bind  the  states  togetlier ;  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  usurpation  of  powers  not  granted  by  it,  on 
the  part  of  the  functionaries  of  the  general  government,  the 
state  governments  have  a  right  to  interpose  to  arrest  the 
evil,  upon  the  principles  which  were  set  forth  in  the  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  of  1798,  against  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws;  and,  finally,  that  in  extreme  cases  of  oppression 
(every  constitutional  mode  of  redress  having  been  sought 
in  vain)  the  right  resides  with  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  to  organize  resistance  against  such  oppression,  con- 
fiding in  a  good  cause,  the  favor  of  Heaven,  and  the  spirit 
of  freemen,  to  vindicate  the  right.  ^ 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  proclamation,  and  the 
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abundon  Wse  unfounded  pretensicKis,  and  to  confine  them- 
i^lves  to  their  own  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi riyer.  These  efforts  were  successful  with  the  well- 
disposed  portion  of  the  tribes,  but  were  wholly  unavailing 
with  the  band  known  by  the  name  of  the  ''  British  party." 
In  1831,  their  aggressions  were  so  serious,  and  the  attitude 
they  assumed  so  formidable,  that  a  considerable  detach- 
ment of  the  army,  and  of  the  militia  of  IlUnois,  was  called 
into  the  field ;  and  the  disaffected  Indians,  alarmed  by  the 
preparations  for  their  chastisement,  agreed  to  reside  and 
hunt  "  upon  their  own  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  river," 
and  that  they  would  not  '^recross  this  river  to  the  usual 
place  of  their  residence,  nor  to  any  part  of  their  old  hunting 
grounds  east  of  the  Mississippi,  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  Illinois." 

This  arrangement  had  scarcely  been  concluded  before  a 
flagrant  outrage  was  committed,  by  a  party  of  these  In- 
dians, upon  a  band  of  friendly  Menomonies,  almost  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Crawford.  Twenty-five  persons  were 
•wantonly  murdered,  and  many  wounded,  while  encamped 
in  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  resting  in  fancied 
security  upon  our  soil  and  imder  our  flag.  If  an  act  like 
this  had  been  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unpunished,  a 
war  between  these  tribes  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
in  which  our  frontiers  would  have  been  involved,  and  the 
character  and  influence  of  the  government  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indians.  Apprehensive,  from  the 
course  of  events  already  stated,  and  from  other  circum- 
stances, that  the  disaffected  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  would 
again  harass  and  disturb  the  settlements  upon  our  bor- 
ders, and  determined  that  the  murderers  of  the  Menomonies 
should  be  surrendered  or  taken,  the  department  ordered 
General  Atkinson,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1832,  to  ascend 
the  Mississippi  with  the  disposable  regular  troops  at  Jef- 
ferson barracks;  and  to  strengthen  the  frontiers,  orders 
were  given  for  the  reoccupation  of  Chicaga 

The  (dMQWd  for  the  surrender  of  the  Menomonie  mur- 
&wnwi»fl!«My^Usrega^^^  and  the  "  British  party"  of 
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thetn,  when  the  whites  immediately  fired.  The  whole 
hostile  party  was  killed  and  scalped  within  one  or  two 
minutes,  excepting  on^^  who  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
by  swimming  the  slough,  but  was  shot  down  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  Though  few  were  engaged  in  this  bloody 
transaction,  it  was  conducted  with  much  gallantry,  and 
entitles  General  Dodge  and  his  brave  associates  to  the 
highest  credit.  A  few  such  examples  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Indians.  On  the  same  day,  a  party  6f 
Indians  was  attacked  by  Captain  Snyder,  near  Kellogg's 
Grove,  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  four ; — one  of  Captain 
Snyder's  company  was  mortally  wounded.  On  his  return, 
he  halted  near  a  small  stream  of  water,  and  was  fired  upon 
by  a  body  of  Indiqjis,  who  lay  concealed ;  two  of  his  men 
were  killed,  and  one  mortally  wounded.  The  company 
was  immediately  formed,  and  retreated  in  good  order 
before  a  superior  force  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  a  bloody  engagement  took  place 
between  a  small  party  of  Americcms,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Stevenson,  and  a  superior  party  of  the  Indians,  on 
Apple  Creek.  The  combatants  came  into  such  close  quar- 
ters during  this  engagement,  as  to  be  constrained  to  use 
the  bayonet  and  butcher's  knife.  On  the  24th,  a  large 
body  of  Indians  made  an  attack  on  the  fort  at  Buffalo 
Ghrove,  situated  on  Rock  river,  about  twelve  miles  north 
of  Dixon's  Ferry,  and  fifty-five  miles  from  Galena.  The 
fort  was  defended  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  militia, 
who  kept  the  Indians  at  bay,  until  their  ammunition  was 
nearly  expended.  In  this  critical  situation,  an  ofiicer  of  the 
fort,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  firing,  made  his  way 
out,  and  went  in  quest  of  reinforcements  of  men  and  arms. 
He  either  went  to  Rock  river,  where  General  AtkinsoA 
was,  and  there  procured  the  aid  he  had  gone  to  seek,  or 
met  a  detachment,  under  Colonel  Posey,  proceeding  to  the 
fort ;  this  latter  body  marched  on,  drove  off  the  Indians, 
and  relieved  the  garrison.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  on  either  side,  was  not  ascertained.  Sixteen 
Indians  were  known  to  have  been  killed.  An  express, 
consisting  of  £9nr  persons,  sent  from  Gaieoa,  was  attacked 
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-when  near  the  fori  on  Apple  river,    twelve  i 
Galena,  and  immediately  retreaUxL    One  man  www 
by  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  before  he  reached  the  fort;  iMb-l 
was  killed,  after  gaining  cover.     One  other  manvuul 
wounded  in  the  fort.     This  party  of  Indians  wasR^I 
by  the  garrison,  consisting  of  thirty  men  undei  tkfts 
maud  of  Captain  Stone,  bnt  succeeded  in  carryingrifl 
the  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  two  yokes  of  wortdng  iK  I 
they  also  destroyed  all  the  movables  that  were  fonBiF 
the  houses  around  the  fori,  but  left  llie  buildings  onii^  I 

Major  Denient.  al  Kellogg's  Grove,  receiving  infonnd  I 
that  truces  of  Indians  were  plainly  discernible  in  thu 
mediate  neighborhood,  called  for  twenty  or  lhirtyT< 
teers  to  accompany  him  to  reconnoitre,  the  neigbborbi'J  I 
In  a  shOTt  time  he  came  upon  the  enemy,  whose  force  w  I 
too  formidable  to  be  resisted  by  so  small  a  number.  B«!  1 
too  far  advanced  to  make  good  his  retreat,  he  lost  sam'i 
his  parly  before  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  his  <<*■■   ' 
pauy,  after  which  a  considerable  skirmish   ensued;  iffl 
owing  to  the  refractory  and  unmanageable  temper  of  il« 
horses,  occasioned  by  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  M» 
yell,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  form  a  line  -   yet  m 
all  these  disadvantages,  a  number  of  Indians  were  b\)d 
Major  Dement  lost  five  men,  and  about    twenty  tiow* 
killed,  in  the  battle.    Nine  Indians  were  found  on  the  fidi 

General  Henry,  with  his  brigade,  accompanied  bvGei- 
era!  Dodge,  with  a  battalion  of  Michigan  volunteers,  wis 
detached  by  General  Atkinson,  in  pursuit  of  the  Sacs  an«! 
Poxes,  under  Black  Hawk.     They  succeeded,  by  foreed 
marches,  in  coming  up  with  him,  on  the  bank  of  the  Wis- 
consin, opposite  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  on  the  evenine  of  lli« 
2l8t  of  July.     An  attack  was  immediately  made* 
Indians^  which  resulted  in  their  defeat,  wiili  a  loss  of  about 
forty  men  killed,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  a  much 
larger  number  wounded;  as  the  Indians  were  seen,  during 
the  action,  bearing  a  great  number  of  them  off  the  field. 
7'Jie  toss,  on  ouf  part,  was  trilling,  amounting  to  ooe  nm      ■ 
killed,  and  eight  wotmded.     Night  coming  on,  our  tmnw       I 
being  exceedingly  fatigued,  having  matched  ft»ty  <na—       i 
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that  day,  no  pursuit  could  be  attempted.  Thus  the  enemj 
was  saved  from  entire  destruction.  Black  Hawk  passed 
over  to  an  island  in  the.  Wisconsin,  to  which  place  he  had 
sent  his  women.  Generals  Henry  and  Dodge  remained  on 
the  ground  the  succeeding  day  and  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  day,  being  unable  to  renew  the  attack,  in  consequence 
of  the  entire  absence  of  boats  and  canoes,  or  the  means  of 
constructing  rafts  to  cross  to  the  island.  Generals  Henry 
and  Dodge  marched  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  on  the  evening  of 
the  23d,  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  where  they  were  joined 
by  General  Atkinson,  with  the  regular  troops  and  part  of 
General  Alexander's  brigade. 

Black  Hawk  lost  two  hundred  warriors  in  the  different 
skirmishes,  before  tbe  battle  with  General  Dodge.  Many 
of  those  who  embarked  in  canoes  were  lost  in  consequence 
of  bad  canoes  and  sinking ;  a  considerable  number  passed 
down  the  Mississippi  unobserved,  through  the  fogs.  Others 
of  those  that  embarked  on  the  Wisconsin,  and  remained 
behind,  applied  to  the  Winnebagoes  to  come  with  them  and 
surrender  to  the  whites. 

A  portion  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  directed 
their  flight  to  the  Mississippi,  under  the  orders  of  Black 
Hawk.  This  party  first  encountered  the  steamboat  War- 
rior, about  forty  miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien.  The 
Indians  showed  two  white  flags,  declared  they  were  Win- 
nebagoes, and  endeavored,  by  signs  and  otherwise,  to  bring 
about  a  landing  of  the  boat.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
showed  themselves  without  arms  on  the  bank,  while  many 
others  in  their  rear  were  observed  running  back  and  forth, 
and  preparing  their  arms  for  use.  In  the  boat  were  fifteen 
soldiers  and  six  volunteers,  three  passengers,  besides  the 
crew  of  the  boat.  Two  discharged  soldiers  from  St.  P^ers 
had  also  been  taken  up,  on  the  passage  down,  by  the  foat. 
The  interpreter,  besides  being  apparently  much  frightened, 
did  not  truly  state  the  replies  of  the  Indians.  The  battle 
commenced  with  a  discharge  from  a  six-pounder,  which 
was  instantaneously  returned  by  the  Indians  from  above 
and  below,  along  the  shore,  when  the  boat  was  anchored. 
After  the  two  first  fires  from  the  cannon  and  the  musketry, 
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chiefly  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difficuUies  of  the  pursuit.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  our  army  gained  on  the  enemy  daily, 
as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  encampments.  The  tcSffious 
march  thus  continued  was  endured  by  our  brave  troops 
without  a  murmur ;  and,  as  the  Indian  signs  appeared  more 
recent,  the  officers  and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  march,  the  2d  of  August,  near 
Bad-az  river,  one  of  the  scouts  announced  the  enemy.  In- 
telligence was  quickly  conveyed  to  all  the  commanders  of 
the  brigades,  and  the  celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly 
increased.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  firing  commenced, 
about  five  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  front  of  the  army, 
between  the  scouts  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  In- 
dians were  driven  from  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably 
brisk  firing  from  every  situation  commanding  the  ground ; 
but,  being  charged  and  routed  from  their  hiding  places, 
they  sought  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  joined  in  one  general  efibrt  to  defend 
themselves  there  or  die  on  the  ground.  Lest  some  might 
escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  river,  Atkinson  or- 
dered Alexander  and  Posey  to  form  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  the  Indi^^n- 
campment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  H^rjt 
fornted  the  left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the 
enemy.  The  infantry  and  Dodge's  squadron  of  the  mining 
troops  marched  in  the  centre.  With  this  order  the  whole 
force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  bluff,  and  €ame 
into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered,  with  a  large  growth 
of  under  brush,  weeds,  and  grass.  Sloughs,  deep  ravines, 
and  old  logs,  were  so  plentiful,  as  to  afibrd  every  facility 
for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence.  H'jd  ly  first  com- 
menced a  heavy  fiiej  which  was  returned  by  the  enemy. 
The  enemy,  being  routed  from  their  first  h  ding  places, 
sought  others.  General  Dodge's  squadron  an  I  the  United 
States'  troops  soon  came  into  action,  and,  with  Henry's 
men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy,  and  killed 
all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming 
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impossibility  of  contending  with  success  against  the  Amer- 
ican arms.  They  offered  no  further  serious  resistance, 
and  the  war  was  soon  after  closed  by  the  capture  of  Black 
Hawk,  who  was  delivered  up  to  the  American  commanderi 
on  the  27th  of  August,  by  two  Winnebagoes.  He  was 
well  treated,  and  carried  in  triumph  through  a  great  part 
of  the  United  States,  after  which  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  people. 

During  the  year  1833,  President  Jackson  removed  the  pub- 
lic deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  on  his  own 
authority.  This  measure  caused  great  excitement  through- 
out the  country.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that,  by  this  act,  the  piiesident  had 
exceeded  his  constitutional  authority. 

About  this  time  the  United  States  became  involved  in 
difficulties  with  the  French  government,  whiclisoon  as- 
sumed a  threatening  character,  and  hostilities  between  the 
two  countries  were  seriously  apprehended.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1831,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  at  Paris,  by  which 
France  stipulated  to  pay  the  United  States  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  francs  as  an  indemnity  for  spoliations  upon  Ameri- 
can commerce,  committed  under  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees.  When  the  first  instalment  became  due,  it  was  found 
that  the  French  government  had  made  no  appropriatiop  of 
money  to  pay  it,  and  the  bill  drawn  for  this  sum  by  the 
United  States,  was  dishonored  at  the  French  exchequer. 
This  was  a  most  inexcusable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  who  even  practised  further  delays  in  the  matter, 
and  allowed  several  years  to  pass  by  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  money.  The  president 
laid  the  subject  before  congress,  and  commented  upon  the 
proceeding  in  such  terras  as  gave  great  offence  to  the 
French  government.  At  length  the  president  assumed  a 
higher  tone,  and,  in  a  message  to  congress,  recommended 
reprisals  upon  French  commerce.  There  was  a  general 
apprehension  that  a  war  with  France  would  be  the  result, 
and  Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  left 
that  place,  as  the  French  government  had  signified  its  in- 
tention to  withhold  the  payment  of  the  money,  until  soma 
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[  extent ;  the  unprecedented  plenty  oi  money  augmented  i 
aa  ujiparalleled  degree,  the  amoiuit  of  for^d  IntporUiUot)^^ 

and  led  to  over-tradiiig  and  speculation,  which  at  Urst  u 
the  appearance  of  prosperity,  but  soon  resulted  ii 
conuiwrciai  catastrophe. 
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denominated  ''pet  banks,"  and,  by  making  a  most  liberal 
use  of  the  cash  consigned  to  their  keeping,  realized  immense 
profits.  Many  of  them  were  most  imprudently  managed, 
and  large  sums  were  thereby  lost  to  the  treasury.  But 
this  was  not  the  main  cause  of  the  disasters  which  ensued. 
The  immense  number  of  small  banks  which  started  up,  on 
the  discontinuance  of  the  United  States  Bank,  augmented 
the  amount  of  paper  money  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  facilities  thus  afforded  for  obtaining  bank 
loans,  t%e  whole  trading  population  of  the  United  States 
rushed  into  a  mad  and  desperate  career  of  over-ttading 
and  speculation,  which  speedily  led  to  the  most  disastrous 
results.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  the  mercantile  affairs  of  the 
country  received  a  sudden  shock,  which  was  felt  from  one 
extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  All  the  banks  through- 
out the  coimtry  suspended  specie  payment  ISie  bank- 
^laptcies  and  financial  embarrassments  which  ensued, 
Jiurpassed  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  known 
in  the  country.  All  classes  of  people  were  affected  alike, 
and  the  national  treasury  suffered  in  common  with  the 
poorest  artisan.  During  the  preceding  year,  the  revenue 
of  the  United  States  had  been  so  abundant,  that,  after 
defraying  all  the  public  expenses,  an  act  of  congress  was 
passed  distributing  the  surplus  among  the  different  states 
of  the  Union.  This  act  was  partly  carried  into  effect,  but, 
in  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  the  revenue  declined  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  the  distri- 
bution act.  A  new  system  of  administering  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  country  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
under  the  name  of  the  sub-treasury. 

During  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  another  disas- 
ter befel  the  United  States,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  war 
with  the  savages  of  Florida,  which  continued  for  several 
years,  and  entailed  an  expense  of  many  millions  upon  the 
national  treasury. 

The  Seminoles,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabited  a  great 
portion  of  Florida,  dissatisfied  with  the  United  States  for 
urging  their  removal,  Had  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  hos- 
tility diuing  the  summer  of  1835.    They  put  to  death  those 
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plantations  were  abandoned  to  be  pillaged  by  the  savages, 
and  the  inhabitants  scarcely  felt  secure  in  the  towns.  Even 
St.  Augostine  was  considered  liable  to  an  attack. 

Osceola,  a  Seminole  chief,  or  Powell,  as  he  was  some- 
times called,  the  master-spirit  of  these  movements,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Fort  Brook  frequently  during 
the  two  years  previous  to  taking  up  arms,  and  had  been 
allowed  to  drill  with  the  men,  no  suspicion  being  felt  of  his 
ulterior  designs.  On  his  manifesting  a  disinclination  to 
emigrate,  Wiley  Thompson  had  handcuffed  him,  and  kept 
him  confined  foi;  a  short  time,  which  outrage  he  revenged 
by  the  attack  at  Camp  King.  He  made  a  boast,  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  that  '^  the  Seminoles  would 
keep  the  United  States  at  bay  for  sh  years  ;"  and,  improb- 
able as  the  prediction  seemed  when  made,  it  has  been 
verified,  though  its  author  did  not  live  to  exult  in  it 
Osceola  came  into  Fort  Peyton  under  the  protection  of  the 
■white  flag  which  was  displayed  by  General  Jessup,  was 
seized  by  his  order,  October  21st,  1837,  and  sent  to  Fort 
Moultrie,  Charleston  harbor.  South  Carolina,  where  he 
died  in  prison,  January  30th,  1838,  a  victim,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  violated  national  faith. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  to  give 
even  a  brief  list  of  the  events  of  this  disastrous  war — a  war 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  country  in  its  origin,  and 
deplorable  in  the  amount  of  suffering  endured,  both  by  the 
Indians  and  white  men,  in  its  prosecution.  Great  numbers 
of  brave  officers  and  soldiers  have  laid  down  their  lives  in 
the  course  of  it,  without  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  were  fighting  on  the  right  side.  There  is  nothing  to 
sustain  the  spirits  of  brave  men  when  they  feel  that  defeat 
is  disgrace,  and  victory  a  triumph  only  of  wrong  over 
right— of  the  strong  over  the  helpless.  One  of  the  last 
regular  battles,  and  one  of  the  most  successful,  took  place 
on  the  0-kee-cho-bee,  in  the  southern  part  of  Florida,  on 
the  25th  of  December,  1837.  The  United  States'  troops 
were  commanded  by  General  Taylor,  and  the  rout  of  the 
Indians  was  complete.  In  this  engagement  fell  the  brave 
Alexander  K  Thompson,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  6th 
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dred  and  fifty  acres  ot  land,  and  is  situated  in  Niagara 
liTer,  about  two  miles  above  the  falls.  It  was  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  resist  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Sir  Francis 
Head,  the  Britiah  commander.  Governor  Marcy,  of  New 
York,  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  strict  neutrality 
tipon  the  people  on  the  firontier.  In  spite  of  this  warning, 
however,  arms  and  ammtmition  were  purchased,  or  stolen 
from  arsenals;  even  field-pieces  were  carried  off  in  the 
night,  and  sent  to  the  lines,  in  aid  of  the  patriots.  The 
forces  on  Navy  Island  fired  upon  the  opposite  Canadian 
shore,  and  boats  were  blown  out  of  the  water  by  the  force 
of  their  shot  The  occupants  of  the  island,  who  were 
about  seven  hundred,  were  abundantly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  furnished  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery. 

This  daring  step  produced  the  greatest  excitement  among 
the  British  authorities.  A  steamboat,  named  the  Caroline, 
plied  between  Navy  Island  and  Schlosser,  a  small  town  on 
the  American  side,  a  short  distance  above  the  falls,  carry- 
ing passengers.  It  commenced  running  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  December,  1837,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men,  in 
five  boats,  with  muffled  oars,  went  from  the  Canada  side 
to  Schlosser,  drove  the  people  who  were  on  board  ihe  Car- 
oline ashore,  cut  her  loose  from  the  wharf,  and,  setting  her 
on  fire,  sent  her  over  the  cataract.  In  the  affair  one  man 
was  killed,  and  rumor  said  that  one  or  more  were  left  in 
the  boat  when  she  was  destroyed.  The  most  intense  feel- 
ing was  excited  upon  the  subject.  The  body  of  the  man 
killed  was  taken  to  Buffalo,  and  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible to  restrain  the  populace.  The  town  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  and  a  brigade  of  militia  was  summoned  to 
meet  there. 

In  October,  1840,  Alexander  McLeod,  a  resident  of  Up- 
per Canada,  was  arrested  and  committed  to  jail  at  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  on  the  charge  of  murder,  as  having  been 
one  of  the  party  who  destroyed  the  Caroline.  The  British 
government  remonstrated,  through,  their  minister,  against 
making  McLeod  answerable  for  an  act  in  which,  if  he  par- 
-.v^tieipated,  he  wm  cmly  executing  the  commands  of  a 
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Although  the  party  at  this  time  in  power  had  avowed   ' 
themselves  hostile  to  the  policy  of  iniemal  improvements  at 
the  expense  of  the  fedeial  government,  yet  they  judged  fit  to 
expend  large  sums  for  repairs  on  the  Cumberland  road,  and 
for  its  continuance  through  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois.    But  this  was  an  object  of  great  national  benefit,  by 
openinga  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  interior  of  the  Union, 
and  the  work  had  originated  with  congress  several  years  J 
before.     The  friends  of  the  administration,  who  were  alst 
the  advocates  of  state  rights,  believed  that  there  was  t 
inconsistency  in  this  conduct.     Large  appropriations  \ 
made,  in  1836,  for  light-houses  and  other  purposes  for  tin 
benefit  of  commerce,  on  which  subject  there  was  alwayi 
fat  more  agreement  among  the  different  parlies  in  con-^ 
gress.     The  public  expenses  had  continued  constantly  1 
augment  from  the  year  1839.     Public  officers  were  muiti-1 
plied,  and  an  increased  compensation  was  in  many  cases  t 
allowed  them  for  their  services.     The  revenue  at  length 
became  inadequate  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  supply  the  deficit  by 
t  treasury  notes. 
8. 


In  1840,  General  William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected 
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Other  ■chemea,  howcrei,  for  th»  ftemedying  the  peeanmy 
embarcsnmaDts  of  Ihe  cOanttTj  ittfraed.  lita  plana  fix 
B  twtMKHJ  bank  and  a  fiscal  agept,  which  were  prcgeeted 
by  the  cabinet,  and  approred  by-cmigTess,  were  defeated 
by  the  Teto  of  the  piesidenL  lliis  occantmed  a  rioleot 
disruption  in. the  party  that  had  hitherto  supported  Mr. 
IVIer,  and  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  respited  tlmr 
offices  except  Mr.  Webster. 


Joka  Tgltr. 

During  a  long  cBfec  of  years,  negotiations  had  been 
carried  on  betwceifHe  American  and  British  govemmmts, 
respecting  the^por^eastem  •  boundary  of  Maine.  The 
British  clsMfl&litH^  portion  of  territory  in  the  aorth  part 
of  that  s^H^^vhich  had  always  been  regarded  by  the 
Ameri(9nk«s  belonging  to  the  UiQted  States.  Allhongfa 
lh$  Hm^ts  had  been  fixed  by  tlie  treaty  of  1783,  yet,  owing 
to  the  tinezptqred  condition  of  that  wilderness  at  the  time, 
tiie  laognajja'' of  the  trcnty  did  not  conform  exactly  to  th( 
geographical  features  of  the  country,  and,  in  consequence, 
taiToIved  Uie  jsubject  in  some  obscurity.  This  was  farthei 
BO^meoted  by  the  x^ntradietory  charactw  of  mMiy  of  tlu 
naps  which  had  been  subsequently  publi^d.    *Vha  oon- 
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head  of  the  government    The  death  of  such  a  man  conid  \^ 
not  fail  to  be  felt  as  an  irreparable  public  loss.    No  president  ^ 
had  ever  before  died  in  office,  and,  in  all  the  chief  cities  of 
the  United  States,  a  day  was  set  apart  for  funeral  solemnitiea 

The  body  of  the  president  was  at  first  deposited  in  a 
tomb  at  Washington,  where  a  public  funeral  was  held,  and 
the  city  shrouded  in  mourning/  The  people  of  Ohio,  how- 
ever, were  desirous  of  possessing  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
mian  whose  labors  and  services  had  from  his  earliest  youth 
*been  devoted  to  their  welfare.  A  deputation  of  their  citi- 
zens proceeded  to  Washington,  and  obtained  leave  to  trans- 
port the  body  of  General  Harrison  to  his  home  at  North 
Bend.  It  was  accordingly  transferred  thither,  under  a  mili- 
tary escort,  and  deposited  in  a  splendid  sarcophagus  fur- 
nished by  the  citizens  of  Washington.  This  was  laid  in 
the  earth,  under  a  natural  mound,  on  which  is  to  be  erected 
a  lofty  obelisk,  which  will  be  visible  to  all  who  navigate  the 
Ohio. 

We  shall  add  a  description  of  the  funeral  ^solemnities  at 
Boston,  on  the  29th  of  April.  The  whole  city  was  in 
mourning.  Flags  and  banners,  shrouded  in  black,  were 
thrown  across  the  streets,  and  numerous  banners  were 
hung  from  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The 
shipping  was  also  generally  dressed  in  mourning. 

A  procession  was^ormed  at  the  City  Hall,  at  ten  o'clock, 
which  contained  some  ten  thousand  persons,  and,,  after 
marching  through  several  of  the  public  streets,  proceeded  to 
£%mieil  Hall,  where  the  audience  were  addressed  by  the 
Honorable  Rufus  Choate.  The  procession  was  escorted  by 
twenty  independent  companiesT.  Following  these  were  the 
members  of  the  city  government,  officers  of  the  state  and 
United  States  government,  officers  of  the  arm^i^  navy, 
foreign  consuls,  clergy,  &c.  Next  followed  the  various 
societies  of  Boston — then  sixteen  companies  of  the  fire 
department — the  members  of  the  ward  associations  and 
citizens  generally,  arranged  by  their  r^pective  wards,  and 
under  the  direction  of  marshals.  The  scholars  of  the  six- 
teen public  schools,  under  the  charge  of  their  teachers,  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  in  Beacon  street  mai ,  through  which 
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O^eatueMPooaaiov  passed.  The  galleries  of  Faaueil  Hall 
vAb  dressed  ia  black — and  the  room,  beifig  darkened  and 
lighted  with  gas,  had  a  very  solemn  effect.  Mr.  Ghoats 
finished  his  eulogy  at  twenty  n^nutes  past  three  o'cloek. 

The  orator  commenced  by  remarking  upon  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  characterized  the  present  beraavemeBt 
'<  It  was  not  the  first  time,**  said  he,  "  that  the  whole  pedpls. 
had  been  called  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  a  naticxial  benefac- 
tor ;  but  yet  there  was  somewhat  in  the  present  bereaTemenl 
which  bestowed  upon  it  a  pathos  all  its  own.  Others  hai 
died  when  their  race  was  run ;  they  had  gone  down,  at  tiie 
close  of  a  long  and  cloudless  day,  and  with  a  star  undimmed 
in  glory,  to  thb  house  appointed  for  all  the  earth.  Such 
was  the  death  of  Adams,  of  Jefferson,  of  Mabison,  of 
MoNBOB — of  our  sainted,  adopted  father,  WASHiNOTON«^4be 
splendor  and  beauty  of  whose  earthly  life  have  now  put  on 
the  garments  of  immortality. 

^'  But  to-day  we  deplore  the  tm^nished  career  and  the 
unperfected  fiune  of  one  isrtiose  loss  implants  a  feeling,  in 
the  uniyersal  heart,  of  disappointment  and  sorrow— sorrov 
that  a  good  man  is  taken  away  fix>m  us — disappointment 
that  a  patriot  is  not  permitted  to  fulfil  the  duties  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform." 

The  orator  next  referred  to  the  life  of  HarrisoD,  gliding 
away,  like  his  own  Ohio,  calm,  pursf  and  serene — to  his 
eminently  social  virtues — to  his  aflfection  for  the  old  and 
well-tried  wife  of  his  bosom — "  not  yet,  thank  God,  quite 
houseless" — and  to  tliose  qualities  which  endeared  him  to 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  in  a  way  not  so  common  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  notice.  He  dijl  not  believe  that  there 
was  an  American  heart — no,  not  one — ^which,  on  the  acces- 
sion ol^eneral  Harrison  to  the  presidency,  did  not  bid  him 
''God  Speed"  on  his  way ;  there  was  not  one  who  did  not 
mourn,  as  we  have  mourned,  that  he  has  fallen  so  prema- 
turely for  us,  if  not  so.prematurely  for  himself. 

The  orator  f|iM||p«touched  upon  the  services  of  the 
deceased  president  He  recounted  the  birth,  education, 
and  early  life  of  Harrison.  '^  His  breath  was  first  drawn 
upon  the  soil  of  Virginia   eminent  for  her  great  men ;  his 
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£either  was  <Hie  of  those  great  men ;  lus  own  fir  Jt  commis- 
sion in  the  army  was  received  from  the  hands  of  Washing- 
ton himself.  At  an  eariy  age  he  left  his  father's  halls,  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  an  almost  untried  state;  he  became 
identified  with  the  Westi  For  her  he  fought — her  interests 
he  defended — ^her  sons  he  inspired — her  daughters  he  pro- 
tected— ^until  he  had  established  so  firm  a  hold  upon  her 
afiections  that  now  half  a  million  swords  would  leap  from 
their  scabbards,  to  avenge  the  slightest  imputation  upon 
his  memory. 

"And  he  was  gone  !  Before  one  leaf  of  the  transcendent 
garland  which  circled  his  brow  had  withered — ^before  a 
single  light,  which  flashed  into  brightness  at  his  approach, 
had  dimmed — ^before  a  guest  had  departed  from  the  hjills 
tOb  which  a  nation's  voice  had  called  him — ^be  had  gone  ! 
In  the  ripeness  of  his  years  and  the  fruition  of  his  glory,  he 
had  calmly  extended  his  hand  to  the  mm,  and  drawn  out 
his  lot  from  among  the  lots  assigned  to  himianity. 
• 

*  AAer  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  welL' 

"  But  it  was  his  pure  and  good  heart  which  chiefly 
attracted  towards  him  the  afiections  of  the  people.  We 
shall  speak  of  him  to  our  children  as  the  good  president — 
a  title,  homely  as  it  may  be,  yet  far  better  than  that,  to 
obtain  which,  monarchshave  waded  through  seas  of  blood." 

The  vice-presidefat,  John  Tyler,  became  the  chief  magis- 
trate on  the  death'of  President  Harriyn.  It  was,  at  first, 
a  subject  of  dispute,  whether,  accordi^  to  the  constitution, 
Mr.  Tyler  was  justified  in  assuming  the  title,  along  with 
the  authority,  of  president.  Some  persons  contended  that 
his  proper  title  should  continue  to  be  that  of  vice-presi- 
dent ;  others  maintained  that  he  should  be  styled  "  acting 
president."  This  point  was  settled  by  congress,  at  the 
extra  session,  who  decided  that  he  should  be  styled  Presi- 
dent. It  is  probable  that  this  decision  will  remain  as  a 
precedent  for  future  contingencies  of  the  same  nature. 

Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  message  to  congrefts,  nrged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  bankrupt  law,  which  was  accordingly 
passed.    But  this  law  was  repealed  the  next  year.    The 
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troveray  had,  many  years  before,  been  referred  to  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  who,  after  examination,  was  unable  to 
decide  upon  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  suggested  a 
compromise  by  dividing  the  disputed  territory.  The  Brit- 
ish government  were  willing  to  adjust  the  matter  this  way, 
but  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to 
abandon  their  claim  to  the  territory,  except  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  never  belonged  to  them.  The  states  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  were  the  owners  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, and,  without  their  consent,  no  part  of  it  could  be  given 
up  as  a  compromise.  After  a  tedious  course  of  nego- 
tiations, and  repeated  indications  of  hostilities  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine, 
the  affair  was  finally  settled  in  1842.  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  appointed  conmiissioners,  with  full  power  to  make 
terms  for  the  cession  of  sneh  part  of  the  land  as  might  be 
necessary.  The  British  government  appointed  Lord  Ash- 
burton  a  special  minister  to  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  treaty ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  slate, 
after  full  conferences  with  these  functionaries,  at  length 
succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty,  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
By  this  treaty,  the  northern  portion  of  the  land  in  dispute 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  received 
indemnities  in  the  acquisition  of  other  territory  on  the 
northern  border  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New 
York,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St  Johns.  The 
treaty  was  considered  as  very  advantageous  to  the  United 

States. 

We  may  close  this  history  very  properly  by  a  short 
account  of  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument  That  great  public  work/ after  having 
been  subjected  to  many  delays,  was,  at  length,  finished 
during  the  year  1842 ;  and  it  was  judged  desirable  that  the 
event  should  be  solemnized  by  some  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies at  the  next  anniversary  of  the  battle.  Mr.  Webster 
was  requested  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  occasion,  and 
consented.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1843,  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  wiliiess  this  imposing  festival.    The  president  of 
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DECLARATION  OP   INDEPENDENCE. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  tlie 
separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
wi^rtertain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life, 
Ulfcrty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriv- 
ing their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 
and  that,  whenever  any  form  of^govemment  becomes 
destnictive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  rlg^t  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government^  laying 
its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness.  Pradence,  indeed,  will  dictate 
that  governments,  long  established,  should  not  bo  changed 
for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  expe- 
rience hath  shown  Aat  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,  while  evils  aijB.  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves 
.fav  abolishing  the  forms  tQ  which  the)i^  are  atcustomed. 
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Qe  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refus- 
ing his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  silone,  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of 
their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out 
their  substance* 

He  has  kept  among  us,  iii  time  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  aoi  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  tfie  military  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  Vith  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion foreign  to  our  constitutioi^L^  asd  unacknowledged  by 
our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  ueir  acts  of  i^etended 
legislation. 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  pimishment 
for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  states : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefit  of  trial 

by  jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a 

neighboring  province,   establishing  therein  an  arbitrary 

government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries  so  as  to  render  it 

at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the 

•  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  val- 
uable laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our 
governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatiures,  and  declaring 
"  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all 
cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out 
of  his  protectioni  and  waging  war  agaioat  us. 
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tbat  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and 
independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alluQices,  establish  commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may 
of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  "other  our  lives,  our  fortimes,  and 
our  sacred  honor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

WmOB  TAYLOR, 
JXSSS  WILSON, 
GEORGE  SOSS. 


New  Hcmwshire, 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT. 
WILLIAM  WHIPPLE, 
MATTHEW  THORNTON. 

Massacltusetts  Bay, 

SAMUEL  ADAMS, 
JOHN  ADAMS, 
ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE, 
ELBRIDGE  GERRY. 

Rhode  Island, 

STEPHEN  HOPKINS, 
WILLIAM  ELLERY. 

Omnedicut, 

ROGER  SHERMAN. 
SAMUEL  HUNTINGTON, 
WILLIAM  WILLIAMS, 
OLFVER  WOLCOTT. 

New  York, 

WILLUM  FLOYD, 
PHILIP  LIVINGSTON, 
FRANCIS  LEWIS, 
LEWIS  MORRIS. 

New  Jersey, 

RICHABP  STOCKTON, 
JOHN  WCTHERSPOON. 
FRANCIS  HOPKINSON, 
JOHN  HART, 
ABRAHAM  CLARX. 

Pennsylvania, 

ROBERT  MORRIS, 
BENJAMIN  RUSH, 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
JOHN  MORTON,      ^ 
GEORGE  CLYMER,^ 
JAMES  SMITH,         * 
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Delaware, 

CiESAR  BODNEY, 
GEORGE  READ. 
THOMAS  M'KEAN. 

Maryland. 

SAMUEL  CHASE, 
WILLIAM  PACA, 
THOMAS  STONE, 
CHARLES  CARROLL,  of  Ci 
ton. 

Virginia. 

GEORGE  WYTHE. 
RICHARD^JJENRY  LEE, 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 
BENJAMIN  HARRISON, 
THOMAS  NELSON,  Jb^ 
FRANCIS  LIGHTFOOT  LBE, 
CARTER  BRAX^N. 

North  CaifiiHna, 

WILLIAM  HOOPER, 
JOSEPH  HEWES, 
JOHN  PENN. 

South  Carolina, 

EDWARD  RUTLEDGE, 
THOMAS  HEYWARD,  Jb., 
THOMAS  LYNCH,  Jr., 
ARTHUR  MIDDLBm)*. 

Cteovgia, 

BUTTON  GWINNETT, 
LYMAN  HALL, 
GEORGE  WALTON. 
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Captain  Manly. — At  the  mouth  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  frequently  in  full  view  of  the  British  fleet,  Captain 
Manly  made  many  prizes.  I  would  particularly  mention 
a  store  ship  bound  in,  which  had  on  board  a  thirteen-inch 
brass  mortar,  several  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  several  thou* 
sand  small  arms,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  ordnance 
stores  and  laboratory  utensils.  He  took,  at  the  same  time, 
an  anned  sloop,  serving  her  as  a  tender;  and,  shortly  after, 
another  fine  ship  and  a  snow  of  considerable  value.     The 

;r*.8pirit  of  enterprise  encouraged  by  success,  he  sailed  in  the 
.pri^teer  Hancock,  on  a  cruise,  and  falling  in  with  His 

.'  Britannic  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  Fox,  compelled  her  to 
surrender.  Some  time  after  this,  commanding  the  privateer 
Jason,  he  was  attacked  by  two  British  privateers,  the  one 
of  eighteen,  the  other  of  ten  guns.  He  reserved  his  fire  till 
he  came  close  upon  them ;  ran  his  vessel  betwixt  the  two, 
and  by  a  well-directed  broadside,  fired  into  each,  compelled 
them  both  to  strike  their  colors  and  surrender.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  already  learnt  to  fire  with  deliberation  and  effect. 
Short  as  the  contest  was,  the  larger  privateer  lost  thirty  of 
her  crew. 


Captain  Harraden,  of  the  privateer  Pickering,  of  sixteen 
gims,  cruising  near  Sandy  Hook,  fell  in  with  a  ship  of 
fourteen  guns, .a  brig  of  ten,  and  a  sloop  of  eight  guns, 
and,  after  an  action  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  captured  the 
whole.  In  the  same  cruise,  he  captured,  also,  the  Pomona 
of  twelve,  the  sloop  of  war  Hope  of  fourteen,  and  Royal 
George,  cutter,  of  fourteen  guns. 


Captain  Geddes,  in  the  Holkcr  privateer,  did  incalcula* 
ble  mischief  to  the  British  trade.  But  changing  into  the 
Congress  letter  of  marque,  of  Philadelphia,  mounting 
twenty  guns,  he  encountered  and  captured  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  sloop  of  war  Savage,  of  the  same  force. 
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two  men-of-war  sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing him.  In  the  conflict  he  was  very  severely  wounded ; 
but  increasmg  the  efforts  of  his  men  by  his  animating 
example  and  harangueS|  the  Atalanta  of  twenty  guns  and 
,  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  Trepassay  oif  fourteen 
guns  and  eighty  men,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 


Captain  Barnry. — I  have  received  from  a  friend  in  Bal- 
timore a  sketch  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  this  meri- 
torious officer,  that  is  highly  worthy  of  attention,  and 
replete  with  occurrences  that  could  not  fail  to  gratify  every 
American  patriot ;  but,  as  they  chiefly  relate  to  deeds  of 
gallantry  that  have  taken  place  at  a  later  period,  I  must 
content  myself,  at  present,  with  mentioning  the  action  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  that  in  the  greatest  degree  exalted 
his  reputation.  I  would,  however,  previously  mention  to 
his  honor,  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  displayed  the 
American  flag  in  Maryland,  beating  up  for  volunteers  to 
join  the  expedition  under  Commodore  Hopkins,  intended 
against  New  Providence,  and  with  such  success,  as  to 
engage  a  crew  for  the  Hornet,  the  vessel  to  which  he  was 
attached,  in  a  single  day.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  variety 
of  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  as  fluctuating  his 
successes  and  his  misfortiuies, — a  captive  to-day, — to-mor- 
row he  triumphed  in  the  arms  of  victory;  but,  in  all 
situations,  and  under  every  change,  however  eventful,  sup- 
ported a  character  of  unblemished  honor,  and  of  an  intre- 
pidity that  could  not  be  exceeded. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1782,  the  state  of  Pennsylvaniai 
fitting"  out  some  small  vessels  to  protect  the  Delaware  Bay 
against  the  depredations  of  the  refugee  barges,  fitted  out  at 
New  York,  appointed  him  to  the  conunand  of  a  small  iShip, 
mounting  sixteen  six-pounders,  and  carr]ring  one  hundr^ 
and  ten  men,  called  the  Hyder  Ally.  In  this  vesflel,  giv- 
ing convoy  to  a  fleet  proceeding  down  the  bay,  he  came  to 
anchor  near  Cape  May,  waiting  for  a  wind,  that  the  ves- 
sels under  his  charge  might  proceed  to  sea,  his  uutnictions 
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Captain  Bibdlb,  in  the  Randolph,  in  one  cruise  firom 
Charleston,  took  the  True  Briton,  of  twenty  mins,  and 
three  other  Jamaica  men.  Bpt  sailing  a  second  nme  from 
that  port,  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  of  the  first 
South  Carolina  Continental  Regiment,  who  served  as  ma- 
rinesy  he  fell  in  with,  and  ia  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
engi^;ed  the  Yarmouth,  a  two  decker  of  sixty-four  guns. 
The  contest  was  short ;  the  Randolph  blew  up,  and  of  her 
crew, — three  hundred  and  fifteen  persons, — ^four  only, 
who  w^re  taken  up  some  days  after  on  a  piece  of  the 
wreck,  escaped.  Carolina  lost  s^eral  of  her  gallant  sons, 
and  particularly  lamented  Captain  Joor,  and  the  lieuten- 
ants Gray  and  Simmons.  ^ 


Yankbb  Captain. — Till  the  last  hour  that  the  British 
kept  possession  of  New  York,  independent  of  the  custom- 
house forms,  they  obliged  the  captains  ottLmerican  vessels, 
bringing  in  articles  for  sale,  to  dance  attendance,  in  many 
instances,  for  days  together,  seeking  passports  to  prevent 
detention  by  the  guard-ships.  An  unfortunate  Yankee, 
who  hadjsold  his  notions^  and  was  impatient  to  depart, 
having  been  repeatedly  put  off  with  frivolous  excuses,  and 
bid  to  "call  again,"  indignantly  exclaimed,  "Well,  I  voW, 
for  a  beaten  people,  you  are  the  most  saucy  that  I  ever 
met  with."  "Make  out  that  fellow's  passport  immedi- 
ately," said  the  superintendent  to  an  officiating  clerk,  "and 
get  rid  of  him." 


'.V 


ExcHANGB  OF  Shells. — ^Thc  enmity  of  the  contending 
annies,  during  the^ siege  of  Charleston,  was  not  confined  to 
open  hostility,  but  manifested  itself  in  the  indulgence  of 
irony,  too  pointed  not  to  give  increase  to  mutual  animosity. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  British,  believing  that 
the  fare  of  the  garrison  was  both  indifferent  and  scanty,  a 
thirteen-inch  shell  was  thrown  from  their  liaesi  which 
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enemy's  battery^  struck  him  on  the  breast,  fti^lRja  lum 
dead  at  the  side  of  the  man  who  had  been 


An  uninvited  'Guest. — During  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
Baron  Steuben  giving  a  brAikfast  to  several  of  the  field 
officers  of  the  army,  in  the  course  of  the  entertainment, 
while  festivity  was  at  its  height,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  honors  which  awaited  them,  mirth  and  good  humor 
abounded,  a  shell  from  the  enemy  fell  into  the  centre  of 
the  circle  formed  by  his  guests.  There  was  no  time  for 
retreat;  to  fall  prostrate  on  the  earth  afforded  the  only 
chance  of  escape ;  every  individual  stretched  hiniself  at  his 
length ;  the  shell  burst  with  tremendous  explosion,  cover- 
ing the  whole  party  with  mud  and  dirt,  which  rather 
proved  a  source  of  merriment  than  serious  concern,  since 
none  of  the  party  sustained  any  farther  inconvenience. 


Whilb  the  administration  of  Great  Britain  were  carrying 
on  the  war  with  ruthless  severity,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  constant  object  with  them,  to  cherish  the  acknowledged 
prejudices  of  the  sovereign  against  his  American  subjects. 
That  their  effort  was  crowned  with  success,  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  such  was  the  abhorrence  of  the  king  to  every 
invention  deemed  American,  that  he  ordered  the  sharp 
conductors,  recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin,  to  be  removed 
from  Buckingham  House,  and  blunt  ones  to  be  substituted 
m  their  place.  On  this  occasion  the  following  pointed  epi- 
'gram  appeared  in  one  of  the  morning  pftnts : 

«  While  yaa,  great  Geobqe,  for  knowledge  hunt, 
And  sharp  conductors  change  for  blont,  ^ 

The  nation's  out  of  joint; 
Feahklui  a  wiser  scheme  pursues, 
And  all  your  thunder  hee^Uess  views, 

By  sticking  to  the  point." 

But  in  genuine  point,  and  happy  allusion  to  th^  propea- 
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//  It  is  needlflBS  to  speak  of  their  bravery.  Ji 
'  Frenchmen,  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  opinions 
imbibed  in  favor  of  hberty  and  republicanism.  IfTheir 
mtrepidity  was  exemplary,  and  gave  them  daily  new 
claims  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  people,  g 
whose  rights  and  properties  they  had  pledged  themselves  ^ 
to  defend.  To  bring  forward  the  examples  that  might  be 
produced  of  the  valor  of  individuals,  would  be  to  extend 
my  volume  far  beyond  the  limits  prescribed ;  and  in  nam- 
ing one,  I  might  offend  multitudes.  Yet,  there  is  a  charm 
in  gallantry,  when  displayed  in  early  youth,  which  is 
attended  with  irresistible  fascinations;  and  at  a  risk,  I  will 
subject  myself  to  the  imputation  of  partiality,  rather,  than 
pass  over  a  few  selected  incidents  that  appear  to  have  a 
peculiar  claim  to  applause. 


Baron  de  Car^ndeffez. — At  the  siege  of  York,  the 
yoimg  Baron  de  Carendeifez,  now  an  inhabitant  of  our 
city,  then  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  sent  into  the  maga- 
zine to  distribute  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  French 
artillery,  and  while  seated  on  a  barrel  of  powder,  saw  a 
shell  from  the  enemy  fall  within  two  feet  of  his  position. 
The  soldiers  who  were  in  the  battery,  expecting  immediate 
explosion,  ran  off  in  every  direction.  The  intrepid  youth 
remained  unmoved.  The  expected  catastrophe,  however, 
did  not  follow, — the  fuse  of  the  shell  was,  in  its  flight, 
extinguished.  This  being  perceived  by  the  fugitives,  the 
battery  was  immediately  reoccupied,  when  Captain  L^m- 
ery,  the  commanding  officer,  addressing  himself  to  the 
youth,  said,  "You  young  rogue,  why  did  you  not  ffy  the 
impending  danger?  Why  not  embrace  a  chance  for 
life?"  '< Because,  captain,"  he  heroically  replied,  **my 
duty  required  that  I  should  make  a  distribution  of  ammu- 
nition, and  not  desert  my  post,  and  fly  like  a  poltroon ! " 
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